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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  PBOTESTANTS. 

Whebb  changes  are  about  to  take  place  of  great  and 
enduring  moment,  a  kind  of  prologue,  on  a  small  scale, 
Bometimes  anticipates  the  true  opening  ot  the  drama ; 
BSethe  first  dropswmcn  pve  notice  of  the  commg 
storm,  or  as  if  the  shadows  of  the  reality  were  pro- 
jected forwards  into  the  future,  and  imitated  in  dumb 
show  the  movements  of  the  real  actors  in  the  stoiy. 

Such  a  rehearsal  of  the  English   Reformation  was 
witnessed  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen-  p^„ae  to 
tury,  confused,  imperfect,  disproportioned,  to  ^1^^ 
outward  appearance   barren   of  results;  yet  SSiS^n- 
containing  a  representative  of  each   one  of  *"y' 
the  mixed  fbrcerTywKcFHiafjBTeat  change  was  ulti- 
mately  effected,  and  foreshadowing  even  something  of 
the  course  which  it  was  to  run. 

There  was  a  quarrel  with  the  pope  upon  the  extent 
of  the  papal  privileges ;  there  were  disputes  between 
the  laity  and  the  clergy,  —  accompanied,  as  if  involun- 
tarily, by  attacks  on  the  sacramental  system  and  the 
Catholic  faith,  —  while  innovation  in  doctrine  was  ac- 
companied also  with  the  tendency  which  characterized 
the  extreme  development  of  the  later  Protestants  —  to- 
wards political  republicanism,  the  fiflh  monarchy,  and 
community  of  goods.  Some  account  of  this  movement 
miiAt  be  given  in  this  place,  although  it  can  be  but  a 
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sketch  only.  "  Lollardry  "  ^  has  a  history  of  its  own ; 
TiM  LoUarda  but  it  forms  no  proper  part  of  the  history  of 
Dot&t^il'    the   Reformation.     It  was  a  separate   phe- 

Ok  too  SotOF'  1111  1*1 

macton.  nooienon,  provoked  by  the  same  causes  which 
produced  their  true  fruit  at  a  later  period ;  but  it 
formed  no  portion  of  die  stem  on  which  tliose  fruits 
ultimately  grew.  It  was  a  prelude  which  was  played 
out,  and  sank  into  silence,  answering  for  the  time  no 
other  end  than  to  make  the  name  of  heretic  odious  in 
the  ears  of  the  English  nation.  In  their  recoil  fix)m 
their  first  failure,  the  people  stamped  their  hatred  of 
f  heterodoxy  into  their  language ;  and  in  the  word  mia- 
I  ereanti  misbeliever,  as  the  synonym  of  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  reprobate,  they  left  an  indelible  record  of  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  followers  of  John  WycUfie. 

The  Lollard  story  opens  with  the  disputes  between 
the  crown  and  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  presentation  to 
English  benefices.  For  the  hundred  and  fifly  years 
which  succeeded  the  Conquest,  the  right  of  nominat- 
ing the  archbishops,  the  bishops,  and  the  mitred  ab- 
bots, had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  crown. 
ChuicMiii  On  the  passing  of  the  great  charter,  the 
MMrateOon.  church  had  recovered  its  liberties,  and  the 
iiAks.  privilege  of  Si^ee  election  had  been  conceded 

by  a  special  clause  to  the  clergy.  The  practice  which 
then  became  established  was  in  accordance  with  the 
general  spirit  of  the  English  constitution.  On  the 
vacancy  of  a  see,  the  cathedral  chapter  applied  to  the 
crown  for  a  cong£  d'^lire.  The  application  was  a  form ; 
the  consent  was  invariable.  A  bishop  was  then  elected 
by  a  majority  of  sufirages ;  his  name  was  submitted  to 
the  metropolitan,  and  by  him  to  the  pope.     If  the  pope 

>  The  origin  of  the  word  Lollards  has  been  alwajrs  a  disputed  question. 
I  eooeeiye  it  to  be  Afom  Lolium.  Th^  were  the  ^  tares  **  in  the  con  ef 
OaCholicism 
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signified  his  approval,  the  election  was  complete  ;  con- 
secration followed;  and  the  bishop  having  been  fiir- 
nished  with  his  bolls  of  investiture,  was  presented  to 
the  king,  and  from  him  received  ^^  the  temporalities  " 
of  Ins  see.  The  mode  in  which  the  great  abbots  wero 
chosen  was  precisely  similar;  the  superiors  Right  of  fk« 
of  the  orders  to  which  the  abbeys  belonged  JJSwTtotS 
were  the  channels  of  conmiunication  with  the  SttiTSh^ 
pope,  in  the  place  of  the  archbishops;  but  Sgi^**" 
the  elections  in  themselves  were  free,  and  '«»"^- 
were  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  smaller 
church  benefices,  the  small  monasteries  or  parish 
churches,  were  in  the  hands  of  private  patrons,  lay  or 
ecclesiastical ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  institution  a  ref- 
erence was  admitted,  or  was  supposed  to  be  admitted, 
to  the  court  of  Rome. 

There  was  thus  in  the  pope's  hand  an  authority  of 
an  indefinite  kind,  which  it  was  presumed  that  his  sa- 
cred ofiice  would  forbid  him  to  abuse,  but  which,  how- 
ever, if  he  so  unfortunately  pleased,  he  might  abuse  at 
his  discretion.     He   had  absolute   power  over  every 
nomination  to  an  English  benefice  ;  he  might  ^rtfatga  of 
refuse  his  consent  till  such  adequate  reasons,  ^t^Trapt^ 
material  or  spiritual,  as  he  considered  suffi-  |[£^S^ 
cient  to  induce  him  to  acquiesce,  had  been  £Siki*i£ 
submitted  to  his  consideration.     In  the  case  •^*'®»^ 
of  nominations  to  the  religious  houses,  the  superiors  o^ 
the  various  orders  residing  abroad  had   equal  &cil- 
ities  for  obstructiveness;  and   the  consequence  of  se 
large  a  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  higher  CMxleni 
of  the  Church  became  visible  in  an  act  of 
parliament  which  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  in  1806-7.^ 

1  t6  Ed.  L;  SUtQtMi  of  Culida,  cap.  1-1 
TOii.n.  9 
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^  Of  late,"  says  this  act,  ^^  it  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  king,  by  the  grievous  complaint  of  die 
honourable  persons,  lords,  and  other  noblemen  of  his 
^et  to  pn^  reahn,  that  whereas  monasteries,  priories,  and 
jUS^n  wd-  Other  religious  houses  were  founded  to  the 
^u;^  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  the  advance- 
2J2rt^  "**  ment  of  holy  church,  by  the  king  and  hif 
*'**"^'  progenitors,  and  by  the  said  noblemen  and 
their  ancestors ;  and  a  very  great  portion  of  lands  and 
tenements  have  been  given  by  them  to  the  said  mon- 
asteries, priories,  and  religious  houses,  and  the  religious 
men  serving  God  in  them ;  to  the  intent  that  clerks 
and  laymen  might  be  admitted  in  such  houses,  and 
that  sick  and  feeble  folk  might  be  maintained,  hospital- 
ity, almsgiving,  and  other  charitable  deeds  might  be 
done,  and  prayers  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  founders 
and  their  heirs ;  the  abbots,  priors,  and  governors  of 
the  said  houses,  and  certain  aliens  their  superiors^  as 
the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  Cistertians,  the  Premon- 
strants,  the  orders  of  Saint  Augustine  and  of  Saint 
Benedict,  and  many  more  of  other  reUgions  and  orders 
have  at  their  own  pleasure  set  divers  heavy,  unwonted 
heavy  and  importable  tallages,  pajrments,  and  imposi- 
tions upon  every  of  the  said  monasteries  and  houses 
subject  unto  them,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  without  the  privity  of  the  king  and  his  nobility, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  said  realm ; 
and  thereby  the  number  of  religious  persons  being  op- 
pressed by  such  tallages,  payments,  and  impositions, 
the  service  of  God  is  diminished,  alms  are  not  given  to 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  ;  the  healths  of  the 
living  and  the  souls  of  the  dead  be  miserably  defrauded; 
hospitality,  alms-giving,  and  other  godly  deeds  do  cease ; 
and  so  that  which  in  times  past  was  charitably  given 
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to  godly  uses  and  to  the  service  of  God,  is  now  con« 
Terted  to  an  evil  end,  by  permission  whereof  there 
groweth  great  scandal  to  the  people."  To  provide 
•gainst  a  continuance  of  these  abuses,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  ^^ religious"  persons  should,  under  any  pre- 
tence or  form,  send  out  of  the  kingdom  any  kind  of 
rent,  tax,  or  tallage  ;  and  that  ^^  priors  aliens  "  should 
not  presume  to  assess  any  payment,  charge,  or  other 
burden  whatever  upon  houses  within  the  realm.^ 

The  language  of  this  act  was  studiously  guarded. 
The  pope  was  not  alluded  to ;  the  specific  methods  by 
which  the  extortion  was  practised  were  not  explained ; 
the  tax  upon  presentations  to  benefices,  either  having 
not  yet  distinguished  itself  beyond  other  impositions, 
er  die  government  trusting  that  a  measure  of  this  gen- 
eral  kind  might  answer  the  desired  end.  Lucrative 
encroachments,  however,  do  not  yield  so  easily  to  treat 
ment ;  nearly  fifty  years  after  it  became  necessary  to 
reenact  the  same  statute ;  and  while  recapitulating  the 
provisions  of  it,  the  parliament  found  it  desirable  to 
point  out  more  specifically  the  intention  with  which  it 
was  passed. 

The  popes  in  the  interval  had  absorbed  in  their  turn 
firom  the  heads  of  the  religious  orders,  the  privileges 
which  by  them  had  been  extorted  from  the  affiliated 
societies.  Each  English  benefice  had  become  the  foun- 
tain of  a  rivulet  which  flowed  into  the  Roman  ex 
chequer,  or  a  property  to  be  distributed  as  the  private 
patronage  of  the  Roman  bishop :  and  the  English  par 
liament  for  the  first  time  found  itself  in  collision  with 
the  Father  of  Christendom. 

"  The  pope,"  says  the  fourth  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Bdward  III.,  "  accroaching  to  himself  the  signories 

1  85  Ed.  L  cftp.  1-4. 
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of  the  benefices  within  the  realm  of  England,  doth  ^ve 
Btatateof  &nd  grant  the  same  to  aliens  which  did  never 
Eid^u!S!'t^  dwell  in  Ekigland,  and  to  cardmals  which 
Sb^pM^to  could  not  dwell  here,  and  to  others  as  well 
tSSSiit\n  aUens  as  denizens,  whereby  manifold  incon- 
*°***°^  veniences  have  ensued."  "Not  regarding" 
the  statute  of  Edward  I.,  he  had  also  continued  to  pre- 
sent to  bishopricks,  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  valuable 
preferments :  money  in  large  quantities  was  carried  out 
of  the  realm  from  the  proceeds  of  these  offices,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  insist  emphatically  that  the  papal  nomi- 
nations should  cease.  They  were  made  in  violation  of 
the  law,  and  were  conducted  with  simony  so  flagrant 
that  English  benefices  were  sold  in  the  papal  courts  to 
any  person  who  would  pay  for  them,  wheth^  an  Eng- 
lishman or  a  stranger.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that 
the  elections  to  bishopricks  should  be  free  as  in  time 
past,  that  the  rights  of  patrons  should  be  preserved, 
and  penalties  of  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  or  ontlawry, 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  ofience,  should  be 
attached  to  all  impetration  of  benefices  from  Rome  by 
purchase  or  otherwise.^ 

If  statute  law  could  have  touched  the  evil,  these  en- 
actments would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  popes  in  England  was  of  that 
subtle  kind  which  was  not  so  readily  defeated.  The 
TiMstatate  law  was  Still  defied,  or  still  evaded  ;  and  the 
•sain  enact,  strugglc  coutiuued  till  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  legislature  labouring  patiently,  but 


^  25  Ed.  IIL  itet  4.  A  clause  in  the  preamble  of  thia  act  bean  a  tff- 
nificantlj  Erastiaa  complexion:  ^eome  MMte  EgU»c  e$toU  founde  en  tttai  db 
prdeuU  dam  U  rojfcmlmt  DtngkUrrt  par  It  dii  Roi  et  «et  progemkmn,  ef 
eotmUe,  b<troni^  et  nobUi  de  ce  Boyaulme  et  kmr$  ancettreMf  pour  enx  et  le  poe- 
pU  enfmrmer  delaUi  DieiL  If  the  Church  of  England  was  held  to  have 
been  founded  not  by  the  snocesson  of  the  Apostles,  but  by  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  the  daim  of  Heniy  VlIL  to  the  supremacy  was  precisely  in  thi 
ppr  It  of  the  constittttioo. 
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meffectoallj,  to  confine  with  fresh  enactments  their  in- 
genious adyersaiy.^ 

At  length  symptoms  appeared  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  popes  to  maintain  their  claims  xiMpoiMt 
with  spiritual  censures,  and  the  nation  was  ^^^^ 
obliged  to  resolve  upon  the  course  which,  in  **»««*»"<^ 
the  event  of  their  resorting  to  that  extremity,  it  would 
follow.     The  lay  lords  ^  and  the  House  of  Commons 
fimnd  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.     They 
passed  a  fresh  penal  statute  with  prohibitions  even 
more    emphatically  strincent,  and    decided  Th«pMrii». 
that  '^  if  any  man  faromrht  mto  this  realm  any  oium  thai 

^  ^  .      xi  to  bring  aaj 

sentence,  summons,  or  ezcommumcation,  con-  raohoen- 
trarv  to  the  effect  of  the  statute,  he  shoidd  ther»im 
incur  pain  of  life  and  members,  with  forfeit-  uimi  with 
ure  of  goods ;  and  if  any  prelate  made  exe-  iMWian. 
cution  of  such  sentence,  his  temporalities  should  be 
taken  from  him,  and  should  abide  in  the  king's  hands 
till  redress  was  made."  ^ 

So  bold  a  measure  threatened  nothing  less  than  open 
rupture.  The  act,  however,  seems  to  have  been  passed 
in  haste,  without  determined  consideration ;  and  on 
second  thoughts,  it  was  held  more  prudent  to  attempt  a 

1  88  Ed.  nL  itet  2;  8  Bic  n.  c^ft.  8;  13  Bic.  n.  cap.  15;  18  Ric  IL 
flit  a.  The  fixst  of  these  acteoontaiDS  a  paragraph  which  shifts  the  blttM 
Dram  the  popes  themselves  to  the  officials  of  the  Roman  coarts.  The  statute 
la  said  to  have  been  enacted  en  eide  et  oonfort  do  pape  qui  monlt  sovent  a 
eitae  tnibles  par  tieles  et  aemblables  damonrs  et  impetradons,  et  qui  j 
mtki  yolmtien  oorenable  remedie,  si  sa  sejntetee  estoit  snr  ces  choaea 
wfaomee.  I  had  regarded  this  passage  as  a  fiction  of  courtesy  like  that  of 
the  Long  Parliament  who  leyied  troopa  in  the  name  of  Charles  I.  The 
anqiicioaa  omission  of  the  danse,  however,  in  the  translation  of  the  statutes 
wUdi  waa  made  in  the  later  years  of  HeniyVIIL  Justifies  an  interpietatioB 
Men  ikvourable  to  the  mtentions  of  the  popes. 

s  The  abbots  and  Uahops  decently  protested.  Their  protest  was  read  ii 
pnBament,  and  entered  on  the  Rolls.  RoL  Pari  UL  [264]  quoted  bf 
liqgKdy  who  has  given  a  fhll  account  of  these  transactions. 

•  uniD.iLiiiita. 
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milder  course.  The  strength  of  the  opposition  to  tile 
papacy  lay  with  the  Commons.^  When  the  session  of 
A  ** great  parliament  was  over,  a  great  council  was  sum- 
dresses  the  mouod  to  recousidcr  what  should  be  done, 
SeSieforan  and  au  address  was  drawn  up,  and  £drwarded 
ment  to  Romc,  with  a  request  that  the  then  reign- 

ing pope  would  devise  some  manner  by  which  the  di£S- 
culty  could  be  arranged.^  Boniiace  IX.  replied  with 
the  same  want  of  judgment  which  was  shown  afterwards 
on  an  analogous  occasion  by  Clement  V II.  He  disbe- 
lieved the  danger ;  and  diuing  the  government  to  per- 
severe, he  granted  a  prebcndal  stall  at  Wells  to  an 
Italian  cardinal,  to  which  a  presentation  had  been  made 
already  by  the  king.  Opposing  suits  were  instantly 
instituted  between  die  claimants  in  the  courts  of  the 
TbeqiMftioB  two  countrios.  A  docisiou  was  given  in  Eng- 
•niMaeby  land  in  favour  of  the  nominee  of  the  king, 
^^oS;  and  the  bishops  <^eing  to  support  the  cro^ 
bishops.  were  excommunicated.^  The  court  of  Rome 
had  resolved  to  try  the  issue  by  a  struggle  of  force, 
and  the  government  had  no  alternative  but  to  surren* 
der  at  discretion,  or  to  persevere  at  all  hazards,  and 
resist  the  usurpation. 

The  proceedings  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  been 

^  ^^^^   unusual,  and  significant  of  the  unportance  of 

the  crisis.     Parliament  either  was  sitting  at 

the  time  when  the  excommunication  was  issued,  or 

else  it  was  immediately  assembled ;  and  the  House  of 

1  See  16  Rio.  II.  cap.  5. 

s  This  it  will  be  remembered  waa  the  coarse  which  was  aitorwards  iU- 
lowed  bj  the  parliament  under  Heniy  Vlll.  before  abolishing  the  pajrment 
offlnt-fruits. 

*  LIngard  says,  that  "  there  were  mmonrs  that  if  the  prelates  exeoatad 
die  deetee  of  the  king's  courts,  they  would  be  excommunicated."  — Vol. 
III.  p.  172.  The  language  of  the  act  of  pariiament,  16  Ric  II.  cap.  f  ,  if 
explicit  that  the  sentence  was  pronounced. 
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Gommons  drew  up,  in  the  fonn  of  a  i)etition  to  the 
king,  a  declaration  of  the  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred. After  having  stated  general]  j  the  English  law 
on  the  presentation  to  benefices,  "  Now  of  late,"  they 
added,  **  divers  processes  be  made  by  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  censures  of  excommunication  upon  certain 
bishops,  because  they  have  made  execution  of  the  judg- 
ments [given  in  the  king's  courts],  to  the  open  disheri- 
iOB  of  the  crown ;  whereby,  if  remedy  be  not  provided, 
the  crown  of  England,  which  hath  been  so  free  at  all 
timeSf  that  it  has  been»  in  no  earthly  subjection,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm  by  him  be  defeated  and  avoided  at  his  will,  in 
perpetual  destruction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  our 
lord,  his  crown,  his  regality,  and  all  his  realm.''  The 
Gommons,  therefore,  on  their  part,  declared,  TheHows 

rm  11*  1  11       ofCommona 

^*  That  the  thm&:s  so  attempted  were  clearly  <tec]«re  that 
against  the  kmgWown  and  his  regality,  nsed  M«.^ 
and  approved  of  in  the  time  of  all  his  pro-  UTeanddie, 
genitors,  and  therefore  they  and  all  the  liege  commons 
of  the  reakn  would  stand  with  their  said  lord  the  king, 
and  his  said  crown,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  to  Uve  and 
die."  ^    Whether  they  made  allusion  to  the  act  of  1389 
does  not  appear,  —  a  measure  passed  under  protest  firom 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  possibly  held  unequal 
to  meet  the  emergency,  —  at  all  events  they  would  not 
rely  upon  it.     For  after  this  peremptory  as-  AnddadM 
tertion  of  their  own  opinion,  they  desired  the  e^L^S* 
king,  ^^  and  required  him  in  the  way  of  jus-  ^S^'ulL 
tice,"  to  examine  severally  the  lords  spiritual  "^^ 
and  temporal  how  they  thought,  and  how  ■*'°* 
they  would  stand.^    The  examination  was  made,  and 
the  result  was  satisfactory.    The  lay  lords  replied  with- 

1  16  Bic  n.  c^>.  S.  s  Ibid. 
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out  reservation  that  they  would  support  the  crown. 
The  bishops  (they  were  in  a  difBcolty  for  which  all 
TiMUyiordi  allowance  must  be  made*)  gave  a  cautious, 
Mctijr.Mid  but  also  a  manly  answer.  Ihey  would  not 
lords  iodi.  affirm,  they  said,  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to 
■ame  efEeot  excommunicate  them  in  such  cases,  and  they 
oommoDs.  would  not  Say  that  he  had  not.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  legal  or  illegal,  such  excommunication 
was  against  the  privileges  of  the  English  crown,  and 
therefore  that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  and  ought  to 
be  with  the  crown,  laialment^  like  loyal  subjects,  as  they 
were  bound  by  their  allegiance.^ 

In  this  unusual  and  emphatic  manner,  the  three  es- 
tates agreed  that  the  pope  should  be  resisted ;  and  an 
act  passed  ^^  that  all  persons  suing  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  obtaining  thence  any  bulls,  instruments,  sentences 
of  excommunication  which  touched  the  king,  or  were 
against  him,  his  regality,  or  his  realm,  and  they  which 
brought  the  same  within  the  realm,  or  received  the 
same,  or  made  thereof  notification,  or  any  other  execu- 
tion whatever,  within  the  realm  or  without,  they,  their 
notaries,  procurators,  maintainers  and  abettors,  &utors 
and  counsellors,  should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  their  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chat- 
tels, be  forfeited." 

The  resolute  attitude  of  the  country  terminated  the 
Tbtpop*  struggle.  Boniface  prudently  yielded,  and  for 
y*""^  the  moment,  and  indeed  for  ever  under  this 

especial  form,  the  wave  of  papal  encroachment  was 
rolled  back.  The  temper  which  had  been  roused  in  the 
contest  might  perhaps  have  carried  the  nation  further. 
The  liberties  of  the  crown  had  been  asserted  success- 
fully.   The  analogous  liberties  of  the  church  might 

1  16  Ric.  n.  cap.  6. 
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haye  fbUowed;  and  other  channels,  too,  might  have 
been  cut  off,  through  which  the  papal  exchequer  fed 
itself  on  English  blood.  But  at  this  crisis  die  anti« 
Roman  poUcy  was  arrested  in  its  course  by  another 
movement,  which  turned  the  current  of  suspicion,  and 
frightened  back  the  nation  to  conservatism. 

While  the  crown  and  the  parliament  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  pope,  the  undulations  of  the  Anaiogoaa 
dispute  had  penetrated  down  among  the  body  ^!^ti» 

,  .       .  laity  againfl 

of  the  people,  and  an  agitation  had  been  com-  ciMoomi^ 
menced  of  an  analogous  kind  against  the  spir-  clergy. 
itnal  authorities  at  home.  The  parliament  had  lamented 
that  the  duties  of  the  religious  houses  were  left  unful- 
filled, in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of  their  superi- 
ors abroad.  The  people,  who  were  equally  convinced 
of  the  neglect  of  duty,  adopted  an  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon  less  &vourable  to  the  clergy,  and  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  temptations  of  worldliness,  and  the  self- 
indulgence  generated  by  enormous  wealth. 

This  form  of  discontent  found  its  exponent  in  John 
Wycliffe,  the  great  forerunner  of  the  Refer-  j^^^ 
mation,  whose  austere  figure  stands  out  above  ^y®"** 
the  crowd  of  notables  in  English  history,  with  an  out 
line  not  unlike  that  of  another  forerunner  of  a  greater 
change. 

The  early  life  of  Wyclifie  is  obscure.    Lewis,  on 
the  authority  of  Leland,^  says  that  he  was  HiBe«ij 
bom  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.     Fuller,  •"•"• 
though  with  some  hesitation,  prefers   Durham.^    H« 
f^merges  into  distinct  notice  in  1360,  ten  years  subse- 
quent  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Statute  of  Provisors, 

1  Lewis,  Life  of  WycHffe. 

s  If  such  KwiUia  mtdia  might  be  allowed  to  man,  which  ia  beDeatb 
tamty  and  above  oonjectuie,  each  should  I  call  our  penuasion  thai  he 
bon  in  Dorham.  ^  Fuller's  WorihieM^  Vol.  I.  p.  479. 
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having  then  acquired  a  great  Oxford  reputation  as  a 
lecturer  in  divinity,  and  having  earned  for  himself 
powerful  friends  and  powerful  enemies.  He  had  made 
his  name  distinguished  by  attacks  upon  the  clergy  for 
their  indolence  and  profligacy :  attacks  both  written 
and  orally  deliverod,  —  those,  written,  we  observe,  be- 
ing written  in  English,  not  in  Latin.^  In  1365,  Islip, 
Archbishop  of  Canterboty,  appointed  him  Warden  of 
Canterbury  Hall ;  the  appointment,  however,  was  made 
with  some  irregularity,  and  the  following  year.  Arch- 
bishop Islip  dying,  his  successor,  Langham,  deprived 
WycUife,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 
It  seemed,  nevertheless,  that  no  personal  reflection  was 
intended  by  this  decision,  for  Edward  III.  nominated 
the  ex-wai*den  one  of  his  chaplains  immediately  after, 
and  employed  him  on  an  important  mission  to  Bruges, 
where  a  conference  on  the  benefice  question  was  to  be 
held  with  a  papal  commission. 

Other  church  preferment  was  subsequently  given  to 
Wycliffe ;  but  Oxford  remained  the  chief  scene  of  his 
work.  He  continued  to  hold  his  professorship  of  di» 
vinity ;  and  firom  this  office  the  character  of  Ins  history 
took  its  complexion.  At  a  time  when  books  were  rare 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  lecturers  who  had  truth  to 
communicate  fresh  drawn  from  the  fountain,  held  an 
bifiuence  which  in  these  days  it  is  as  difficult  to  ima  • 
ine  as,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  verrate.  Students 
from  all  Europe  flocked  to  the  feet  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fiaeeor,  who  became  the  leader  of  a  party  by  the  mere 
fret  of  his  position. 

The  burden  of  Wyclifib's  teaching  was  the  exposure 
of  the  indolent  fictions  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  religion  in  the  established  theory  of  the  church.    He 


waft  ft  mftn  of  most  rimple  life ;  austere  in  i^pearaiioe» 
with   bare  feet  and  russet  mantle.^     As  a  simpUoftyac 
soldier  of  Christ,  he  saw  in  his  Great  Mas-  babits. 
ter  and  his  Apostles  the  patterns  whom  he  was  bound  to 
imitate.    By  ibe  contagion  of  example  he  gathered  about 
him  other  men  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and  gradually, 
under  his  captaincy,  these  ^*  poor  priests,"  as  ^j^  ^^^ 
they  were  called — Towed  ta  poverty  because  p'*^*^ 
Christ  was  poor  —  vowed  to  accept  no  benefice*  lest 
tihey  should  misspend  the  property  of  the  poor,  ai  J  be- 
cause, fts  apostles,  they  were  bound  to  go  where  their 
Master  called  them,'  spread  out  over  the  country  as  an 
army  of  missionaries,  to  preach  the  faith  which  they 
found  in  the  Bible  —  to  preach,  not  of  relics  msdoo- 
and  of  indulgences,  but  of  repentance  and      °^ 
of  the  ffrace   of  Groi     They"  carried  with  Th«  tnno^ 
them  copiea  of  the  Bible  which  Wyclifie  had  Bibit. 
translated,  leaving  here  and  there^  as  they  travelled, 
theiir  costly  treasures,  as  shining  seed  points  of  light ; 
and  they  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  bish- 
ops, or  their  right  to  silence  them. 

If  this  had  been  all,  and  perhaps  if  Edward  III.  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  prince  less  miserably  incapable 
than  his  grandson  Richard,  Wyclifie  might  have  made 
good  his  ground ;  the  movement  of  the  parliament 
against  the  pope  might  have  tmitedin  a  common  stream 
with  the  sjHritual  move  against  the  church  at  homo, 
snd  the  Reformation  have  been  anteckted  by  a  century. 
He  was  summoned  to  answer  for  himself  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1877.  He  appeared  in 
eourt  supported  by  the  presence  of  John  of  H^bpn. 
Graunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  eldest  of  jS^^ 
Edward's  surviving  sons,  and  die  authori- 
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ties  Tvere  unable  to  strike  him  behind  so  powerful  a 
shield. 

But  the  ^^poor  priests"  had  other  doctrines  besides 
those  which  they  discovered  in  the  Bible,  relating  to 
subjects  with  which,  as  apostles,  thej  would  have  dcme 
better  if  they  had  shrunk  from  meddling.  The  in* 
efficiency  of  the  clergy  was  occasioned,  as.Wyclifib 
ruan  that  thought,  by  their  wealth  and  by  their  luxury, 
ftriftfcto  He  desired  to  save  them  from  a  temptation 
•irarcr  of       too  heavv  for  them  to  bear,  and  he  insisted 

thair  prop-  . 

■igr-  that  by  neglect  of  duty  their  wealth  had  been 

forfeited,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  laity  to 
take  it  from  its  unworthy  possessors.  The  invectiyes 
with  which  the  argument  was  accompanied  produced  a 
widely-spread  irritation.  The  reins  of  the  country  fell 
simultaneously  into  the  weak  hands  of  Richard  II., 
and  the  consequence  was  a  rapid  spread  of  disorder. 
In  the  year  which  followed  Richard's  accession,  consis- 
tory judges  were  assaulted  in  their  courts,  sanctuaries 
were  violated,  priests  were  attacked  and  ill-treated  in 
church,  churchyard,  and  cathedral,  and  even  while  en- 
gaged in  the  mass  ;  ^  the  contagion  of  the  growing  an- 
archy seems  to  have  touched  even  Wyclifie  himsdf, 
and  touched  him  in  a  point  most  deeply*  dangerous. 
His  theory  of  property,  and  his  study  of  the  cliarao- 
ter  of  Christ,  had  led  him  to  the  near  con- 
fines of  Anabaptism.  Expanding  his  views 
upon  the  estates  of  the  church  into  an  axiom,  he  taught 
fiMiyor  that  ^^  charters  of  perpetual  inheritance  were 
tf  pvopwiy.  impossible ;  '*  ^*  that  God  could  not  give  men 
civil   possessions    for  oyer ; " '    **  that    property   was 

^  1  Bie.  n.  €«p.  18. 

s  Wabii^flum,  906-7,  Apod  Ungard.  It  is  to  be  obaorved,  howevtr, 
Huit  WTcUffe  hinuelf  limited  his  ugnmeats  strictly  to  the  property  of  the 
ekqar.    Soe  lIIhiwn*slKil0fy^La<m  CAiufMiiil^ 
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S>imded  in  grace,  and  derived  firom  Grod ;  **  and  **  see- 
ing that  forfeiture  was  the  punishment  of  treason,  and 
all  sin  was  treason  against  God,  the  sinner  must  conse- 
quently forfeit  his  right  to  what  he  held  of  God." 
These  propositions  were  nakedly  true,  as  we  shall 
most  of  us  allow ;  but  Gt)d  has  his  own  methods  of 
enforcing  extreme  principles ;  and  human  legislation 
may  only  meddle  with  them  at  its  peril.  The  tlieorjr 
as  an  abstraction  could  be  represented  as  applying 
equally  to  the  laity  as  to  the  clergy,  and  the  new  teach- 
ing received  a  practical  comment  in  1861,  in  the  inva- 
sion of  London  by  Wat,  the  tyler  of  Dart-  ^^^  Tj\n'» 
ford,  and  100,000  men,  who  were  to  level  *«»«"«««»• 
all  ranks,  put  down  the  church,  and  establish  universal 
Uberty.i  Two  priests  accompanied  the  insurgents,  not 
WycUfie's  followers,  but  the  Ucentious  counterfeits  of 
them,  who  trod  inevitably  in  their  footsteps,  and  were 
as  inevitably  countenanced  by  their  doctrines.  The 
insurrection  was  attended  with  the  bloodshed,  destruc- 
tion, and  ferocity  natural  to  such  outbreaks.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  many  gentlemen  were 
murdered ;  and  a  great  part  of  London  sacked  and 
burnt.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  this  disaster  to 
WycliflFe,  nor  was  there  any  desire  to  hold  him  respon- 
nble  for  it ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  a  miMhicT 
doctrines  which  he  had  taught  were  incom-  mentoa* 
patible,  at  that  particular  time,  with  an  effect-  taiehinff 
ive  repiession  of  the  spirit  which  had  caused  the  ex* 
plosion.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  had  brought  dis- 
credit on  his  nobler  efforts  by  ambiguous  language  on 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  had  taught  the 
wiser  and  better  portion  of  the  people  to  confound  het« 
erodoxy  of  opinion  with  sedition,  anarchy,  and  disorder. 

I  Wabingfajun,  p.  975,  apud  Lingard. 
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So  long  as  WycHfie  Kved,  his  own  lofty  character 
was  a  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples; and  although  his  &your  had  far  declined,  a 
party  in  the  state  remained  attached  to  him,  with  suffi- 
cient influence  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  extreme 
Maarartftir  measurcs  agaiust  the  ^^poor  priests.'*  In  the 
rtMoTite  year  {bllowinfic  the  insurrection,  arf  act  was 
MMBdta th§  passed  for  their  repression  in  the  House  of 
LMftk  Lords,  and  was  sent  down  by  the  king  to  the 

Commons.  They  were  spoken  of  as  **  evil  persons,** 
gcnng  from  place  to  place  in  defiance  of  the  bishops, 
preaching  in  the  open  air  to  great  congregations  at 
markets  and  fairs,  "  exciting  the  people,"  "  engender- 
ing discord  between  the  estates  of  the  realm.'*  The 
ordinaries  had  no  power  to  silence  them,  and  had  there- 
fore desired  that  commissions  should  be  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  the  various  counties,  to  arrest  all  such. per- 
sons, and  confine  them,  until  they  would  ^^  justify  them- 
ikMedby  selves  "  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.^  Wyc- 
Bonaat  liffe  petitioned  afi^ainst  the  bill,  and  it  was 
petttton.  rejected ;  not  so  much  perhaps  out  of  ten- 
derness for  the  reformer,  as  because  the  Lower  House 
was  excited  by  the  controversy  with  the  pope ;  and 
being  doubtfully  disposed  towards  the  clergy,  was  re- 
luctant to  subject  the  people  to  a  more  stringent  spirit- 
ual control. 

But  Wycliflfe  himself  meanwhile  had  received  a  clear 
intimation  of  his  own  declining  position.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  church  authorities,  and  his  efforts  at  re- 
mvigorating  the  fiiith  of  the  country,  had  led  him  into 
dcmblful  statements  on  the  nature  of  the  eucharist ;  he 
had  entangled  himself  in  dubious  metaphysics  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  no  middle  course  is  really  possible ;  and 

1  5]tte.n.  M^S 
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bemg  summoned  to  answer  for  his  btngoage  before  a 
synod  in  London,  he  had  thrown  himself  again  for 
protection  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     The  wyeiifb*8 
duke   (not  unnaturally  under  the  circum-  Eowefer^ 
stances)  declined  to  encourasce  what  he  could  He  nutkM 
neitlier  approve  nor  understand ;  ^  and  Wye-  lion, 
Kflfe,  by  his  great  patron's  advice,  submitted.     He  read 
a  confession  of  fiuth  before  the  bishops,  which  was  held 
BRtisfiu^tory ;  he  was  forbidden,  however,  to  Aaddki 
preach  again  in  Oxford,  and  retired  to  his  issi  ' 
Eving  of  Lutterworth,  in   Leicestershire,  where  two 
years  later  he  died. 

With  him  departed  all  which  was  best  and  purest  in 
the  movement  which  he  had  commenced.    The  zeal  of 
his  followers  was  not  extinguished,  but  the  wisdom  was 
extinguished  which  had  directed  it ;  and  perhaps  the 
being  treated  as  the  enemies  of  order  had  itself  a 
tendency  to  make  them  what  they  were  believed  to 
be.    They  were  left  unmolested  for  the  next  wycHs^i 
twenty  years,  the  feebleness  of  the  jrovem-  eoottoMM 
ment,  the  angry  complexion  which  had  been  £9?£« 
assumed  by  the  dispute  with  Rome,  and  the  when  they 
political  anarchy  in  the  dosintr  decade  of  the  the  baa  m 
century,  combimng  to  give  them  temporary  oronier. 
inciter ;  but  they  availed  themselves  of  their  opportu- 
nity to  travel  further  on  the  dangerous  road  on  which 
they  had  entered ;  and  on  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try under  Henry  IV.  they  fell  under  the  general  ban 
which  struck  down  all  parties  who  had  shared  in  the 
late  disturbances. 

Tliey  had  been  spared  in  1882,  only  for  more  sharp 
denunciation,  and  a  more  cruel  fate ;  and  Boniface 
baving  healed,  on  his  side,  the  wounds  which  had  been 

1  WOkina,  Cbndfto,  m.  160- 1S7. 
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opened,  by  well-timed  concessions,  then  ^iras  no  reason 
left  for  leniency.  The  character  of  the  Lollard  teach- 
ing was  thus  described  (perhaps  in  somewhat  exag- 

gerated  language)  in  the  preamble  of  the  act 

ofl401,i 
^^  Divers  false  and  perverse  people,"  so  runs  the  act 
f0t4f  ficrtf-  De  Heretico  camburendo^  **of  a  certain  new 


sect,  damnably  thinking  of  the  &ith  of  the 
aacramdnts  of  the  church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
same,  against  the  law  of  Grod  and  of  the  church,  usurp- 
ing the  office  of  preaching,  do  perversely  and  mali- 
ciously, in  divers  places  within  the  realm,  preach  and 
teach  divers  new  doctrines,  and  wicked  erroneous  opin- 
Miikfti  ions,  contrary  to  the  fkith  and  determination 
ihttMohing.  of  Holy  Church.  And  of  such  sect  and 
wicked  doctrines  they  make  unlawful  conventicles, 
they  hold  and  exercise  schools^  they  make  and  write 
books,  tliey  do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people, 
and  excite  and  stir  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection, 
and  make  great  strife  and  division  among  the  people, 
and  other  enormities  horrible  to  be  heard,  daily  do 
perpetrate  and  commit.  The  diocesans  cannot  by  their 
jurisdiction  spiritual,  without  aid  of  the  King's  Maj- 
esty, sufficiently  correct  these  said  fidse  and  perverse 
people,  nor  refrain  their  malice,  because  they  do  go 
from  diocess  to  diocess,  and  will  not  appear  before  the 
said  diocesans ;  but  the  jurisdiction  spiritual,  the  keys 
of  t^e  church,  and  the  censures  of  the  same,  do  utterly 
contemn  and  despise ;  and  so  their  wicked  preachings 
and  doctrines  they  do  from  day  to  day  continue  and 
exercise,  to  the  destruction  of  all  order  and  rule,  right 
and  reason." 

Something  of  these  violent  accusations  is  perhapr 

1  Jh  H§niSa9  tmbmrmdo.    2  Hen.  lY.  cap.  1ft. 
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due  to  the  horror  with  which  false  doctrine  in  matters 
of  faith  was  looked  upon  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
grace  by  which  alone  an  honest  life  was  made  possible 
being  held  to  be  dependent  upon  orthodoxy.  But  the 
Lollards  had  become  political  revolutionists  as  well  a; 
religious  reformers ;  the  revolt  against  the  spiritual 
authority  had  encouraged  and  countenanced  a  revolt 
agair.st  the  secular ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, that  these  institutions  should  have  sympathized 
with  each  other,  and  have  united  to  repress  a  danger 
which  was  formidable  to  both. 

The  bishops,  by  this  act,  received  arbitrary  --ower  to 
arrest  and  imprison   on   suspicion,   without  r-^aaon. 
check  or  restraint  of  law,  at  their  will  and  the  buhopi 
pleasure.  Prisoners  who  refiised  to  abjure  their  txojuio, 
errors, who  persisted  in  heresy,  or  relapsed  into  it  afler 
abjuration,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  —  a 
dreadful  punishment,  on  the  wickedness  of  which  the 
world  has  long  been   happily  agreed.     Yet  we  must 
remember  that  those  who  condemned  teach-  TheataiM 
ers  of  heresy  to  the  flames,  considered  that  JJji^, 
heresy  itself  involved  everlasting  perdition ;  ^"** 
that  they  were  but  faintly  imitating  the  severity  which 
orthodoxy  still  ascribes  to  Almighty  Qod  Himself. 

The  tide  which  was  thus  setting  back  in  favour  of 
the  church  did  not  yet,  however,  flow  freely,  and  witli- 
out  a  check.  The  Commons  consented  to  sacrifice  the 
heretics,  but  they  still  cast  wistful  looks  on  The  com- 
the  lands  of  the  relifidous  houses.  On  two  JieCiowDftf 
several  occasions,  in  1406,  and  again  1410,  tioD  of 

church  pfOD* 

spoliation  was  debated  in  the  Lower  House,  vtj 
and  representations  were  made  upon  the  subject  to  the 
king.^    The  country,  too,  continued  to  be  agitated  with 

1  Stow,  380,  iss. 
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wai  and  treason  ;  and  when  Henry  V.  became  king,  in 
ice«8aioa  1412,  the  chuTch  was  still  uneasy,  and  the 
■r  Htnry  Y.  j^jjards  were  as  dangeroos  as  ever.  Whether 
by  pradent  conduct  they  might  have  secured  a  repeal 
of  the  persecuting  act  is  uncertain  ;  it  is  ibore  likely, 
from  their  conduct,  that  they  had  made  their  existence 
incompatible  with  the  security  of  any  tolerable  govern* 
ment 

A  rumour  having  gone  abroad  that  the  king  in* 
tended  to  enforce  the  laws  against  heresy,  notices  were 
found  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  London  churches, 
that  if  any  such  measure  was  attempted,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  would  be  in  arms  to  oppose  it.  These 
papers  were  traced  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  otherwise 
called  Lord  Cobham,  a  man  whose  true  character  is 
J°5JJ5*^  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  the  conflict 
®'*«"**^  of  the  evidence  which  has  6ome  down  to  us 
about  him,  than  that  of  almost  any  noticeable  per- 
son in  history.  He  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  a 
fkntic.  He  was  certainly  prepared,  if  we  may  trust 
the  words  of  a  royal  proclamation  (and  Henry  was  per- 
sonally intimate  with  Oldcastle,  and  otherwise  was  not 
likely  to  have  exa^erated  the  charges  against  him), 
he  was  prepared  to  venture  a  rebeUion,  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  himself  becoming  the  president  of  some  possible 
I^llard  commonwealth.^  The  king,  with  swUt  deci- 
siveness, annihilated  the  incipient  treason.  Oldeastle 
was  himself  arrested.  He  escaped  out  of  the  Tower 
into  Scotland  ;  and  while  Henry  was  absent  in  France 
he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  organize  some  kind  of 
QUoMtto  Scotch  invasion ;  but  he  was  soon  after  again 
taken  on  the  Welsh  Border,  tried  and  eze- 


i  Rot  Pari  IV.  84,  10S,  ^>iid  Lingud;  "Bjmin,  IX.  89, 119, 189, 1T9 
19S;  MHiium,  YoL  Y.  p.  090-695. 
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cuted.  An  act  which  was  passed  in  1414  described 
his  proceediue;8  as  an  ^^  attempt  to  destroy  the  rnth  101 
king,  and  all  other  manner  of  estates  of  the  hmtj, 
realm  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  also  all  manner 
of  policy,  and  finally  the  laws  of  the  land."  The  sedi- 
tion was  held  to  have  originated  in  heresy,  and  for  the 
better  repression  of  such  mischiefi  in  time  to  come,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  sherifis,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  every  other  officer 
harmg  government  of  people,  were  sworn  on  entering 
their  office  to  use  their  best  power  and  diligence  to  de- 
tect and  prosecute  all  perscms  sni^iected  of  so  heinous  a 
crime.  ^ 

Thus  perished  WydiSb's  labour,  —  ndt  wholly,  be- 
cause his  translation  of  the  Bible  still  remained  a  rare 
treasure ;  a  seed  of  future   life,  which  would  si.ring 
again  under  happier  circumstances.      But  the    sect 
which  he  organised,  the  special  doctrines  which  he  sec 
himself  to  teach,  after  a  brief  blaze  of  success,  ^ig^  |^ 
sank  into  darkness ;  and  no  trace  remained  ^^uSi^ 
of  Lollardry  except  the  black  memory  of  con-  ""^"■•^ 
tempt  and  hatred  with  which  the  heretics  of  the  four- 
'teenth  century  were  remembered  by  the  English  peo- 
ple, long  after  the  actual  Reformation  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land.* 

^  9  Hoi.  V.  itat.  1,  cap.  7. 

*  Ihere  b  no  bettor  test  of  the  popular  opinion  of  a  man  than  the  char 
acter  aatigned  to  him  on  the  stage;  and  till  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  ceo- 
tmy  Sir  John  Oldcastle  remained  the  profligate  baffoon  of  English  comedj. 
Whether  in  life  he  bore  the  character  so  assigned  to  him,  I  am  nnable  to 
tay.  The  pq^ularity  of  Heniy  Y.,  and  the  splendour  of  liis  French  warf 
served  no  doubt  to  colour  all  who  had  opposed  him  with  a  blacker  shade 
than  they  deserved:  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  Shakspeare,  though  not 
Atending  Falstaff  as  a  portrait  of  Oldcastle,  thought  of  him  as  he  was 
designing  the  character;  and  it  is  altogether  certain  that  by  the  Loudon 
pnblle  Falstaff  was  supposed  to  represent  Oldcastle.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  such  an  expression  as  ^  my  old  Uid  of  the  castle.*!  should  b« 
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So  poor  a  close  to  a  movement  of  so  fair  promise 
OMHMof  iras  dae  partly  to  the  agitated  temper  of  the 
SkJnn,  times  ;  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  judgment 
in  Wycliffe ;  but  chiefly  and  essentially  because  it  wai 
an  untimely  birth.  Wycliffe  saw  the  evil ;  he  did  not 
wuekianoi  ^^  *^®  remedy ;  and  neither  in  his  mind  nor 
i!iit!i7.'t)r  ^  ^®  mind  of  the  world  about  him  had  the 
™JJ*^  problem  ripened  itself  for  solution.  England 
'^  would  have   gained  little  by  the  premature 

overthrow  of  the  church,  when  the  house  out  of  which 
the  evil  spirit  was  cast  out  could  have  been  but  swept 
and  garnished  for  the  occupation  of  the  seven  devils  of 
anarchy. 

The  fire  of  heresy  continued  to  smoulder,  exploding 
occasionally  in  insurrection,^  occasionally  blazing  up  in 
nobler  form,  when  some  poor  seeker  for  the  truth, 
groping  for  a  vision  of  God  in  the  darkness  of  the  years 
which  followed,  found  his  way  into  that  high  presence 

^^^^  ^^^^^  }^^  ^^^'^  ^^'  But  substantially, 
the  nation  relapsed  into  obedience,  —  the 
church  was  reprieved  for  a  century.  Its  fall  was  de- 
layed till  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  attacked  was  win- 
nowed clean  of  all  doubtful  elements  —  until  Protes- 
> 

accidental;  and  in  the  epilogae  to  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  Ae  Fcmrti^ 
when  promising  to  reintroduce  Falstaff  once  more,  Shakspeare  saja,  **  where 
for  anything  I  know  he  shall  die  of  the  sweat,  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr, 
and  this  is  not  the  man.**  He  had,  therefore,  certainly  been  supposed  to  be 
the  man,  and  Falstafif  represented  the  English  conception  of  the  character 
of  the  Lollard  hero.  I  should  add,  however,  that  Dean  Milman,  who  has 
•xamined  the  records  which  remain  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  this 
remaricable  person  with  elaborate  care  and  ability,  concludes  emphatically 
ii^  his  fkvour. 

I  Two  curious  letters  of  Heniy  VI.  upon  the  Lollards,  written  in  1431, 
^e  printed  in  the  Archaologia^  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  899,  &c  **  As  God  know- 
^th,**  he  says  of  them,  "  never  would  they  be  subject  to  his  laws  nor  to 
iiaa*s,  but  would  be  loose  and  flnae  to  rob,  reve,  and  dispoil,  slay  and 
destroy  all  men  of  thrift  and  worship,  as  they  proposed  to  have  done  in  out 
ftitliei*8days;  and  of  lads  and  lunlain«  would  make  lot  da." 
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tantism  had  recommenced  its  enterprise  in  a  dejire,  \ 
not  for  a  &irer  adjustment  of  the  world's  good  things,  I 
but  in  a  desire  for  some  deeper,  truer,  nobler,  holier  i 
insight  into  the  will  of  God.  It  recommenced  not  ' 
under  the  auspices  of  a  WyclifFe,  not  with  New  birth  oi 

,  .   ,  '^  /  RrotMtant. 

the  partial  countenance  of  a  government  iam. 
which  was  crossing  swords  with  the  Father  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  and  menacing  the  severance  of  England 
from  the  unity  of  the  faith,  but  under  a  strong  dynasty 
of  undoubted  Catholic  loyalty,  with  the  entire  adminis- 
trative power,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  in  the  hands 
of  the  episcopate.  It  sprung  up  spontaneously,  un- 
guided,  unexcited,  by  the  vitad  necessity  of  its  nature, 
among  the  masses  of  the  nation. 

Leafing  over  a  century,  I  pass  to  the  year  1525,  at 
which  time,  or  about  which  time,  a  society  AsaoctetiM 

,-     -    .      _         ,  ...  .'    .-       _-,•'     of  Christian 

was  enrolled  m  London  callmfi:  itself  ^^  The  Bnthrea 

enrolled  In 

Association  of  Christian  Brothers."  ^  It  was  London. 
composed  of  poor  men,  chiefly  tradesmen,  artisans,  a 
few,  a  very  few  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  carefully 
organized,  it  was  provided  with  moderate  funds,  which 
were  regularly  audited ;  and  its  paid  agents  went  up 
and  down  the  country  carrying  Testaments  and  tracts 
with  them,  and  enrolling  in  the  order  all  persons  who 
dared  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  a  cause.  The  gpiritof  ih» 
harvest  had  been  long  ripenings  The  records  *»®"»*^- 
of  the  bishops'  courts  >  are  filled  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century  with  accounts  of  prosecutions  for  heresy  — 
with  prosecutions,  that  is,  of  men  and  women  to  whom 

1  Prtoeedings  of  an  orginized  Society  in  London  called  the  Chriatlan 
Liethren,  aapported  by  voliintaiy  contributions,  for  the  diapenion  of  traett 
Igahiat  the  doctrinea  of  the  Church:  Roilt  Houu  M3» 

^  Hale*a  Precedents.  The  London  and  Lincoln  RegisterB,  in  Foxe,  VoL 
IV. ;  and  the  MS.  Registera  of  Archbishopa  Morton  and  Warham,  At  ? 
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the  masses,  the  pilgrimages,  the  indulgences,  the  par- 
dons, the  effete  paraphernalia  of  the  establishment,  had 
become  intolerable ;  who  had  risen  up  in  blind  resist- 
ance, and  had  declared,  with  passionate  anger,  that 
whatever  was  the  truth,  all  this  was  falsehood.  The 
bishops  had  not  been  idle ;  they  had  plied  their  busy 
tasks  with  stake  and  pnson,  and  victim  after  victim  had 
been  executed  with  more  than  necessary  cruelty.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain :  punishment  only  multiplied  oflfen  I* 
ers,  and  ^'  the  reek  "  of  the  martyrs,  as  was  said  when 
Patrick  Hamilton  wits  burnt  at  St  Andrews,  *^  infected 
all  that  it  did  blow  upon."  ^ 

There  were  no  teachers,  however,  there  were  no 
Abfoioe  of  books,  no  unity  of  conviction,  only  a  confused 
gnUbBM-  refusal  to  believe  in  lies.  Copies  of  Wycliffe's 
Bible  remained,  which  parties  here  and  there,  under 
DUBeaii^  death  penalties  if  detected,  met  to  read;' 
wftDtof^  copies,  also,  of  some  of  his  tracts'  were  ex- 
'****^  tant;   but  they  were  unprinted  ttanscripts, 

most  rare  and  precious,  which  the  watchfulness  of  the 
police  made  it  impossible  to  multiply  through  the  press, 
and  which  remained  therefore  necessarily  in  the  pos- 
session of  but  a  few  fortunate  persons. 

The  Protestants  were  thus  isolated  in  single  groups 
or  &milies,  without  organization,  without  knowledge 
of  each  other,  with  nothing  to  ^ve  them  coherency  as 
a  party ;  and  so  they  might  have   long  continued, 

1  Knox*8  History  of  the  JUformaikm  in  Scotland, 

*  Abo  we  object  to  yoa  that  diven  times,  nzi  tpeciallj  in  Robert 
Diirdant*8  hotue,  of  Iver  Court,  near  unto  Staines,  you  erroneously  and 
damnably  read  in  a  great  book  of  heresy,  all  [one]  night,  certain  chapters 
of  the  Evangelists,  in  English,  containing  in  them  divers  erroneous  and 
damnable  opinions  and  conclusions  of  heresy,  in  tlie  presence  o'  diven 
inspected  perMms.  —  Articles  objected  against  Richard  Butler  —  Leaden 
Register:  Foze,  Vd.  IV.  p.  178. 

•  Fooce,  VoL  TV.  p.  170. 
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except  for  an  impnlse  from  some  external  ciieam* 
stances.  They  were  waiting  for  direction,  and  men  in 
sach  a  temper  are  seldom  left  to  wait  in  vain. 

The  state  of  England  did  but  represent  the  state  of 
all  Northern  Europe.  Wherever  the  Ten-  o^nwai  eon 
tonic  language  was  spoken,  wherever  the  T^SSnte**** 
Teutonic  nature  was  in  the  people,  there  was  ^^^^'^ 
the  same  weariness  of  nnrealitjr,  the  same  craving  &r 
a  higher  life.  England  rather  lagged  behind  than  was 
a  leader  in  the  race  of  discontent.  In  Germany,  all 
dasses  shared  the  common  feeling ;  in  England  it  was 
almost  confined  to  the  lowest  But,  wherever  it 
existed,  it  was  a  free,  spontaneous  growth  in  each 
separate  breast,  not  propagated  bj  fetation,  but 
springing  self-sown,  the  expression  of  the  honest  anger 
of  honest  men  at  a  system  which  had  passed  the  limits 
of  toleration,  and  which  could  be  endured  no  longer. 
At  such  times  the  minds  of  men  are  like  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, the  isolated  grains  of  which  have  no  relation 
to  each  other,  and  no  effect  on  each  other,  while  they 
remain  unignited ;  but  let  a  spark  kindle  but  one  of 
them,  and  they  shoot  into  instant  union  in  a  commcm 
explosion.     Such  a  spark  was  kindled  in  Gkr-  tim  tiMiit 

^  '^  OB  the 


many,  at  Wittenbeig,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1517.     In  the  middle  of  that  day  Luther's  bcif, 
denunciation  of  Indulgences  was  fixed  against  the  gate 
of  All  Saints  church,  Wittenberg,  and  it  became,  like 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the  sign  to  which 
the  sick  spirits  throughout  the  western  world  looked 
hopefidly  and  were  healed.     In  all  those  millions  of 
hearts  the  words  of  Luther  found  an  echo,  And  the 
and  fiew  fit)m  lip  to  lip,  from  ear   to  ear.  aarop? 
The  thing  which  all  were  longing  for  was  done,  and  in 
two  years  from  that  day  there  was  scarcely  perhaps  a 
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village  from  the  Irish  Channel  to  the  Danube  in  which 
the  name  of  Luther  was  not  familiar  as  a  word  of  hope 
and  promise.  Then  rose  a  common  cry  for  guidance. 
Books  were  called  for, — above  all  things,  the  great 
book  of  all,  the  Bible.  Luther's  inexhaustible  fecund- 
ity flowed  with  a  steady  stream,  and  the  printing- 
presses  in  Germany  and  in  the  Free  Towns  of  the 
Netherlands  multiplied  Testaments  and  tracts  in  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands.  Printers  published  at  their  own 
expense  as  Luther  wrote.^  The  continent  was  covered 
with  disfrocked  monks  who  had  become  the  pedlars  of 
these  precious  wares ; '  and  as  the  contagion  spread, 
noble  young  spirits  from  other  countries,  eager  them- 
selves to  fight  in  Grod's  battle,  came  to  Wittenberg  to 
learn  from  the  champion  who  had  struck  the  first  blow 
^.^  at  their  great  enemy  how  to  use  their  weap. 
SbStaDMr  ^^^*  *' Students  from  all  nations  came  to 
or  tiM  Croat.  Wittenberg,"  says  one,  "  to  hear  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town  they 
returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands ;  for  from 
Wittenberg,  as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem,  proceeded 
the  light  of  evangelical  truth,  to  spread  thence  to  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth."'  Thither  came  young 
Patrick  Hamilton  from  Edinburgh,  whose  ^*  reek  " 
was  of  so  much  potency,  a  boy-enthusiast  of  nature  as 
illustrious  as  his  birth ;  and  thither  came  also  from 
fj^^OMV*  England,  which  is  here  our  chief  concerr., 
MMiSd^  William  Tjmdal,  a  man  whose  history  is  lost 
•'**^*^'  in  his  work,  and  whose  epitaph  is  the  Refor- 
mation. Beginning  life  as  a  restless  Oxford  student, 
he  moved  thence  to  Cambridge,  thence  to  Glcucester- 
shire,  to  be  tutor  in  a  knight's  family,  and  there  hear- 
ing of  Luther's  doings,  and  expressing  himself  with  too 

1  lOelidet,  U/e  of  Luiker,  p.  71.  *  Ihid,  •  n>id.  p.  41. 
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warm  approval  to  suit  his  patron's  conservatism,^  he 
fell  into  disgrace.  From  Gloucestershire  he  removed 
to  London,  where  Cuthbert  Tunstall  had  lately  been 
made  bishop,  and  bom  whom  he  looked  for  counte- 
nance in  an  intention  to  translate  the  New  Testament. 
Tunstall  showed  little  encouragement  to  this  enter- 
prise ;  but  a  better  firiend  rose  where  he  was  least 
looked  for;  and  a  London  alderman,  Humfirey  Mon- 
mouth by  name,  hearing  the  young  dreamer  preach  on 
some  occasion  at  St.  Dunstan's,  took  him  to  his  home 
for  half  a  year,  and  kept  him  there :  where  ^^  the  said 
Tyndal,"  as  the  alderman  declared,  ^*  lived  like  a  good 
priest,  studying  both  night  and  day ;  he  would  eat  but 
sodden  meat,  by  his  good  will,  nor  drink  but  small  sin- 
gle beer ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  to  wear  linen  about 
him  all  the  time  of  his  being  there."  '  The  half  year 
being  passed,  Monmouth  gave  him  ten  pounds,  with 
which  provision  he  went  off  to  Wittenberg ;  and  the 
alderman,  for  assisting  him  in  that  business,  went  to 
the  Tower  —  escaping,  however,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
without  worse  consequences  than  a  short  imprisonment. 
Tjrndal  saw  Luther,^  and  under  his  immediate  direction 

^  Wood's  Alkena  Oxonienses, 

«  Foxe,  Vol.  rV.  p.  618. 

*  The  suspicious  eyes  of  the  Bishope  disoovered  TyndaVB  visit,  and  tbe 
•  result  which  was  to  be  expected  fVom  it. 

OiuDec.  2d,  1525,  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  then 
king's  almoner,  and  on  a  mission  into  Spain,  wrote  from  Bordeaux  to  waio 
fieniy.    The  letter  is  instructive: 

**  Please  your  Highness  to  understand  that  I  am  certainly  informed  as  J 
passed  in  this  country,  that  an  Englishman,  your  subject,  at  the  solicitation 
and  instai^ce  of  Luther,  with  whom  he  is,  hath  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English ;  and  within  few  days  intendeth  to  return  with  the  same 
imprinted  into  England.  I  need  not  to  advertise  your  Grace  what  infection 
and  danger  may  ensue  hereby  if  it  be  not  withstanded.  This  is  the  next 
way  to  fulfil  your  realm  with  Lutherians.  For  all  Luther's  perverse  opin- 
Vont  be  grounded  upon  bare  words  of  Scripture,  not  well  taken,  ne  uuder* 
itaaded  which  your  Grace  hath  opened  in  sundry  places  of  your  royal 
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translated  the  Gh>spels  and  Epistles  while  at  Witten- 
nMtoMflbp  berg.  Thence  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and 
ubto,and  settling  there  under  the  privileges  of  the  city, 
Antwtfp.  he  was  joined  bj  Joy,  who  shared  his  great 
work  with  him.  Young  Frith  from  Cambridge  came 
t«)  him  also,  and  Barnes,  and  Lamhert,  and  many 
otliers  of  whom  no  written  record  remains,  to  concert 
a  commoK}  scheme  <^  action. 

In  Antwerp,  under  the  care  of  these  men,  was  ea- 
tablished  the  printing-press,  by  whidi  books  were  sup- 
plied, to  accomplish  for  the  teaching  of  England  what 
Luther  and  Melancthon  were  accomplishing  for  Ger- 
many. Tjmdal's  Testament  was  first  printed,  then 
translations  of  the  best  German  books,  reprints  of 
Wycliffe's  tracts  or  original  commentaries.  .Such 
volumes  as  the  people  most  required  were  here  mul- 
tiplied as  fast  as  the  press  could  produce  them ;  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  these  precious  writings  the 
brave  London  Protestants  dared,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  to  form  themselves  into  an  organized  asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  well  to  pause  and  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
Thm  London  Small  band  of  heroes ;  for  heroes  they  were, 
'«•-*"*'•  if  ever  men  deserved  the  name.  Unlike  the 
first  reformers  who  had  followed  Wycliffe,  they  had  no 
earthly  object,  emphatically  none ;  and  equally  uplike 

book.  All  oar  fore&then,  governora  of  the  Church  of  England,  hath  wHk 
til  diligenoa  forbid  and  eschewed  publication  of  English  Bibles,  as  ap> 
peareth  in  constitutioas  prorineial  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nowe,  sire, 
as  God  hath  endued  your  Grace  with  Cliristian  courage  to  sett  forth  the 
standard  against  theee  Philistines  and  to  vanquish  them,  so  I  doubt  not  bu*^ 
that  be  will  assist  your  Grace  to  prosecute  and  perform  the  same  —  that  is, 
to  undertread  them  that  they  shah  not  now  lift  op  their  heads;  which  they 
endeavour  by  means  of  English  Bibles.  They  know  what  hurt  such  books 
nath  done  in  your  realm  In  tfanet  past'*  —Edward  Lee  to  Henry  TUL! 
Ettia,  th!r«  seriea,  YoL  IL  p.71. 
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them,  perhaps,  because  they  had  no  earthly  object, 
they  were  all,  as  I  have  said,  poor  men — either  stu- 
dents, like  Tyndal,  or  artisans  and  labourers  who 
worked  for  their  own  bread,  and  in  tough  contact  with 
reality  had  learnt  better  thui  the  great  and  the  edu- 
cated the  difference  between  truth  and  lies.  WyclifFe 
had  royal  dukes  and  noblemen  for  his  supporters  — 
knights  and  divines  among  hk  disciples  —  a  king  and 
a  House  of  Commons  looking  upon  him,  not  without 
favour.  The  first  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  for  Aeir  king  the  champion  of  Holy  Church,  who 
had  broken  a  lance  with  Luther ;  and  spiritual  rulers 
over  them  alike  powerfiil  and  imbecile,  whose  highest 
conception  of  Christian  virtue  was  the  destruction  of 
uiose  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  The  masses  of 
the  people  were  indifferent  to  a  cause  which  promised 
them  no  material  advantage ;  and  the  Commons  of 
Parliament,  while  contending  with  the  abuses  of  the 
spiritual  authorities,  were  laboriously  anxious  to  wash 
their  hands  of  heterodoxy.  ^*  In  the  crime  of  heresy, 
thanked  be  God,"  said  the  bishops  in  1529,  '^  tliere 
hath  no  notable  person  fidlen  in  our  time  ;  "  no  chief 
priest,  chief  ruler,  or  learned  Pharisee  —  not  one. 
**  Truth  it  is  that  certain  apostate  fiiars  and  monks, 
lewd  priests,  bankrupt  merchants,  vagabonds  and  lewd 
idle  fellows  of  corrupt  nature,  have  embraced  the  abom- 
inable and  erroneous  opinions  lately  sprung  in  Germany, 
and  by  them  have  been  some  seduced  in  simplicity  and 
ignorance.  Against  these,  if  judgment  have  been  exer- 
cised according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  we  be  without 
blame.  If  we  have  been  too  remiss  or  slack,  we  shall 
gladly  do  our  duty  from  henceforth."  *  Such  were  the 
$iBt  Protestants  in  the  eyes  of  their  superiors.      On 

>  Aamr«r  if  the  Bishopsi  BoO$  Home  MB.    8m  eap.  t. 
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one  side  was  wealth,  rank,  dignity,  the  weight  of  author* 
fbeoppo*-  ity,  the  majority  of  numbers,  the  prestige  of 
ingpowvn.  centuries ;  here  too  were  the  phantom  legions 
of  superstition  and  cowardice ;  and  here  were  all  the 
wortmbr  influences  so  preeminently  English,  which  lead 
wise  men  to  shrink  firom  change,  and  to  cling  to  things 
established,  so  long  as  one  stone  of  them  remains  upon 
another.  This  was  the  army  of  conservatism.  Opposed 
to  it  were  a  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  armed  only  with 
truth  and  fearlessness ;  ^^  weak  th\ngs  of  the  world,'' 
about  to  do  battle  in  God's  name ;  and  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  Grod  or  the  world  was  the  stronger 
TiMPiota*-  They  were  armed,  I  say,  with  the  truth.  It 
was  that  alone  which  could  have  given  them 


victory  in  so  unequal  a  straggle.  They  had  returned 
to  tJ^tiiflMj^l  fountain  of  life ;  they  reasserted  the 
principl?'iraSdl(-has  lain  at  the  root  of  all  religions, 
whatever  their  name  or  outward  form,  which  once 
burnt  with  divine  lustre  in  that  Catholicism  which  was 
now  to  pass  away :  the  fundamental  axiom  of  all  real 
life,  that  the  service  which  man  owes  to  God  is  not  the 
service  of  words  or  magic  forms,  or  ceremonies  or  opin- 
ions ;  but  the  service  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of  obodi- 
ence  to  the  everlasting  laws  of  duty. 

When  we  look  through  the  writings  of  Latimer,  the 
TiMearij  apostie  of  the  English  Reformation,  when  we 
didMtbrinff  ^^^  ^^  depositions  against  the  martyrs,  and 
SST^iSJ  the  lists  of  their  crimes  against  the  established 
of  doctrine,  faith,  WO  fiud  uo  opposito  schemes  of  doctrine, 
no  "  plans  of  salvation  ;  "  no  positive  system  of  theology 
which  it  was  held  a  duty  to  believe  ;  these  things  were 
of  later  growth,  when  it  became  again  necessary  to 
But  pro-  clothe  the  living  spirit  in  a  perishable  body. 
^!pt^^     We  find  only  an  effort  to  express  again  ihe 
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old  exhortation  of  the  Wise  Man  —  "Will  ^»«p«^  | 

■tlaon,  and     « 

70a  hear  the  begmning  and  the  end  of  the  ^±2Li.  \ 
whole  matter  ?  Fear  God  and  keep  his  com-  of ••fiSSS  ^ 
mandments ;  for  that  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

Had  it  been  possible  for  mankind  to  sustain  them* 
selves  upon  this  single  principle  without  disguising  its       . 
simplicity,  their  history  would  have  been  painted  in  far      / 
other  colours  than  those  which  have  so  long  chequered      ^ 
its  surface.     This,  however,  has  not  been  given  to  us ; 
and  perhaps  it  never  will  be  given.   As  the  soul  is  clothed 
in  flesh,  and  only  thus  is  able  to  perform  its  functions 
in  this  earth,  where  it  is  sent  to  live ;  as  the  thought       f 
must  find  a  word  before  it  can  pass  from  mind  to  mind  ;       ! 
so  every  great  truth  seeks  some  body,  some  outward 
form  in  which  to  exhibit  its  powers.     It  appears  in  the 
world,  and  men  lay  hold  of  it,  and  reposseBtift.fta  them- 
selves, in  histories,  in  forms  of  won|b^>kr'  avatemental 
symbols  ;  and  these  things  which  in  thel^  ji>roper  nature 
are  but  illustrations,  stifien  into  essential  fisict,  and  be- 
come part  of  the  reality.     So  arises  in  era  after  era  an 
outward  and  mortal  expression  of  the  inward  immortal 
life  ;  and  at  once  the  old  struggle  begins  to  repeat  it- 
self between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the  form  and  the       f 
reality.     For  a  while  the  lower  tendencies  are  held  in 
check ;  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  is  remembered 
and  fresh ;  it  is  a  living  language,  pregnant  and  sug- 
gestive.    By  and  bye,  as  the  mind  passes  into  other 
phases,  the  meaning  is  forgotten;   the  language  be- 
comes a  dead  language ;  and  the  living  robe  of  life      f 
becomes  a  winding-sheet  of  corruption.     The  form  is 
represented  as  everything,  the  spirit  as  nothing  ;  obe- 
dience is  dispensed  with;   sin  and  religion  arrange  a 
compromise ;  and  outward  observances,  or  technical 
inwiurd  emotions,  are  oonverted  into  jugglers'  tricks,  by 
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which  men  are  enabled  to  enjoy  their  pleasures  and 
escape  the  penalties  of  wrong.  Then  such  religion 
becomes  no  religion,  but  a  falsehood ;  and  honourable 
men  turn  away  from  it,  and  &11  back  in  haste  upon  the 
naked  elemental  life. 

This,  as  I  understand  it,  was  the  position  of  the  early 
Protestants.  They  found  the  service  of  God  buried  in 
a  system  where  obedience  was  dissipated  into  supersti- 
doD ;  where  nn  was  expiated  by  the  yicarions  virtues 
of  other  men ;  where,  instead  of  leading  a  holy  life, 
men  were  taught  that  their  souls  might  be  saved 
through  masses  said  for  them,  at  a  money  rate,  by 
priests  whose  licentiousness  disgraced  the  nation  which 
endured  it ;  a  system  in  which,  amidst  all  the  trickery 
of  the  pardons,  pilgrimages,  indulgences,  —  double- 
fiiced  as  these  inventions  are,  wearing  one  meaning  in 
the  apologies  of  theologians,  and  quite  another  to  the 
TiwiMi  multitude  who  live  and  sufier  under  their  in- 
•otruv^  nuence,  —  one  plain  fact  at  least  is  visible* 
«iHi.  The  people  substantially  learnt  that  all  evils 

which  could  touch  either  their  spirits  or  their  bodies 
might  be  escaped  by  means  which  resolved  themselves, 
scarcely  disguised,  into  the  payment  of  moneys. 

The  superstition  had  lingered  long;  the  time  had 
tteProiw-  come  when  it  was  to  pass  atway.  Those  in 
to&%it  ^hom  some  craving  lingered  for  a  Christian 
wkii^*^  life  turned  to  the  lieart  of  the  matter,  to  the 
^'^''^  book  which  told  them  who  Christ  was,  and 
what  he  was ;  and  finding  there  that  holy  example 
for  which  they  longed,  they  flung  aside  in  one  noble 
burst  of  enthusiastic  passion  the  disguise  which  had 
concealed  it  from  them.  They  believed  in  Christ,  not 
in  the  bowing  rood,  or  the  pretended  wood  of  the  crom 
€B  which  he  softred ;  aad  when  that  saintly  Agnrs 
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had  once  been  seen,  —  die  object  of  all  lore,  the  pat- 
tern of  all  imitation,  —  thenceforward  neither  form  nor 
ceremony  should  stand  between  them  and  their  God 
Under  much  confusion  of  words  and  thoughts,  con- 
fusion pardonable ,  in  all  men,  and  most  of  all  in  tliem, 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  transparently  yisible  in  die  aim 
of  these  ^^  Christian  Brothers '' ;  a  thirst  for  some  fresh 
and  noble  enunciation  of  the  everlasting  truth,  the  one 
essential  thing  for  all  men  to  know  and  believe.     And 
therefore  they  were  strong ;  and  therefore  they  at  last 
conquered.     Yet  if  we  think  of  it,  no  com-  TiMdMcm 
mon  daring  was  required  in  those  who  would  KftdTto^ 
stand  out  at  such  a  time  in  defence  of  such  a  ^^*^- 
canse.     The  bishops  might  seize  them  on  mere  suspi- 
cion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  abandoned  villains 
sufficed  for  their  conviction.^    By  the  act  of  Henry  Y ., 
every  officer,  from  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  parish  con- 
stable, was  sworn  to  seek  them  out  and  destroy  them ; 
and  both  bishops  and  officials  had  shown  no  reluctance 
to  execute  their  duly.     Hunted  like  wild  beasts  from 
hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  decimated  by  the  stake, 
with  the  certainty  that  however  many  years  they  might 
be  reprieved,  their  own  lives  would  close  at  last  in  the 
same  fiery  trial ;  beset  by  informers,  imprisoned,  racked, 
and  scourged ;  worst  of  all,  haunted  by  their  own  in-  j 
firmities,  the  flesh  shrinking  before  the  dread  of  a  death  \ 
of  agony,  — •  thus  it  was  that  they  struggled  on ;  earn   \ 
ing  for  themselves  martyrdom^  —  for  ua,  the  free  Eng- 
land in  which  we  live  and  breathe.     Among  the  great, 
until  Cromwell  came  to  power,  they  had  but  HMiyvm. 
one  friend,  and  he  but  a  doubt&l  one,  who  »pd^ 
long  believed  the  truest  kindness  was  to  kill  mma^ 
them.     Henry  YIII.  was  always  attracted  towards  the 
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persons  of  the  reformers.  Their  open  bearing  com* 
manded  his  respect.  Their  worst  crime  in  the  bishops* 
eyes  —  the  translating  the  Bible  —  was  in  his  eyes  not 
%  crime,  but  a  merit ;  he  had  himself  long  desired  an 
authorized  English  version,  and  at  length  compelled  the 
clergy  to  undertake  it ;  while  in  the  most  notorious  of 
the  men  themselves,  in  Tyndal  and  in  Frith,  he  had 
more  than  once  exnressed  an  anxious  interest.^  But 
the  convictions  of  his'  earSj  yeani  were  long  in  yielding. 
His  ieeling,  though  genuine,  extended  no  further  than 
to  pity,  to  a  desire  to  recover  estimable  heretics  out  of 
errors  which  he  would  endeavour  to  pardon.  They 
knew,  and  all  the  ^^  brethren  "  knew,  that  if  they  per* 
sisted,  they  must  look  for  the  worst  from  the  king  and 
from  every  earthly  power;  they  knew  it,  and  they 
made  their  account  with  it.  An  informer  deposed  to 
the  council,  that  he  had  asked  one  of  the  society  *^  how 
the  King's  Grace  did  take  the  matter  against  the  sacra- 
ment ;  which  answered,  the  Eing'«  Highness  was  ex- 
treme against  their  opinions,  and  would  punish  them 
grievously ;  also  that  my  Lords  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
my  Lord  Marquis  of  Exeter,  with  divers  other  great 
lords,  were  very  extreme  against  them.  Then  he  (the 
Two  thoo-  informer)  asked  him  how  he  and  his  fellows 
oiita«ftiiiat  would  do  Seeing  this,  the  which  answered 
•tutfetton.  they  had  two  thousand  books  out  against  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  the  commons'  hands ;  and  if  it 
were  once  in  the  commons'  heads,  they  would  have  no 
further  care."  ' 

Tyndal  then  being  at  work  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
J^2j2S»    society  for  the  dispersion  of  his  books  thus 

mUj. 


QrMtman-     preparing  itself  in  England,  the  authorities 


1  8«e,  pirdcukily,  State  Papen^  Vol.  YII.  p.  802. 
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were  not  slow  in  taking  the  alarm.  The  isolated 
content  which  had  prevailed  hitherto  had  been  left 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  the  present  danger  called 
for  measures  of  more  systematic  coercion.  This  duty 
naturally  devolved  on  Wolsey,  and  the  office  of  Grand 
Inquisitor,  which  he  now  assumed,  could  not  have 
fisdlen  into  more  competent  hands. 

Wolsey  was  noLflmsL^hfiiaLift  Jftft inatancfi*. J  be- 
lieve, in  wfaidb  he- of  hi».  flfiecial.inQtipn  jient  ThaeondiM* 

Ox  tll6  pWM~ 

a  victim  to  the  stake ;  — it  would  be  well  if  •«**<>»  «n- 

dertuen  by 

the  same  praise  could  be  allowed  to  Cranmer.  ^^^/ * 
There  was  this  difference  between  the  cardi-  m*  oMd 
nal  and  other  bishops,  that  while  they  seemed  "^J^^ 
to  desire  to  punish,  Wolsey  was  contented  i<»<v- 
to  silence ;  while  they,  in  their  conduct  of  trials,  made 
escape  as  difficult  as  possible,  Wolsey  sought  rather 
to  make  submission  easy.  H^jKi^jjgo  w^e^to  suppose 
that  he  could  cauterize  heresy,  while  the  causes  of  it, 
^mJ^-CQCiuption  of  (he  i^Jiefgy,  remamed  uiiremoved : 
and  tfieTpamedy  to  which  he  trustedL  was  the  infiising 
new  vigour  into  the  constitution  of  the  church.^ 
Nevertheless,  he  was  determined  to  repress,  as  far  as 
outward  measures  could  repress  it,  the  spread  of  the 
contagion ;  and  he  set  himself  to  accomplish  his  task 
with  the  fiill  energy  of  his  nature,  backed  by  the  whole 
power,  spiritual  and  secular,  of  the  kingdom.  The 
country  was  covered  with  his  secret  poUce,  arresting 
suspected  persons  and  searching  for  books.  In  London 
the  scrutiny  was  so  strict  that  at  one  time  there  was  a 
general  ffight  and  panic  ;  suspected  butchers,  tailors, 
and  carpenters,  hiding  themselves  in  the  holds  of  ves- 

1  8m  the  letter  of  Bishop  Fox  to  Wobflj:  StiTpe't  MemoriaUt  Vol.  L 
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■els  in  the  river,  and  escaping  across  the  CIianneL' 
Even  there  they  were  not  safe.  Heretics  were  oat* 
B^i^iigs  iawed  by  a  common  consent  of  the  European 
tlSSSi?^  governments.  Special  offenders  were  hunted 
JJJ^J'  through  France  by  the  English  emissaries 
^*'**^  with  the  permission  and  countenance  of  the 
court,'  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  arrest  Tyndal  at 
Brussels,  from  which,  for  that  time,  he  happily  es* 
caped.^ 

Simultaneously  the  English  universities  fell  under 
examination,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  dan- 
gerous symptoms  among  the  younger  students.  Dr. 
Md  Barnes,  returning  from  die  continent,  had 
baihHi  oi.  ^^^^^  violent  language  in  a  pulpit  at  Cam- 
mj  bridge  ;  and  Latimer,  then  a  neophyte  in  her- 

esy, had  grown  suspect,  and  had  alarmed  the  heads 
of  houses.  Complaints  against  both  of  them  were 
forwarded  to  Wolsey,  and  they  were  summoned  to 
London  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Latimer,  for  some  cause,  found  &vour  with  the  car- 
jjtubMriM  dinal,  and  was  dismissed,  with  a  hope  on  the 
*■"**■**•  part  of  his  judge  that  his  accusers  might 
prove  as  honest  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  even  with 
a  general  licence  to  preach.^  Barnes  was  less  fortu- 
nate ;  he  was  far  inferior  to  Latimer ;  a  noisy,  unwise 
man,  without  reticence  or  prudence.  In  addition  to  his 
oflbnces  in  matters  of  doctrine,  he  had  attacked  Wol- 
■ey  himself  with  somewhat  vulgar  personality ;  and  it 

1  Pixticiilan  of  Penons  who  had  diipened  Anahq^dst  and  LntfMm 
Tiacto:  BoiU  Houm  MB, 

*  Dr.  Tajlor  to  Wobey:  BofU  ffouu  3i8.    Clark  to  WiVmji  Bm§ 
Papen,  VoL  VH.  pp.  80,  81. 

•  Enia,  third  series,  Vol.  H.  p.  189. 
4  Memoin  of  Latimer  prefixed  to  Serwttmi,  pp.  S,  4^  and  Mt  8ti7pt*t 

Vol.  I. 
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thought  well  to  single  him  out  for  a  public,  though 
not  a  very  terrible  admonition.     His  house  had  been 
searched  for  books,  which  he  was  suspected,  and  justly 
suspected,  of  having  breught  with  him  from  abroad. 
These,  however,  through  a  timely  warning  of  the  dan« 
ger,  had  been  happily  secreted,^  or  it  might  have  gone 
harder  with  him.     As  it  was,  he  was  com-  Baruwig 
mitted  to  the  Fleet  on  the  charge  of  having  S  toJ'iSIi 
used  heretical  language.     An  abjuration  was  "**  *W«wi 
drawn  up  by  Wolsey,  which  he  signed ;  and  while  he 
remained  in  prison  preparations  were  made  for  a  cere^ 
mony,  in  which  he  was  to  bear  a  part,  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  by  which  the  Catholic  authorities  hoped   to 
(»roduce  some  salutary  e£fect  on  the  'disaffected  spirits 
of  London. 

Vast  quantities  of  Tyndal's  publications  had  been 
collected  by  the  police.  The  bishops,  also,  had  sub- 
scribed among  themselves  '  to  buy  up  the  copies  of  the 

1  Foxe,  VoL  V.  p.  416. 

s  ToBStall,  BiBhop  nS  London,  has  had  the  credit  hitherto  of  this  ingen- 
ions  fbllj,  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  warned  him,  coold  only 
be  to  supply  Tyndal  with  money.  —  Hall,  762,  763.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  Warham  shows  that  Tonstall  was  only  act- 
faig  in  canonicid  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  his  metropolitan:  — 

^  In  right  humble  manner  I  commend  me  imto  your  good  Lordship, 
doing  the  same  to  understand  that  I  lately  received  your  letters,  dated  at 
your  manor  of  Lambeth,  the  26th  day  of  the  month  of  May,  by  the  which 
I  do  perceive  that  your  Grace  hath  lately  gotten  into  your  hands  all  the 
books  €X  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  English,  and  printed  beyond 
tiie  sea;  as  well  those  with  the  glosses  joined  unto  them  as  those  without 
Uiaglosaes. 

**  Surely,  in  myn  opinion,  you  have  done  therein  a  gracious  and  a  blessed 
tiMd;  and  God,  I  doubt  not,  shall  highly  reward  you  therefore.  And  when. 
In  yoor  said  letters,  ye  write  that,  insomuch  as  this  matter  and  the  danger 
thereof,  if  remedy  had  not  been  provided,  should  not  only  have  touched 
yon,  but  all  the  bishops  within  your  province;  and  that  it  is  no  reason  that 
the  hoUe  charge  and  cost  thereof  should  rest  only  in  you;  bt.t  that  they 
tad  every  of  them,  for  their  part,  should  advance  and  contribute  certain 
aoiBS  of  money  towards  the  same:  I  for  my  part  will  be  contented  to  ad« 
VH»e  in  this  behalf,  and  to  make  payment  thereof  unto  yoor  iervant,Ma» 
lir  William  Potkyn. 
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New  Testament  before  the j  left  Antwerp ;  —  an  im* 
^v^nOoa  promising  method,  like  an  attempt  to  extui* 
BOM^inst.  goish  fire  by  pouring  oil  upon  it;  thej  had 
ehnreh.  been  successful,  however,  in  obtaining  a  large 
immediate  harvest,  and  a  pyramid  of  offending  volumes 
was  ready  to  be  consumed  in  a  solemn  atUo  dafS. 

In  the  morning  of  Shrove  Sunday,  then,  1527,  we 
Pnnm^km     are  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  procession  mov- 

Ann  M^  ^ 

fiwt  ing  along  London  streets  from  the  Fleet  pris- 

on to  St.  Paul's  CathedraL  The  warden  of  the  Fleet 
was  there,  and  the  knight  marshal,  and  the  tipstafibi 
and  **  all  the  company  they  could  make,"  *^  with  bills 
and  glaives ;  "  and  in  the  midst  of  these  armed  officials, 
six  men  marching  in  penitential  dresses,  one  carrying 
a  lighted  taper  five  pounds'  weight,  the  others  with 
symbolic  &gots,  signifying  to  the  lookers-on  the  fiite 
which  their  crimes  had  earned  for  them,  but  which 
B.„^i„^  this  time,  in  mercy,  was  remitted.  One  id 
Si^tokJ?^  these  was  Barnes;  the  other  five  were 
to8».p»ui'..  iiStiUyard  men,"  undistinguishable  by  any 
other  name,  but  detected  members  of  the  brother- 
hood. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  people  had  flocked  in  crowds  before  them.  The 
public  seats  and  benches  were  filled.  All  London  had 
hurried  to  the  spectacle.     A  platform  was  erected  in 

"  Pleaseth  it  70U  to  understand,  I  am  well  contented  to  give  and  advano* 
in  thu  behalf  ten  marks,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  shortlj, 
the  which  sum  I  think  sufficient  for  my  part,  if  ever>'  bishop  within  yoo* 
province  make  like  contribution,  after  the  rate  and  substance  of  their  ben*- 
Soes.  Nevertheless,  if  your  Grace  think  this  sum  not  sufficient  for  m^ 
part  in  this  matter,  your  ftirther  pleasure  known,  I  shall  be  as  glad  to  oob- 
Vim  n^yielf  thereunto  in  this,  or  any  other  matter  concerning  the  chnidh. 
•a  anyyouranl^ect  within  your  province;  as  knows  Almighty  God,  wte 
loiV  preaerve  yoo.  At  Hoxne  in  SnfBoUE,  the  litJi  day  of  June,  I6S7 
Xmr  hnabla  obedienoe  and  bedeman,  B.  Noawicnb" 


tike  eentre  of  the  iiaye,  im  the  top  of  which,  enthroned 
in  pomp  of  purple  and  gold  and  s{4endear9  sate  the 
great  cardinal,  supported  on  each  side  with  eighteen 
bishops,  mitred  abbots,  and  priors — six-and-thirtj  in 
all ;  his  chaplains  and  ^  spiritual  doctors  "  sitting  also 
where  they  could  find  {^bice,  ^^  in  gowns  of  damask  and 
satin*  Opposite  the  platform,  over  the  north  door  <^ 
die  cathedral,  was  a  great  crucifix  —  a  fiunous  image, 
in  those  days  called  the  Rood  of  Northen ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  it,  inside  a  rail,  a  fire  was  burning,  with  the  sin- 
flll  hooka,  the  Tracts  and  Testaments,  ranged  round  it 
ID  baskets,  waiting  for  the  execution  of  sentence. 

Such  was  the  scene  into  the  midst  of  which  the  sex 
piisoners  entered.  A  second  platform  stood  And  «¥imm« 
]Q  a  conspicuous  place  in  fii'ont  of  the  cardi- 


nal's throne,  where  they  could  be  seen  and  heard  by 
the  crowd;  and  there  upon  their  knees,  with  their 
fiigots  on  their  shoulders,  they  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  for  their  high 
crimes  and  ofifences.  When  the  confession  was  fin- 
ished, Fish^,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  preached  a  sermon  : 
and  the  sermon  over,  Barnes  turned  to  the  people, 
declaring  that  ^*  he  was  more  charitably  handled  than 
he  deserved,  his  heresies  were  so  heinous  and  de- 
testable." 

There  was  no  other  rdigious  service :  mass  had  per- 
haps been  said  previous  to  the  admisiuon  into  the  church 
of  heretics  lying  under  censure ;  and  the  knight  mar- 
shal led  the  priscmers  down  firom  the  stage  to  the  fire 
underneath  the  crucifix.     They  were  taken  Th«j  »r»  w 
within  the  rails,  and  three  times  led  round  "d  thzov 
the  blazing  pile,  casting  in  their  fiigots  as  ^^^ 
Ihey  passed.     The  contents  of  the  baskets  imniiif. 
were  heaped  upoi  the  fiigots,  and  the  holocaust  was 
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complete  ^  This  time,  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  deemed 
sufficient.  The  church  was  satisfied  with  ]>enance,-and 
Fisher  pronounced  the  prisoners  absolved,  and  received 
back  into  communion.^ 

So  ended  this  strange  exhibition,  designed  to  work 
great  results  on  the  consciences  of  the  spectators.  It 
maj  be  supposed,  however,  that  men  whom  the  trage- 
dies of  Smithfield  failed  to  terrify,  were  not  likely  to  be 
aflfected  deeply  by  melodrame  and  blazing  paper. 

A  story  follows  of  far  deeper  human  interest,  a  story 
MoKjof  in  which  the  persecution  is  mirrored  with  its 
iMftbcr.  true  lights  and  shadows,  unexaggerated  by 
rhetoric;  and  which,  in  its  minute  simplicity,  brings 
ns  face  to  fiice  with  that  old  world,  where  men  like 
ourselves  lived,  and  worked,  and  suffered,  three  cen- 
turies ago. 

Two  years  before  the  time  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  Wolsey,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme  of  con- 
verting the  endowments  of  the  religious  houses  to  pur- 
poses of  education,  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
pope  to  suppress  a  number  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 
He  had  added  largely  to  the  means  thus  placed  at  his 
disposal  from  his  own  resources,  and  had  founded  the 
ri^t.>>n«  great  college  at  Oxford,  which  is  now  called 
^SUhj  Christ  church.'  Desiring  his  magnificent  in- 
^^^^^^  stitution  to  be  as  perfect  as  art  could  make  it^ 
he  had  sought  his  professors  in  Rome,  in  the  Italian 
imiversities,  wherever  genius  or  ability  could  be  found ; 
and  he  had  introduced  into  the  foundation  several  stu* 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  rv. 

*  The  papftl  boll,  and  the  king's  licence  to  proceed  upon  it  are  frinted  M 
Bifmer,  VoL  VI.  Part  II.  pp.  S  and  17.    The  Utter  is  explicit  on  Wolsej^ 
personal  UbenJitj  in  establishing  this  fonndation.    Ultxo  et  ex  proprii  H* 
berslitate  et  maniflcentifc,  nee  sine  grayissimo  sno  sunptn  et  impensM  toi 
sginm  ftndare  oonatnr. 
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dents  firo  a  Cambridge,  who  had  been  reported  to  him 
as  beinir  of  unusual  promise.    Frith,  of  whom  whointio. 
we  have  heard,  was  one  ot  these.  Ui  the  rest,  Oxford  a 
John  Clark,  Sumner,  and  Tavemer  are  the  Cambridge 
most  noticeable.     At  the  time  at  which  they  unuAuai 
were  invited  to  Oxford,  they  were  tainted,  &iii«uildar 
or  some  of  them  were  tamted,  m  the  eyes  hemy. 
of  the  Cambridge  authorities,  with  suspicion  of  het 
erodoxy ;  ^  and  it  is  creditable  to  Wolsey's  liberality, 
that  he  set  aside  these  unsubstantiated  rumours,  not 
allowing    them    to  weigh    against    ability,    industry, 
and  character.     The  church  authorities  thought  only 
of  crushing  what  opposed  them,  especially  of  crush- 
ing talent,  because  talent  was  dangerous.     Wolse/s 
noble  anxiety  was  to  court  talent,  and  if  possible  to 
win  it. 

The  young  Cambridge  students,  however,  ill  repaid 
his  confidence  (so,  at  least,  it  must  have  ap-  .^^  iqi^ 
peared  to  him),  and  introduced  into  Oxford  SJ^j  "^ 
the   rising  epidemic.     Clark,  as  was  at  last  dh^^iLt 
discovered,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  St.  wSlS^** 
Paul's  Epistles  to  young  men  in  his  rooms ;  ~"*«" 
and  a  gradually  increasing  circle  of  undergraduates,  of 
three  or  four  years'  standing,^  from  various  colleges, 
formed  themselves  into  a  spiritual  freemasonry,  some 
of  them  passionately  insisting  on  being  admitted  to  the 
lectures,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  Clark  himself,  whose 
wiser  foresight  knew  the  risk  which  they  were  running, 

1  Would  God  my  Lord  his  Grace  had  neyer  been  motioned  to  call  any 
Cambridge  man  to  his  most  towardly  college.  It  were  a  gracious  deed  it 
tiioy  were  tri^  wd  purged  and  restored  onto  their  mother  from  whence 
they  came,  if  they  be  worthy  to  come  thither  again.  We  were  clear  with- 
0iit  blot  or  suspicion  till  they  came,  and  some  of  them,  as  Master  Deai 
halh  known  a  long  time,  hath  had  a  shrewd  name. — Dr.  London  to  A-rh 
■iihop  Waiham:  RolU  Hcuu  MS. 

^  Dr.  London  to  Warfaam:  XoOs  fToiwe  MS. 
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md  shrank  from  allowing  weak  giddj  spirits  to  thrust 
themselves  into  so  fearfxtl  peril.^ 

This  Uttle  party  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
0.,^^  about  six  months,'  when  at  Easter,  1527| 
S^J^^  Thomas  Garret,  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,'  who 
^tt^J^^I^  had  gone  out  of  residence,  and  was  curate  at 
AMiSoebtjr,  All  Hallows  church,  in  London,  reappeared 
m  Oxford.  Grarret  was  a  secret  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  and  had  come  down  at  Clark's  instigation, 
to  feel  his  way  in  the  university.  So  excellent  a  be- 
ginning had  already  been  made,  that  he  had  only  to 
improve  upon  it.  He  sought  out  all  such  young  men 
as  were  given  to  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  the  polite  Latin ;  * 
and  in  this  visit  met  with  so  much  encouragement,  that 
the  Christmas  following  he  returned  again,  this  time 
introdnc-  bringing  with  huu  trcasurcs  of  forbidden 
&?iSrWd?  books,  imported  by  "the  Christian  Broth- 
^Sm^  ers  " ;  New  Testaments,  tracts  and  volumes 
■■^  of  German  divinity,  which  he  sold  privately 

among  the  initiated. 

He  lay  concealed,  with  his  store,  at  "  the  house  of 
one  Radley,"^  the  position  of  which  cannot  now  be 
identified ;  and  there  he  remained  for  several  weeks, 
Ortnfbr      uususpected  by  the  university  authorities,  till 


■nMDt        orders  were  sent  by  Wolsey  to  the  Dean  of 
Christchurch  for  his  arrest.     Precise  infor- 


mation was  furnished  at  the  same  time  respecting  him- 

1  DalAber*!  NarraUve* 

*  dark  Memi  to  ham  taken  pupils  in  the  long  racmtion.  Dalabei  ai 
least  raad  with  him  all  one  summer  in  the  ooontrj.  —  Dr.  London  to  W tit- 
ham:  RoH§  Awfe  MS, 

*  The  Vicar  of  Bristol  to  the  Blaster  of  Lfaiooln  College,  Oxford:  Rolk 
HoM§eMB, 

«  Dr.  London  to  Warham:  BoUt  Hotue  MS. 

*  Badlej  himself  was  one  of  the  singers  af  Christchurch .  London  t# 
V^aifaam.    MB. 
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■etf,  hia  midsion  in  Oxferd,  and  his  place  of  conceal- 

The  proctors  were  put  upon  the  scent,  and  directed 
to  take  him ;  but  one  of  them,  Arthur  Cole,  TaMda^, 
of  Magdalen,  by  name,  not  from  any  sym-  5^.  * 
pathy   with   Garret's  objects,   as  the  sequel  b/i'pIStSr 
proved,  but  probably  from  old  acquaintance,  **»•**!»•• 
for  they  were  fellows  at  the  same  college,  gave  him  in 
formation  of  his  danger,  and  warned  him  to  escape. 

His  young  friends,  more  alarmed  for  their  compan-* 
ion  than  for  themselves,  held  a  meeting  instantly  to 
decide  what  should  be  done  ;  and  at  this  meeting  was 
Anthony  Dalaber,  an  undergraduate  of  Alban  HaU, 
and  one  of  Clark's  pupils,  who  will  now  tell  the  story 
of  what  followed. 

^  The  Christmas  before  that  time,  I,  Anthony  Dala- 
ber, the  scholar  of  Alban  Hall,  who  had  BftUMr*! 
books  of  Master  Garret,  had  been  in  my  "**'»'*^ 
country,  at  Dorsetshire,  at  Stalbridge,  where  I  had  a 
brother,  parson  of  this  parish,  who  was  very  desh^ous 
to  have  a  curate  out  of  Oxford,  and  wUled  me  in  any 
wise  to  get  him  one  there,  if  I  could.  This  just  occa- 
sion ofiered,  it  was  thought  good  among  the  brethren 
(for  so  we  did  not  only  call  one  another,  but  were  in- 
deed one  to  another),  that  Master  Garret,  changing 
his  name,  should  be  sent  forth  with  my  letters  into 
Dorsetshire,  to  my  brother,  to  serve  him  there  for  a 
time,  until  he  might  secretly  convey  himself  from 
thence  some  whither  over  the  sea.  According  here- 
unto I  wrote  my  letters  in  all  haste  possible  unto  my 
brother,  for  Master  Grarret  to  be  his  curate  ;  but  not 
declaring  what  he  was  indeed,  for  my  brother  was  a 
rank  papist,  and  afterwards  was  the  most  mortal  enemy 
that  ever  I  had,  for  the  Gospel's  sake. 

I  Dr.  London  to  Warbam:  RolU  Boute  MS 
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"  So  on  Wednesday  (Feb.  18),  in  the  morning  be- 
F«b.  18.  fore  Shrove-tide,  Master  Garret  departed  oul 
OxfbnL  of  Oxford  towards  Dorsetshire,  with  my  let- 
ter, for  his  new  service." 

The  most  important  person  being  thus,  as  was  sup- 
Aathjny  posed,  safo  from  immediate  danger,  Dalaber 
aSS^Tei^  "^^  ^^  leisure  to  think  a  httle  about  himself; 
m^mSla,  ^^^  supposiug,  naturally,  that  the  matter 
^«?auH  would  not  end  there,  and  that  some  change 
ftfoid^a*-  of  residence  might  be  of  advantage  for  his 
^'^'^  own  security,  he  moved  off  from  Alban  Hall 
(as  undergraduates  it  seems  were  then  at  libertjr  to 
AndmoTw  do)  to  Gloucester  College,^  under  pretence 
ooikge.  that  he  desired  to  study  civil  law,  for  which 
no  facilities  existed  at  the  hall.  This  little  matter 
was  effected  on  the  Thursday ;  and  all  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  he  '«  was  «o  much  busied  in  setting 
his  poor  stuff  in  order,  his  bed,  his  books,  and  such 
things  else  as  he  had,"  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  go 
forth  anywhere  those  two  days,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. 

*^  Having  set  up  my  things  handsomely,"  he  con- 
tumes,  ^'  that  same  day,  before  noon,  I  determined  to 
spend  that  whole  afternoon,  until  evensong  time,  at 
Frideswide  College,^  at  my  book  in  mine  own  study ; 
and  so  shut  my  chamber  door  unto  me,  and  my  study 
door  also,  and  took  into  my  head  to  read  Francis  Lam- 
bert upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  book  only  I 
had  then  within  there^  All  my  other  books  written 
on  the  Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  great  numbers,  I  had 
loft  in  my  chamber  at  Alban's  Hall,  where  I  had  made 

^  On  the  site  of  the  present  Worcester  College.  It  lay  beyond  the  walls 
if  tlie  town,  and  was  then  some  distance  fVom  it  across  the  field. 

*  Christcfanrcfa.  where  Dalaber  occasionally  snng  in  the  qnire.  Vkto 
iBfra* 
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a  very  secret  place  to  keep  them  safe  in,  because  it  was 
so  dangerous  to  have  any  such  books.  And  so,  as  I 
was  diligently  reading  in  the  same  book  of  Lambert 
upon  Luke,  suddenly  one  knocked  at  my  chamber  dooi 
very  haid,  wliich  made  me  astonished,  and  yet  I  sat 
still  and  would  not  speak  ;  then  he  knocked  again  more 
hard,  and  yet  I  held  my  peace ;  and  straightway  he 
knocked  again  yet  more  fiercely ;  and  then  I  thought 
this :  peradventure  it  is  somebody  that  hath  need  of 
me ;  and  therefore  I  thought  myself  bound  to  do  as  I 
would  be  done  unto ;  and  so,  laying  my  book  aside,  I 
came  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  there  Qa„«tM- 
was  Master  Garret,  as  a  man  amazed,  whom  ^^^£7' 
I  thought  to  have  been  with  my  brother,  and  ^**  ** 
one  with  him." 

Garret  had  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  Dorset- 
shire, but  had  been  frightened,  and  had  stolen  back  into 
Oxfoi*d  on  the  Friday,  to  his  old  hiding-place,  where, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  proctors  had  tak^  him. 
He  had  been  carried  to  Lincoln,  and  shut  up  He  is  taken, 
in  a  room  in  the  rector's  house,  where  he  atiioooin. 
had  been  left  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  rector 
went  to  chapel,  no  one  was  stirring  about  the  college, 
and  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  slip 
the  bolt  of  the  door  and  escape.     He  had  a  ^rom 

wneDoe  be 

friend  at  Gloucester  College,  "  a  monk  who  ««*p~' 
had  bought  books  of  him;"  and  Glouces-  Feb. 21,  * 
ter  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  he  had  hur- 
ried down  there  as  the  readiest  place  of  shelter.  The 
monk  was  out ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Garret 
asked  the  servant  on  the  staircase  to  show  him  Dala- 
ber's  rooms. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  ^^  he  said  be  was 
undone,  for  he  was  taken."    ^^Tbus  he  spake  unad- 
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visedlj  in  the  presence  of  the  yonng  man,  who  at  onoe 
AndgoMto  slipped  down  the  stairs,"  it  was  to  be  feared, 
loomi.  on  no  good  errand.     '^  Then  I  said  to  him," 

Dalaber  goes  on,  **  alas,  Master  (xarret,  by  this  jour 
iincircamspect  coming  here  and  speaking  so  before  tlie 
young  man,  you  have  disclosed  yourself  and  utterly 
undone  me.  I  asked  hhn  why  he  was  not  in  Dorset- 
shire. He  said  he  had  gone  a  day's  journey  and  a 
half;  but  he  was  so  fearful,  his  heart  would  none  other 
but  that  he  must  needs  return  again  unto  Oxfcnxl. 
With  deep  sighs  and  j^enty  of  tears,  he  prayed  me  to 
he^  to  convey  him  away ;  and  so  he  cast  off  his  hood 
and  gown  wherein  he  came  to  me,  and  desired  me  to 
give  him  a  coat  with  sleeves,  if  I  had  any ;  and  he 
told  me  that  he  would  go  into  Wales,  and  thence  con- 
vey himself,  if  he  might,  into  Germany.  Then  I  put 
on  him  a  sleeved  coat  of  mine.  He  would  also  have 
had  another  manner  of  cap  of  me,  but  I  had  none  but 
priestfike,  such  as  his  own  was. 

'♦Then  kneeled  we  both  down  together  upon  our 
knees,  and  lifting  up  our  hearts  and  hands  to  God  our 
heavenly  Father,  desired  him,  with  plenty  of  tears,  so 
to  conduct  and  prosper  him  in  his  journey,  that  he 
might  well  escape  the  danger  of  all  his  enemies,  to  the 
glory  of  His  Holy  Name,  if  His  good  pleasure  and  will 
so  were.  And  then  we  embraced  and  kissed  the  one 
the  other,  the  tears  so  abundantly  flowing  out  from 
jMaber  hoth  oiuT  cyes,  that  we  all  bewet  both  our 
dSra^vad  faccs,  and  scarcely  for  sorrow  could  we  speak 
"JiJJfc^.  one  to  another.  And  so  he  departed  from  me, 
^^  apparelled  in  my  coat,  being  committed  unto 

the  tuition  of  oiur  Almighty  and  merciful  Father. 

'*  When  he  was  gone  down  the  stairs  from  my  cham- 
ber, I  straightways  did  shut  my  chamber  door,  and 
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went  into  my  stadj ;  and  taking  the  New  Testament 
in  mj  hands,  kneeled  down  on  my  knees,  and  with 
many  a  deep  sigh  and  salt  tear,  I  did,  with  much  de« 
liberation,  read  over  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Grospel,^  praying  that  God  would  endue  liia 
tender  and  lately-born  little  flock  in  Oxford  with 
heavenly  strength  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  that  quietly  to 
their  own  salvation,  with  all  godly  patience,  they 
might  bear  Christ's  heavy  cross,  which  I  now  saw  was 
presently  to  be  laid  on  iheir  yonng  and  weak  backs, 
unable  to  bear  so  huge  a  burden  without  the  great  help 
of  )iis  Holy  Spirit. 

^  This  done,  I  laid  aside  my  book  safe,  folded  up 
Master  Garret's  i^own  and  hood,  and  so,  hav-  DdabargM 
ing  pat  on  n.jZoH  gown,  «d  shut  mj  ^S^ 
doors,  I  went  towards  Frideswide  (Christchurch),  to 
speak  with  that  worthy  martyr  of  God,  Master  Clark. 

1  Some  port  of  which  let  us  read  with  him.  '*  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves;  be  ye  therefbre  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doraa.  But  beware  of  men,  figr  they  will  deliver  70a  np  to  the  coondla, 
and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues;  and  ye  shall  be  brought 
befinre  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and 
tke  gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what 
ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak;  fbr  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
ipeaketfa  in  you.  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death; 
and  the  father  the  child;  and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  par- 
ents, and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
men  for  my  name*s  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
Whosoever  shall  confess  me  befbre  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him 
win  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For 
I  a:u  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  fiither,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law. 
.ind  a  man*s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  He  that  loveth 
fisther  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  taketh  not  hia 
erosa  and  fblloweth  after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  hia  Bfli 
iMl  law  it,  and  ha  that  IflMth  kit  lift  fbr  my  sake  iImOI  find  St." 
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But  of  purpose  I  went  by  St,  Mary*8  church,  to  gq 
first  unto  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  speak  with  Diet 
and  Udal,  my  faithful  brethren  and  fellows  in  the  Lord. 
By  chance  I  met  by  the  way  a  brother  of  ours,  one 
Master  Eden,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me,  said,  we  were  all  undone,  for  Master  Gkurret 
was  returned,  and  was  in  prison.  I  said  it  was  not  s») ; 
he  said  it  was.  I  heard,  quoth  he,  our  Proctor,  Master 
Cole,  say  and  declare  the  same  this  day.  Then  I  told 
him  what  was  done ;  and  so  made  haste  to  Frideswide, 
to  find  Master  Clark,  for  I  thought  that  he  and  others 
would  be  in  great  sorrow, 

^^ Evensong  was  begun;  the  dean  and  the  canons 
YMpen  at  were  there  in  their  grey  amices ;  they  were 
«nL  almost  at  Magnificat  before  I  came  thither. 

I  stood  in  the  choir  door  and  heard  Master  Tavemer 
play,  and  others  of  the  chapel  there  sing,  with  and 
among  whom  I  myself  was  wont  to  sing  also ;  but  now 
my  singing  and  music  were  turned  into  sighing  and 
musing.  As  I  there  stood,  in  cometh  Dr.  Cottisford,^ 
the  commissary,  as  fast  as  ever  he  could  go,  bareheaded, 
as  pale  as  ashes  (I  knew  his  grief  well  enough)  ;  and 
to  the  dean  he  goeth  into  the  choir,  where  he  was  sit- 
ting in  hb  stall,  and  talked  with  him,  very  sorrowfully : 
what,  I  know  not ;  but  whereof  I  might  and  did  truly 
guess.  I  went  aside  from  the  choir  door  to  see  and 
hear  more.  The  commissary  and  dean  came  out  of 
the  choir,  wonderfully  troubled  as  it  seemed.  About 
the  middle  of  the  church,  met  them  Dr.  London,^  puf- 
fing, blustering,  and  blowing  like  a  hungry  and  greedy 
lion  seeking  his  prey.  They  talked  together  awhile , 
but  the  commissary  was  much  blamed  by  them,  inso* 
much  that  he  wept  for  sorrow. 

1  Beetor  of  Linoolii.  *  Warden  of  New  CoU^ft. 
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^^  The  doctors  departed,  and  sent  abroad  their  ser^ 
vants  and  spies  everywhere.  Master  Clark,  about  the 
middle  of  the  compline,^  came  forth  of  the  choir.  I 
followed  him  to  his  chamber,  and  declared  what  had 
happened  that  afternoon  of  Master  Garret's  esc».j»e. 
Then  he  sent  for  one  Master  Sumner  and  ThebroHen 
Master  Bets,  fellows  and  canons  there.  In  °^^ 
the  meantime  he  gave  me  a  very  godly  exhoila* 
tion,  praying  God  to  give  us  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  doves,  for  we  should 
shortly  have  much  need  thereof.  When  Master  Sum* 
ner  and  Master  Bets  came,  he  caused  me  to  declare 
again  the  whole  matter  to  them  two.  Then  desiring 
them  to  tell  our  other  brethren  in  that  college,  I  went 
to  Corpus  Christi  College,  to  comfort  our  brethren 
there,  where  I  found  in  Diet's  chamber,  looking  for 
me,  Fitzjames,  Diet,  and  Udal.  They  all  knew  the 
matter  before  by  Master  Eden,  whom  I  had  sent  unto 
Fitzjames.  So  I  tarried  there  and  supped  with  them, 
where  they  had  provided  meat  and  drink  for  us  before 
my  coming ;  and  when  we  had  ended,  Fitzjames  would 
needs  have  me  to  lie  that  night  with  him  in  my 
old  lodging  at  Alban's  Hall.  But  small  rest  and  little 
sleep  took  we  both  there  that  night." 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Dalaber  rose  at 
five  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  gnnji^^ 
the  Hall,  hastened  off  to  his  rooms  at  Glouces-  ^•^*  ^ 
ter.  The  night  had  been  wet  and  stormy,  and  his 
shoes  and  stockings  were  covered  with  mud.  The 
college  gates,  when  he  reached  them,  were  still  closed, 
an  unusual  thing  at  that  hour ;  and  he  walked  up  and 
down  under  the  walls  in  the  bleak  grey  morning,  till 
the  clock  struck  seven,  ^^  much   disquieted,  his  head 

1  The  last  pngrer. 
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hiii  01  forecasting  cares,''  bat  resolved,  like  a  brave 
utHi«,  that  come  what  would,  he  would  accuse  no  one, 
and  declare  nothing  but  what  he  saw  was  already 
known.  The  gates  were  at  last  opened ;  he  went  tc 
his  moms,  and  for  some  time  his  key  would  not  turn 
Dauber'f  ^^  ^^®  door,  the  lock  having  been  meddled 
M^hed  bj  with.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  entering, 
2?/«d\to  ^^^  found  everything  in  confusion,  his  bed 
^^^  tossed  and  tumbled,  his  study-door  opeh,  and 

his  clothes  strewed  about  the  floor.  A  monk  who  oc- 
cupied the  opposite  rooms,  hearing  him  return,  came  to 
him  and  said  that  the  commissary  and  the  two  proctors 
had  been  there  looking  for  Garret.  Bills  and  swords 
had  been  thrust  through  the  bed-straw,  and  every  cor- 
ner of  the  room  searched  for  him.  Finding  nothing, 
they  had-  left  orders  that  Dalaber,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, should  appear  before  the  prior  of  the  students. 
"  This  so  troubled  me,"  Dalaber  says,  "  that  I  for- 
got to  make  clean  my  hose  and  shoes,  and  to  shift  me 
into  another  gown  ;  and  all  bedirted  as  I  was,  I  went 
to  the  said  prior's  chamber."  The  prior  asked  him 
where  he  had  slept  that  night.  At  Alban's  Hall,  he 
answered,  with  his  old  bedfellow,  Fitzjames.  The 
prior  said  he  did  not  believe  him,  and  asked  if  Garret 
liad  been  at  his  rooms  the  day  before.  He  replied 
that  he  had.  Whither  had  he  gone,  then  ?  the  prior 
inquired ;  and  where  was  he  at  that  time  ?  "I  an- 
DftUherii      swcrcd,"  says  Dalaber,  *' that  I  knew   not. 


HAteenuu-  unless  he  was  gone  to  WocKlstock  ;  he  told  me 
kfaiMMid*!  that  he  would  go  there,  because  one  of  the 
to'jsaik.  keepers  had  promised  him  a  piece  of  venison 
to  make  merry  with  at  Shrovetide.  This  tale  I  thought 
meetest,  though  it  were  nothing  so."  ^. 

1  Dr.  MtitUnd,  who  hai  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  earlj  ProCeetaolft 
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At  this  moment  the  university  beadle  entered  with 


two  of  the  commissary's  servants,  brinmngr  a  He  !■ 
messa£^  to  the  prior  that  he  should  repair  at  coiiege.  »nd 
once  to  Lincoln,  taking  Dalaber  with  him.  bythecom- 
^*  I  was  brought  into  the  chapel,'^  the  latter  ^rToSw 
continues,  *'*'  and  there  I  found  Dr.  Cottisford,  houaM. 
commissary  ;  Dr.  Higdon,  Dean  of  Cardinal's  CoUege  ; 
and  Dr.  Liondon,  Warden  of  New  College  ;  standing 
together  at  the  altar.  They  called  for  chairs  and 
sate  down,  and  then  [ordered]  me  to  come  to  them ; 
they  aaked  me  what  my  name  was,  how  long  I  had 
been  at  the  university,  what  I  studied,"  with  various 
otber^  inquiries:  the  clerk  of  the  university,  mean- 
while, bringing  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  arranging 
a  table  with  a  few  loose  boards  upon  tressels.  A  mass 
book,  he  says,  was  then  placed  before  him,  and  he 
was  commanded  to  lay  his  hand  upon  it,  and  swear 
that  he  would  answer  truly  such  questions  as  should  be 
asked  him.     At  first  he  refused ;  but  afterwards,  being 

MlpMiaUj  on  the  point  of  yeracity,  iMrings  forward  this  assertion  of  Dalaber 
as  an  Ulnstration  of  what  he  considers  their  recklessness.  It  seems  ob- 
vious, however,  that  a  falsehood  of  this  kind  is  something  different  in  kind 
ttrntk  what  we  commonly  mean  by  nnveracity,  and  has  no  affinitjr  with  it. 
1  do  not  see  my  way  to  a  conclusion ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  Dr.  Malt- 
land's  strictnres  are  unjust.  If  Garret  was  taken,  he  was  in  danger  of  a 
cruel  death,  and  his  escape  could  only  be  made  possible  by  throwing  the 
bloodhounds  off  the  scent.  A  refusal  to  answer  would  not  have  been  sufR- 
cient;  and  the  general  laws  by  which  our  conduct  is  ordinarily  to  be  di- 
rected cannot  be  made  so  universal  in  their  application  as  to  meet  all  con* 
thigencies.  It  is  a  law  that  we  may  not  strike  or  kill  other  m^n,  but 
occasions  rise  in  which  we  may  innocently  do  both.  I  may  kill  a  man  in 
defence  of  my  own  life  or  my  friend's  Ufe,  or  even  of  my  firiend's  prcperty ; 
•ad  surely  the  circumstances  which  dispense  with  obedience  to  one  law 
may  dispense  equally  with  obedience  to  another.  Jf\  may  kill  a  man  to 
prevent  him  from  robbing  my  fHend,  why  may  I  not  deceive  a  man  to 
save  my  fHend  f¥om  being  barbarously  murdered?  It  is  possible  that  the 
Ughtst  morality  would  forbid  me  to  do  either.  I  am  unable  to  see  why 
V  the  fiist  be  pennissible,  the  second  should  be  a  crime.  Rahab  of  Jer- 
icho did  the  same  thing  which  Dalaber  did,  and  on  that  very  groimd 
flMcil  ia  tlM  catalogoa  of  saiata. 
▼okn.  S 
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penuaded,  "  partly  by  fair  words,  and  partly  by  great 
threats,*'  he  promised  to  do  as  they  would  have  him ; 
but  in  his  heart  he  ^^  meant  nothing  so  to  do."  ^^  So  1 
laid  my  hand  on  the  book,"  he  goes  on,  '^  and  one  of 
them  gave  me  my  oath,  and  commanded  me  to  kiss  the 
book.  They  made  great  courtesy  between  them  who 
should  examine  me  ;  at  last,  the  rankest  Pharisee  c  f 
them  all  took  upon  him  to  do  it. 

"  Then  he  asked  me  again,  by  my  oath,  where  Mas* 
HAigdn  ^^  Grarret  was,  and  whither  I  had  conveyed 
•"""'"^  him.  I  said  I  had  not  conveyed  him,  nor 
yet  wist  where  he  was,  nor  whither  he  was  gone,  except 
he  were  gone  to  Woodstock,  as  I  had  before  said. 
Sorely,  they  said,  I  brought  him  some  whither  this 
morning,  for  they  might  well  perceive  by  my  foul  shoes 
and  dirty  hosen  that  I  had  travelled  with  him  the  most 
part  of  the  night.  I  answered  plainly,  that  I  lay  at 
Alban's  Hall  with  Sir  Fitzjames,  and  that  I  had  good 
witness  thereof.  They  asked  me  where  I  was  at  even** 
song.  I  told  them  at  Frideswide,  and  that  I  saw,  first, 
Master  Commissary,  and  then  Master  Doctor  London, 
H, ,,  come  thither  to  Master  Dean.     Doctor  Lon- 

irtir£r*  ^^^  *"d  ^^^  Dean  threatened  me  that  if  I 
"**♦  would  not  tell  the  truth  I  should  surely  be 

sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  there  be  racked,  and 
put  into  Little-ease.^ 

^'  At  last  when  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  me 
whereby  to  hurt  or  accuse  any  man,  or  to  know  any- 
thing of  that  which  they  sought,  they  all  three  to- 
gether brought  me  up  a  long  stairs,  into  a  great  cham* 
ber,  over  Master  Commissary's  chamber,  wherein  stood 
a  great  pair  of  very  high  stocks.  Then  Master  Com- 
missary asked  me  for  my  purse  and  girdle,  and  took 

1  A  cell  in  the  Tower,  the  nature  of  which  we  need  not  iaquin  hita 
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awaj  my  money  and  my  knives ;  and  then  they  put 
my  legs  into  the  stocks,  and  so  locked  me  fiist  And  is  put 
in  them,  in  which  I  sate,  my  feet  being  al-  *«>">•■*«»*» 
most  as  high  as  my  head ;  and  so  they  departed,  lock« 
ing  hat  the  door,  and  leaving  me  alone. 

"  When  they  were  all  gone,  then  came  into  my  re- 
membrance the  worthy  forewarning  and  godly  declara- 
tion of  that  most  constant  martyr  of  Ood,  Master  John 
Clark,  who,  well  nigh  two  years  before  that,  when  I 
did  earnestly  desire  him  to  grant  me  to  be  his  scholar, 
laid  mito  me  after  this  sort :  *  Dalaber,  you  desire  you 
wot  not  what,  and  that  which  yon  are,  I  fear,  unable 
to  take  upon  you ;  for  though  now  my  preaching  be 
•weet  and  pleasant  to  you,  because  there  is  no  perse- 
cation  laid  on  you  for  it,  yet  the  tune  will  come,  and 
that,  peradventure,  shortly,  if  ye  continue  to  live 
godly  therein,  that  Gk>d  will  lay  on  you  the  cross  of 
persecution,  to  try  you  whether  you  can  as  pure  gold 
abide  the  fire.  Ton  shall  be  called  and  judged  a 
heretic ;  you  shall  be  abhorred  of  the  world ;  your 
own  fiiends  and  kinsfolk  will  forsake  you,  and  also 
hate  you;  you  shall  be  cast  into  prison,  and  none 
■hall  dare  to  help  you;  you  shall  be  accused  before 
lushops,  to  your  reproach  and  shame,  to  the  great  sor- 
row of  all  your  fiiends  and  kinsfolk.  Then  will  ye 
wish  ye  had  never  known  this  doctrine ;  then  will  ye 
curse  Clark,  and  wish  that  ye  had  never  known  him 
because  be  hath  brought  you  to  all  these  troubles.' 

^*  At  which  words  I  was  so  grieved  that  I  fell  down 
on  my  knees  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  and  sighs 
besought  him  that,  for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  he 
would  not  refiise  me ;  saying  that  I  trusted,  verily,  that 
he  which  had  begun  this  in  me  would  not  forsake  me, 
but  would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the 
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end.  When  he  heard  me  saj  so,  he  came  to  me^  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me,  the  tears  trickling  from 
his  eyes;  and  said  mito  me:  *The  Lord  Grod  Al- 
mighty grant  you  so  to  do ;  and  from  henceforth  fep 
ever,  take  me  for  your  fiither,  and  I  will  take  you  for 
my  son  in  Christ.'  " 

In  these  meditations  the  long  Sunday  morning  wure 
■iitfUTO-     away.     A  little  before  noon  the  commissarr 

nmi  to  ooii«  ^ 

Am  wfaoe  came  asain  to  see  if  his  prisoner  was  more 
■Qot,  amenable ;  finding  him,  however,  stilt  obstfr- 

nate,  he  ofibred  him  some  dinner — a  promise  which 
we  will  hope  he  fulfilled,  for  here  Dalaber's  own  n«^ 
rative  abruptly  forsakes  us,^  leaving  uncompleted,  at 
this  point,  the  most  vivid  picture  which  remains  to  m 
of  a  fraction  of  English  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V III. 
If  the  curtain  fell  finally  on  the  little  group  of  stiH 
dents,  this  narrative  alone  wx)uld  furnish  us  with  rara 
insight  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Prot* 
estants  fought  their  way.  The  story,  however,  can  be 
carried  something  ftirther,  and  the  strangest  incident 
connected  with  it  remains  to  be  t<dd. 

Dalaber  breaks  off  on  Sunday  at  noon.     The  same 
"*«457»       ^*y^'  ^^  early  the  following  morning,  he 


submitted  once  more  to  examination : 
time,  for  the  discovery  of  his  own  offences,  and  to  m- 
doce  him  to  ^ve  up  his  confederates.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  he  proved  "  marvellous  obstinate."  "  All 
that  was  gotten  of  him  was  with  much  difiiculty ;  ** 
nor  would  he  confess  to  any  names  as  connected  with 
heresy  or  heretics  except  that  of  Clark,  which  was 
3^^^  already  known.  About  himself  he  was  mora 
5fj3^    open.     He  wrote  his  **  book  of  heresy,"  that 

is,  his  confession   of  feith,  **with  his  own 
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band,"  —  his  evening's  occupation,  perhaps,  iu  the 
stocks  in  the  rector  of  Lincohi's  house ;  and  the  next 
day  be  was  transferred  to  prison.^ 

This  offender  being  thus  disposed  of,  and  strict 
secresj  being  observed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  alarm, 
a  ra[»d  search  was  set  on  foot  for  books  in  8e„ehft» 
all  suspected  quarters.  The  fear  of  the  au-  *'~*"' 
tborities  was  that  **  the  infect  persons  would  flee," 
and  "  convey  "  their  poison  "  away  with  them/'  ^  The 
officials,  once  on  the  scent  of  heresy,  were  skilful  in 
running  down  the  game.  No  time  was  lost,  and  by 
Monday  evening  many  of  ^^  the  brethren  "  had  been 
arrested,  their  rooms  examined,  and  their  forbidden 
treasures  discovered  and  rifled.  Dalaber's  store  was 
£>und  ^*  hid  with  marvellous  secresy ; "  and  in  one 
atudent's  desk  a  duplicate  of  Garret's  list  —  the  titles 
of  the  volumes  with  which  the  first  ^^  Religious  Tract 
Society  "  set  themselves  to  convert  England. 

Information  of  all  this  was  conveyed  in  haste  by  Dr. 
London  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  the  ordinary  of 
the   university ;  and  the  warden  told  his  story  with 
much  self-congratulation.     On  one  point,  however,  the 
news  which  he  had  to  communicate  was  less  satisfac- 
tory.   Garret  himself  was  gone  —  utterly  gone.    Dala- 
ber  was  obstinate,  and  no  clue  to  the  track  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  be  discovered.     The  police  were  at  fault; 
neither  bribes  nor  threats  could  elicit  any-  Theh^ntooi 
thing;  and  in  these  desperate  circumstances,  ^^"^^^ 
as  he  told  the  bishop,  the  three  heads  of  houses  X^wiT^ 
conceived  that  they  might  strain  a  point  of  JJJS^  **^ 
propriety  for  so  good  a  purpose  as  to  prevent  ^**^ 
the  escape  of  a  heretic.     Accordingly,  after  a  full  re- 

1  Dr.  London  to  the  Bishop  of  Linooin:  RolU  Houie  MS, 
tUiid. 
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port  of  the  points  of  their  success,  Doctor  London  went 
on  to  relate  the  foUowing  remarkable  proceeding : 

*•  lifter  Master  Grarret  escaped,  the  commissartf  being 
in  extreme  peneiveneeB^  knew  no  other  remedy  hut  thie 
extraordinary^  and  caused  a  fffure  to  be  made  by  one 
expert  in  astronomy  —  and  his  judgment  doth  eonUn^ 
ually  persist  upon  this^  that  he  fied  in  a  tawny  eoai 
south-eastwardy  and  is  in  the  middle  of  London^  xni 
wiU  shortly  to  the  sea  side.  He  was  curate  unto  the 
parson  of  Honey  Lane.^  It  is  likely  he  is  privily 
cloaked  there.  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  I  knew  the 
judgment  of  this  astronomer,  I  thought  it  expedient 
and  my  duty  with  all  speed  to  ascertain  your  good 
lordship  of  all  the  premises ;  that  in  time  your  lord- 
ship may  advertise  my  lord  his  Grace,  and  my  lord 
of  London.  It  will  be  a  gracious  deed  that  he  and  aD 
his  pestiferous  works,  which  he  carrieth  about,  might 
be  taken,  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  opening  of  many 
privy  heresies,  and  extinction  of  the  same."' 

We  might  much  desire  to  know  what  the  bishop's 
f^^ig^^j  sensations  were  in  reading  this  letter  —  to 
ff^b.  24.  know  whether  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  this 
naive  acknowledgment,  the  Oxford  heresy  hunters 
were  themselves  confessing  to  an  act  of  heresy ;  and 
that  by  the  law  of  the  church,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  administer,  they  were  liable  to  the  same  death 
which  they  were  so  zealous  to  secure  for  the  poor  ven- 
dors of  Testaments.  So  indeed  they  really  were. 
Consulting  the  stars  had  been  ruled  from  immemorial 
time  to  ho.  dealing  with  the  devil ;  the  penalty  of  it  was 
the  same  as  for  witchcraft;  yet  here  was  a  reverend 

^  Dr.  Fomun,  rector  of  All  Hallows,  who  had  himself  been  in  troublt 
fer  heterodoxy. 
«  Dr.  Loodon  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincob,  Feb.  90. 153S:  RnU»  Jfome  MA 
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warden  of  a  college  considering  it  his  dnij  tc  write 
eagerly  of  a  discovery  obtained  by  these  forbidden 
means,  to  his  own  diocesan,  begging  him  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Cardinal  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, that  three  of  the  highest  church  authorities  in 
England  might  become  participes  crvmnis^  by  acting 
on  this  diabolical  information. 

Meanwhile,  the  commissary,  not  wholly  relying  on 
the  astrologer,  but  resolving  prudently  to  Theprinoi- 
make  use  of  the  more  earthly  resources  S?SSm? 
which  were  at  his  disposal,  had  sent  informa-  **p*""- 
iion  of  Garret's  escape  to  the  corporations  of  Dover, 
Rye,  Winchester,  Southampton,  and  Bristol,  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  person  of  the  fugitive ;  and  this  step 
was  taken  with  so  much  expedition,  that  before  the 
end  of  the  week  no  vessel  was  allowed  to  leave  either 
of  thoise  harbours  without  being  strictly  searched. 

The  natural  method  proved  more  effectual  than  the 
supernatural,  though  again  with  the  assistance  of  a  sin- 
gular accident.  Garret  had  not  gone  to  London  ;  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  he  had  not  gone  to  Wales  as  he 
had  intended.  He  left  Oxford,  as  we  saw,  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  February  21st.  That  night  he  reached 
a  village  called  Corkthrop,^  where  he  lay  concealed  till 
Wednesday  ;  and  then,  not  in  the  astrologer's  orange- 
tawny  dress,  but  in  **a  courtier's  coat  and  buttoned 
cap,"  which  he  had  by  some  means  contrived  to  pro- 
cure, he  set  out  again  on  his  forlorn  journey,  q,^ 
making  for  the  nearest  sea-port,  Bristol,  ^^ifJl^ 
where  the  police  were  looking  out  to  receive  fij£!^in. 
him.  His  choice  of  Bristol  was  peculiarly  orfmi**** 
onlucky.     The  "  chapman  "  of  the  town  was  p"**"- 

^  Kow  Cokethorpe  Park,  three  mfles  ftom  Stanton  Harooort,  and  ftbevt 
Pmtf  tnm  Qxinrd.    The  TiUage  has  diaappeared. 
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the  8tep-fiither  of  Cole,  the  Oxford  proctor :  to  thig 
person,  whose  name  was  Master  Wilkjns,  the  proctor 
had  written  a  special  letter,  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sary's circular ;  and  the  family  connexion  acting  as  a 
spur  to  his  natural  activity,  a  coast-guard  had  been  set 
before  Garret's  arrival,  to  watch  for  him  down  the 
Avon  banks,  and  along  tlie  Channel  shore  for  fifteen 
miles.  All  the  Friday  night  ^'  the  mayor,  with  the 
aldermen,  and  twenty  of  the  council,  had  kept  privy 
watch,"  and  searched  suspicious  houses  at  Master 
Wilkyns's  instance  ;  the  whole  population  were  on  the 
alert,  and  when  the  next  afternoon,  a  week  after  his 
escape,  the  poor  heretic,  footsore  and  weary,  dragged 
himself  into  the  town,  he  found  that  he  had  walked 
into  the  lion's  mouth.'  He  quickly  learnt  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  hurried  off  again  with 
the  best  speed  which  he  could  command ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  chapman,  alert  and  inde&tigable,  had  heard 
that  a  stranger  had  been  seen  in  the  street ;  tlie  police 
were  set  upon  his  track,  and  he  was  taken  at  Bedmin- 
ater,  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Avon,  and 
hmried  before  a  magistrate,  where  he  at  once  acknowl- 
edged his  identity. 

With  such  happy  success  were  the  good  chapman's 
gui^j^y^  efforts  rewarded.  Yet  in  this  world  there  is 
"*•  ^'  no  light  without  shadow  ;  no  pleasure  with* 
out  its  alloy.  In  imagination.  Master  Wilkyns  had 
iiMttr  wn-  thought  of  himself  conducting  the  prisoner  in 
Jjjjjj^*^  triumph  into  the  streets  of  Oxford,  the  hero 
SjJJjy^  of  the  hour.  The  sour  fonnality  of  the  law 
""■^  condemned  him  to  ill-merited  disappointment 

Garret  had  been  taken  beyond  the  liberties  of  the  city ; 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  commit  him  to  the  coimty 

I  Vicu  of  All  Saints,  Bristol,  to  the  Rector  of  Lincolii:  Bolk  Homt  US. 
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ggol,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ilchester.  ^^  Master  Wilkyns 
offered  himself  to  be  bound  to  the  said  jus-  oamtis 
tice  in  three  hundred  pounds  to  discharge  him  Chester,  uid 
of  the  said  Garret,  and  to  see  him  surely  to  London, 
Master  Proctor's  of  Oxford ;  yet  could  he  not  have  him, 
for  the  justice  said  that  the  order  of  the  law  would  not 
so  serve.'*  ^  The  fortunate  captor  had  therefore  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  consciousness  of  his  exploit,  and  the 
favourable  report  of  his  conduct  which  was  sent  to  the 
bishops ;  and  Grarret  went  first  to  Ilchester,  and  thence 
was  taken  by  special  writ,  and  surrendered  to  Wolsey. 

Thus  unldnd  had  fortune  shown  herself  to  the  chief  \ 
criminal,  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  selling 
Testaments  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  hunted  down  as  a 
mad  dog,  and  a  common  enemy  of  mankind.     He  es- 
caped for  the   present  the  heaviest  conse-  where  b« 
quences,  for  Wolsey  persuaded  him  to  abjure.  ^"^'^ 
A  few  years  later  we  shall  again  meet  him,  when  he 
had  recovered  his  better  nature,  and  would  not  abjure, 
and  died  as  a  brave  man  should  die.     In  the  mean 
time  we  return  to  the  university,  where  the  author- 
ities were  busy  trampling  out  the  remains  of  the  con- 
flagration. 

Two  days  after  his  letter  respecting  the  astrologer^ 
the  Warden  of  New  College  wrote  again  to  Theinteati. 
the  Diocesan,  with  an  account  of  his  further  RSS^*«)q- 
proceedings.     He  was  an  efficient  inquisitor,  **""^' 
and  the  secrets  of  the  poor  imdergraduates  had  been 
nnravelled  to  the  last  thread.    Some  of  "  the  brethren  '* 
had  confessed  ;  all  were  in  prison ;  and  the  doctor  de* 
sired  instructions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
It  must  be  said  for  Dr.  London,  that  he  was  anxious 
that  they  should   be   treated  leniently.     Dalaber  de« 

1  The  Ykar  of  AD  Saiat*  to  the  Bector  of  Unoohi:  RofU  Houte  if& 
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scribed  him  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  he  was  a  bad  maiif 
and  came  at  last  to  a  bad  end.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  even  he,  a  mere  blustering  arrogant  official, 
was  not  wholly  without  redeeming  points  of  character , 
and  as  little  good  will  be  said  for  him  hereafter,  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  in  his  second  letter  may  be  placed  to 
the  credit  side  of  his  account.  The  tone  in  which  he 
wrote  was  at  least  humane,  and  must  pass  for  more 
than  an  expression  of  natural  kindness,  when  it  is  re« 
membered  that  he  was  addressing  a  person  yrith  whom 
tenderness  for  heresy  was  a  crime. 

"  These  youths,"  he  said,  "  have  not  been  long  con- 
Doetor  Lon-  versaut  with*Master  Garret,  nor  have  greatly 
ttM  Bifhop  perused  his  mischievous  books  :  and  long  be- 
adTidng  a*     fore  Master  Garret  was  taken,  divers  of  them 


pwdon.  were  weary  of  these  works,  and  delivered 
them  to  Dalaber.  I  am  marvellous  sorry  for  the  young 
men.  If  they  be  openly  called  upon,  although  they 
appear  not  greatly  infect,  yet  they  shall  never .  avoid 
slander,  because  my  Lord's  Grace  did  send  for  Master 
(jarret  to  be  taken.  I  suppose  his  Grace  will  know 
of  your  good  lordship  everything.  Nothing  shall  be 
hid,  I  assure  your  good  lordship,  an  every  one  of  them 
were  my  brother ;  and  I  do  only  make  this  moan  for 
these  youths,  for  surely  they  be  of  the  most  towardly 
young  men  in  Oxford;  and  as  far  as  I  do  yet  per- 
ceive, not  greatly  infect,  but  much  to  blame  for  read- 
ing any  part  of  these  works."  ^ 

Doctor  London's  intercession,  if  timid,  was  gener- 
ous; he  obviously  wished  to  suggest  that  the  matter 
should  be  hushed  up,  and  that  the  offending  parties 
ihould  be  dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  If  the  deci- 
sion had  rested  with   Wolsey,  it  is  likely  that  this 

1  Dr.LoBdoiitotbeBiiliopof  LiBoola:  RolUBmHMB. 
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▼iew  would  have  been  readily  acted  upon.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  a  person  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
humanity  had  been  long  exorcised  by  the  spirit  of  an 
ecclesiastic.  He  was  staggering  along  the  last  years  of 
a  life  against  which  his  own  register  ^  bears  dreadful 
witness,  and  he  would  not  burden  his  conscience  with 
mercy  to  heretics.  He  would  not  mar  the  Th^wtfiop 
completeness  of  his  barbarous  career.  He  paoiabvmit 
singled  out  three  of  the  prisoners  —  Garret,  Clark^ 
and  Ferrars  ^  —  and  especially  entreated  that  they 
should  be  punished.  "  They  be  three  perilous  men," 
he  wrote  to  Wolsey,  "and  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  corruption  of  youth.  They  have  done  much 
mischief,  and  for  the  love  of  God  let  them  be  han 
died  thereafter."  • 

Wolsey  had  Garret  in  his  own  keeping,  and  declined 
to  surrender  him.  Ferrars  had  been  taken  at  the  Black 
Friars,  in  London,^  and  making  his  submission,  was 
respited,  and  escaped  with  abjuration.  But  Clark  was 
at  Oxford,  in  the  bishop's  power,  and  the  wicked  old 
man  was  allowed  to  work  his  will  upon  him.  A  bill 
of  heresy  was  drawn,  which  the  prisoner  was  required 
to  sign.  He  refused,  and  must  have  been  ciarkdietia 
sent  to  the  stake,  had  he  not  escaped  by  dy-  '*'***^ 
ing  prematurely  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  re* 
oeived  in  prison.^     His  last  words  only  are  recorded. 

1  Long  extracts  (torn  it  are  printed  in  Foxe,  Vol.  IV. 

*  Another  of  the  brethren,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  cue  of 
the  Marian  victims. 

*  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Wolsey,  March  6, 1527-8:  IMU  Ekmge  MS,;  and 
lee  EUis,  third  aerios,  Vol.  It.  p.  77. 

*  Ellis,  third  series.  Vol.  IL  p.  77. 

*  With  some  others  he  **  was  cast  into  a  prison  where  the  salt-fish  lay,    f 
tkrongh  the  stink  whereof  the  most  part  of  them  were  infected;  and  tha    f 
•tid  Clark,  being  a  tender  joong  man,  died  in  the  same  prison.*' — Fvsth    • 
V«L  lY.  p.  615. 
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He  was  refiised  the  communion,  not  periiaps  as  a  spe- 
cial act  of  cruelty,  but  because  the  laws  of  the  church 
would  not  allow  the  holy  thing  to  be  pro&ned  by  the 
touch  of  a  heretic.  When  he  was  told  that  it  would 
not  be  suffered,  he  said  *^  credt  et  mafictucdsti  "  —  ^^  fiuth 
Hi!  test  ^  ^^^  communion  ;  "  and  so  passed  away  ;  a 
'***••  very  noble   person,  so  &r  as  the  suiTiving 

features  of  his  character  will  let  us  judge  ;  one  who,  if 
Us  manhood  had  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth, 
would  have  taken  no  common  part  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  remaining  brethren  were  then  dispersed.  Some 
iMikbtfand  were  sent  home  to  their  friends,  —  others, 
Mm  ftfoii  Anthony  Dalaber  among  them,  were  placsd 
■tnet  '  on  their  trial,  and  being  terrified  at  their 
position,  recanted,  and  were  sentenced  to  do  penance. 
Ferrars  was  brought  to  Oxford  for  the  oco^ion,  and 
we  discern  indistinctly  (for  the  mere  fact  is  h2  which 
surviyes)  a  great  fire  at  Carfax  ;  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
and  a  procession  of  students  marching  up  High-street 
with  fagots  on  their  shoulders,  the  solemn  beadles 
leading  them  with  gowns  and  maces.  The  ceremony 
was  repeated  to  which  Dr.  Barnes  had  been  submitted 
at  St.  Paul's.  They  were  taken  three  times  round  the 
fire,  throwing  in  each  first  their  fagot,  and  then  some 
one  of  the  offending  books,  in  token  that  they  repented 
and  renounced  their  errors. 

Thus  was  Oxford  purged  of  heresy.  The  state  of 
(y^n^y  innocence  which  Dr.  London  pathetically  la- 
»wi»*.  mented  ^  was  restored,  and  the  heads  of  houses 
had  peace  till  their  rest  was  broken  by  a  ruder  storm. 

In  this  single  specimen  we  may  see  a  complete  im 
•ge  of  Wolsey's  persecution,  as  with  varying  details  it 

^  London  to  Wariuun:  RoOt  Home  MB, 
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was  carried  out  in  every  town  and  village  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End.  I  dwell  on  the  stories  of 
individual  suffering,  not  to  colour  the  narrative,  or  to 
reawaken  feelings  of  bitterness  which  may  well  rest 
now  and  sleep  for  ever,  but  because,  through  the  years 
in  which  it  was  struggling  for  recognition,  the  history 
of  Protestantism  is  the  history  of  its  martyrs.  The  mrty 
No  rival  theoloizv,  as  I  have  said,  had  as  yet  Protostaav 

1  1  .       i/».  #.  1  ^T    \  ten  ta  the 

shaped  itself  mto  formulas.     We  have  not  to  birtoryoiHi 
trace  any  slow  growing  elaboration  of  opin- 


ion.    Protestantism,   before  it  became  an   establish 
ment,  was  a  reAisal  to  live  any  longer  in  a  lie.     It  was 
a  falling  baic^  upon  the  undefined  untheoretic  rules  of 
truth  and  piety  Which  lay  upon   the  surface   of  the 
Bible,  and  a  determination  rather  to  die  than  to  mock 
with  unreality  any  longer  the  Almighty  Maker  of  the 
world.     We  do  not  look  in  the  dawning  manifestations 
of  such  a  spirit  for  subtleties  of  intellect.     Intellect,  as 
it  ever  does,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  higher  virtues 
of  manly  honesty  and  truthfulness.    And  the  Andtteeri. 
evidences  which,  were  to  effect  the  world's  eiidiimw» 
conversion  were  no  cunnmgly  arranged  syl-  tag- 
logistic  demonstrations,  but  once   more   those   loMer 
evidences  which  lay  in  the  calm  endurance  by  her<nc 
men  of  the  extremities  of  suffering,  and  which  touched, 
not  the  mind  with  conviction,  but  the  heart  with  ad- 
miring revfirence. 

In  the  concluding  years  of  his  administration,  Wolsey 
was  embarrassed  with  the  divorce.  Difficulties  were 
gathering  round  him,  fit)m  the  failure  of  his  hopes 
abroad  and  the  wreck  of  his  popularity  at  home  ;  and 
the  activity  of  the  persecution  was  something  relaxed, 
aa  the  guiding  mind  of  the  great  minister  ceased  to 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  it.    The  bishops,  however, 
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continued,  each  in  his  own  diocese,  to  act  with  such 
wobv  floiB,  vigour  as  they  possessed.  Their  courts  were 
■SuSlitr  unceasingly  occupied  with  vexatious  suits, 
J?*SS°**  commenced  without  reason,  and  conducted 
"^'■'  without  justice.  They  summoned  arbitrarily 
as  suspected  offenders  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  provoked  their  dislike ;  either  compelling  them 
to  criminate  themselves  by  questions  on  the  intricacies 
of  theology,^  or  allowing  sentence  to  be  passed  against 
them  on  the  evidence  of  abandoned  persons,  who  would 
not  have  been  admissible  as  witnesses  before  the  seo- 
olar  tribunals.' 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  clear  percep- 
TiM  HoQM  ^0°  which  was  shown  by  the  House  of  Com- 
toSSSS?'  mons  of  the  injustice  with  which  the  trials  for 
moMonSSoM,  heresy  were  conducted,  the  disregard,  shame- 
fcSif  less  and  flagrant,  of  the  provisions  of  the 
2J^^  statutes  under  which  the  bishops  were  en- 
''•'***°^  abled  to  proceed,  might  have  led  them  to 
reconsider  the  equity  of  persecution  in  itself;  or,  at 
least,  to  remove  from  the  office  of  judges  persons  who 
had  shown  themselves  so  signally  unfit  to  exercise  that 
office.  It  would  have  been  indecent,  however,  if  not 
impossible,  to  transfer  to  a  civil  tribunal  the  cognizance 
of  opinion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  as  yet 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  laity  no  kind  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  lenient  towards  those  who  were  really  unor- 
thodox. The  desire  so  far  was  only  to  check  the  reck- 
less and  random  accusations  of  persons  whose  offence 
was  to  have  criticised,  not  the  doctrine,  but  the  moral 

^  Petition  of  the  Commons,  Vol.  I.  cap.  8. 

s  n>id.  And,  M  we  saw  in  the  bishops*  reply,  they  considered  theli 
fnotioe  In  the  «e  respects  whol^  defensible.  —  See  Jtqtlp  of  Ae  Biekcpt^ 
capw  t. 
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conduct  of  the  church  authorities.     The  Protestants, 
although  from  the  date  of  the  meetinir  of  TheProtat- 
the  parliament  and  Wolsey's  fall  their  ulti-  loMthan 
mate  triumph  was  certain,  gained  nothing  in  nyoiadon 

1.  mi  tJr  which  fol- 

its  mimediate  consequences.     Thej  suffered  io««donth« 
rather  from  the  eagerness  of  the  political  re-  My. 
formers  to  clear  themselves  *from  complicity  with  het- 
erodoxy ;  and  the  bishops  were  even  taunted  with  the 
spiritual  dissensions  of  the  realm  as  an  evidence  of 
their  indolence  and  misconduct.^  Language  of  this  kind 
boded  ill  for  the  ^*  Christian  Brethren  " ;  and  the  choice 
of  Wolsey's  successor  for  the  office  of  chancellor  soon 
confirmed  their  apprehensions:  Wolsey  had  chastised/ 
them  with  whips;  Sir  Thomas  More  would  gtrThomM 
chastise  them  with  scorpions  ;  and  the  philos-  £^^|^uor. 
opher  of  the  Utopia^  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  ■"''• 
whose  life  was  of  blameless  beauj^,  whose  genius  was       ^ 

cultivated'  to" tfie  llSKSt^attflinable  nftjffif*finn~woQ  to         / 

prove   to  the  world  that  ^^^^pirit  of  pers^O'i^'^^  V 
np^pecuhftT  attribute  oLth^  the 

^SSl^Sv^LBWJSfiSaslL  o£  the 

human  character.     The  lives  of  remarkable  men  usu- 
ally  iUustrate  some  emphatic  truth.    Sir  Thomas  More 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  tO-illustrate  the  jificessary 
tendeiicies  of  S^manism  in  an  honest  mind  convinced 
of  itsjtruth  ;  to  shojK-that  the  tesLofjuaoerity  ,^^^  ^^^ 
in  a  man  who  protases  to  regard  orthodoxy  ^^£^h 
as  an'essential  of  salvation,  is  ^ot  ^^^  rfindi-  cathouo. 
ness  to  endurejtfiiaecution,  but  the  oourage  whiclM^ill     ^ 
venture  to  inflictit. 

The  seals  were  delivered  to  the  new  chancellor  in 
November,  1529.     By  his  oath  on  entering  office  he 
bound  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  sup- 

1  PetitkNi  of  the  Commoiu,  oap  B. 
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pression  of  heretics :  ^  he  was  bound,  however,  equally 
to  obey  the  conditions  under  which  the  law  allowed 
them  to  be  suppressed.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputa« 
tion  as  a  judge,  he  permitted  the  hatred  of  ^^  that  kind 
of  men,"  which  he  did  not  conceal  that  he  felt,'  to 
obscure  his  conscience  on  this  important  feature  of  his 
duty,  and  tempt  him  to  imitate  the  worst  iniquities  of 
the  bishops.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  relate  the 
stories  of  his  cruelties  in  his  house  at  Chelsea,'  which 
he  himself  partiaUy  denied,  and  which  at  least  we  may 
hope  were  exaggerated.  Being  obliged  to  confine  my- 
self  to  specific  instances,  I  choose  rather  those  on  which 
the  evidence  is  not  open  to  question  ;  and  which  prove 
against  More,  not  the  zealous  execution  of  a  cruel  law, 
for  which  we  may  not  &irly  hold  him  responsible,  but 
a  disregard,  in  the  highest  degree  censurable,  of  his 
obligations  as  a  judge. 

The  acts  imder  which  heretics  were  liable  to  punish- 
ment, were  the  15th  of  the  2d  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
1st  of  the  2d  of  Henry  V. 

By  the  act  of  Henry  IV.,  the  bishops  were  bound  to 
Id  omm  of  bring  offenders  to  trial  in  open  court,  within 
^yj;^  three  months  of  their  arrest,  if  there  were 
rt^prijon-  jjQ  lawful  impediment.  If  conviction  fi)l- 
JjJ|J*J,^f*^  lowed,  they  might  imprison  at  their  discre- 
iioDtiu.  ^Jqjj^  Except  imder  these  conditions,  they 
were  not  at  liberty  to  imprison. 

^  By  the  act  of  Henry  V.,  a  heretic,  if  he  was  fii-st 
gjjJJJJJ^^    indicted   before  a  secular  judge,  was  to  lx» 

1  2  Hen.  V.  sUt.  1. 

1  He  had  been  "  troublesome  to  heretics,"  he  said,  and  he  had  "  dor.ft  .1 
wltfa  a  little  ambition;  **  for  **he  so  hated  this  kind  of  men,  that  ho  ^oM 
be  the  sorest  enemy  that  they  could  have,  if  they  would  not  .cp'vnt  *'  — 
Mere's  /4/e  of  Mvre,  p.  211. 

•  See  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  6S0,  SOS,  70(. 
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delivered  within  ten  days  ^or,  if  possible,  a  ^»«^!J;; 
shorter  period)  to  the  bishop,  ^^  to  be  acquit  the 


or  convict"  by  a  jury  in  the  spiritual  court,  tob«<ieUT- 
and  to  be  deah  with  accordingly.^  biflhopt 

The  secular  judge  might  detain  a  heretic  for  days. 
ten  days  before  delivering  him  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop. 
mis:ht  detain  him  for  three   months  before   his  trial. 
Neither  the  secular  judge  nor  the  bishop  had  power  to 
inflict  indefinite  imprisonment  at  will  while  the  trial 
was  delayed ;  nor,  if  on  the  trial  the  bishop  failed  in 
securing  a  Conviction,  was  he  at  liberty  to  detain  the 
accused  person  any  longer  on  the  same  charge,  because 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  himself.     These  pro- 
visions were  not  preposterously  lenient.     Sir  Thomas 
More  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  ob-  Mora*a<»n. 
serving  them  himself,  and  in  securing  the  ob-  ^H^ 
servance  of  them  by  the  bishops,  at  least  in  tUmuT^ 
cases  where  he  was  himself  responsible  for  the  first 
committal.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  forgot  that  he 
was  a  judge  in  his  eagerness  to  be  a  partisan,  and  per- 
mitted no  punctilious  legal  scruples  to  interfere  with 
the  more  important  object  of  ensuring  punishment  to 
heretics. 

The  first  case  which  I  shall  mention  is  one  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  principally  guilty ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  More's  countenance,  and,  if  Foxe  is  to 
be  believed,  his  efficient  support. 

In  December,  1529,  the  month  succeeding  his  ap- 
pointment as  cliancellor.  More,  at  the  in-  caMor 
stance  of  the  Bishop  of  London,'  arrested  a  Phuipa. 
citizen  of  London,  Thomas  Philips  by  name,  on  a  charge 
of  heresy. 

The  prisoner  was  surrendered  in  due  form  to  his 

9  Heo.  y.  Stat  L  *  John  Stokealqr* 
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diocesan,  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  4th  of  Febm 
ary  ;  a  series  of  articles  being  alleged  against  him  hj 
Foxford,  the  bishop's  vicar-general.  The  articles  were 
of  the  usual  kind.  The  prisoner  was  accused  of  hay« 
ing  used  unorthodox  expressions  on  transubstantiation^ 
on  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  and  confession.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  any  witnesses  were  produced.  The 
vicar-general  brought  his  accusations  on  the  ground  of 
general  rumour,  and  failed  to  maintain  them.  Whether 
there  were  witnesses  or  not,  neither  the  particular  o{» 
fences,  nor  even  the  fact  of  the  general  rumour,  could 
be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  Philips 
himself  encountered  each  separate  charge  with  a  spe* 
cific  denial,  declaring  that  he  neither  was,  nor  ever 
had  been,  other  than  orthodox  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
trial  was,  that  no  conviction  could  be  obtained.  The 
prisoner  "  was  found  so  clear  from  all  manner  of  infi^- 
mous  slanders  and  suspicions,  that  all  the  people  before 
the  said  bishop,  shouting  in  judgment  as  with  one  voice, 
openly  witnessed  his  good  name  and  fame,  to  the  great 
reproof  and  shame  of  the  said  bishop,  if  he  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  be  ashamed."  ^  The  case  had  broken 
down  ;  the  proceedings  were  over,  and  by  law  the  ac- 
cused person  was  free.  But  the  law,  except  when  it 
was  on  their  own  side,  was  of  little  importance  to  the 
church  authorities.  As  they  had  failed  to  prove 
Philips  guilty  of  heresy,  they  called  upon  him  to  con- 
fess his  guilt  by  abjuring  it ;  "as  if,"  he  says,  "  there 
were  no  difference  between  a  nocent  and  an  innocent, 
between  a  guilty  and  a  not  guilty."  * 

He  refused  resolutely,  and  was  remanded  to  prison, 

^  Petition  of  Thomas  Philips  to  tiie  Honse  of  Commons:  RoOi 
MB. 
•n)id. 
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m  open  violation  of  the  law.  The  bishc^,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sir  Thomas  More,^  sent  for  him  from  time  to 
time,  submitting  him  to  private  examinations,  which 
again  were  illegal ;  and  urged  the  required  confession, 
in  order,  as  Philips  says,  "  to  save  the  bishop's  credit." 
The  further  they  advanced,  the  more  difficult  it  was 
to  recede ;  and  the  bishop  at  length,  irritated  at  his 
fiulure,  concluded  tlie  process  with  an  arbitrary  sen« 
tence  of  excommunication.  From  tliis  sentence,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  there  was  then  no  appeal,  except  to  tlie 
pope.  The  wretched  man,  in  virtue  of  it,  was  no  longer 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  languished  for  three  Haisim- 
years,  protesting,  but  protesting  inutlessly,  uneonTieted 
against  the  tyranny  which  had  crushed  him,  ^"^ 


and  clamouring  for  justice  in  the  deaf  ears  of  pedants 
who  knew  not  what  justice  meant. 

If  this  had  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  prisoner  would  have  been  lefl  to  die,  as  countless 
multitudes  had  already  died,  unheard,  uncared  for,  un- 
thought  of;  the  victim  not  of  deliberate  cruelty,  but 
of  that  frightfuUest  portent,  folly  armed  with  power. 
Happily  the  years  of  his  imprisonment  had  Heappoji 
been  years  of  swift  revolution.     The  House  JJJ  hSS»**  V 
of  Commons  had  become  a  tribunal  where  ^J^SSS 
oppression  would  not  any  longer  cry  wholly  ***•  ***^/- 
onheard  ;  Philips  appealed  to  it  for  protection,  and  re- 
covered his  liberty.* 

1  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  pp.  29, 80. 

2  The  circumstances  are  earioua.  Philips  begged  Uiat  he  might  have 
Uie  benefit  of  the  king's  writ  of  corpus  cum  caus&,  and  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  where  the  Bishop  of  London  should  be 
aabpcenaed  to  meet  him.  [Petition  of  Thomas  Philips:  RolU  Houu  MS,} 
fht  Commons  did  not  venture  on  so  strong  a  measure;  but  a  digest  of  Am 
palitioo  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  that  the  bishop  might  have  an  op* 
peiCimi<3r  of  reply    The  Lwdi  roftiaod  to  r^oeiv^  or  consider  tliB  ^tm*- 
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The  vreight  of  guilt  in  this  instance  presses  essen* 
The  Bishop  tiolly  on  Stokeslcy  ;  yet  a  portion  of  the  blame 
wJSSrfWa  ™ust  be  borne  also  by  the  chancellor,  who  first 
£^f  bit  placed  Philips  in  Stokesley's  hands  ;  who  took 
•I?Sei^"  part  in  the  illegal  private  examinations,  and 
•"■**'*^*****'  who  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  pris- 
oner's ultimate  fate.  If,  however,  it  be  thought  un- 
just to  charge  a  good  man's  memory  with  an  offence 
in  which  his  part  was  only  secondary,  the  following  in* 
iquity  was  wholly  and  exclusively  his  own.  I  relate 
the  story  without  comment  in  the  address  of  the  in- 
jured person  to  More's  successor.^ 

**  To  the  Bight  Him.  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  JEng* 
OiMof  John  ^^^  C'^*^  ^-  -Audeley)  and  other  of  the  ISng^s 
"•"^  Council. 

^^  In  most  humble  wise  showeth  unto  your  goodness 

they  replied  that  it  was  too  **  frivolous  an  afiair  **  for  so  grave  an  assemhij, 
and  that  they  (X>uld  not  discuss  iL  [Zx>rd!i*  Jowmalt^  Vol.  I.  p.  S6.]  A 
deputation  of  the  Commons  then  waited  privately  upon  the  bishop,  and 
being  of  course  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  Philips  had  given  a  true  ver- 
■ion  of  what  had  passed,  they  begged  him  to  give  some  written  explan*- 
tion  of  his  conduct,  which  might  be  read  in  the  Commons'  House.  [/x>rd!i* 
JoumaU,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.]  The  request  was  reasonable,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  if  explanation  had  been  possible,  the  bishop  would  not  have  fiiiled  ti 
offer  it;  but  he  preferred  to  shield  himself  behind  the  judgment  of  tht 
Lords.  The  Lords,  he  said,  had  decided  that  the  matter  was  too  frivolous 
tor  their  own  considerati<in ;  and  without  their  permission,  he  might  not 
•et  a  precedent  of  responsibility  to  the  Commons  by  answering  their  ques- 
tions. 

This  conduct  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Peers.  [Lordt^ 
JourtuUs,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  Omnes  proceres  tam  spirituales  qnam  tempo- 
rales  una  voce  dicebant,  quod  non  consentaneum  fuit  aliquem  procenun 
pnedictorum  alicui  in  eo  loco  responsurum.]  The  demand  for  explanatioB 
was  treated  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the  bishop  was  allowed  to  remair 
•ilent  But  the  time  was  passed  for  conduct  of  this  kind  to  be  allowed  tc 
triumph.  If  the  bishop  could  not  or  would  not  justify  himself,  his  victim 
might  at  least  be  released  from  unjust  imprisonment  The  case  was 
iiAmd  to  the  king  and  by  the  king  and  the  House  of  Commons  PUUpi 
let  at  liberty. 

I  Petition  of  John  Field  t  JMU  Houh  M8 
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your  poor  bedeman  John  Field,  how  that  the  next  moir- 
row  upon  twelfth  day,^  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  oxxt 
sovereign  lord  the  King's  Highness,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Knight,  then  being  Liord  Chancellor  of  England,  did 
send  certain  of  his  servants,  and  caused  your  said  bede- 
man, with  certain  others,  to  be  brought  to  his  place  at 
Chelsea,  and  there  kept  him  (after  what  manner  and 
fiishion  it  were  now  long  to  tell),  by  the  space  of  eigh 
teem  days ; '  and  then  set  him  at  liberty,  binding  him 
to  appear  before  him  again  the  eighth  day  following 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  Candlemas  eve ;  at 
which  day  your  said  bedeman  appeared,  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  until  Palm  Sun- 
day two  years  aftier,  [in  violation  of  both  the  ni«g»diy  in-  ^(^ 
statutes,]  kept  so  close  the  first  quarter  that  UanT^ 
his  keeper  only  might  visit  him ;  and  always  after 
closed  up  with  those  that  were  I^ndled  most  straitly ; 
often  searched,  sometimes  even  at  midnight;  besides 
snares  and  traps  laid  to  take  him  in.  Betwixt  Mich- 
aelmas and  Allhalloween  tide  next  after  his  coming  to 
prison  there  was  taken  from  your  bedeman  a  Greek  vo- 
cabulary, price  five  shillings ;  Saint  Cyprian's  works, 
with  a  book  of  the  same  Sir  Thomas  More's  making, 
named  the  Supplication  of  Souls.  For  what  cause  it 
was  done  he  committeth  to  the  judgment  of  God,  that 
seeth  the  souls  of  all  persons.  The  said  Palm  Sunday, 
which  was  also  our  Lady's  day,  towards  night  there 
came  two  officera  of  the  Fleet,  named  George  Porter 
and  John  Butler,  and  took  your  bedeman  into  a  ward 
alone,  and  there,  after  long  searching,  found  his  purse 
hanging  at  his  girdle  ;  which  they  took,  and  shook  out 
the  money  to  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  which  was  sent 
bim  to  buy  such  necessaries  as  he  lacked,  and  deUvered 

1  itr.  1589-SOl  •  UlflgiO.    See  8  Heo.  V.  Stat  i. 
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him  again  his  pnrse,  well  and  truly  keeping  the  money 
to  tliemselves,  as  they  said  for  their  fees ;  and  forth- 
with carried  him  from  the  Fleet  (where  he  lost  sncli 
l)oor  bedding  as  he  then  had,  and  could  never  since  get 
it),  and  delivered  him  to  the  Marshalsea,  under  our 
gracious  sovereign's  commandment  and  Sir  Thomas 
More's.  When  the  Sunday  before  the  Rogation  week 
following,  your  bedeman  fell  sick ;  and  the  Whitsun 
Monday  was  carried  out  on  four  men's  backs,  and  de- 
livered to  his  friends  to  be  recovered  if  it  so  pleased 
Gk)d.  At  which  time  the  keeper  took  for  your  bede- 
man's  fees  other  ten  shillings,  when  four  shillings 
should  have  sufficed  if  he  had  been  delivered  in  good 
health. 

"  Within  three  weeks  it  pleased  God  to  set  your 
bedeman  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  might  walk  abroad* 
Whereof  when  Sir  Thomas  More  heard  (who  went 
out  of  his  chancellorship  about  the  time  your  bedeman 
was 'carried  out  of  prison),  although  he  had  neither 
word  nor  deed  which  he  could  ever  truly  lay  to  your 
bedeman's  charge,  yet  made  he  such  means  by  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  London,  as  your  bedeman 
heard  say,  to  the  Hon.  Lord  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
that  he  gave  new  commandment  to  the  keeper  of  the 
Marshalsea  to  attach  again  your  said  bedeman  ;  which 
thing  was  speedily  done  the  Sunday  three  week**  after 
his  deliverance.  And  so  he  continued  in  prison  again 
until  Saint  Lawrence  tide  following ;  at  which  time 
money  was  given  to  the  keeper,  and  some  things  he 
.took  which  were  not  given,  and  then  was  your  bede- 
man re-delivered  through  the  king's  goodness,  under 
sureties  bound  in  a  certain  sum,  that  he  should  appear 
the  first  day  of  the  next  term  following,  and  then  day 
by  day  until  his  dismission.     And  so  hath  your  bede- 
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man  been  at  liberty  now  twelve  months  waiting  daily 
firom  term  to  term,  and  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  aj 
before. 

"  Wherefore,  the  premises  tenderly  considered,  and 
also  your  said  bedeman's  great  poverty,  he  most  hum- 
bly beseecheth  your  goodness  that  he  may  now  be 
clearly  discharged ;  and  if  books,  money,  or  other 
things  seem  to  be  taken  or  kept  from  him  otherwise 
than  justice  would,  eftsoons  he  beseecheth  you  that  ye 
will  command  it  to  be  restored. 

^As  for  his  long  imprisonment,  with  other  griefi 
thereto  appertaining,  he  looketh  not  to  have  recom* 
pense  of  man  ;  but  committeth  his  whole  cause  to  God, 
to  whom  your  bedeman  shall  daily  pray,  according  as 
he  is  bound,  that  ye  may  so  order  and  govern  the  realm 
that  it  may  be  to  the  honour  of  God  and  your  heavenly 
and  everlasting  reward." 

I  do  not  find  the  result  of  this  petition,  but  as  it  ap- 
peared that  Henry  had  interested  himself  in  the  story, 
it  is  likely  to  have  been  successful.  We  can  form  but 
an  imperfect  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  f(Hr 
we  have  only  the  sufierer's  ex  parte  complaint,  and 
More  might  probably  have  been  able  to  make  some 
counter-statement.  But  the  illegal  imprisoiynent  can- 
not be  explained  away,  and  cannot  be  palliated ;  and 
when  a  judge  permits  himself  to  commit  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary tyranny,  we  ai^ue  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  refuse  reasonably  to  give  him  credit  for 
equity  where  he  was  so  little  careful  of  law. 

Yet  a  few  years  of  misery  in  a  prison  was  but  an 
insignificant  misfortune  when  compared  with  the  fate 
under  which  so  many  other  poor  men  were  at  this 
time  overwhelmed.  Under  Wolsey's  chancellorship 
the  stake  had  been  comparatively  idle ;  he  possessed 
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a  remarkable  power  of  making  recantation  easy ;  and 
ooDtrutbe.  there  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in  which  an 
2j^^^***"  accused  heretic  was  brought  under  his  im- 
tJSiiSn*?!f  niediate  cognizance,  where  he  failed  to  ar- 
'*■"'***•  range  some  terms  by  which  submission  was 
ma<le  possible.  With  Wolsey  heresy  was  an  error  — 
TiM  Smith-  with  More  it  was  a  crime.  Soon  after  the 
eommeiiee.  scals  changed  hands  the  Smithfield  fires  re- 
^  commenced ;  and,  the  chancellor  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  tlie  bishops  resolved  to  obliterate,  in  these 
edifj'ing  spectacles,  the  recollection  of  their  general 
infirmities.  The  crime  of  the  ofFendera  varied, — 
sometimes  it  was  a  denial  of  the  corporal  presence, 
more  oflen  it  was  a  reflection  too  loud  to  be  endured 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  the  clergy ;  but  what- 
ever it  was,  the  alternative  lay  only  between  abjura- 
tion humiliating  as  ingenuity  could  make  it,  or  a  dread- 
ful death.  The  hearts  of  many  failed  them  in  the  trial, 
and  of  all  the  confessors  those  perhaps  do  not  deserve 
the  least  compassion  whose  weakness  betrayed  them, 
who  sank  and  died  broken-hearted.  Of  these  silent 
sufferers  history  knows  nothing.  A  few,  unable  to 
endure  the  misery  of  having,  as  they  supposed,  denied 
their  Saviour,  returned  to  the  danger  from  which  they 
had  fled,  and  washed  out  their  fall  in  martyrdom.    Lat- 

TkoobiMof  '^"^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^®  story  of  his  friend  Bilney 
/  bdb^.  _.  Y\it\e  Bilney,  or  Samt  Bilney,^  as  he  calls 
liim,  his  com])anion  at  Cambridge,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  own  conversion.  Bilney,  after  escaping  through 
Wolsey *s  hands  in  1527,  was  again  cited  in  1529  be- 
fore the  Bishop  of  London.  Three  times  he  refused 
to  recant.     He  was  offered  a  fourth  and  last  chance. 

>  Seventh  Sermoa  before  King  Edward.    First  Sermon  before  the  Dnel^ 
eMof  Snflblk. 
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The  temptation  was  too  strong,  and  he  fell.  For  two 
years  de  was  hopelessly  miserable ;  at  length  his 
braver  nature  prevailed.  There  was  no  pardon  for  a 
relapsed  heretic,  and  if  he  was  again  in  the  bishop's 
hands  he  knew  well  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

He  told  his  friends,  in  language  touchingly  signifi 
cant,  that  ^^  he  would  go  up  to  Jerusalem  " ;  ib^goMvy 
and  b^an  to  preach  in  the  fields.  The  jour-  imn.*> 
ney  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not  to  be  a  long  one. 
He  was  heard  to  say  in  a  sermon,  that  of  his  personal 
knowledge  certain  things  which  had  been  offered  in 
pilgrimage  had  been  given  to  abandoned  women.  The 
priests,  he  affirmed,  ^^  take  away  the  offerings,  and 
hang  them  about  their  women's  necks  ;  and  after  that 
they  take  them  off  the  women,  if  they  please  them  not, 
and  hang  them  again  upon  the  images.''  ^  This  was 
Bilney's  heresy,  or  formed  the  ground  of  his  arrest , 
he  was  orthodox  on  the  mass,  and  also  on  the  power  of 
the  keys ;  but  the  secrets  of  the  sacred  order  were  not 
to  be  betrayed  with  impunity.  He  was  seized,  and 
hurried  before  the  Bishop  of  Norwich;  and  being 
found  heterodox  on  the  papacy  and  the  mediation  of 
the  saints,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  he  was  sent  to 
the  stake. 

Another  instance  of  recovered  courage,  and  of  mar 
tyrdom  consequent  upon  it,  is  that  of  James  j.„^  ^aiD- 
Bainham,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple.  ^^^^ 
This  story  is  noticeable  from  a  very  curious  chcum- 
stance  connected  with  it. 

Bainham  had  chaUenged  suspicion  by  marrying  the 
widow  of  Simon  Fish,  the  author  of  the  &mous  Beg* 
far$*  Petition^  who  had  died  in  1528  ;  and,  soon  afler 
lui  marriage,  was  challenged  to  give  an  account  of  hii 

1  FoKe,yaLIV.p.649. 
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fidth.  He  was  charged  with  denying  transubstantiA- 
tion,  with  questioning  the  value  of  the  confessional, 
and  the  power  of  the  keys  ;  and  the  absence  of  author- 
itative Protestant  dogma  had  left  his  mind  free  to  ex- 
Tbe  uiita.  paud  to  a  vct  largccr  belief.  He  had  ventured 
mutft'  to  assert,  that  "  if  a  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  a  Sara- 
cen do  trust  in  God  and  keep  his  law,  he  is  a  good 
Clinstian  man,"  '  —  a  conception  of  Christianity,  a 
conception  of  Protestantism,  which  we  but  feebly  dare 
to  whisper  even  at  the  present  day.  The  proceedings 
against  him  commenced  with  a  demand  that  he  should 
give  up  his  books,  and  also  the  names  of  other  bar- 
risters with  whom  he  was  suspected  to  have  held  inter- 
course. He  refused ;  and  in  consequence  his  wife  was 
imprisoned,  and  he  himself  was  racked  in  the  Tower 
by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Enfeebled  by  suffer- 
ing, he  was  then  brought  before  Stokesley,  and  terri- 
fied by  the  cold  merciless  eyes  of  his  judge,  he  gave 
way,  not  about  his  friends,  but  about  himself:  he  ab- 
On  his  flnt    jurcd,  and  was  dismissed  heartbroken.     This 

trial  hibn-      ** 

•Mto.  was  on  the   seventeenth  of  February.     He 

was  only  able  to  endure  his  wretchedness  for  a  month. 
At  'the  end  of  it,  he  appeared  at  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  "a  warehouse  in  Bow 
Lane,"  where  he  asked  forgiveness  of  God  and  all 
the  world  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  then  went  out 
to  take  again  upon  his  shoulders  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  cross. 

The  following  Sunday,  at  the  church  of  St.  Augus- 
BtnooTwt  ^^^<^i  h^  ^ose  in  his  seat  with  the  fatal  English 
■*"  «n"«»i  Testament  in  his  hand,  and  "  declared  openly, 
before  all  the  people,  with  weeping  tears,  that  he  had 
denied  God,"  praying  them  all  to  forgive  him,  and 

^  Articles  against  James  Bainham:  Foxe,  Vol.  FV.  p.  70S. 
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beware  of  his  weakness ;  ^^  for  if  I  should  not  return 
to  the  truth/'  he  said,  ^*  this  Word  of  God  would  damn 
me,  body  and  soul,  at  the  day  of  judgment."  And  then 
he  prayed  ^^  everybody  rather  to  die  than  to  do  as  he 
did,  for  he  would  not  feel  such  a  hell  again  as  he  did 
^1  for  all  the  world's  good."  ^ 

Of  course  but  one  event  was  to  be  looked  for ;  he 
knew  it,  and  himself  wrote  to  the  bishop,  tell-  And  tear- 
ing him  what  he  had  done.     No  mercy  was  "'•■^^••■'^ 
possible :  he  looked  for  noney  and  he  found  none. 

Yet  perhaps  he  found  what  the  wise  authorities 
thought  to  be  some  act  of  mercy.  They  The  010117 
could  not  grant  him  pardon  in  diis  world  ^^haa- 
upon  any  terms ;  but  they  would  not  kill  him  *'»***'**• 
tin  they  had  made  an  effort  for  his  soul.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  coal-cellar  at  Fulham, 
the  favourite  episcopal  penance-chamber,  where  he  was 
ironed  and  put  in  the  stocks ;  and  there  was  left  for 
many  days,  in  the  chill  March  weather,  to  bethink 
himself.  This  fiuling  to  work  conviction,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Sir  Thomas  More's  house  at  Chelsea,  where 
tor  two  nights  he  was  chained  to  a  post  and  whipped ; 
thence,  again,  he  was  taken  back  to  Fulham  for 
another  week  of  torture ;  and  finally  to  the  Tower, 
for  a  further  fortnight,  again  with  ineffectual  whip- 
pings. 

The  demands  of  charity  were  thus  satisfied.  The 
pious  bishop  and  the  learned  chancellor  had  exhausted 
their  means  of  conversion  ;  they  had  discharged  their 
consciences  ;  and  the  law  was  allowed  to  take  its  course. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  20th  of  April, 
as  a  relapsed  heretic.  Sentence  followed ;  ue  u  buni. 
and  on  the  last  of  the  month  the  (Utuna    iSa.    ' 

I  Foze,  Yd.  Ff .  p.  709. 
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dosed  in  the  usual  manner  at  Smithfield. .  Before  the 
fire  was  lighted  Bainham  made  a  farewell  address  to 
the  people,  laying  his  death  expressly  to  More,  whom 
he  called  his  accuser  and  his  judge.^ 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  learn  the  feelings 
ThefteUngs  ^^^^  whicli  thcse  dreadful  scenes  were  wit- 
tteM^pM^  nessed  by  the  people.  There  are  stories  which 
lljl^gj^'^j.  show  that,  in  some  instances,  famiUarity  had 
ttMpeopto.  produced  the  usual  effect;  that  the  martyr- 
dom of  saints  was  at  times  of  no  more  moment  to  an 
English  crowd  than  the  execution  of  ordinary  felons,  — 
that  it  was  a  mere  spectacle  to  the  idle,  the  hardened, 
and  the  curious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  sufierers  was  the  argument  which 
at  last  converted  the  nation  ;  and  an  effect  which  in  the 
end  was  so  powerful  with  the  multitude  must  hare 
been  visible  long  before  in  the  braver  and  better  na- 
tures. The  increasing  number  of  prosecutions  in  Lon- 
don shows,  also,  that  the  leaven  was  spreading.  There 
were  five  executions  in  Smithfield  between  1529  and 
1533,  besides  those  in  the  provinces.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  offenders  who  had  abjured  and 
were  undergoing  sentence ;  and  the  list  of  those  who 
were  "  troubled  "  in  various  ways  is  so  extensive,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  sympathy  which,  in  London  at 
least,  must  have  been  felt  by  many,  very  many,  of  the 
spectators  of  the  martyrs'  deaths.  We  are  left,  in  this 
important  point,  mainly  to  conjecture  ;  and  if  we  were 
better  furnished  with  evidence,  the  language  of  ordinary 
naiTative  would  fail  to  convey  any  real  notion  of  per- 
plexed and  various  emotions.  We  have  glimpses,  how* 
ever,  into  the  inner  world  of  men,  here  and  there  of 
strange  interest ;  and  we  must  regret  that  they  are  se. 
few. 

1  Foxe,  VoL  IV.  p.  70J. 
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A  poor  boy  at  Cambridge,  John  Randall,  of  Christ'i 
College,  a  relation  of  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  swicideof^ 
destroyed  himself  in  these  years  in  religious  bridge. 
desperation  ;  he  was  found  in  his  study  hanging  by  hia 
girdle,  before  an  open  Bible,  with  his  dead  arm  and 
finger  stretched  pitifully  towards  a  passage  on  »)rede8- 
iiuUion.^ 

A  story  even  more  remarkable  is  connected  .vitlt 
Bainham^s  execution.  Among  the  lay  offi-  paTier,  th* 
cials  present  at  the  stake,  was  ^^  one  Pavier,"  of  London, 
town  clerk  of  London.  This  Pavier  was  a  biweM^- 
Catholic  fimatic,  and  as  the  flames  were  about  cSo^^ 
to  be  kindled  he  burst  out  into  violent  and  ********* 
abusive  language.  The  (ire  blazed  up,  and  the  dying 
sufferer,  as  the  red  flickering  tongues  licked  the  flesh 
firom  off  his  bones,  turned  to  him  and  said,  ^^  May  God 
forgive  thee,  and  shew  more  mercy  than  thou,  angry 
reviler,  shewest  to  me.'*  The  scene  was  soon  over ;  the 
town  clerk  went  home.  A  week  after,  one  morning 
when  his  wife  had  gone  to  mass,  he  sent  all  his  servants 
out  of  his  house  on  one  pretext  or  another,  a  single  gu-1 
only  being  left,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  garret  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  which  he  used  aa  an  oratory.  A  large 
crucifix  was  on  the  wall,  and  the  giri  having  some  ques- 
tion  to  ask,  went  to  the  room,  and  found  him  standing 
before  it  "  bitterly  weeping."  He  told  her  to  take  his 
sword,  which  was  rusty,  and  clean  it.  She  went  away 
and  left  him ;  when  she  returned,  a  Uttle  time  after,  he 
was  hanging  ftx)m  a  beam,  dead.  He  was  a  singular 
l^erson.  Edward  Hall,  the  historian,  knew  him,  and 
had  heard  him  say,  that  ^^  if  the  king  put  forth  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  he  would  not  live  to  bear 
it."  ^    And  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  see  a  heretic  die. 

i  Foxe,  Vol.  rv.  p.  694. 

*  Hall,  p.  806;  and  see  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  705. 
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What  was  it  ?  Had  the  meaning  of  that  awftd  figure 
hanging  on  the  torturing  cross  suddenly  lavealed  it* 
self?  Had  some  inner  voice  asked  him  whether,  in 
the  prayer  for  his  persecutors  with  which  Christ  had 
parted  out  of  life,  there  might  be  some  affinity  with 
words  which  had  lately  sounded  in  his  own  ears? 
God,  into  whose  hands  he  threw  himself,  self-<;ondemned 
in  his  wretchedness,  only  knows  the  agony  of  that  hour. 
Let  the  secret  rest  where  it  lies,  and  let  us  be  thankful 
for  o  irselves  that  we  live  in  a  changed  world. 

Thus,  however,  the  struggle  went  forward ;  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  saints  led  the  way  up  the  breach,  and 
paved  with  their  bodies  a  broad  road  into  the  new  era ; 
and  the  nation  the  meanwhile  was  unconsciously  waiting 
till  the  works  of  the  enemy  were  won,  and  they  could 
TiMtwo  walk  safely  in  and  take  possession.  While 
Butrtyn.  mcu  like  Bilney  and  Bainham  were  teaching 
with  words  and  writings,  there  were  stout  English 
hearts  labouring  also  on  the  practical  side  of  the  same 
conflict,  instilling  the  same  lessons,  and  meeting  for 
themselves  the  same  consequences.  Speculative  su- 
perstition was  to  be  met  with  speculative  deniaL 
Practical  idolatry  required  a  rougher  method  of  disen- 
chantment. 

Every  monastery,  every  parish  church,  had  in  those 
Thtwonhip  days  its  special  relics,  its  special  images,  its 
itf  origin  special  something:;  to  attract  the  interest  of 
ftbuM.  the  people.     The  reverence  for  the  remams 

of  noble  and  pious  men,  the  dresses  which  they  had 
worn,  or  the  bodies  in  which  their  s[)irits  had  lived, 
was  in  itself  a  natural  and  pious  emotion ;  but  it  had 
been  petrified  into  a  dogma ;  and  hke  every  other  im- 
aginative feeling  which  is  submitted  to  that  bad  process, 
it  had  become  a  falsehood,  a  mere  superstition,  a  sub 
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Btitiite  for  piety,  not  a  stimuliis  to  it,  and  a  perpetual 
occasion  of  fraud.  The  people  brought  offerings  to  the 
shrines  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  relics  were  of 
greatest  potency.  The  clergy,  to  secure  the  oflferings, 
invented  the  relics,  and  invented  the  stories  of  the 
wonders  which  had  been  worked  by  them.  The  great- 
est exposure  of  these  things  took  place  at  the  visitation 
of  the  religious  houses.  In  the  meantime,  Bbbop 
isisnop  ohaxton  s  unsavoury  inventory  ot  inTentoiy 
what  passed  under  the  name  of  relics  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  will  fhmish  an  adequate  notion  of  these  ob- 
jects of  popular  veneration.  There  "be  set  forth  and 
commended  unto  the  ignorant  people,"  he  said,  "  as  I 
myself  of  certain  which  be  already  come  to  my  hands, 
have  perfect  knowledge,  stinking  boots,  mucky  combes, 
ragged  rochettes,  rotten  girdles,  pyl'd  purses,  great  bul- 
locks' horns,  locks  of  hair,  and  filthy  rags,  gobbetts  of 
wood,  under  the  name  of  parcels  of  the  holy  cross, 
and  such  pelfry  beyond  estimation."  ^  Besides  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  there  were  images  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  the  Saints  ;  above  all,  roods  or  crucifixes,  of  especial 


potency,  the  virtues  of  which  had  begun  to  ^« 
grow  uncertain,  however,  to  sceptical  Protes-  roodi. 
tants ;  and  from  doubt  to  denial,  and  from  denial  to 
passionate  hatred,  there  were  but  a  few  brief  steps. 
The   most  famous  of  the  roods  was  that  of  ^i^  ^^^  ^ 
Boxley  in  Kent,  which  used  to   smile  and  '®*^- 
bow,  or  frown  and  shake  its  head,  as  its  worsl/ippen 
were  generous  or  closehanded.     The  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  image  I  shall  by  and  bye  have  to  relate. 
There  was  another,  however,  at  Dovercourt,  Tb«nM)d«r 
in  Suffolk,  of  scarcely  inferior  fame.     This  ^^•^'^ 

A  Imtmctiiiis  given  hy  the  Biihop  of  SaUebiiry:  Bumet*!  OoiU€Um$t\ 
^403. 
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image  was  of  such  power  that  the  door  of  tSe  church 
in  which  it  stood  was  open  at  all  hours  to  all  comers, 
and  no  human  hand  could  close  it  Dovercourt  there- 
fore became  a  place  of  great  and  lucrative  pilgrimage, 
much  resorted  to  bjr  the  neighbours  on  all  occasions  of 
diiBculty. 

No^.  it  happened  that  within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
III  fOTOi  miles  there  lived  four  young  men,  to  whom 
St2*«)  ^^^  virtues  of  the  rood  had  become  greatly 
***^  questionable.     If  it  could  work  miracles,  it 

laust  be  capable,  so  they  thought,  of  protecting  its  own 
substance ;  and  they  agreed  to  apply  a  practical  test 
which  would  determine  the  extent  of  its  abilities.  Ac- 
cordingly (about  the  time  of  Bainham's  first  imprison- 
ment), Robert  King  of  Dedham,  Robert  Debenham  of 
Eastbergholt,  Nicholas  Marsh  of  Dedham,  and  Robert 
Gardiner  of  Dedham,  "  their  consciences  being  bur- 
dened to  see  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  so  blas- 
phemed by  such  an  idol,"  started  off  "  on  a  wondrous 
goodly  night"  in  February,  with  hard  frost  and  a  clear 
full  moon,  ten  miles  across  the  wolds,  to  the  church. 

The  door  was  open  as  the  legend  declared ;  but 
And  are  nothing  daunted,  they  entered  bravely,  and 
5SSi to'tfw  lifting  down  the  "idol  "  from  its  shrine,  with 
«n«geiicy.     j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  shocs,  and  the  store  of  tapers 

which  were  kept  for  the  services,  they  carried  it  on 
their  shoulders  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  it  had  stood,  "  without  any  resistance  of  the  said 
idol."  There  setting  it  on  the  ground,  they  struck  a 
light,  fastened  the  tapers  to  the  body,  and  with  the 
Th»n)odis  ^^^'p  ^^  them,  sacrilegiously  burnt  the  image 
*^"**'  down  to  a  heap  of  ashes ;  the  old  dry  wood 

"  blazing  so  brimly,"  that  it  lighted  them  a  full  mile 
of  their  way  home.^ 

i  From  m  Letter  of  Robert  Gardiner:  Foxe,  Vol.  IV.  p.  706. 
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For  this  niglit^s  performance,  which,  if  the  de^il  ill 
the  father  of  Ues,  was  a  stroke  of  honest  work  against 
him  and  his  family,  the  world  rewarded  these  men  after 
the  usual  iashion.  One  of  them,  Robert  Gardiner,  es- 
caped  the  search  which  was  made,  and  disappeared  till 
better  times  ;  the  remaining  three  were  BxMQtioii 
swinging  in  chains  six  months  later  on  the  She^^ni? 


< 


scene  of  their  exploit.  Their  fate  was  per- 
haps inevitable.  Men  who  dare  to  be  the  first  in  great 
movemeBts  are  ever  self-immolated  victims.  But  I 
suppose  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be  bleaching  on 
their  gibbets,  than  crawling  at  the  feet  of  a  wooden 
rood,  and  believing  it  to  be  Gh)d. 

These  were  the^  first  Paladins  of  the  Reformation , 
the  kniirhts  who  slew  the  draccons  and  the  Th^PmiM. 
enchanters,  and  made  the  earth  habitable  for  din*. 
common  flesh  and  blood.     They  were  rarely,  as  we 
have  said,  men  of  great  ability,  still  more  rarely  men 
of  **  wealth  and  station " ;   but  men  rather  of  clear 
senses  and  honest  hearts.     Tyndal  was  a  remarkable 
person,  and  so  Clark  and  Frith  promised  to  become : 
but  the  two  last  were  cut  off  before  they  had  found 
scope   to  show   themselves ;    and   Tyndal  remaining 
abroad^  lay  outside  the  battle  which  was  being  fought 
in  England,  doing  noble  work,  indeed,  and  ending  as 
the  rest  ended,  with  earning  a  martyr's  crown ;  but 
taking  no  part  in  the  actual  struggle  except  with  his 
pen.     As  yet  but  two  men  of  the  hiirhest  The  two 
order  of  power  were  on  the  side  of  Protes-  onUieiid«       Vy 
tantism  —  Latilner  and  Cromwell.     Of  them  mfctidn.  ^ 

we  have  already  said  something ;  but  the  time  was  now 
fi»t  coming  when  they  were  to  step  forward,  pressed 
by  circumstances  which  could  no  longer  dispense  with 
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them,  into  scenes  of  &r  wider  activity ;  and  the  ptesent 
seems  a  fitting  occasion  to  give  some  closer  account  of 
their  history.  When  the  breach  with  the  pope  was 
made  irreparable,  and  the  papal  party  at  home  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  suspended  insurrection,  the  for* 
tunes  of  the  Protestants  entered  into  a  new  phase. 
The  persecution  ceased ;  and  those  who  but  lately  were 
carrying  fagots  in  the  streets,  or  hiding  for  their  lives, 
TiMiA.  passed  at  once  by  a  sudden  alternation  into 
JI^JH^^  the  sunshine  of  political  fiivour.  The  sum- 
^^^tnuT  ™®r  was  but  a  brief  one,  followed  soon  by 
■***•  ^^  returning  winter ;  but  Cromwell  and  Latimer 
had  together  caught  the  moment  as  it  went  by  ;  and 
before  it  was  over,  a  work  had  been  done  in  England 
which,  when  it  was  accomplished  once,  was  accom- 
plished for  ever.  The  conservative  party  recovered 
their  power,  and  abused  it  as  before  ;  but  the  chains  of 
the  nation  were  broken,  and  no  craft  of  kings  or  priests 
or  statesmen  could  weld  the  magic  links  again. 

It  is  a  pity  that  of  two  persons  to  whom  England 
owes  so  deep  a  debt,  we  can  piece  toirether  such  scanty* 
biographies '  I  must  attempt  howefer,  to  give  «.«e 
outline  of  the  little  which  is  known. 

The  father  of  Latimer  was  a  solid  English  yeoman, 
TiMikiiiOy  of  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire.  *^He  had 
lAtfaMr.  no  lands  of  his  own,"  but  he  rented  a  farm 
"  of  four  pounds  by  the  year,"  on  which  "  he 


tilled  80  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men ;  " 
^*he  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  meadow 
ground  for  thirty  cows."  ^  The  world  prospered  with 
him ;  he  was  able  to  save  money  for  his  son's  educa- 
tion and  his  daughters'  portions;  but  he  was  free- 
handed and  hospitable ;   he  kept  open  house  for  his 

1  Latimer*!  Scrmoiu,  p.  101. 
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poor  neighbours ;  and  he  was  a  good  citizen,  too,  for 
^  he  did  find  the  king  a  harness  with  himself  and  hir 
horse,"  ready  to  do  battle  for  his  country,  if  occasion 
called.  His  family  were  brought  up  ^^  in  godliness  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  "  and  in  all  points  the  old  Lati- 
mer seems  to  have  been  a  worthy,  sound,  upright  man, 
of  the  true  English  mettle. 

There  were  several  children.^  The  Reformer  was 
bom  about  1490,  some  five  years  after  the  The  RefbmiP 
usurper  Richard  had  been  killed  at  Bos-  abootiiao, 
worth.  Bosworth  being  no  great  distance  from  Thur- 
caston,  Latimer  the  father  is  likely  to  have  been  pres- 
ent in  the  battle,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  —  the  right 
side  in  those  times  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  choose,  — 
but  he  became  a  good  servant  of  the  new  government, 
—  and  the  little  Hugh,  when  a  boy  of  seven  years  old, 
helped  to  buckle  '  on  his  armour  for  him,  ^^  when  he 
went  to  Blackheath  field."'  Being  a  sol-  And  brought 
dier  himself,  the  old  gentleman  was  careful  fumhooM 
to  give  his  sons,  whatever  else  he  gave  them,  sngikh  boy. 
a  sound  soldier's  training.  *^He  was  diligent,"  says 
Latimer,  *^  to  teach  me  to  shoot  with  the  bow :  he 
taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  the 
bow  —  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arm,  as  other  na- 
tions  do,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as 
I  increased  in  these,  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger."^  Under  this  education,  and  in  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  the  iarmhouse,  the  boy  prospered 
well ;  and  by  and  bye,  showing  signs  of  promise,  he 

1  LttdnMr  speaks  of  soos  md  daaghters.  —  Stmmmi^  p.  101. 

*  niid. 

s  Wkaw  tiM  Cotidsh  rebels  oune  to  aa  end  in  1407.— Bnoon'i  AHor) 

*  LilfaMi's  BmrmoM^  p.  197 
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was  sent  to  school.  When  he  was  fourteen,  the  piom^ 
Begowfto  ^^^  ^  ^  having  been  fulfilled)  his  father 
^^**^^*    transferred  him  to  Cambridge.* 

He  was  soon  known  at  the  university  as  a  sober, 
btiaeted  hard-working  student.  At  nineteen,  he  was 
cSSThLi,  elected  fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  at  twenty,  he  took 
"cu^S^"  his  degree,  and  became  a  student  in  divinity, 
■tadent.  when  he  accepted  quietly,  like  a  sensible  man, 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  been  brought  up  to  believe. 
At  the  time  when  Henry  VIIL  was  writing  against 
Luther,  Latimer  was  fleshing  his  maiden  sword  in  an 
contwted  attack  upon  Melancthon ; '  and  he  remained, 
\  iiuuiowor  he  said,  till  he  was  thirty,  ^^  in  darkness  and 
BUnej.  the  shadow  of  death."  About  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  Bilney,  whom  he  calls  *^  the 
instrument  whereby  God  called  him  to  knowledge." 
In  Bilney,  doubtless,  he  found  a  sound  instructor ; 
sooxoM  of  ^t  a  careful  reader  of  his  sermons  will  see 
kSo^Mge,  traces  of  a  teaching  for  which  he  was  in* 
inUiMS^  debted  to  no  human  master*  His  deepest 
"^°''  knowledge  was  that  which  stole  upon  him  un* 

1  On  which  oooBsion,  old  relfttions  perhaps  shook  thehr  heads,  and  mado 
objection  to  the  expense.  Some  such  feeling  is  indicated  in  the  f<»llowiag 
fflimpse  behind  the  veil  of  Latimer's  private  histoiy:  — 

**  I  was  once  called  to  one  of  mj  kinsfolk,'*  ^^  M^ys  C*  It  was  at  that  time 
when  I  had  taken  my  degree  at  Cambridge);  I  was  ea&ed,  I  say,  to  one  of 
my  kinsfolk  which  was  veiy  sick,  and  died  immediately  after  my  coming. 
Now,  there  was  an  old  consin  of  mine,  which,  after  the  man  was  dead, 
gave  me  a  wax  candle  in  my  hand,  and  ooimmanded  me  to  make  certain 
crosses  over  him  that  was  dead;  for  she  thought  the  devil  should  run  away 
by  and  bye.  Mow,  I  took  the  candle,  but  I  could  not  cross  him  as  she 
would  have  r4>  to  do;  for  I  had  acfvor  seen  it  before.  She,  perceiving  I 
cca]d  not  do  U,  with  great  anger  took  the  candle  out  of  uy  hand,  sirring, 
It  is  pity  that  thy  fiither  spendeth  so  much  money  upon  thee;'  and  so 
the  took  the  oandle,  and  ttossed  aad  blasMd  him;  so  that  ha  was  sure 
enough."  — Latimer's  Sertnong^  p.  499. 

*  **  I  waa  aa  obathuite  a  papist  as  any  waa  ia  En^^d,  maoanidl  that, 
nhm  I  should  be  made  Bachelor  of  Divmity,  my  wMa  ontkn  «MM 
^paiaat  Phil'p  Melancthon  and  his  opinions.**  *- Tarii— *i  Saimmm,  p.  184. 
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Goasokmfilj  through  the  experience  of  life  and  the  worid* 
His  words  are  like  the  clear  impression  of  a  seal ;  the 
account  and  the  result  of  observations,  taken  first  hand, 
(m  the  condition  of  the  English  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  palace  to  the 
prison.  He  diows  large  acquaintance  with  books; 
with  the  BiUe,  most  of  all ;  with  patristie  diyinitj  and 
schocd  diyinitj ;  and  histdy^  sacred  and  proiane :  but 
if  this  had  been  all,  he  woidd  not  have  been  the  Luti- 
mer  of  the  Reformation^  and  the  Church  of  England 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  here  to-daj.  Like  the 
physician,  to  whom  a  year  of  practieal  experience  in  a 
hospital  teaches  more  than  a  life  of  ckset  study,  Lati« 
mer  learnt  the  mental  disorders  of  his  age  in  the  age 
itself;  and  the  secret  of  that  art  no  other  man,  how- 
ever good,  however  wise,  could  have  taught  him.  He 
was  not  an  echo,  but  a  voice;  and  he  drew  his 
thoughts  firesh  from  the  fountain  *-^  from  the  fiicts  of 
the  era  in  which  God  bad  placed  him. 

He  became  early  fiunous   as  a  preacher  at  Cam 
bridge,  firom  the  first,  **a  seditious  feDow,"  ™*«*^ 


as  a  noble  lord  called  him  in  later  life,  highly  m  > 
troublesome  to  unjust  persons  in  authority.  brUftu 
^*None,   except  the  stiff-necked  and  undrcumcised, 
ever  went  away  ftom  his  preaching,  it  was  said,  with- 
out being  aflieicted  with  high  detestation  of  sin,  and 
moved  to  all  godliness  and  virtue.**  *     And,  in  his  au- 
dacious simplicity^  he  addressed  himself  al-  parsoiui 
ways  to  his  individual  hearers,  giving  his  words  JS^    V 
^  personal  application,  and  often  addressing  ^'••^* 
men  by  name.     This  habit  brought  him  first  into  dif 
douhy  in  1&95.     He  wa*  preaching  before  the  univer- 

1  Jmod  qfJogt  p.  SSi,  6t  Mq. :  P«rker  Society's  ediUon.    Latimar't  Bit 
p.8. 
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utft  wben  th«  Bishop  of  "Eij  came  into  the  chorch,  b»- 
BsiOMii  ing  carioas  to  hear  him.  He  paused  UIl  the 
«!Mii.  bishop  was  seated;  and  when  he  recom- 
menced, he  changed  his  sabject,  and  drew  an  ideal  |nc- 
ture  of  a  prelate  as  a  prelate  onght  to  be  ;  the  featorei 
of  which,  thoogh  he  did  not  say  so,  were  strikingly 
onlike  those  of  his  auditor.  The  bishop  complained  to  , 
Wolsey,  who  sent  for  Latimer,  and  inquired  what  he 
had  said.  Latimer  repeated  the  snbstance  ct  his  ser- 
mon ;  and  other  conversation  then  followed,  which 
showed  Wobey  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  speaking.  No  eye  saw  more  n^ 
idly  than  the  canUnal's  the  difference  between  a  tme 
man  and  an  impostor ;  and  he  replied  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  accusations  by  granting  the  offender  a  licence 
wbihj'i  to  preach  in  any  church  in  England.  "  If 
iJl^^^*^?.''  the  Bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such  doctrine 
HMirWDt.  ^  yjjij  have  here  repeated,"  he  said,  "  you 
shall  preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  say  what  he 
will."  > 

Thns  fortified,  Latimer  pnrsned  his  way,  careless  of 
fiMttei  the  nnivernly  authorities,  and  probably  defi- 
I^SwT?''  Bot  of  them.  He  was  still  orthodox  in  points 
P^£^^  of  theoretic  belief.  His  mind  was  practical 
M^httn  rather  than  speculative,  and  he  was  slow  in 
^"°""'^  arriving  at  conclusions  » iiich  had  no  immedi- 
ate bearing  upon  action.  No  charge  could  be  fastened 
upon  him,  definitely  criminal ;  and  he  was  too  strong 
to  be  crashed  by  that  compendious  tyranny  which 
treated  as  an  act  of  heresy  the  exposnre  of  imposture 
or  delinquency. 

On  Wolsey's  &11,  however,  he  would  have  certainty 
been  silenced :  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  <^  Sh 
1  LMbMCi  Amhw,  pp.  IT-tl. 
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Thomas  More,  he  would  have  perhaps  been  prematurely 
laciificed.  But,  fortunately,  he  found  a  fresh  On  wiAmj^ 
protestor  in  the  king.  Henry  heard  of  him,  »ppoint«i 
sent  for  bim,  and,  with  instinctive  recog-  labu 
iiition  ol  bis  character,  appointed  him  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  He  now  left  Cambridge  and  removed  to 
Windsor*  but  only  to  treat  his  royal  patron  as  freely 
is  he*  had  treated  the  Cambridge  doctors, — not  with 
any  abae^ice  of  respect,  for  he  was  most  respectful,  but 
with  that  highest  respect  which  dares  to  speak  unwel- 
come truth  where  the  truth  seems  to  be  forgotten.  He 
was  made  chaplain  in  1530  —  during  the  new  persecu- 
tion, for  which  Henry  was  responsible  by  a  more  than 
tacit  acquiescence.    Latimer,  with  no  author- 


ity but  his  own  conscience,  and  the  strong  HemyiB^ 
certainty  that  he  was  on  God's  side,  threw  PiotMteoii. 
himself  between  the  spoilers  and  their  prey,  and  wrote 
to  the  king,  protesting  against  the  injustice  which  was 
crushing  the  truest  men  in  his  domini<»is.  The  letter 
is  too  long  to  insert ;  the  close  of  it  may  show  how  a 
poor  priest  could  dare  to  address  the  imperious  Henry 

vni. : 

**  I  pray  to  Grod  that  your  Grace  may  take  heed  of 
the  worldly  wisdom  which  is  foolishness  before  God ; 
ttat  you  may  do  that  fwhichl  God  commandeth,  and 
not  that  [which]  seeml  gj  in  your  own  dght,  ;nth. 
out  the  word  of  God ;  that  your  Grace  may  be  found 
acceptable  in  his  sight,  and  one  of  the  members  of  his 
church ;  and  according  to  the  oiBce  that  he  hath  called 
your  Grace  unto,  you  may  be  found  a  fiuthfrd  minister 
of  his  gifts,  and  not  a  defender  of  his  faith :  for  he  will 
not  have  it  defended  by  man  or  man's  power,  but  by 
lus  word  only,  by  the  which  he  hath  evermore  de- 
tended  it,  and  that  by  a  way  &r  above  man's  power  or 
reason. 
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^'Wherefore,  gracious  king,  remember  youraelf; 
have  pity  upon  your  soul ;  and  think  that  the  day  is 
even  at  hand  when  you  shalL  give  account  for  your 
oSce,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your 
gword.  In  which  day,  that  your  Ghtice  may  stand 
steadfastly,  and  not  be  ashamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready 
in  jour  reckoning,  and  have  (as  they  say),  your  ^i^het 
fM  sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which 
only  serveth  at  that  day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  Him 
that  suffered  death  for  our  sins,  which  also  prayeth  to 
lii^  Father  for  grace  for  us  continually  ;  to  whom  be  all 
honour  and  praise  for  ever.  Amen.  The  Spirit  of 
Grod  preserve  your  Grace."  ^ 

These  words,  which  conclude  an  address  of  almost 
Hbintavee^  Unexampled  grandeur,  are  unfortunately  o** 
•OKtofti,  no  mterest  to  us,  except  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  the  priest  who  wrote  them,  and  the  king 
to  whom  they  were  written.  The  hand  of  the  perse- 
cutor was  not  stayed.  The  rack  and  the  lash  and  the 
8;take  continued  to  claim  their  victims.  So  far  it  was 
labour  in  vain.  But  the  letter  remains,  to  speak  for 
ever  for  the  courage  of  Latimer  ;  and  to  speak  some- 
thing, too,  for  a  prince  that  could  respect  the  nobleness 
of  ihl6  poor  yeoman*s  son,  who  dared  in  such  a  cause 
to  write  to  htm  as  a  man  to  a  man.  To  have  written 
at  all  in  such  a  strain  was  as  brave  a  step  as  was  ever 
jtatMnad  deliberately  ventured.  Like  most  brave  acts, 
f  2iJiSr?SJ  i*i  did  not  go  unrewarded ;  for  Henry  re- 
^°^'  mained  ever  after,  however  widely  divided 

from  him  in  opinion,  his  unshaken  friend. 

In  15S1,  the  king  gave  him  the  living  of  We»t 
Kingirton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  for  a  time  he  now 
retired.     Yet  it  was  but  a  partial  rest     He  had  a 

1  LatniMr's  Remaim,  pp.  MS-O. 
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gpecial  lieence  as  a  preacher  from  Cambridge,  wbich 
coDtiniied  to  him  (with  the  king's  express  H^ntim 
sanction)^  the  pawers  which  he  h«l  re-  SSt^ 
eetTed  from  Wolsey.  He  might  preach  in  S^bu?*^ 
any  diocese  to  which  he  was  inyited;  and  SidSl^bout 
the  repose  of  a  country  parish  could  not  be  ***•  *»«°*^' 
long  allowed  in  such  stormy  times^  to  Latimer.  He 
had  bad  Jiealth»  being  troubled  with  headache,  pleurisy, 
eolie^  Btoi^&  ;  his  bodily  constitution  meeting  feebly  the 
demands  which  he  was  fidrced  to  make  upon  it.^  But 
be  struggled  on,  trayelling  up  and  down  to  London,  to 
Kent,  to  Bristol,  -wherever  opportiuiiiy  called  him ; 
marked  for  destruction  by  die  bishops,  if  be  was  be- 
teayed.  into  an  imprudent  word,  and  himself  living  in 
constant  expectation  of  death.^ 

At  length  the  Bishop  of  London,  believed  that  Lati* 
mer  was  in  his  power.     He  had  pceachedat  St.  Abb's, 
itt  the  city,  ^at  the  request  of  a  company  of  mer- 
chants," ^  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1531 ;  and 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  living,  he  wa3  in-^  H^iseitod 
formed  that  he  was  to  be  cited  before  Stokes-  stokMi^, 
ley.     His  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  wrote  to  him, 
evidently  in  great  alarm,  and   more  anxious  that  he 
might  clear  himself  than  expecting  that  he  j^^^, 
would  be  able  to  do  so ;  ^  he  himself,  indeed,  ^^^ 
bad  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  the  end  was  com 
ing.« 

1  Latimer  to  Sir  ^wmid  Bi^iitoaj  LiU^n,  pu  889. 
s  LeUen,  p.  323. 

•  He  thought  of  going  abroed.  *'  I  have  tnut  that  God  will  help  ne/* 
he  wrote  to  a  friend;  **if  I  had  not,  I  think  the  ocean  sea  ihoold  have 
divided  my  Lord  of  London  and  me  hf  thia  dajr."  — iieaotiw,  p.  384. 

^  Latimer  to  Sir  Edward  Baynton. 

8  8m  Latimer'a  two  lettert  to  Sir  Edward  Bajntoa :  Rmaim,  ppb 

•  **  Aa  ye  aay*  the  matter  ia  weighty,  and  ooght  sobatantially  to  be 
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The   citation  was   delayed  for  a  few  weeks.      It 

was  issued  at  last,  on  the  10th  of  Janoaiy, 

""""^       1631-2,^  and  was  served  by  Sir  Walter  Hun- 

gerford,  of  Farley.'    The  offences  with  which  he  was 

charged  were  certain  *^ excesses  and  irregularities** 

Method  of     not  specially  defined  ;  and  the  practice  of  the 

^CoS^or^  Inshops  in  such  cases  was  not  to  confine  the 
"mmj.  prosecution  to  the  acts  committed,  6ut  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  articles,  on  which  it  was  presumed 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  accused  person  was  open  to 
suspicion,  and  to  question  him  separately  upon  each. 
Latimer  was  first  examined  by  <6tpkesley ;  subse* 
Theehane  quently  at  various  times  by  the  bishops  col« 
■Mr  sob-  lectively ;  and  finally,  when  certain  formulas 
aonvooatioii.  had  bceu  submitted  to  him,  which  he  refiised 
to  sign,  his  case  was  transferred  to  convocation.  The 
convocation,  as  we  know,  were  then  in  difficult  with 
their  premunire ;  they  had  consoled  themselves  in 
their  sorrow  with  burning  the  body  of  Tracy;  and 
they  would  gladly  have  taken  further  comfort  by 
burning  Latimer.'    He  was  submitted  to  the  closest 

looked  upon,  even  m  weighs  as  my  life  It  worth;  but  how  to  look  sub- 
•Untially  upon  it  etherwite  know  not  I,  than  to  pray  my  Lord  God,  daj 
•od  night,  that,  as  he  hath  emboldened  me  to  preach  hit  truth,  ao  ha  wiU 
•trengthen  me  to  sofibr  for  it. 

^  I  pray  you  pardon  me  that  I  write  no  more  distinctly,  for  my  head  ia 
(io)  out  of  frame,  that  it  would  be  too  painfVd  forme  to  write  it  again.  If  1 
^e  not  prevented  shortly,  I  intend  to  make  merry  with  my  parishionen, 
ilia  Chrirtmas,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lui  perchance  I  never  reftmi  to  (hem 
again ;  and  I  have  heard  say  that  a  doe  ia  as  good  In  winter  as  a  buck  i.i 
tjmmer/*—  LAtimer  to  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  p.  884. 

1  Lalimer*8  Remame^  p.  884. 

s  Ibid.  p.  350. 

*  ''I pray^yon.  In  God*s  name,  what  did  ymi,  to  great  ftthers,  to  many, 
M>  long  season,  so  oft  assembled  together?  What  went  you  about?  What 
wonld  ye  have  bcongfat  to  pass?  Two  things  taken  away  — the  om  that 
ft  (which  1  heard)  burned  a  dead  man,— the  other,  that  ye  (which  I  fok) 
It  about  to  bam  one  befaig  alive.    Take  away  these  twc  noble  acta,  and 
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cross-qaestiontDgs,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  coiiunit 
himself.  They  felt  that  he  wsts  the  most  dangerous 
person  to  them  in  the  kingdom,  and  they  laboured  with 
unusual  patience  to  ensure  his  conviction.^  With  a 
common  person  they  would  have  rapidly  succeeded. 
But  Latimer  was  in  no  haste  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  would 
be  martyred  patiently  when  the  time  was  come  for 
martyrdom ;  but  he  felt  that  no  one  ought  *^  to  consent 
to  die,"  as  long  .as  he  could  honestly  live  ; '  TtMcObrtitt 
and  he  baffled  the  episcopal  inquisitors  with  tton  tMOsd 

•     .  XT     1        1   A  Ijyhiiiklll 

their  own  weapons.    He  has  left  a  most  cu-  in  np^. 
rious  account  of  one  of  his  interviews  with  them. 

^  I  was  once  in  examination,"  he  says,^  ^^  before  five 
or  six  bishops,  where  I  had  much  turmoilinir.  iAtim«rb«. 
Every  week,  thnce,  I  came  to  examination,  i>tohop« 
and  many  snares  and  traps  were  kid  to  get  something. 
Now,  God  knoweth,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  law ;  but 
that  God  gave  me  answer  and  wisdom  what  I  should 
speak.  It  was  QtoA  indeed,  for  else  I  had  never  es- 
caped them.  At  the  last,  I  was  brought  forth  to  be 
examined  into  a  chamber  hanged  with  arras,  where  I 
was  before  wont  to  be  examined,  but  now,  at  this  time, 
the  chamber  was  somewhat  altered :  for  whereas  be- 
fore  there  was  wont  ever  to  be  a  fire  in  the  chimney,^ 
now  the  fire  was  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanging 
\ianged  over  the  chimney ;  and  the  table  stood  near  the 
chimney's  end,  so  that  I  stood  between  the  table  and 

Ihere  ii  noUiing  eke  left  that  ye  went  aboat  thmt  I  know/*  &c.  &c.  —  Ser- 
maa.  preached  beibre  the  ConTOcation:  Latimer's  Btrmiom^  p.  46. 

^  "My  affair  had  some  bounds  assigned  to  it  by  him  who  sent  for  me  up, 
eat  is  now  protracted  by  intricate  and  wily  examinations,  as  if  it  would 
tttrer  ilnd  a  period;  while  sometimee  one  person,  sometimes  another,  ask 
ns  questions,  without  limit  and  without  end."  —Latimer  to  tlie  Arcfabishtp 
tf  Ganterbujy:  RemcMU^  p.  35S. 

*  JlemoMif,  p.  322. 

*  fierflMNis,  p.  294. 

4  The  vtooeiM  ^vited  through  Jaaoaiy,  Febmaiy,  and  Hareh. 


th^  chimney's  end.  There  was  among  these  Inshopa 
that  examined  me  one  i/v.th  whom  I  had  been  very 
bmiliar,  and  took  him  for  my  great  firiend,  an  aged 
man,  and  he  sate  next  the  tabic  end.  Then,  among 
all  other  questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle 
and  crafty  one,  and  such  one  indeed  as  I  could  not 
think  so  great  danger  in.  And  when  I  would  make 
answer.,  *  I  pray  you.  Master  Latimer,'  said  he,  ^  speak 
oat ;  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing,  and  here  be  many 
that  sit  far  offl'  I  marvelled  al  this,  that  I  was  bidden 
to  speak  out,  and  begaa  to  misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear 
to  the  chimijiey ;  a^  sir,  there  I  heard  a  pen  walking 
in  the  phimney,  behind  tjeie  ^k>th*  They  had  appointed 
one  there  to  write  all  mine  answers ;  for  they  made 
sure  work  that  I  should  no^  st^  from  them :  there 
was  no  starting  from  them :  God  M^as  my  good  Lord, 
and  gave  me  apswer ;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped 
It.  Th^  question  was  this :  ^  Master  L^imer,  do  you 
not  think,  on  your  conscience  that/  you  havcf  been 
suspected  of  heresy  ?  '  — :  a  subtle  question  —  a  very 
subtle  question.  There  was  no  hpMipg  of  peace  would 
serve.  To  hold  my  peace  had  been  ^  grant  myself 
&ulty.  To  answer  was  every  way  faU  pf  danger. 
But  God,  which  hath  always  given  ipe  anawer,  helped 
me,  or  else  I  could  never  have  escaped  it*  OttendiU 
mihi  nvanuma  censAa.  Shew  me,  said  he,  a  penny  ol 
the  tribute  money.  They  laid  snares  to  destiny  himt 
but  he  overtumeth  them  in  their  own  traps."  ^ 

The  bishops,  however,  were  not  men  who  were  nice 
in  tlioir  adherence  to  the  laws:  and  it  would  have 
(pne  ill  with  Latimer,  notwithstanding  his  dialectic 
aUIity.  He  was  excommunicated  and  imprisoned, 
and  would  soon  have  fallen  into  worse  extremities ;  but 

1  Strmom,  p.  S94. 
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l^t  the- last  moment  he  appealed  to  the  king,  and  the 
king,  who  knew  his  value,  would  not  allow  him  h«  appMi* 
to  be  sacrificed.  He  had  refused,  to  sub-  udisnTvi. 
scribe  the  articles  proposed  to  hioL^  Henrj  intimated 
to  the  convocation  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  tliat  the 
matter  should  be  pressed,  fortber ;  they  were  to  content 
themselves  with  a  general  submission,  which  should  be 
made  to  the  avohbiabop,  without  exacting  more  special 
ackof>wle4gn)6iits.  This  was  the  lewaed  to  Latimer  £br 
his  90ble  letAer^  He:  was  absolved,  and  returned  to  his 
pPM^isbft  though  soaAched  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire. 

Soon  after,  the  tide,  turned,  and  the  Reformation  en- 
tered into  a.  new  phase* 

Such  is  a  l»ief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Hugh  Latimec, 
to  the  time  wiien  it  Uended  with  tho  broad  stream  of 
Eiaglish  hist<^«  With  respect  to  the  other  very  great 
man.whpm  the  eidgenoies  of  the  slate  called  to  power 
simultane^Hialy  ^th  hiiP)  our  infi)rmation  is  &r  less 
satifl&atony.  1)iaugh  our  knowledge  of  Laiimer's  early 
fi^torj  oomesi  to  us  in  fbigmenta  only,  yet  there  are  cer- 
tajfi  OMirks  in  it  by  which  the  outUue  can  be  determined 
with  certainty,  A  cloud  rests  over  the  youth  and  early 
maii^bood  of  Thomas.  Cromwell,  through  which, 
only  at  intelrvals,  we  catch  glimpses  of  authen<- 
tic  facts;  and  these  few  fragments  of  reality  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  a  romance  than  to  the  actual  life  of 
a  man^ 

Cromwell,  the  malleus.  moQacborum,  was  of  goc-l 
Bogliah  family,  belonging  to  thp  Cromwells  ^Jf^* 
of  Linccdnshire.     One  of  these,  probably  a  S^KSSf. 
yoimger  brother,  moved  up  to  Londoa  and  JJSi*"* 

1  He  tabicribed  all  except  two — one  apparently  on  the  power  of  tlia 
pope,  the  other  I  am  nnable  to  eonjectore.  Oompase  the  AitideB  them- 
iflna—  printed  in  Latimeif's  JSmmmu,  p.  4S0 — with  the  Sermon  before  the 
CoDToeaUon.  —  SermoM,  p.  46;  and  Bamet,  Vol.  III.  p.  116. 
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oondacted  an  ironfoundiy,  or  other  bmi^iess  df  that 
description,  at  Putney.  He  married  a  lady  of  re- 
spectable connexions,  of  whom  we  know  only  that 
she  was  sister  of  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire, bat  whose  name  does  not  appear.^  The  old 
HStmothtr    CromwoU  dying  early,  the  widow   was  re- 


MdiMrMn  married  to  a  cloth-merchant;  and  the  child 
fNE^ONrnd.  of  the  first  husband,  who  made  himself  so 
great  a  name  in  English  story,  met  with  the  reputed 
fortune  of  a  stepson,  and  be<»me  a  vagabond  in  the 
wide  world.  The  chart  of  his  course  wholly  fails  us. 
One  day  in  later  life  he  shook  by  the  hand  Uk  old  bell- 
ringer  at  Sion  House  before  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and 
told  them  that  ^*  this  man's  &ther  had  given  him  many 
^niA^io^  a  dinner  in  his  necessities."  And  a  strange 
•jrhtejour  random  account  is  given  by  Foxe  of  his  hav- 
^^'^  ing  joined  a  party  in  an  expedition  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  renewal  firom  the  p<^  of  certain  immuni- 
ties and  indulgences  for  the  town  of  Boston ;  a  story 
which  derives  some  kind  of  credibility  firom  its  connex- 
ion with  Lincolnshire,  but  is  fiiU  of  incoherence  and  un- 
likelihood. Following  still  the  popular  legend,  we  find 
flifiteiiMi  ^^  ^  ^®  autumn  of  1515  a  ragged  stripling 
"''******^  at  the  door  of  Frescobaldi*s  banking-house  in 
Florence,  begging  for  help.  Frescobaldi  had  an  es- 
tablbhment  in  London,'  with  a  large  connexion  there ; 
riM  noran-  <^^  seeing  an  English  face,  and  seemingly  an 
ttMbtakv.  honest  one,  he  asked  the  boy  who  and  wbat 
he  was.  ^*  I  am,  sir,'*  quoth  he,  *^  of  England,  and 
my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell ;  my  fitther  is  a  poor 
man,  and  by  occupation  a  dothshearer ;  I  am  strayed 

^  KidbolM  GkMtop  to  Cromwell!  Ellit,  third  Beriea,  Vol.  IL  p.  SST. 
t  Whflra  ha  w«i  known  among  the  English  of  tiie  dMj  m  Matter  Friakj^ 
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fiom  my  coantry,  and  am  now  come  into  Italy  with  the 
camp  of  Frenchmen  that  were  overthrown  at  Gari^« 
ano,  where  I  was  page  to  a  footman,  carrying  after  him 
his  pike  and  biu^ganet."  Something  in  the  boy's  man* 
ner  was  said  to  have  attracted  the  bsoiker's  interest ;  he 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  after  keeping  him  theie 
as  long  as  he  desired  to  stay,  he  gave  him  a  horse  and 
sixteen  ducats  to  help  him  home  to  England.^  Foxe 
18  the  first  EInglish  authority  for  the  story ;  and  Foxo 
took  it  from  Bandello,  the  novelist;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by,'  or  harmonizes  with,  a  sketch  of  Cromwell's  early 
Itfe  in  a  letter  of  Ghappuys,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
to  CShancellor  Granvelle.  '^  Master  Cromwell,"  wrote 
Ohiqf^uys  in  1685,  *^  is  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith, 
who  lived  in  a  small  village  four  miles  from  London, 
and  is  buried  in  a  common  grave  in  the  parish  church- 
yard. In  his  youth,  for  some  offence,  he  was  impris- 
oned, and  had  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  to  Flan« 
ders,  and  thence  to  Rome  and  other  places  in  Italy."  ' 
Betuming  to  England,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  woollen-dealer,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  business, 
where  he  amassed  or  inherited  a  considerable  fortune.' 
Circumstances  afterwards  brought  him,  while  still 
young,  in  contact  with  Wolsey,  who  discovered  his 
merit,  took  him  into  service,  and  in  1525  H.snd.hi. 
employed  him  in  the  most  important  work  of  2!!^^^ 
TiMting  and  breaking  up  the  small  monas-  ^^**^ 
teries,  which  the  pope  had  granted  for  the  foundation 
of  the  now  colleges.     He  was  engaged  with  this  buai- 

1  8m  F«n,  ToL  y .  p.  S9t. 

*  KoftSM  Chappay  to  ChaaoeUor  GtiavBlk:  MS.  Jrdki^.  Brumtk:  Ptt- 
^  Ml,  p.  106. 

.•  8m  CtomweD's  wfll  in  an  appendix  to  tlds  chaptar.  Tlua  doenmanl, 
lalaljr  ibund  in  the  BoDa  Hcwe,  ftmiahes  a  due  at  last  to  tlia  eonneanoBi 
•f  tlM  Cromwell  ikmily. 
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for  two  years,  and  was  so  efiicient  that  he  obtained 
an  unpleasant  notonetj,  and  complaints  of  his  coodnct 
found  then-  way  to  the  king.  Nothing  came  of  these 
complaints,  however^  and  Cromwell  remained  with  the 
cardinal  till  his  &U.^ 

It  was  tVen  that  the  truly  noble  nature  which  was 
Gkiiai««n*i  ^  1^  showed  itself.  He  accompanied  his 
Sa^onwoi-  ina3ter  through  his  dreary  confinement  at 
•^*>^  Esher,'  doing  all  that  man  could  do  to  soften 
the  outward  wretchedness  of  it ;  and  at  the  meeting 
of  ^jarUament^  in  which  he  obtained  a  seat,  he. rendered 
him  a  still  more  g^Jlant  sendee.  The  Lords  had  passed 
a  bill  of  impeachment  against  Wolsey,  violent,  vindio- 
tive,  and  malevolent.  It  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commons,  and  CromweU  prepared  to  attempt  an  oppo- 

^  Are  we  to  believe  Foxe*s  stoiy  that  Cromwell  was  with  tl^  Duke  of 
BomboB  at  the  stonnhig  of  Rome  in  May,  1527?  See  Foxe^  Vol.  V^  p, 
3W.  He  was  with  WslUey  in  Japoaiy,  1(S7.  ^  £41i|,  Ifiird  mri^  YoL 
[1.  f.  117.  And  he  was  again  with  him  earl^i  |n  1^28.  Is  it  likely  that  he 
was  in  Italy  ott  such  an  occasion  in  the  inteiVal  ?  Foxe  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  random  expk>its  of  OromwelTs  youth,  which  is  obrionsl^i  nn- 
trup ;  and  t^e  natural  impression  which  we  gath^  is,  that  he  was  nonfasing 
the  expedition  Qf  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  with  some  earlier  campaign.  On 
the  other  hand  Foxe's  authority  was  Granmer,  who  was  likely  to  know  the 
truth;  affad  it  is  not  imposaible  tha^  in  the  pritkal  state  of  Italian  politic^ 
the  English  government  might  have  desired  to  have  some  confidential 
agent  in  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  catnp.  CromweU,  with  his  Icnowle^^  of 
Italy  and  Italian,  and  his  adFentmoas  ability,  wbs  a.  likely  man  to  ham 
been  sent  on  such  an  employment;  and  the  stoiy  gains  additional  proba- 
bility from  another  legend  about  him,  that  he  once  saved  the  lift  of  Sir 
John  Russell,  in  some  seer«t  affiur  at  B^gna.  See  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  M7. 
Now,  although  Sir;  Joha  Bi^s^l  had  bean;  in  It^y  several  times  before  (he 
was  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  and  had  been  .employed  in  various  diplomatic 
missions),  and  Cromwell  might  thus  hav«  rendered  him  the  service  in 
question  on  an  earlier  occasion,  yet  he  certainly  was  in  the  Papal  States, 
on  a  most  secret  and  dangerous  mission,  in  tha  ni«nths  precediag  the  cap- 
tnroofBoae.  iStale  Ptqverv,  Vd.  VI.  p.  MO,  lbc«  The  probabUitieitmay 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth  till  farther  discovery. 

*  A  damp,  unfunSshed  house  belongmg  to  Wolsey,  where  he  waa  or- 
d«ed  t»  rniniin  till  the  govemmeal  had  determined  upon  thaii  eoiiiae 
towards  him.    See  Cavendish. 
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rition.   Cayendish  has  left  a  most  ehameteristic  deMiipr 
lion  of  his  leaving  Esher  at  this  trying  time.   A  cheevi 
less  November  evening  was  closing  in  with  ^^ 
rain  and  storm.     Wolsey  was  broken  down  *''^' 
with  sorrow  and  sickness ;  and  had  been  unusually 
tried  by  parting  with  his  retinij^  whom  he  had  sent 
home,  as  unwilling  to  keep  tliem  attached  any  longer 
to  his  &Ilen  fortunes.   When  they  were  all  gone,  ^^  My 
lord,"   says  Cavendish,   *^  returned   to   His  ohamberv 
lamenting  the  departure  of  his  servai^ts,  making  his 
moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who  oomfbrted  Oroaiw*ii> 
him  the  best  he  could,  and  desired  piy  lord  to  iw,  tiuibe 
give  him  leave  to  go  to  London,  where  he  9*ktofmar. 
would  either  make  or  mar  before  he  came  again,  which 
was  always  his  common  saying*    Then  after  long  com-^ 
munication  with  my  lord  in  secret,  he  departed,  and 
took  his  hor^e  and  rode  to  JUondon ;  at  whose  departing 
I  was  by,  whom  he  bade  fiurewell,  and  said,  ye  shall 
hear  shortly  of  me,  ajad  if  I  speed  well  I  will  not  fail  to 
be  here  again  within  these  two  days.*'  ^     He  did  speed 
well.     ^*  After  two  days  he  came  again  with  a  much 
pleasanter  countenance,  and  meeting  with  me  before 
he  came  to  my  lord,  said  unto  me,  that  he  had  adven* 
tured  to  put  in  his  foot  where  he  trusted  shortly  to.  be 
better  regarded  or  all  were  Hone."     He  had  HtdeCiftti 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  impeachment  in  «4  ^p^^ 
the   Lower  House,  and  was  answering  the  Mjfaitiit 
articles  one  by  one.     In  the  evening  he  rode  ownmoQ*, 
down  to  Esher  for  instructions.    In  the  morning  he 
was  again  at   his   place  in  Parliament;   and  he  con- 
ducted the  defence  so  skilfully,  that  finally  he  threw 
out  the  bill,  saved  Wolsey,  and  himself  ^^  grew  into 
such  esthnation  in  every  man's  opinion,  for  his  honest 

^  Cayendiah,  pp.  268, 370. 
YOL.  n.  S 
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behaykmr  in  his  master's  caase,  &at  he  was  esteemed 
^  the  most  .iaithfiillest  servant,  [and]  was  of  all  men 

greatly  commended."  ^ 

Henry  admired  his  chivalry,  and  perhaps  his  talent 
jkndpMMi  The  loss  of  Wolsey  had  left  him  without  any 
vteorthr*  ^^^  ^^^^  man,  unless  we  may  consider  Sir 
^^'  Thomas  More  such,  upon  his  council,  and  he 

could  not  calculate  on  More  for  support  in  his  anti« 
Roman  policy ;  he  was  glad,  therefi»e,  to  avail  himself 
of  the  service  of  a  man  who  had  given  so  rare  a  proof 
of  fidelity,  and  who  had  been  trained  by  the  ablest 
statesman  of  the  age.' 

To  Wolsey  Cromwell  could  render  no  more  service 
except  aJs  a  friendri^J'TS'warm  friend  he  remained 
i^  iWa^lSfiti  He  became  the  king^s  secretary,  repre- 
senting the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  at  once  on  the  high  road  to  power.  I  cannot  call 
him  ambitious ;  an  ambitious  man  would  scarcely  have 
pursued  so  refined  a  policy,  or  have  calculated  on  the 
admiration  which  he  gained  by  adhering  to  a  fitllen 
minister.  He  did  not  seek  greatness, -greatness 
rather  sqqght  hiro  aa  ihe  man  in  England  most  EF  to 
)bear  it»-"His  business  was  to  prepare  the  measures 
which  were  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  gov- 
ernment. His  influence,*  therefore,  grew  necessarily 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  events  were  ripening ; 
and  when  the  conclusive  step  was  taken,  and  the  king 
was  married,  the  virtual  conduct  of  the  Reformation 
passed  into  his    hands.     His   Protestant    tendencies 

^  CaYendish,  pu  276. 

*  Chappays  says,  that  a  quarrel  with  Sir  John  WaDop  fint  introduced 
Cromwell  to  Heniy.  Cromwell,  **  not  knowing  how  else  to  defend  himiielf, 
contrived  with  presents  and  entreaties  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king, 
whom  he  promised  to  mako  the  richest  sovereign  that  ever  reigned  in  Eng^ 
land."  — Ghappnjrs  to  Gnmrelle:  The  Piigrim,  p.  107. 
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were  unknown  as  yet,  perhaps,  even  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  nor  to  the  last  could  he  arrive  at  any  certain 
speculadve  convictions.  He  was  drawn  towards  the 
Protestants  as  he  rose  into  power  by  the  integrity  of 
his  nature,  which  compelled  him  to  trust  only  those 
who  were  lumeBt  Uce  himielfi 


i 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 


WILL  OF  THOMAS  CROMWELL.  — 1629. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The  12th  daj  of  Julj,  io 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God  MGCGGGXXIX,  and  in  the 
2l8t  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry 
VIILy'I,  Thomas  Grpmwell,  of  London,  Gentleman,  being 
whole  in  body  and  in  good  and  perfect  memory,  lauded  be  the 
Holy  Trinity,  make,  ordain,  and  declare  this  my  present  tes- 
tament, containing  my  last  will,  in  manner  as  following :  — 
First  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  the  great  God  of  heaven,  my 
Maker,  Greater,  and  Redeemer,  beseeching  the  most  glori- 
ous Virgin  and  blessed  Lady  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin  and 
Mother,  with  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven,  to  be  media- 
tors and  intercessors  for  me  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  so  that  I 
may  be  able,  when  it  shall  please  Almighty  God  to  call  me 
out  of  this  miserable  world  and  transitory  life,  to  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  amongst  the  number  of  good  Ghristian 
people;  and  whensoever  I  sliall  depart  this  present  life  I 
bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  where  it  shall  please  God 
to  ordain  me  to  die,  and  to  be  ordered  afler  the  discretion 
of  mine  executors  undernamed.  And  for  my  goods  which 
our  Lord  hath  lent  me  in  this  world,  I  will  shall  be  ordered 
and  disposed  in  manner  and  form  as  hereafter  shall  ensue. 
First  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Gregory  Cromwell 
six  hundred  threescore  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
fourpence,  of  lawful  money  of  England,  with  the  which  six 
hundred  threescore  six  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  nnd  four- 
pence,  I  will  mine  executors  undernamed  immediately  or  aa 
soon  as  they  conveniently  may  after  my  decease,  shall  pup 
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ehase  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  to  the  deaf  yearly 
iralae  of  SSL  6f.  8dl  by  the  year  above  all  diarges  and  re- 
prise:^ to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Gregory,  for  term  of  his 
life  ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Gregory  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  to  be  begotten,  and  for  lack  of 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Gregory,  lawfully  begotten, 
to  the  heirs  general  of  his  body  lawfhlly  begotten.  And  for 
lack  of  such  heirai  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  fee.  I  will  also  that  immediately  and  as  sooii 
as  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  h»-editaments  shall  be  so 
purchased  after  my  death  as  is  aforesaid  by  mine  executors, 
that  the  yearly  profits  thereof  shall  be  wholly  spent  and 
araployed  in  and  about  the  education  and  finding  honestly 
of  my  said  son  Gregory,  in  virtue,  good  learning,  and  man- 
ners, until  sudi  time  as  he  shall  come  to  the  M\  age  of  34 
years.  During  which  time  I  heartily  desire  and  require  my 
said  exeouton  to  be  good  unto  my  said  son  Gregory,  and  to 
see  he  do  lose  no  dme^  but  to  see  him  virtuously  ordered  and 
brought  up  according  to  my  trust 

Item.  I  give  and  beqtreath  to  my  said  son  Gregory, 
(when  he  shall  eome  to  his  full  age  of  84  years,)  two  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  English  money  to  order  them  as  our  Lord 
shall  give  him  grace  and  discretion,  which  2002L  I  will  shall 
be  put  in  surety  to  the  intent  the  same  may  eome  to  his 
hands  at  his  said  age  of  24  years.  Item.  I  give  and  b^ 
queath  to  my  said  soq  Gregory  of  audi  household  stuff  as 
God  hath  lent  me,  three  of  my  best  featherbeds  with  tlwir 
bolsters ;  2d,  the  best  pair  of  blankets  of  fustian,  my  best 
coverlet  of  tapestry,  and  my  quiU  of  yellow  Turkey  satin ; 
one  pair  of  my  best  sheets,  finir  pillows  of  down,  with  four 
pair  of  the  best  pillowberes,  four  of  my  best  tablcKsloths, 
four  of  my  best  towels,  two  doaen  of  my  finest  napkins,  and 
two  doasen  of  my  other  napkins,  two  garnish  of  iny  best  ves- 
sel, three  of  my  best  brass  pots^  three  of  my  best  brass  pati^ 
two  of  my  best  kettles,  two  of  my  best  spits,  my  best  joined 
bed  of  Flanders  work«  with  the  best^-— and  tester,  and 
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other  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging ;  my  best  press, 
carven  of  Flanders  work,  and  mj  best  cupboard,  carven  of 
Flanders  work,  with  also  six  joined  stools  of  Flanders  work, 
and  six  of  mj  best  cnshions.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
mj  said  son  Gregory  a  basin  with  an  ewer  parcel-gilt,  my 
best  salt  gilt,  my  best  cap  gilt,  three  of  my  best  goblets ; 
three  other  of  my  goblets  parcel-gilt,  twelve  of  my  best  sil 
▼er  spoons,  three  of  my  best  drinking  alepots  gilt ;  all  the 
which  pareels  of  plate  and  hoosehold  stuff  I  will  shall  be 
safely  kept  to  the  use  of  my  said  son  Gregory  till  he  shall 
oome  to  hb  said  full  age  of  24.  And  all  the  which  plate, 
household  stuff,  napery,  and  all  other  the  premises,  I  will 
mine  executors  do  put  in  safe  keeping  until  my  said  son 
come  to  the  said  years  or  age  of  24.  And  if  he  die  before 
the  age  of  24,  then  I  will  all  the  said  plate,  vessel,  and  house- 
hold stuff  shall  be  sold  by  mine  executors.  And  the  money 
thereof  coming  to  be  given  and  equally  divided  amongst  my 
poor  kinsfolk,  that  is  to  say,  amongst  the  children  as  well  of 
mine  own  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Katherine,  as  of  my  late 
wife's  sister  Joan,  wife  to  John  Williamson  ;^  and  if  it  hap- 
pen that  all  the  children  of  my  said  sisters  and  sister-in-law 
do  die  before  the  partition  be  made,  and  none  of  them  be 
living,  then  I  will  that  all  the  said  plate,  vessel,  and  house- 
hold stuff  shall  be  sold  and  given  to  other  my  poor  kinsfolk 
then  being  in  life,  and  other  poor  and  indigent  people,  hi 
deeds  of  charity  for  my  soul,  my  father  and  mother  their 
souls,  and  all  Christian  souls. 

['  Item.  I  gyre  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Anne  an 
hundred  marks  of  lawful  money  of  England  when  she  shall 
come  to  her  lawful  age  or  happen  to  be  married,  and  40/. 
toward  her  finding  until  the  time  that  she  shall  be  of  law- 
fiil  age  or  be  married,  which  40L  I  will  shall  be  delivered 
to  my  friend  John  Cook,  one  of  the  six  Clerks  of  the  King^s 
Oianoery,  to  the  intent  he  may  order  the  same  and  cause 

1  Or  WniTaiiis.    The  words  are  used  indifferently. 

s  TIm  dme  eodoied  hetwwn  brackets  ii  etraok  duoagh. 
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iheaame  to  be  en^loyed  in  the  best  wise  he  can  devise  aboat 
the  virtuous  education  and  bringing  up  of  mj  said  daughter 
till  she  shall  come  to  her  lawful  age  or  marriage.     Then  I 
will  that  the  said  100  marks,  and  so  much  of  the  said  40/. 
as  then  shall  be  unspent  and  unemployed  at  the  day  of  the 
death  of  mj  said  daughter  Anne,  I  will  it  shall  remain  to 
Ghnegorj  my  son,  if  he  then  be  in  life ;  and  if  he  be  dead^ 
the  same  hundred  mai^  and  also  so  much  of  the  said  40L 
as  then  shall  be  omipent,  to  be  departed  amongst  my  sisters' 
children,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid.    And  if  it  happen 
"-  my  said  sisters'  children  then  to  be  all  dead,  then  I  will  the 
said  100  marks  and  so  much  of  the  said  ^L  as  shall  be  un- 
spent, shall  be  divided  amongst  my  kinsfolk,  such  as  then 
shall  be  in  life.]    Item.    I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sister 
Elicabeth  Wellyfed  401^  three  goblets  without  a  cover,  a 
mazer,  and  a  nut.  Item*  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew 
Richard  Willyams  [}  servant  with  my  Lord  Marquess  Dor- 
set, 66^  Idf.  4td,']f  40/.  sterling,  my  [}  fourth]  best  gown,  doub- 
let, and  jacket    Item*    I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew 
Christopher  Wellyfed  40/.,  [}  20/.]  my  fifth  gown,  doublet, 
and  jacket    Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew  Wil- 
liam Wellyfed  the  younger  20/^  [}  AOL]    Item.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  my  niece  Alice  Wellyfed,  to  her  marriage,  20L 
And  if  it  happen  her  to  die  before  marriage,  then  I  will  that 
the  said  20/L  shall  remain  to  her  brother  Christopher.     And 
if  it  happen  him  to  die,  the  same  20/.  to  remain  to  Wm. 
Wellyfed  the  younger,  his  brother.    And  if  it  happen  them 
all  to  die  before  their  lawful  age  or  marriage,  then  I  will 
that  all  their  parts  shall  remain  to  Gregory  my  son.     And 
if  it  happen  him  to  die  before  them,  then  I  will  all  the  sai<h 
parts  shall  remain  [}  to  Anne  and  Grace,  my  daughters]  to 
Richard  Willyams  and  Walter  Willyams,  my    nephcn  s. 
And  if  it  happen  them  to  die,  then  I  will  that  all  the  said 
parts  shall  be  distributed  in  deeds  of  cbari^  for  my  soul,  my 
fiUber^t  and  mother's  souls,  and  all  Christian  souls.    Item. 
I  givt  and  bequeath  to  my  mother-in-law  Mercy  Prior  40/. 

>  Stmek  thiough. 
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of  lawftil  English  mdney,  and  her  chamber,  with  otrtalk 
hoQsehold  staff;  that  is  to  say,  a  ^featherbed,  a  bolster,  two 
pillows  with  their  beres,  six  pair  of  sheets,  a  pair  of  blank- 
ets, a  garnish  of  yessel,  two  pots,  two  pans,  two  spits,  with 
such  other  of  my  household  staff  as  shall  be  thoaght  meet 
for  her  bj  the  discretion  of  mine  execators,  and  snch  as  she 
will  reasonably  desire,  not  being  bequeathed  to  other  uses 
in  tbb  my  present  testament  and  last  will.  Item.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  said  mother-in-law  a  little  salt  of  silver, 
a  mazer,  six  silver  spoons,  and  a  drinking-pot  of  silver. 
And  also  I  charge  mine  executors  to  be  good  unto  her  dur- 
ing her  life.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  brother-in- 
law  William  Wellyfed,  20il,  my  third  gown,  jacket,  and 
doublet.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  WiUyams  my 
brother-in-law,  100  marks,  a  gown,  a  doublet,  a  jacket,  a 
featherbed,  a  bolster,  six  pair  of  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  two 
dosen  napkins,  two  towels,  two  brass  pots,  two  brass  pans,  a 
silver  pot,  a  nut  parcel-gilt;  and  to  Joan,  his  wife,  40^ 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Joan  Willyams«  their  daugh- 
ter, to  her  marriage,  20iL,  and  to  every  other  of  their  children 
12£.  ld«.  Ad.  Item.  I  bequeath  to  Walter  Willyams,  my 
nephew,  20/L  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ralph  Sadler, 
my  servant,  200  marks  of  lawful  English  money,  my  second 
gown,  jacket,  and  doublet,  and  all  my  books.  Item.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  Hugh  Whalley,  my  servant,  6Z>  ld#.  4td. 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Stephen  Vaugban,  sometime 
my  servant,  100  marks,  a  gown,  jadcet,  and  doublet.  Item. 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  Page,  ray  servant,  otherwise  called 
John  De  Fount,  6^  ISt.  4dL  [^Item.  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  Elizabeth  Gregory,  sometime  my  servant,  20/.,  six  pair 
of  sheets,  a  featherbed,  a  pair  of  blatikets,  a  coverlet,  two 
table-cloths,  one  dozen  napkins,  two  brass  pots,  two  pans, 
two  spits.]  And  also  to  Thomas  Averey,  my  servant,  6iL 
18«.  4dL  P  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Oooke.  one 
of  the  six  Master  Clerks  of  the  Chancery,  \0l^  my  seoond 
gown,  doublet,  and  jacket.     Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  ta 

1  Slraek  tlumigli. 
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Roger  More,  servant  of  the  King's  bakehouse,  iL  13«.  id, 
three  jards  of  satin  ;  and  to  Maudelyn,  his  wife,  3L  6<.  SdJ] 
Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  John  Horwood,  G/L  ISs,  AkL 
P  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  mj  little  daughter  Grace 
100  marks  of  lawful  English  money  when  she  shall  come  to 
her  lawful  age  or  marriage ;  and  al.«o  40/.  towards  her  ex- 
hibition and  finding  until  such  time  she  shall  be  of  lawful 
age  or  be  married,  which  40iL  I  will  shall  be  delivered  to  mj 
brother-in-law,  John  Willyams,  to  the  intent  he  may  order 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  employed  in  and  about  the  virtu- 
ous education  and  bringing  up  of  my  said  daughter,  till  she 
shall  come  to  her  lawful  age  or  marriage.  And  if  it  happen 
my  said  daughter  to  die  before  she  come  to  her  lawful  nge 
or  marriage,  then  I  will  that  the  said  100  marks,  and  so 
much  of  the  said  40^  as  shall  then  be  unspent  and  unem- 
pk>yed  about  the  finding  of  my  said  daughter  at  the  day  of 
the  death  of  my  said  daughter  shall  remain  and  be  delivered 
to  Gregory  my  son,  if  he  then  sliall  happen  to  be  in  life  ; 
and  if  he  be  dead,  then  the  said  100  marks,  and  the  said  res- 
idue of  the  said  40/L,  to  be  evenly  departed  among  my  grown 
kinsfolk  —  that  is  to  say,  my  sisters*  children  aforesaid.] 
Item.  That  the  rest  of  mine  apparel  before  not  given  or 
bequeathed  in  this  my  testament  and  last  will  shall  be  given 
and  equally  departed  amongst  my  servants  after  the  order 
and  discretion  of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  will  also  that 
mine  executors  shall  take  the  yearly  profits  above  the 
charges  of  my  farm  of  Carberry,  and  all  other  things  con- 
tained in  my  said  lease  of  Carberry,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  with  the  profits  thereof  shall  yearly  pay  unto 
my  brother-in-law  William  (Wellyfed)  and  Elisabeth  his 
wife,  mine  only  sister,  twenty  pounds ;  give  and  distribute 
for  my  soul  quarterly  40  shillings  during  their  lives  and  the 
longer  of  them ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  William 
•nd  Elizabeth,  the  profits  of  the  said  farm  over  and  above 
the  yearly  rent  to  be  kept  to  the  use  of  my  son  Gregory  till 

^  Struck  thnrai^h. 
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he  be  oome  to  the  age  of  24  years.  And  at  the  years  of  24 
the  said  lease  and  farm  of  Garberry,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  son  Gregory,  to  have  the  same  to  him,  his  executors 
and  assigns.  And  if  it  fortune  the  said  Gregory  my  sou  to 
die  before,  my  said  brother-in-law  and  sister  being  dead,  he 
shall  come  to  the  age  of  24  years,  then  I  will  my  said  cousin 
Richard  Willyams  shaU  hare  the  farm  with  the  appurtenances 
to  him  and  to  his  executors  and  assigns ;  and  if  it  happen 
my  said  brother-in-law,  my  sister,  my  son  Gregory,  and  my 
said  cousin  Richard,  to  die  before  the  accomplishment  of 
this  my  will  touching  the  said  farm,  then  I  will  mine  execn- 
tors  shall  sell  the  said  farm,  and  the  money  thereof  coming 
to  employ  in  deeds  of  charity,  to  pray  for  my  soul  and  all 
Christian  souls.  Item.  I  will  mine  executors  shall  conduct 
and  hire  a  priest,  being  an  honest  person  of  continent  and 
good  living,  to  sing  for  my  soul  by  the  space  of  seven  years 
next  after  my  death,  and  to  give  him  for  the  same  6/L  13«. 
4(L  for  his  stipend.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  towards  the 
making  of  highways  in  this  realm,  where  it  shall  be  thought 
most  necessary,  20L  to  be  disposed  by  the  discretion  of  mine 
executors.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  every  the  five  or- 
ders of  Friars  within  the  City  of  London,  to  pray  for  my 
soul,  20  shillings.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  60  poor 
maidens  in  marriage,  40/.,  that  is  to  say,  I3s.  4c2.  to  every 
of  the  said  poor  maidens,  to  be  given  and  distributed  by  the 
discretion  of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  will  that  there  shall 
be  dealt  and  given  ader  my  decease  amongst  poor  people 
householders,  to  pray  for  my  soul,  20^  such  as  by  mine  ex- 
ecutors shall  be  thought  most  needful.  Item.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  poor  parishioners  of  the  parish  where  God 
shall  ordain  me  to  have  my  dwellingplace  at  the  time  of  my 
death,  lOl,  to  be  truly  distributed  amongst  them  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  mine  executors.  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  parish  church  for  my  tithes  forgotten,  20  shillings.  Item. 
To  the  poor  prisoners  of  Newgate,  Ludgate,  King^s  Benchf 
and  Marshalsea,  to  be   equally  distributed   amongst  them. 
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lOfl  Wining  charging,  and  desiring  mine  executors  under- 
written, that  thej  shall  see  this  my  will  perfiHrned  in  every 
point  according  to  my  true  meaning  and  intent  as  they  will 
answer  to  Grod,  and  discharge  their  consciences.  I'he  resi- 
due of  all  my  goods,  chattels,  and  debts  not  bequeathed,  my 
ianeral  and  burial  performed,  which  I  will  shall  be  done 
without  any  earthly  pomp,  and  my  debts  paid,  I  will  shail 
be  sold,  and  the  money  thereof  coming,  to  be  distributed  in 
works  of  charity  and  pity,  after  the  good  discretion  of  mine 
executors  undernamed.  Whom  I  make  and  ordain,  Stephen 
Vaughan,  Ralph  Sadler,  my  servants,  and  John  Willy ams 
my  brother-in-law.  Praying  and  desiring  the  same  mine 
executors  to  be  good  unto  my  son  Gregory,  and  to  all  other 
my  poor  friends  and  kinsfolk' and  servants  aforenamed  in 
this  my  testament  And  of  this  my  present  testament  and 
last  will  I  make  Roger  More  mine  overseer ;  unto  whom 
and  also  to  every  of  the  other  mine  executors  I  give  and 
bequeath  6/L  ISf.  id.  for  their  pains  to  be  taken  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  over  and  above 
such  legacies  as  herebefore  I  have  bequeathed  them  in  thi« 
same  testament  and  wilL  In  witness  whereof,  to  this  my 
present  testament  and  last  will  I  have  set  to  my  hand  in 
every  leaf  contained  in  this  book,  the  day  and  year  before 
limited.  Thomas  Cromwell. 

Item.  I  ^ve  and  bequeath  to  William  Brabazon,  my  ser- 
Tanty  20L  8f .,  a  gun,  a  doublet,  a  jacket,  and  my  second  geld* 
ing. 

It  to  John  Avery,  Yeoman  of  the  Bedchamber  with  the 
Kin^s  Highness,  6/L  Idf.  4dL,  and  a  doublet  of  satin. 
It.  to  Thurston,  my  cook,  6^  ld«.  4d. 
It  to  William  Body,  my  servant,  6il  IBs.  Ad, 
It  to  Peter  Mewtas,  my  servant,  6/.  ISt.  4dl 
It  to  Ric  Sleysh,  my  servant,  6/1  ld«.  Ad, 
It  to  George  Wilkinson,  my  servant,  6^  ISt.  Ad, 
It  to  my  friend,  Thomas  Alvard,  10^  and  my  best  geld- 
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Ii.  to  my  friend,  Thomas  Bash,  1(M1 

It.  to  mj  servant,  John  Hynde,  mj  horsekeeper,  32.  tei 
M. 

Item.  I  will  that  mine  execators  shall  safely  keep  the 
patent  of  the  manor  of  Bomney  to  the  use  of  my  son  Greg- 
ory, and  the  money  growing  thereof,  till  he  shall  come  to 
his  lawful  age,  to  be  yearly  receiTed  to  the  nse  of  my  said 
son,  and  the  whole  revenue  thereof  coming  to  be  truly  paid 
onto  him  at  such  time  as  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of  M 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  LAST  EFFOBTS  OP  DIPLOMACY. 

I  HAVB  now  to  resume  the  thread  of  tho  political 
history  where  it  was  dropped  at  the  sentence  of  divorce 
pronoonced  by  Granmer,  and  the  coronation  of  the  new 
queen.  The  effect  was  about  to  be  ascertained  of  these 
bold  measures  upon  Europe  ;  and  of  what  their  effect 
would  be,  only  so  much  could  be  foretold  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  time  for  trifling  was  past,  and  the  pope 
and  Frauds  of  France  would  be  compelled  to  declare 
their  true  intentions.  If  these  intentions  were  honest, 
the  subordination  of  England  to  the  papacy  might  be 
still  preserved  in  a  modified  form.  The  papal  juris^c- 
tion  was  at  end,  but  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  with  a  diminished  but  considerable 
revenue  attached  to  it,  remained  unaffected;  and  it 
was  for  the  pope  to  determine  whether,  by  fulfilling  at 
last  his  original  engagements,  he  would  preserve  these 
remnants  of  his  power  and  privileges,  or  boldly  take  up 
the  gage,  excommunicate  his  disobedient  subjects,  and 
attempt  by  force  to  bring  them  back  to  their  alle* 
giance. 

The  news  of  what  had  been  done  did  not  take  him 
wholly  by  surprise.     It  was  known  at  Bnis-   .^.^^ 
sels  at  the  end  of  April  that  the  king  had 
married.     The  queen  regent^  spoke  of  it  to  the  am- 

^  ICaiy,  widow  of  Louis  of  Hnngiiy,  liator  of  Um  tmperar,  and  lUgoat 
ifthoNotbtrlaadt 
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bassador  sternly  and  significantly,  not  concealing  her 
Ticking's  expectation  of  the  mortal  resentment  which 
JJSJJSP  would  be  felt  by  her  brothers ;  ^  and  the  in- 
toTwSw  formation  was  forwarded  with  the  least  possi* 
**'"*"^  ble  delay  to  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  fac- 
tion at  Rome.  The  true  purposes  which  underlay  the 
contradiction  of  Clement's  language  are  undiscoverable. 
Perhaps  in  the  past  winter  he  had  been  acting  out  a 
deep  intrigue  —  perhaps  he  was  drifting  between  ri^al 
currents,  and  yielded  in  any  or  all  directions  as  the 
alternate  pressure  varied ;  yet  whatever  had  been  the 
meaning  of  his  language,  whether  it  was  a  scheme  to 
deceive  Henry,  or  was  the  expression  only  of  weaknesa 
and  good-nature  desiring  to  avoid  a  quarrel  to  the  latest 
moment,  the  decisive  step  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
marriage,  even  though  it  was  nominally  undivulged, 

>  She  was  ranch  affected  when  the  fint  intiiiiation  of  the  marrkiga 
reiched  her.  "  I  am  informed  of  a  secret  friend  of  mine/*  wrote  Sir  John 
Hacket,  **  that  when  the  queen  here  had  read  the  letters  which  she  re- 
ceived of  late  out  of  England,  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  with  very  sad 
ooontenance.  But  indeed  this  day  when  I  spake  to  her  she  showed  im 
not  such  countenance,  but  told  me  that  she  was  not  well  pleased. 

*'  At  her  setting  forward  to  ride  at  hunting,  her  Grace  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  late  any  tidings  out  of  England.  I  told  her  G^ace,  as  it  is  tma, 
that  I  had  none.  She  gave  me  a  look  as  that  she  should  manrel  thered^ 
and  Raid  to  me,  *  Jay  des  nouvelles  qui  ne  me  semblent  point  trop  bonnes,* 
and  told  me  touching  the  King's  HIghness's  marriage.  To  the  which  I 
answered  her  Grace  and  said,  *  Madame,  je  ne  me  doute  point  syl  est  faict, 
et  quand  le  veult  prendre  et  entendre  de  bonne  part  et  au  sain  chemyn, 
sans  porter  faveur  parentelle  que  nng  le  trouvera  tout  lente  et  bien  rayson- 
nable  par  layde  de  Dieu  et  de  bonne  conscience.*  Her  Grace  said  to  ma 
•gain*  '  Monsieur  Pambassadeur,  c*est  Dieu  qui  le  scait  que  je  vouldroye 
que  le  tout  allysse  bien,  mais  ne  scaye  comment  Tempereur  et  le  roy  mon 
frere  entendront  I'affiure  car  U  touche  a  eulx  tant  que  a  moy.*  I  answered 
and  said,  *  Madame,  il  me  semble  estre  assuree  que  Tempereur  et  le  roy 
rostra  tnm  qui  sont  deux  Prinssys  tree  prudens  et  sayges,  quant  ilz  auront 
coosideM  indifferentement  tout  Taffidre  qu  ilz  ne  le  deveroyent  ptendn 
que  de  bonne  part.'  And  hereunto  her  Grace  made  me  answer,  saymg^ 
Da  quant  da  le  prendre  de  bonne  part  oe  la,  ne  sayge  M.  rambassiidaar.*  '* 
-  Hacket  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  State  Papen,  Vol.  VII.  p.  468. 
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obliged  him  to  choose  his  course  and  openly  adhere  to 
it.  After  the  experience  of  the  past,  there  could  be  no 
donbt  what  that  course  would  be. 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  citation  was  issued  against  tlie 
ISAiiSf  of  Enfi^Iand,  summoning;  him  to  appear  uaj  12. 
by  person  or  proxy  at  a  stated  day.  It  had  dtMtoftp 
been  understood  that  no  step  of  such  a  kind  boim. 
was  to  be  taken  before  the  meeting  of  the  pope  and 
Vnuicis  9  Bennet,  therefore,  Henry's  faithful  secretary, 
hastily  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  measure.  The 
]x>pe  told  him  that  it  could  not  be  avoided,  and  the 
language  which  he  used  revealed  to  the  English  agent 
the  inevitable  future.  The  king,  he  said,  had  defied  the 
inhibitory  brief  which  had  been  lately  issued,  and  had 
incurred  e:;.:communication ;  the  imperialists  insisted 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  for  contempt,  and 
that  the  excommunication  should  at  once  be'pronounced. 
However  great  might  be  his  own  personal  reluctance, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  remain  passive  ;  and  if  he 
declined  to  resort  at  once  to  the  more  extreme  tim  mbioim 
exercise  of  his  power,  the  hesitation  was  mupeoded 
merely  until  the\  emperor  was  prepared  to  •mpoorcaa 
enforce  the  censures  of  the  church  with  the  tbem. 
strong  hand.  It  stood  not  *^  with  his  honour  to  execute 
such  censures,"  he  said,  *^  and  the  same  not  to  be  re- 
garded." ^  But  there  was  no  wish  to  spare  Henry ; 
and  if  Francis  could  be  detached  from  his  ally,  and  if 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  Christendom  became  such 
as  to  fitvour  the  enterprise,  England  might  evidently 
look  for  the  worst  which  the  pope,  with  the  Catholic 
powers,  could  execute.  If  the  papal  court  was  roused 
into  so  menacing  a  mood  by  the  mere  intimation  of  the 
locret  marriage,  it  was  easy  to  foresee   what  would 

1  Suae  Paper$,  Vol.  YII.  p.  457. 
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ensae  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  proceedings  at 
Dunstable.  Bennet  entreated  that  the  process  should 
be  delayed  till  the  interview ;  but  the  pope  answered 
coldly  that  he  had  done  his  best  and  could  do  no  more ; 
the  imperialists  were  urgent,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to 
ThepoM't  refuse  their  petition.^  This  was  Clement's 
uid2iM«x-  usual  language,  but  there  was  something 
or  it.  peculiar  in  his  manner.     He  had  been  often 

violent,  but  he  had  never  shown  resolution,  and  tbo 
English  agents  were  perplexed.  The  mystery  was  soou 
explained.  He  had  secured  himself  on  the  side  of 
France;  and  Franci?,  who  at  Calais  had  told  Henry 
that  his  negotiations  with  the  see  of  Rome  were  solely 
for  the  interests  of  England,  that  for  Henry's  sake  he 
was  marrying  his  8on  into  a  family  beneath  him  in 
rank,  that  Henry's  divorce  was  to  form  the  especial 
subject  of  his  conference  with  the  pope,  had  consented 
to  allow  these  dangerous  questions  to  sink  into  a  sec- 
ondary place,  and  had  relinquished  his  intention,  if 
he  had  ever  seriously  entertained  it,  of  becoming 
an  active  party  in  the  English  quarrel. 

The  long  talked -of   interview   was  still   delayed. 
Delay  of  tha    First  it  was  to  havo  taken  place  in  the  win- 

InteirSew  be-  i  •         i  •  ▼  i         i 

twMn  the  ter,  then  m  the  spnng ;  June  was  the  date 
mneifl.  last  fixed  for  it,  and  now  Bennet  had  to  in- 
form the  king  that  it  would  not  take  place  before  Sep- 
ihe  trae  tember  ;  and  that,  from  the  terms  of  a  com- 
^liJJ^'  munication  which  bad  just  passed  between 
'^^'  the  parties  who  were  to  meet,  the  subjects 

discussed  at  the  conference  would  not  be  those  which 

*'  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Ad  pontiflcem  aocefld» 
et  mei  sermonis  ilia  summa  fuit,  vellet  id  pnestare  nt  sereniasimnm  tegen 
DOttmin  certiorem  fiusere  possemos,  in  suA  catui  nihil  innovatam  iri.    Hm 
Ilia,  licut  solet,  respondit,  nesdre  se  quo  pacto  poeait  Cassarianis  ohftistcrt 
—  BkiU  Pcqyert,  Vol,  VII.  p.  461. 
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he  hftd  been  led  to  expect.  Francis,  in  answer  to  a 
qnestion  from  the  pope,  had  specified  three  things  which 
he  proposed  particularly  to  "  intreat"  The  first  con- 
cerned the  defence  of  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 
'the  second  concerned  the  general  council,  and  the  third 
concerned  ^^  the  extinction  of  the  Lutheran  sect."  ^ 
These  were  the  points  which  the  Most  Christian  king 
was  anxious  to  discuss  with  the  pope.  For  the  latter 
good  object  especiallj,  ^^  he  would  devise  and  treat  for 
tr«  provision  of  an  army."  In  the  King  of  England's 
cause,  he  trusted  *^  some  means  might  be  found  where- 
by it  might  be  compounded ; " '  but  if  persuasion 
filled,  there  was  no  fear  lest  he  should  have  recourse 
to  any  other  method. 

It  was  this  which  had  given  back  to  the  pope  his 
courage.  It  was  this  which  Bennet  had  now  to  report 
to  Henry.  The  French  alliance,  it  was  too  likely, 
would  prove  a  broken  reed,  and  pierce  the  hand  that 
leant  upon  it. 

Henry  knew  the  danger ;  but  danger  was  not  a  very 
terrible  thin£c  either  to  him  or  to  his  people.  Proi»bi« 
If  he  had  conquered  his  own  reluctance  to  Bngiud. 
risk  a  schism  in  the  church,  he  was  not  likely  to  yield 
to  the  fear  of  isolation  ;  and  if  there  was  something  to 
alarm  in  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  there  was  also  much  to 
encourage.  His  parliament  was  united  and  resolute. 
His  queen  was  pregnant.  The  Nun  of  Kent  had 
assigned  him  but  a  month  to  live  after  his  marriage  ; 
six  months  had  passed,  and  he  was  alive  and  well ;  the 
supernatural  powers  had  not  declared  against  him ;  and 
while  safe  with  respect  to  enmity  from  above,  the 
earthly  powers  he  could  afford  to  defy.  When  he 
finaUy  divorced  Queen  Catherine,  he  must  have  fore* 

1  Bennet  to  Heniy :  Siait  Paptn,  Vol.  YII.  p.  462.  >  Ibid 

YOL.  n.  9 
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•een  his  present  position  at  least  as  a  possibility^  and 
poHeyof  i^  ^^^  prepared  for  so  swift  an  apostasy  id 
''■™*'  Francis,  and  if  not  yet  wholly  believing  it,  we 
may  satisfy  ourselves  he  had  never  absolutely  trusted  a 
prince  of  metal  so  questionable. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  waiting  at  the  French 
court,  with  a  magnificent  embassy,  to  represent  the 
English  king  at  the  interview.  The  arrival  of  the  pope 
had  been  expected  in  May.  It  was  now  delayed  till 
September ;  and  if  Clement  came  afler  all,  it  would  be 
for  objects  in  which  England  had  but  small  concern. 
It  was  better  for  England  that  there  should  be  no  meet- 
ing at  all,  than  a  meeting  to  devise  schemes  for  tha 
massacre  of  Lutherans.  Henry  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Duke,  telling  him  generally  what  he  had  heard  from 
Rome ;  he  mentioned  the  three  topics  which  he  under- 
stood were  to  form  the  matter  of  discussion ;  but  he 
skilfully  affected  to  regard  them  as  having  originated 
with  the  imperialists,  and  not  with  the  French  king. 
In  a  long  paper  of  instructions,  in  which  earnestness 
and  irony  were  strangely  blended,  he  directed  the  am- 
bassador to  treat  his  good  brother  as  if  he  were  still 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of  England ;  and 
to  urge  upon  him,  on  the  ground  of  this  fresh  delay, 
that  the  interview  should  not  take  place  at  all.^ 

*'Our  pleasure  b,"  he  wrote,  *^that  ye  shall  say 
Btekinff'fe     _—  that  we  be  not  a  little  moved  in  our 

Inftmetlou 

to  tbe  Duk«  heart  to  see  our  good  brother  and  us,  beinir 
"dinppoint  such  priuccs  of  Christendom,  to  be  so  handled 
-ww."  with  the  pope,  so  nrach  to  our  dishonour,  and 

to  the  pope's  and  the  emperor's  advancement ;  seeming 
to  be  at  the  pope's  commandment  to  come  or  tarry  at 

t  Letter  undated,  hot  writtm  about  the  middle  9f  June:  Siaie 
Vel  Yll.  p.  474. 
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he  or  his  cardinals  shall  appoint ;  and  to  depend  i^an 
his  pleasure  when  to  meet  —  that  is  to  say,  when  he 
list  or  never.  If  our  good  brother  and  we  were  either 
■nitors  to  make  request,  the  obtaining  whereof  we  did 
much  set  by,  or  had  any  particular  matter  of  advantage 
to  entreat  with  him,  these  proceedings  might  be  the 
better  tolerated ;  but  our  good  brother  having  no  par- 
ticular matter  of  his  own,  and  being  ....  that  [no] 
more  glory  nor  surety  could  happen  to  the  emperour 
than  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  tiiree  articles  The^^Thm 

Artlelfl0  ** 

moved  by  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  we  think  piopond  •» 

•**•  111  /•!        dtocuMlcn 

it  not  oonvenient  to  attend  the  pleasure  of  the  wui  be 
pope,  to  go  or  to  abyde.    We  could  have  been  adTantageor 

1  .111  1        thalmpwrial 

content  to  have  received  and  taken  at  the  m>. 
pope's  hand,  jointly  with  our  good  brother,  pleasure 
and  friendship  in  our  great  cause ;  [but]  on  the  other 
part,  we  cannot  esteem  the  pope's  part  so  high,  as  to 
have  our  good  brother  an  attendant  suitor  therefore 
.  •  •  •  desiring  him,  therefore,  in  anywise  to  disappoint 
for  his  part  the  said  interview ;  and  if  he  have  already 
granted  thereto — upon  some  new  good  occasion,  which 
he  now  undoubtedly  hath  —  to  depart  from  the  same. 
"  For  we,  ye  may  say,  having  the  justness  of  ow 
cause  for  us,  with  such  an  entire  and  whole  h^  i^ 
consent  of  our  nobility  and  commons  of  our  J^^Sh^ 
realm  and  subjects,   and   being  all   matters  ^i^.«f 
passed,  and  in  such  terms  as  they  now  be,  do  ^'^  ^  t^ 
not  find  such  lack  and  want  of  that  the  pope  ■°«*»^- 
might  do,  with  us  or  against  us,  as  we  would  for  the 
obtaining  thereof  be  contented  to  have  a  French  king 
our  so  perfect  a  friend,  to  be  not  only  a  mediator  but  a 
suitor  therein,  and  a  suitor  attendant  to  have  audien(;e 
upon  liking  and  after  the  advice  of  such  cardinals  as 
repute  it  among  pastymes  to  play  and  dally  with  kingi 
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•nd  princes ;  whose  honour,  ye  may  say,  is  above  all 
things,  and  more  dear  to  us  in  the  person  ,^  our  good 
brother,  than  is  any  piece  of  our  cause  at  the  pope's 
hands.  And  therefore,  if  there  be  none  otbir  thing 
but  our  cause,  and  the  other  causes  whereoi  we  be 
advertised,  our  advice,  counsel,  special  desire  als'^  and 
request  is,  [that  our  good  brother  shall]  break  oL  the 
interview,  unless  the  pope  will  make  suit  to  liim ;  a-iil 
[unless]  our  said  good  brother  hath  such  causes  of  hi  ■ 
own  as  may  particularly  tend  to  his  own  benefit,  hon 
King  Henry  ^^^«  ^^^  profit  —  wherein  he  shall  do  great 
^^^ITm^*  ^^^  singular  pleasure  unto  us ;  giving  to  %mr 
umMtif  alto,  ^^fand  to  the  pope^  that  we  know  ourselves 
and  him  both^  and  look  to  be  esteemed  accordingly.^^ 

Should  it  appear  that  on  receipt  of  this  communica* 
tion,  Francis  was  still  resolved  to  persevere,  and  that 
he  had  other  objects  in  view  to  which  Henry  had  not 
been  made  privy,  the  ambassadors  were  then  to  remind 
him  of  the  remaining  obligations  into  which  he  had 
entered ;  and  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  his  assistance 
might  be  calculated  upon,  should  the  pope  pronounce 
Henry  deposed,  and  the  emperor  attempt  to  enforce 
the  sentence. 

After  forwarding  these  instructions,  the  king's  next 
intMKtodftp.  s^P  ^^  to  anticipate  the  pope  by  an  appeal 
2^2^*  which  would  neutralize  his  judgment  should 
eoanflU.  j^^  venture  upon  it;  and  which  ofiered  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom,  if  there  was  true  anxiety  to  preserve  that  peace. 
The  hinge  of  the  great  question,  in  the  form  which  at 
^ast  it  assumed,  was  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
dispensation  by  whi:;h  Henry  had  married  his  brother's 
widow.  Being  a  matter  which  touched  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  power,  the  pope  was  himself  unable  to  determine 
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it  in  his  own  favour ;  and  the  only  authority  by  which 


the  law  could  be  ruled,  was  a  general  council.  The  adi 
In  the  preceding  winter,  the  pope  had  volun- 


teered to  submit  the  question  to  this  tribunal ;  but 
Henry  believing  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  immediate 
solution  in  another  way,  had  then  decUned,  on  the 
ground  tliat  it  would  cause  a  needless  delay.  He  was 
already  married,  and  he  had  hoped  that  sentence  might 
be  given  in  his  favour  in  time  to  anticipate  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ceremony.  But  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  justice  was  on  his  side ;  and  was  equally  confident 
of  obtaining  the  verdict  of  Europe,  if  it  cotdd  be  fidrly 
pronounced.  Now,  therefore,  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances, he  accepted  the  ofiered  alternative.  He 
anticipated  with  tolerable  certainty  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  at  Rome,  when  the  news  should 
arrive  there  of  the  Dunstable  divorce :  and 
on  the  29th  of  June  he  appealed  formally, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  fi:om  the 
pope's  impending  sentence,  to  the  next  general  coun- 

ca.i 

Of  this  curious  document  the  substance  was  as  fol- 
lows : —  It  commenced  with  a  declaration  TemuioftiM 
that  the  king  had  no  intention  of  acting  i^ekinghaii 
otherwise  than  became  a  good  Catholic  ofderogating 
prince  :  or  of  injurinfr  the  church  or  attack-  ftUpriTUegM 

f  .  ..1  jiiz-it  1        of  the  See  of 

mg  toe  privileges  conceded  by  God  to  the  Rome. 

1  Of  the  Archbishop  of  Tork,  not  of  Canterbury :  which  prorokes  a  ques  • 
tkm.  Conjectoree  are  of  little  value  in  histoiy,  but  inaamnch  as  there  must 
haye  been  some  grave  rea8<m  for  the  substitution,  a  suggestion  of  a  poesi- 
ble  reason  m:^  not  be  wholly  out  of  place.  The  appeal  in  itself  was  strictly 
legal ;  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  any  illegality  of  form. 
Cranmer,  by  transgressing  the  inhibition  which  Clement  had  issued  in  the 
winter,  might  be  construed  by  the  papal  party  to  have  virtually  incurred 
the  censures  threatened,  and  an  escape  might  thus  have  been  furnished 
from  the  difficiity  in  which  the  appeal  placed  them. 
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HcmJ  See.  If  his  words  could  be  lawfully  shovnn  to 
have  such  a  tendency,  he  would  revoke,  emend,  and 
correct  them  in  a  Catholic  spirit. 

The  general  features  of  the  case  were  then  recapitn- 
Butxaxosw  lated.  His  marriage  with  his  brother's  wijfe 
eian/faiUB  had  bccu  pronounced  illegal  by  the  principal 
gnatnittttar,  univcrsities  of  Europe,  by  the  clergy  of  the 

"*  by  the  in-  .  /%    t       At  i       /»  -r*       i        11 

nintion  of  two  proYiuces  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
Higfa,*>iM  the  most  learned  theologians  and  canonists, 
■nothwwUb.  and  finally,  by  the  public  judgment  of  the 
church.*  He  therefore  had  felt  himself  free  ;  and,  *♦  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,  had  lawfully  married 
another  woman."  Furthermore,  *Vfor  the  common 
weal  and  tranquillity  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  for 
the  wholesome  rule  and  government  of  the  same,  he 
nad  caused  to  be  enacted  certain  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, by  authority  of  parliaments  lawfully  called  for 
Heitenthat  ^*^  purposo."  "  Now,  howevcr,"  he  contin* 
who^bSTiii.  ^®d»  "  w®  fearing  that  his  Holyness  the  Pope 
SbM^^at,  •  •  •  •  having  in  our  said  cause  treated  ua 
^  STcen-  ^^^  otherwise  than  either  respect  for  our  dig- 
SSIjh'''**  ^^^7  and  desert,  or  the  duty  of  his  own  o£Bce 
■fAinatbiiB.  required  at  his  hands,  and  having  done  ua 
many  injuries  which  we  now  of  design  do  suppress, 
but  which  hereafter  we  shall  be  ready,  should  circnm* 
stances  so  require,  to  divulge  ....  may  now  proceed 
to  acts  of  further  injustice,  and  heaping  wrong  on 
wrong,  may  pronounce  the  censures  and  other  penalties 
of  the  spiritual  sword  against  ourselves,  our  realm,  and 
subjects,  seeking  thereby  to  deprive  us  of  the  use  of 
the  sacraments,  and  to  cut  us  off,  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  to  the  no  slight 
hurt  and  injury  of  our  realm  and  subjects : 

1  Fublioo  eccledie  Judido. 
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'*  Fearing  these  things,  and  desiring  to  preserve  firom 
detriment  not  onlj  ourselves,  our  own  dignity  and 
estimation,  but  also  our  subjects,  committed  to  us  bj 
Almighty  Grod  ;  to  keep  them  in  the  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  the  wonted  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments ;  that,  when  in  truth  they  be  not  cut  off  from 
the  integrity  of  the  church,  nor  can  nor  will  be  so  cu* 
off  in  any  manner,  they  may  not  appear  to  be  so  cut 
off  in  the  estimation  of  men;  [desiring  further]  to 
check  and  hold  back  our  people  whom  God  has  given 
to  us,  lest,  in  the  event  of  such  injury,  they  refuse 
utterly  to  obey  any  longer  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  a 
hard  and  cruel  pastor :  [for  these  causes]  and  believ- 
ing, from  reasons  probable,  coirjectm^s  likely,  and 
words  used  to  our  injury  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
which  in  divers  manners  have  been  brought  to  our 
ears^  that  some  weighty  act  may  be  committed  by  him 
or  others  to  the  prejudice  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
realm ;  —  We,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  all  and  ^  ftppcaii 
every  of  our  subjects,  and  of  all  persons  ad-  ^^i^ 
hering  to  us  in  this  our  cause,  do  make  our  S^^£!jJ||j 
appeal  to  the  next  general  council,  which  «®'"»*^- 
shall  be  lawfully  held,  in  place  convenient,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  of  such  others  as 
it  m^y  concern  —  not  in  contempt  of  the  Holy  See, 
but  for  defence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gh>spel,  and  for  the 
other  causes  afore  rehearsed.  And  we  do  trust  in  God 
that  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  a  thing  ill  done  on 
our  part,  if  preferring  the  salvation  of  our  soul  and  the 
relief  of  our  conscience  to  any  mundane  respects  or 
favours,  we  have  in  this  cause  regarded  more  the 
Divine  law  than  the  laws  of  man,  and  have  thought  it 
rather  meet  to  obey  God  than  to  obey  man."  ^ 

1  Rjmer,  Vol.  VI.  part  8,  p.  1S8. 
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By  the  appeal  and  the  causes  which  were  assigned 
for  it,  Henry  preoccupied  the  ground  of  the  conflict ; 
he  entrenched  himself  in  the  ^^  debateable  land  "  of  le- 
gal uncertainty ;  and  until  his  position  had  been  pro- 
nounced untenable  by  the  general  voice  of  Christendom, 
any  sentence  which  the  pope  could  issue  would  have 
but  a  doubtful  validity*  It  was,  perhaps,  but  a  slight 
advantage ;  and  the  niceties  of  technical  fencing  mi^t 
soon  resolve  themselves  into  a  question  of  mere 
strength ;  yet,  in  the  opening  of  great  conflicts,  it  is 
well,  even  when  a  resort  to  force  is  inevitable,  to  throw 
on  the  opposing  party  the  responsibility  of  violence ; 
and  Henry  had  been  led,  either  by  a  refinement  of 
policy,  or  by  the  plain  straightforwardness  of  his  inten- 
tions, into  a  situation  where  he  could  expect  without 
alarm  the  unrolling  of  the  future. 

The  character  of  that  future  was  likely  soon  to  be 
decided.  The  appeal  was  published  on  the  29th  of 
June  ;  and  as  the  pope  must  have  heard,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  at  latest,  of  the  trial  and  judgment  at 
Dunstable,  a  few  days  would  bring  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  intelligence. 
Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  couriers,  Bennet,  with  the 
assistance  of  Cardinal  Tournon,  had  somewhat  soothed 
down  his  exasperation.  Francis,  also,  having  heard 
that  immediate  process  was  threatened,  had  written 
earnestly  to  deprecate  such  a  measure ;  ^  and  though  he 

1  The  French  king  did  write  onto  Cardinal  Tonmon  (not,  however,  of 
hit  own  will|  bat  under  pressure  iVom  the  Dulce  of  Norfolk),  veiy  instantly, 
that  he  should  desire  the  pope,  in  the  said  French  king's  name,  that  hia 
Holj'ness  would  not  innovate  anything  against  your  Highness  any  wise  till 
the  congress:  adding,  withal,  that  if  his  Holyness,  notwithstanding  his  said 
desire,  would  proceed,  he  could  not  less  do,  considering  the  great  and  indis- 
toluble  amity  betwixt  your  Highnesses,  notorious  to  all  the  world,  but  take 
•nd  recognise  such  proceeding  for  a  IVesh  injury.  — Bennet  to  Henry  VITI. 
StaU  Papers,  Vol.  VH.  p.  46S. 
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look  the  iDterference  **  very  displeasantlj,"  ^  the  pope 
could  not  afford  to  lose,  by  premature  impatience,  tli*- 
firuit  of  all  his  labour  and  diplomacy,  and  had  yielded 
ito  far  as  to  promise  that  nothing  of  moment  should  be 
done.     To  diis  state  of  mind  he  had  been  brought  one 
day  in  the  second  week  of  June.     The  morning  afte:, 
Bennet  found  him  ^^  sore  altered."    The  news  ^im  mwi  ot 
of  **  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  proceedings  *'  JSJ,£jSSi 
had  arrived  the  preceding  night;  and  *Miis  l^ri^l^ 
Holiness  said   that   [such]  doings  were  too  ^°^*' 
tore  for  liim  to  stand  still  at  and  do  nothing."  '    It  was 
^  agginst  his  duty  towards  God  and  the  world  to  toler- 
ate them."    The  imperialist  cardinals,  impatient  before, 
clamoured  that  the  evil  had  been  caused  by  the  dila- 
toiy  timidity  with  which  the  case  had  been  handled 
from  the  first.^    The  consistory  sate  day  after  day  with 
closed  doors ;  ^  and  even  such  members  of  it  oeneni  is. 
as  had  before  inclined  to  the  English  side,  th^^uS^ 
joined  in  the  common  indignation.     ^^  Some  ^°^' 
extreme  process"  was  instantly  looked  for,   and  the 
English  agents,  in  their  daUy  interviews  with  the  pope, 
were  forced  to  listen  to  language  which  it  was  hard  to 
bear   with   equanimity.     Bennet's  well-bred  courtesy 
carried  him   successfully   through   the   difficulty;   his 
companion   Bonner  was  not  so  fortunate.     Bonner's 
tonime  was  insolent,  and  under  bad  control.  Bonner  is 

TT  !•    J    X  ,        .  ^.  J    impertinent 

tie  replied  to  menace  by  impertinence  ;  and  The  pope 
on  one  occasion  was   so  exasperatmg,   that  bouumin 
Clement  threatened   to  burn  him  alive,  or  Hewritaia 

terror  to 

boQ  him  in  a  caldron  of  lead.^    When  &irly  xngiuid. 
roused,  the  old  man  was  dangerous ;  and  the  futura 

1  AateP<9ierf,yol.yiI.p.469     <  ibid. 

•  n>id.  p.  470.  «  Jbid.  p.  467,  note,  ind  p.  470. 
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Bishop  of  LfOndon  wrote  to  England  in  extremity  of 
alarm.  His  letter  has  not  been  found,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  it  may  be  perceived  from  the  reassuring  reply  of 
Henry  o«n-  ^'^  ^i^g*  The  agcuts,  Henry  said,  were  not 
•w*"***™-  to  allow  themselves  to  be  fHghtened;  they 
were  to  go  on  calmly,  with  their  accustomed  diligence 
and  dexterity,  disputing  the  ground  from  point  to  point, 
and  trust  to  him.  Their  cause  was  good,  and,  with 
God^s  help,  he  would  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the 
malice  of  their  adversaries.^ 

Fortunately  for  Bonner,  the  pope's  passion  was  of 
TtMcoDito-  brief  duration,  and  the  experiment  whether 
totoprah  Henry's  arm  could  reach  to  the  dungeons  of 
^"^^  '  the  Vatican  remained  untried.  The  more 
moderate  of  the  cardinals,  also,  something  assuaged  the 
storm ;  and  angry  as  they  all  were,  the  majority  still 
saw  the  necessity  of  prudence.  In  the  heat  of  the  irri- 
tation, final  sentence  was  to  have  been  pronounced 
upon  the  entire  cause,  backed  by  interdict,  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  frill  volume  of  the  papal  thunders.  At 
the  close  of  a  month's  deliberation  they  resolved  to 
reserve  judgment  on  the  original  question,  and  to  con- 
fine themselves  for  the  present  to  revenging  the  insult 
to  the  pope  by  "  my  Lord  of  Canterbury."  Both  the 
king  and  the  archbishop  had  disobeyed  a  formal  inhibit 
tion.     On  the  12th  of  July,  the  pope  issued  a  brief, 

1  We  only  desire  and  pnj  jou  to  eDdeAvour  jounelvee  in  the  ezeeution 
of  that  your  chaxge  —  casting  utterly  away  and  banishing  from  you  such 
fear  and  timorousness,  or  rather  despair,  as  by  your  said  letters  we  perceive 
ye  have  conceived  —  rednoing  to  your  memories  in  the  lieu  and  stead 
(hereof,  as  a  thing  continually  lying  before  your  yes  and  incessantly 
sounded  in  your  ears,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  which  cannot  at  length  be 
ihadowed,  but  shall  shine  and  shew  itself  to  the  confusion  of  our  adver- 
laries.  And  we  having,  as  is  said,  truth  for  us,  with  the  help  and  assist> 
tnce  of  God,  author  of  the  same,  shall  at  all  times  be  able  to  maintain  you 
-Henry  VIII.  to  Bonner:  8taU  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  4S5. 
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declaring  Cranmer's  judgment  to  have  been  illegal,  the 
English  process  to  have  been  null  and  void,  July  is- 
and  the  kins:,  by  his  disobedience,  to  have  in-  euum  £  di- 
corred,  ip9o  facto^  the  threatened  penalties  of  «ui  eom. 
excommunication.     Uf  his  clemency  he  sus-  to  esncei  th« 
pended  these  censures  till  the  close  of  the  fol-  if  tw&iis  to 
lowing  September,  in  order  that  time  might  S^^" 
be  allowed  to  restore  the  respective  parties  to  aated. 
their  old  positions :   if  within  that  period  the  parties 
were  not  so  restored,  the  censures  would  fall.^     Tliis 
brief  was  sent  into  Flanders,  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
place  against  the  door  of  a  church  in  Dunkirk. 

Henry  was  prepared  for  a  measure  which  was  no 
more  than  natural.  He  had  been  prepared  for  it  as  a 
possibility  when  he  married.  Both  he  and  Francis 
must  have  been  prepared  for  it  on  their  meeting  at 
Calais,  when  the  French  king  advised  him  to  marry, 
and  promised  to  support  him  through  the  consequences. 
His  own  measures  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  and 
he  had  secured  himself  in  technical  entrenchments  by 
his  appeal.  Afler  the  issue  of  the  brief,  however,  he 
could  allow  no  English  embassy  to  compliment  Clem- 
ent by  its  presence  on  his  visit  to  France.  He  "  knew 
the  pope,*'  as  he  said.  Long  experience  had  shown 
him  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  yielding  in  minor 
points ;  and  the  only  chance  which  now  remained  of 
preserving  the  established  order  of  Christendom,  was 
to  terrify  the  Vatican  court  into  submission  by  the 
firmness  of  his  attitude.  For  the  present  complica- 
tions, the  court  of  Rome,  not  he,  was  responsible. 
The  pope,  with  a  culpable  complacency  for  the  em- 
peror, had  shrunk  from  discharging  a  duty  which  his 
office  imposed  upon  him ;  and  the   result  had  been* 

1  Bonner  to  Cromwell.  Staie  Papers,  Vfd.  vn.'p.  4S1. 
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that  the  datj  was  discharged  by  another.  Henij 
could  not  blame  himself  for  the  consequences  of  Clem* 
cnt's  delinquency.  He  rather  felt  himself  wronged  in 
having  been  driven  to  so  extreme  a  measure  ageinst 
ifenry  agAin  his  Will.  Ho  rcsolved,  therefore,  to  recal  the 
ebtodeeUM  embassv,  and  once  more,   thomrh  with  no 

toin*rttlM  /  ,1.1  lit  /.I 

pope.  great  hope  that  he  would  be  suecessnil,  to 

invite  Francis  to  fiilfil  his  promise,  and  to  unite  with 
himself  in  expressing  his  resentment  at  the  pope's.cou- 
duct. 

His  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  this  occasion 
was  the  natural  sequel  of  what  he  had  writ- 
ten  a  few  weeks  previously.  That  letter  had 
failed  wholly  of  its  effect.  The  interview  was  resolved 
upon  for  quite  other  reasons  than  those  which  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  therefore  was  not  to  be  given  up.  A 
promise,  however,  had  been  extracted,  that  it  should 
be  given  up,  if  in  the  course  of  the  summer  the  pope 
^*  innovated  anything ''  against  the  King  of  England ; 
and  Henry  now  required,  formally,  that  this  engage- 
ment  should  be  observed.  ^^  A  notorious  and  notable 
innovation  "  had  been  made,  and  Francis  must  either 
deny  his  words,  or  adhere  to  them.  It  would  be  evi- 
dent to  all  the  world,  if  the  interview  took  place  under 
the  present  circumstances,  that  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land was  no  longer  of  the  importance  with  him  which 
It  had  been ;  that  his  piace  in  the  struggle,  when  the 
struggle  came,  would  be  found  on  the  papal  side. 

The  language  of  Henry  throughout  this  paper  was 
Th«  oftUM  A»  very  fine  and  noble.     He  reminded  Francis 

UHue  la  the         ,     "         ,  •   n        i  •  i 

bkiepen-       that  Substantially  the  cause  at  issue  was  the 
cause  of  all  princes  ;  the  pope  claiming  a  right 


to  summon  them  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and 
refusing  to  admit  their  exem])tion  as  sovereign  rulers. 
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He  had  been  required  not  only  to  undo  his  marriage, 


and  cancel  the  sentence  of  divorce,  but,  as  a  HehM 
condition  of  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See,  i«pmi  tiw 
to  undo  also  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  to  re-  peais, 
store  the  papal  jurisdiction.    He  desired  it  to  be  under- 
stood, widi  emphasis,  that  these  points  were  aU  equally 
sacred,  and  the  repeal  of  the  act  was  as  little  ^^lieh  is 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  annulling  the  mar^  impo-ibw. 
riage.    ^  The  pope,"  he  said,  **  did  inforce  us  to  excog* 
itate  some  new  thing,  whereby  we  might  be  healed  and 
relieved  of  that  continual  disease,  to  care  for  our  cause 
at  Borne,  where  such  defence  was  taken  from  us,  as  by 
the  laws  of  Grod,  nature,  and  man,  is  due  unto  us. 
Hereupon  depended  the  wealth  of  our  realm;  here- 
upon consisted  the  surety  of  our  succession,  which  by 
no  other  means  could  be  well  assured."     **  And  there- 
fore," he  went  on,  "you  [the  Duke]  shall  He,the». 
say  to  our  good  brother,  that  the  pope  persist-  ^^Ulf^* 
ing  in  the  ways  he  hath  entered,  ye  must  t^^S^!!^ 
needs  despair  in  any -meeting  between  the  °^^' 
French  king  and  the  pope,  to  produce  any  such  effect  as 
to  cause  us  to  meet  in  concord  with  the  pope  ;  but  we 
shall  be  even  as  far  asunder  as  is  between  yea  and  nay. 
For  to  the  pope's  enterprise  to  revoke  or  put  back  any« 
thing  that  is  done  here,  either  in  marriage,  statute,  sen* 
tence,  or  proclamation '  —  of  which  four  members  is  knit 
and  conjoined  the  surety  of  our  matter,  nor  any  can  be 
removed  from  the  other,  lest  thereby  the  whole  edifice 
should  be  destroyed  —  we  will  and  shall,  by  all  ways 
and  means  say  nay,  and  declare  our  nay  in  such  sort  as 
the  world  shaU  hear,  and  the  pope  feel  it     Wherein 
ye  may  say  our  firm  trust,  perfect  hope,  and  assured 

1  The  px>cUmatkni  ordering  that  Catherine  shooM  be  called  not  qaeen, 
tat  Princeat  Dowager. 
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confidence  ia,  that  our  good  brother  will  agree  with  us: 
AadiM  as  well  for  that  it  shoald  be  partly  dishon- 
FnuieiBwui  ourablc  for  him  to  see  decay  the  thing  that 
bSnat to  was  of  his  owu  fotuidation  and  planting ;  as 
ooniuBt.  also  that  it  shoald  be  too  much  dishonooratle 
for  us— -having  travelled  so  far  in  this  matter,  and 
brought  it  to  this  point,  that  all  the  storms  of  the  year 
passed,  it  is  now  come  to  harvest,  trusting  to  see 
shortly  the  firuit  of  our  marriage,  to  the  wealth,  joy,  and 
comfort  of  aU  our  realm,  and  our  own  singular  consolar 
tion  —  that  anything  should  now  be  done  by  us  to  im- 
pair the  same,  and  to  put  our  issue  either  in  peril  of 
bastardy,  or  otherwise  disturb  that  [which]  is  by  the 
whole  agreement  of  our  realm  established  for  their  and 
our  conunodity,  wealth,  and  benefit.  And  in  this  de- 
termination ye  know  us  to  be  so  fixed,  and  the  contrary 
hereof  to  be  so  infeasible,  either  at  our  hands,  or  by  the 
consent  of  the  realm,  that  ye  must  needs  despair  of  anj 
order  to  be  taken  by  the  French  king  with  the  pope, 
vor  umMir,    For  if  any  were  by  him  taken  wherein  any  oi 

be  Is  ntliflad  .  • 

ttwtiM«Mi    these  four  pieces  should  be  touched  —  that  is 

St  h«  ^  ^y*  ^®  marriage  of  the  queen  our  wife, 
ioMUj  done,  the  rcvocatiou  of  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury's 
sentence,  the  statute  of  our  realm,  or  our  late  proclama- 
tion, which  be  as  it  were  one —  and  as  walls,  covering, 
and  foundation  make  a  house,  so  they  knit  together, 
establish,  and  make  one  matter  —  ye  be  well  assured, 
and  be  so  ascertained  from  us,  that  in  no  wise  we  will 
relent,  but  will,  as  we  have  before  written,  withstand 
the  same.  Whereof  ye  may  say  that  ye  have  thought 
good  to  advertise  him,  to  the  intent  he  make  no  farther 
promise  to  the  pope  therein  than  may  be  performed." 
The  ambassadors  were  the  more  emphatically  to  in- 
rist  on  the  king's  resolution,  lest  Francis,  in  his  desire 
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finr  oomciliation,  might  hold  oat  hopes  to  the  pope  which 
could  not  be  realized.  They  were  to  say,  however, 
that  the  King  of  England  still  trusted  that  the  inter- 
view would  not  take  place.  The  see  of  Rome  was 
asserting  a  jurisdiction  which,  if-  conceded,  would  en- 
courage an  unlimited  usurpation.  If  princes  might  be 
cited  to  the  papal  courts  in  a  cause  of  matrimony,  they 
might  be  cited  equally  in  other  causes  at  the  pope's 
pleasure ;  and  the  free  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  be 
converted  into  dependent  provinces  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
It  concerned  alike  the  interest  and  the  honour  of  all 
sovereigns  to  resist  encroachments  which  pointed  to 
■oclT  an  issue ;  and,  therefore,  Henry  said  he  Andth«pop« 
hoped  that  his  good  brother  would  use  the  mMtotoun- 
pope  as  he  had  deserved,  ^Moing  him  to  luiy. 
understand  his  folly,  and  [that]  unless  he  had  first 
made  amends,  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  have 
farther  amity  with  him." 

If  notwithstanding,  the  instructions  concluded,  *^  all 
these  persuasions  cannot  have  place  to  let  the  said 
meeting,  and  the  French  king  shall  say.it  is  expedient 
for  him  to  have  in  his  hands  the  duchess,^  under  pre- 
tence of  marriage  for  his  son,  which  he  cannot  obtain 
but  by  this  means,  ye  shall  say  that  ye  remember  ye 
heard  him  say  once  he  would  never  conclude  that  mar- 
riage but  to  do  us  good,  which  is  now  infaisible;'and 
now  in  the  voice  of  the  world  shall  do  us  both  more 
hurt  in  the  diminution  of  the  reputation  of  our  amity 
than  it  should  do  otherwise  profit.  Neverthe-  JJ^  JJ^ 
less,  [if]  ye  cannot  let  his  precise  determina-  iJbSito 
tion,  [ye]  can  but  lament  and  bewail  your  JSSfcSuiok 
own  chance  to  depart  home  in  this  sort ;  and  ^  'l^^^* 
that  yet  of  the  two  inconvenients,  it  is  to  you  ^ 

1  CMh«riiM  d«  M«U«L 
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more  tolerable  to  return  to  ns  nothing  done,  than  to 
be  present  at  the  interview  and  to  be  compelled  to 
look  patiently  upon  joar  master's  enemy." 

After  having  entered  thus  their  protest  against  the 
French  king's  conduct,  the  embassy  was  to  return  to 
England,  leaving  a  parting  intimation  of  the  single  con- 
dition under  which  Henry  would  consent  to  treat.  If 
the  pope  would  declare  that  ^*  the  matrimony  with  the 
Lady  Catherine  was  and  is  nought,  he  should  do  some-^ 
what  not  to  be  refused ; "  except  with  this  preliminary, 
QO  offer  whatever  could  be  entertained.^ 

This  communication,  as  Henry  anticipated,  was  not 
nMnmoii.  niore  effectual  than  the  former  in  respect  of 
■tnnoeflius.  j^  immediate  object.  At  the  meeting  of 
Calais  the  interests  of  Francis  had  united  him  with 
England,  and  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  Henry  he  was 
then  pursuing  his  own.  The  pope  and  the  emperor 
had  dissolved  the  coalition  by  concessions  on  the  least 
dangerous  side.  The  interests  of  Francis  lay  now  in 
the  other  direction,  and  there  are  few  instances  in  his- 
tory in  which  governments  have  adhered  to  obligations 
against  their  advantage  from  a  spirit  of  honour,  when 
the  purposes  with  which  they  contracted  those  obliga- 
tions have  been  otherwise  obtained.  The  English  em- 
bassy returned  as  they  were  ordered ;  the  French  court 
pursued  their  way  to  Marseilles ;  not  quarrelling  with 
England ;  intending  to  abide  by  the  alliance,  and  to 
give  all  proofs  of  amity  which  did  not  involve  incon- 
venient sacrifices ;  but  producing  on  the  world  at  large 
by  their  conduct  the  precise  effect  which  Henry  had 
UMdfcet  foretold.  The  world  at  large,  looking  at  acts 
^SSa^  rather  than  to  words,  regarded  the  interview 
•^•"""^       as  a  contrivance  to  reconcile  Francis  and  the 

i  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Koriblk:  State  Papen,  Vol.  VII.  p.  4M. 
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emperor  through  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  as  a  pre- 
liminary for  a  packed  council,  and  for  a  holy  intnuM 
war  aisainst  the  Lutherans,^  —  a  combination  nmyinte— 
of  o^nous  augury  to  Christendom,  from  the  ^"^.^ 

n        t  •   ■\        't*    r^  "^^  ^*  King 

consequences  of  which,  if  Germany  was  to  ofFimnoe. 
be  the  first  sufierer,  England  would  be  inevitably  the 
•econd. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  French  alliance  threatened  to 
&il,  the  English  government  found  themselves  driven 
at  last  to  look  for  a  connexion  among  those  powers 
from  whom  they  had  hitherto  most  anxiously  discon- 
nected themselves.  At  such  a  time  Protestant  Ger 
many,  not  Catholic  France,  was  England's  8epteiBiMr& 
natural  friend.  The  Reformation  was  es-  JaSSthk  V 
aentially  a  Teutonic  movement ;  the  Germans,  ^;)afle«r 
the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  Swedes,  the  °*°y- 
Hollanders,  all  were  struggling  on  their  various  roads 
towards  an  end  essentially  the  same.  The  same  dan- 
gers  threatened  them.  L  same  inspiration  moved 
than;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  Catholics 
they  were  united  in  a  black  communion  of  heresy. 
Unhappily,  though  this  identity  was  obvious  to  their 
enemies,  it  was  far  from  obvious  to  themselves.  The 
odium  theologicum  is  ever  hotter  between  sec-  untortunutt 
dons  of  the  same  party  which  are  divided  by  J^*inoi« 
trifling  differences,   than  between  the  open  p«**««**°*^ 

1  Sir  John  Hacket,  writing  firom  Ghent  on  the  6th  of  September,  d* 
■cribes  as  the  general  impression  that  the  Pope's  "  trust  was  to  assure  his 
•nianee  on  both  sides.**    **  He  trusts  to  bring  about  that  his  Majesty  th« 
Freneh  king  and  he  shall  become  and  remain  in  good,  £ut,  and  sore  alli- 
ance together;  and  so  ensuring  that  they  three  (the  Pope,  Francis,  and 
Charles  V.)  shall  be  able  to  reform  and  set  good  order  in  the  rest  of  Chris 
tondom.    But  whether  his  Unhappiness's  —  I  mean  his  HoUness's  —  inten 
tion,  ia  set  for  the  welfare  and  atility  of  Christendom,  or  for  his  own  inain- 
ecrity  and  singular  purpose,  I  remit  that  to  God  and  to  them  that  kno^ 
ouvre  of  the  woild  than  1  do."  —Hacket  to  Cromwell:  £(ate  Paptn^  YoL 
▼ILp.606. 
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representatives  of  antagonist  principles ;  and  Anglicans 
and  Lutherans,  instead  of  joining  hands  across  the 
Channel,  endeavonred  only  to  secure  each  a  recogni- 
tion of  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
English  plumed  themselves  on  their  orthodoxy.  Thej 
were  **  not  as  those  publicans,"  heretics,  despisers  of 
the  keys  disobedient  to  authority ;  they  desired  only 
the  independence  of  their  national  church,  and  they 
proved  their  zeal  for  the  established  faith  with  all  the 
warmth  of  persecution.  To  the  Germans  national 
freedom  was  of  wholly  minor  moment,  in  comparison 
with  the  freedom  of  the  soul ;  the  orthodoxy  of  Eng- 
land was  as  distasteful  to  the  disciples  of  Luther  as  the 
orthodoxy  of  Rome  —  and  the  interests  of  Europe 
were  sacrificed  on  both  sides  to  this  foolish  and  fatal 
disunion.  Circumstances  indeed  would  not  permit  the 
division  to  remain  in  its  first  intensity,  and  their  com- 
mon danger  compelled  the  two  nations  into  a  partial 
understanding.  Yet  the  reconciliation,  imperfect  to 
the  last,  was  at  the  outset  all  but  impossible.  Their 
relations  were  already  embittered  by  many  reciprocal 
acts  of  hostility.  Henry  VIII.  had  won  his  spurs  as  a 
theologian  by  an  attack  on  Luther.  Luther  had  re- 
plied by  a  hailstorm  of  invectives.  The  Lutheran 
books  had  been  proscribed,  the  Lutherans  themselves 
had  been  burnt  by  Henry's  bishops.  The  Protestant 
divines  in  Germany  had  attempted  to  conciliate  the 
emperor  by  sup]>orting  the  cause  of  Catherine ;  and 
Luthei  himself  had  spoken  loudly  in  condemnation  of 
the  king.  The  elements  of  disunion  were  so  many  and 
so  powerful,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  contending 
against  them  successfully.  Nevertheless,  as  Heniy 
saw,  the  coalition  of  Francis  and  the  emperor,  if  the 
pope  succeeded  in  cementing  it,  was  a  most  serious 
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danger,  to  which  an  opposite  alliance  would  alone  be 
an  adequate  counterpoise ;  and  the  experiment  might 
at  least  be  tried  whether  such  an  alliance  was  possible. 
At  the  beginning  of  August,  therefore,  Ste-  MMonoi 
phen  Vaughan  was  sent  on  a  tentative  mis-  vJSjbii  to 
sion  to  the  Elector  of  Saxe,  John  Frederick,  JJj  SuSto?' 
at  Weimar.*  He  was  the  bearer  of  lettera  ^^^*^ 
containing  a  proposal  for  a  resident  English  ambassa- 
dor ;  and  if  the  elector  gave  his  consent,  he  was  to  pro* 
ceed  with  similar  offers  to  the  courts  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  the  Duke  of  Lunenberg.*  Vaughan  ar- 
rived in  due  time  at  the  elector's  court,  was  admitted 
to  audience,  and  delivered  his  letters.  The  prince  read 
them,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  re-  whichunot 
turned  for  answer  a  polite  but  wholly  abso-  ^^«°™- 
lute  refusal.  Being  but  a  prince  elector,  he  said,  he 
might  not  aspire  to  so  high  an  honour  as  to  be  favoured 
with  the  presence  of  an  English  ambassador.  It  was 
not  the  custom  in  Germany,  and  he  feared  that  if  he 
consented  he  should  displease  the  emperor.^  The 
meaning  of  such  a  reply  delivered  in  a  few  hours  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  however  disguised  in  courteous  lan- 
guage. The  English  emissary  saw  that  he  was  an 
unwelcome  visitor,  and  that  he  must  depart  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  "  The  elector,"  he  wrote,*  '^  ^^ 
**  thirsted  to  have  me  gone  from  him,  which  I  JJ^iJJ^Sto. 
right  well  perceived  by  evident  tokens  which  ^^j^.**** 

1  John  the  Magnammoos,  son  of  John  the  Steadfiwt,  and  nephew  of  thi 
KleeCor  Frederick,  Lather*8  first  protector, 
a  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  4W-501. 

*  Princepe  Elector  dudt  se  imparem  nt  Regis  CeldtodiniB  Tel  alionui 
VQgum  oratores  e&  lege  in  aulft  8ti&  degerent;  Teretnrqae  ne  ob  id  apii« 
Cnaaream  majestatem  unicum  ejus  Dominnm  et  alios  male  aadiret,  potMi 
qu0  ainistre  tale  institatum  interpretari.  —  Replj  of  the  Elector:  SttOt  Fm 

Vol.  VII.  p.  503. 

*  Vaughan  to  Cromwell:  State  Papen,  Vol.  VII.  p.  500 
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deckred  unto  me  the  same."  He  had  no  amdetf  to 
expose  to  hazard  the  toleration  which  the  Protestant 
dukedoms  as  yet  enjoyed  from  the  emperor,  by  commit- 
ting himself  to  a  connexion  with  a  prince  with  whose 
present  policy  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  whose  conver- 
sion to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  he  had  as  yet  nc 
reason  to  believe  sincere.^ 

The  reception  which  Vaughan  met  with  at  Weimar 
satisfied  him  that  he  need  go  no  further ;  neither  the 
Landgrave  nor  the  Duke  of  Lonenberg  would  be 
likely  to  venture  on  a  course  which  the  elector  so  obvi- 
ously feared.  He,  therefore,  gave  up  his  mission,  and 
returned  to  England. 

The  first  overtures  in  this  direction  issued  in  com- 
tim  fldinre  a  plete  &ilure,  nor  was  the  result  wholly  to  be 
Bgunpi^t.  regretted.  It  taught  Henry  (or  it  was  a  first 
toBngiAnd.  commencement  of  the  lesson)  that  so  long  as 
he  pursued  a  merely  English  policy  he  might  not  ex- 
pect that  other  nations  would  embroil  themselves  in  his 
iefence.  He  must  allow  the  Reformation  a  wider 
icope,  he  must  permit  it  to  comprehend  within  its  pos- 
sible consequences  the  breaking  of  the  chains  by  whiclf 
his  subjects'  minds  were  bound  —  not  merely  a  change 
of  jailors.  Then  perhaps  the  German  princes  might 
return  some  other  answer. 

^  I  oonaider  the  man,  with  other  two  —  that  is  to  say,  the  Landgrare  von 
Hesse  and  the  Dake  of  Lonenberg  —  to  be  the  chief  and  principal  defend- 
era  and  maintainers  of  the  Lutheran  sect:  who  considering  the  same  with 
M  small  diSioulty  to  be  defended,  as  well  against  the  emperor  and  the 
Wahops  of  Germany,  his  nigh  and  shrewd  neighbours,  as  against  the  meet 
opihiion  of  all  Christian  men,  feareth  to  raise  any  other  new  matter  whereby 
they  shoold  take  a  larger  and  peradventure  a  better  occasion  to  Te%*enge 
the  same.  The  King^s  Highness  seeketh  to  have  intelligenoe  with  them, 
m  they  conjecture  to  have  them  confederate  with  him;  yea,  and  that 
•gauMt  the  emperor,  if  he  would  anything  pretend  against  the  king.  — 
Here  is  the  thing  which  I  think  feareth  the  duke.  —Vaughan  to  OtomwHM : 
Pi^mn,  Tol  Vn.  pp.  509, 5ia 
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Hie  diflappoititinent,  however,  fell  lightly ;  for  be» 
fore  the  account  of  the  failure  had  reached  England^ 
■a  event  had  happened,  which,  poor  as  the  king  might 
be  in  foreign  alliances,  had  added  most  material  strength 
to  his  position  in  England.  The  full  moment  of  that 
event  he  had  no  means  of  knowings  In  its  immediate 
bearing  it  was  matter  for  most  abundant  satisfaction. 
On  the  seventh  of  September,  between  liiree  geptanbcrT. 
ai^  four  in  tite  afternoon,  at  the  palace  of  1^!^*'^ 
Greenwich,  was  bom  a  princess,  named  three  ■"••^•**»' 
days  later  in  her  baptism,  after  the  king's  mother,  Eli£* 
•beth.^  A  son  had  been  hoped  for.  The  child  was  a 
daughter  only ;  yet  at  least  Providence  had  not  pro- 
nounced against  the  marriage  by  a  sentence  of  barren^ 
ness ;  at  least  there  was  now  an  heir  whose  legitimacy 
the  nation  had  agreed  to  accept.  Te  Deums  iz«itii«ni 
were  sung  in  all  the  churches ;  again  the  river  ^  J*»*«- 
dedred  itself  in  splendour ;  again  all  London  steeples 
were  musical  with  bells.  A  font  of  gold  was  presented 
for  the  christening.  Francis,  in  compensation  for  his 
backslidings,  had  consented  to  be  godfather ;  and  the 
infimt,  who  was  soon  to  find  her  country  so  rude  a 
etepmother,  was  received  witfi  all  the  outward  signs  of 
exulting  welcome.  To  Catherine's  fiiends  ughtuid 
the  offipring  of  the  rival  marriage  was  not  ■****^' 
welcome,  but  was  an  object  rather  of  bitter  hatred; 
and  the  black  cloud  of  a  sister's  jealousy  gathered  over 
the  cradle  whose  innocent  occupant  had  robbed  her  of 
her  title  and  her  expectations.  To  the  king,  to  the 
parliament,  to  the  healthy  heart  of  England,  she  was 
an  object  of  eager  hope  and  an  occasion  for  thankful 
gratitude  ;  but  the  seeds  were  sown  with  her  birth  of 
ihoae  misfortunes  which  were  soon  to  overshadow  her, 

iHiI],p.SQi. 
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and  to  fomi  the  school  of  the  great  nature  which  in  iti 
maturity  would  re-mould  the  world. 

Leaving  Elizabeth  for  the  present,  we  return  to  the 
continenti  and  to  the  long-promised  interview,  which 
was  now  at  last  approaching.  Henry  made  no  furthei 
attempt  to  remonstrate  with  Francis  ;  and  Francis  as- 
sured him,  and  with  all  sincerity,  that  he  would  use 
his  best  efforts  to  move  the  pope  to  make  the  neces* 
sary  concessions.  The  English  embassy  meanwhile 
was  withdrawn.  The  excommunication  had  been  re- 
ceived  as  an  act  of  hostility,  of  which  Henry  would 
not  even  condescend  to  comjdain ;  and  it  was  to  be 
understood  distinctly  that  in  any  exertions  which  might 
be  made  by  the  French  king,  the  latter  was  acting 
without  commission  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  in- 
^t^^KnJOonB  tercession  was  to  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  a 
JJ^^JJ^  mutual  friend,  who,  for  the  interests  of  Chris- 


tendom, desired  to  heal  a  dangerous  wound ; 
but  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  was  it  to  be  inter- 
preted as  an  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  reconciliation 
on  the  English  side. 

It  was  determined  fiirther,  on  the  recal  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  that  the  opportunity  of  the  meeting  should 
be  taken  to  give  a  notice  to  the  pope  of  the  king's  ap- 
peal to  the  council ;  and  for  this  purpose,  Bennet  and 
Bonner  were  directed  to  follow  the  papal  court  firom 
Bome.  Bennet  never  accomplished  this  journey,  dy- 
ing on  the  route,  worn  out  with  much  service.^  His 
death  delayed  Bonner,  and  the  conferences  had  opened 
ibr  many  days  before  his  arrival.  Clement  had  reached 
Marseilles  by  ship  from  Genoa,  about  the  20th  of 
October.  As  if  pointedly  to  irritate  Henry,  he  had 
priced  himself  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 

1  BUUe  Papen^  VoL  VII.  p.  512. 
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Albany.^  He  was  followed  two  days  later  by  his  fiur 
niece,  Catherine  de  Medici ;  and  the  prepara-  The  vow^ 
tions  for  the  marriage  were  commenced  with  the  coodaot 

1  •«  1  mi  of  the  Duke 

the  utmost  swiitness  and  secrecy.  Ihe  con-  or  Albany. 
ditions  of  the  contract  were  not  allowed  to  transpire, 
but  they  were  concluded  in  three  days ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  October  the  pope  bestowed  his  precious  oot.26th. 
present  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  himself  h^^^ 
performing  the  nuptial  cereinony,  and  accom-  ^d^thw 
panying  it  with  his  paternal  benediction  on  the  ^^^'•^ 
young  pair,  and  on  the  happy  country  which  was  to  pos- 
sess them  for  its  king  and  queen.  France  being  thus 
securely  riveted  to  Rome,  other  matters  could  be  talked 
of  more  easily.  Francis  made  all  decent  overtures  to 
the  pope  in  behalf  of  Henry ;  if  the  pope  was  to  be 
believed  indeed,  he  was  vehemently  urgent.^  Clement 
in  turn  made  suggestions  for  terms  of  alliance  between 
Francis  and  Charles,  *^  to  the  advantage  of  the  Most 
Christian  king  ;  "^  and  thus  parried  the  remonstrances. 
The  only  point  positively  clear   to  the  ob-  Amicable 

diChrenoM 

servers,  was  the  perfect  understanding  which  between  the 
existed  between  the  King  of  France  and  his  mndaon 
spiritual  father.^     Unusual  activity  was   re-  qaestum 

1  The  Duke  of  Albany,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  had  headed  the 
party  in  Scotland  most  opposed  to  the  English.  He  expelled  the  queen- 
BOthsTf  Margaret,  sister  of  Heniy ;  he  seized  the  persons  of  the  two  young 
princes,  whom  he  shut  up  in  Stirling,  where  the  younger  brother  died  un- 
der suspicion  of  foul  play  {Deipatche*  of  GtusUnianif  Vol.  I.  p.  157);  and 
•nbsequently,  in  his  genius  for  intrigue,  he  gained  over  the  queen  dowagn 
herself  in  a  manner  which  touched  her  honour.  —  Lord  Thomas  Dacro  to 
Queen  Margaret:  Ellis,  second  series,  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

<  Ex  his  tamen,  qui  ha  c  a  Pontifice,  audierunt,  intelligo  regem  vehemen 
tissime  instare,  ut  Testm  majestatis  expectation!  satisfiat  Pontiihx.  —  Petei 
Vannes  to  Henry  VIII.:  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  51S. 

»  State  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  520. 

^  Hoc  dico  quod  video  inter  regera  et  pontificem  oonjnnctisdme  et 
ie  hie  agi. — Vannes  t»  Crom^  tdl :  Ibid. 
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marked  in  the  dockyards ;  Itdion  soldiers  of  fortune  were 
about  the  court  in  unusual  numbers,  and  apparently  in 
favour.^  An  invasion  c£  Lombardy  was  talked  of  among 
the  palace  retinue ;  and  the  emperor  was  said  to  distrust 
QeiMtBidii-  ^^  intentions  of  the  conference.  Possibly 
*"^  experience   had  taught  all  parties  to  dontt 

each  other's  faith.  Possibly  they  were  all  in  some 
degree  waiting  upon  events  ;  and  had  not  yet  resolved 
upon  their  conduct. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  arrived  Doctor  Bonner^ 
u^^nnerat  ^^  ^^  beginning  of  November,  with  Henry's 
**■*•""*"•  appeal.  He  was  a  strange  figure  to  appear 
in  such  a  society.  There  was  little  probity,  perhaps, 
either  in  the  court  of  France,  or  in  their  Italian  vis* 
iters:  but  of  refinement,  of  culture,  of  those  graces 
which  enable  men  to  dispense  with  the  more  austere 
excellences  of  character,  —  which  transform  li<ientious- 
ness  into  elegant  frailty,  and  treachery  and  falsehood 
into  pardonable  finesse,  —  of  these  there  was  very 
much :  and  when  a  rough,  coarse,  vulgar  Englishman 
was  plunged  among  these  delicate  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, he  formed  an  element  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  general  environment.  Yet  Bonner,  perhaps, 
was  not  without  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  his 
Ohftraeterof  missiou.  He  was  not,  indeed,  virtuous  ;  but 
"**™*-  he  had  a  certain  downright  honesty  about 
him,  joined  with  an  entire  insensibility  to  those  finer 
perceptions  which  would  have  interfered  with  plain 
spe^ddng,  where  plain  speaking  was  desirable  ;  he  had  a 
broad,  not  ungenial  humour,  which  showed  him  things 
and  persons  in  their  genuine  light,  and  enabled  him  to 
picture  them  for  us  with  a  distinctness  for  which  we 
owe  him  lasting  thanks. 

^  Vannes  to  Cromwell:  BttUe  Papers^  Vol.  VII.  pp.  52^8. 
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He  appeared  at  Marseilles  on  the  7th  of  NoTember, 
and  had  much  difficulty  in   procuring  an  in- 

■  All  /»••  1    Norembrr  7. 

terview.  At  length,  weary  oi  waiting,  and 
regardless  of  the  hot  lead  with  which  he  had  been 
lately  threatened,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  room  where 
**  the  pope  was  standing,  with  the  Cardinals  De  Lor- 
raine and  Medici,  ready  apparelled  with  his  stole  to  gu 
to  the  consistory." 

**  Incontinently  upon  my  coming  thither,"  he  wrote  to 
Henry,*  "the  pope,  whose  sight  is  incredu-  Bonn«r»fiii- 
loos  quick,  eyed  me,  and  that  divers  times ;  uog. 
making  a  good  pause  in  one  place  ;  at  which  time 
I  desired  the  datary  to  advertise  his  Holiness  that  I 
would  speak  with  him ;  and  albeit  the  datary  made 
no  little  difficulty  therein,  yet  perceiving  that  upon  re- 
fusal I  would  have  gone  forthwith  to  the  pope,  he  ad- 
vertised the  pope  of  my  said  desire.  His  Holiness  dis- 
missing as  then  the  said  cardinals,  and  letting  his  vesture 
fidl,  went  to  a  window  in  the  said  chamber,  calling  me 
unto  him.  At  which  time  I  showed  unto  his  Holiness 
how  that  your  Highness  had  given  me  express  and 
strait  commandment  to  intimate  unto  him  how  that 
your  Grace  had  solemnly  provoked  and  appealed  unto 
the  general  council ;  submitting  yourself  to  the  tuition 
and  defence  thereof;  which  provocation  and  appeal  I 
had  under  authentic  writings  then  with  me,  to  show 
for  tliat  purpose.  And  herewithal  I  drew  out  the  said 
writing,  showing  his  said  Holiness  that  I  brought  the 
same  in  proof  of  the  premises,  and  that  his  Holiness 
might  see  and  perceive  all  the  same.  The  pope  having 
this  for  a  breakfast,  only  pulled  down  his  head  to  his 
shoulders,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  said  that  because 
he  was  as  then  fully  ready  to  go  into  the  consistoryi 

1  Buniet.  Cba0ctaMa,p.  496. 
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he  would  not  tarry  to  hear  or  see  the  said  writings,  bat 
willed  me  to  come  at  afternoon." 

The  afternoon  came,  and  Bonner  returned,  and  was 
Theking'a  admitted.  There  was  some  conversation 
uJSrod  to***^  upon  indifferent  matters ;  the  pope  making 
tt»»pop«-  good-natured  inquiries  about  Bennet,  and 
8iK>aking  warmly  and  kindly  of  him. 

"  Presently,"  Bonner  continues,  **  falling  out  of  that, 
he  said  that  he  marvelled  your  Highness  would  use  his 
Holiness  after  such  sort  as  it  appears  ye  did.  I  said 
that  your  Highness  no  less  did  marvel  that  his  Holiness 
having  found  so  much  benevolence  and  kindness  at 
your  hands  in  all  times  past,  would  for  acquittal  show 
such  unkindness  as  of  late  he  did.  And  here  we  en- 
tered in  communication  upon  two  points :  one  was  that 
his  Holiness,  having  committed  in  times  past,  and  in 
most  ample  fonn,  the  cause  into  the  realm,  promising 
not  to  revoke  the  said  commission,  and  over  that,  to 
confirm  the  process  and  sentence  of  the  commissaries, 
should  not  at  the  point  of  sentence  have  advoked  the 
cause,  retaining  it  at  Rome  —  forasmuch  as  Rome  was 
a  place  whither  your  Highness  could  not,  ne  yet  ought, 
personally  to  come  unto,  and  also  was  not  bound  to 
send  thither  your  proctor.  The  second  point  was, 
that  your  Highness's  cause  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  learned  men  in  Christendom,  approved  good  and 
just,  and  so  [in]  many  ways  known  unto  his  Holiness, 
the  same  should  not  so  long  have  retained  it  in  his  hands 
without  judgment. 

"  His  Holiness  answering  the  same,  as  touching  the 
first  point,  said  that  if  the  queen  (meaning  the  late 
wife  of  Prince  Arthur,  calling  her  always  in  his  conver- 
iation  the  queen)  had  not  given  an  oath  reftising  the 
judges  as  suspect,  he  would  not  have  advoked  the  mat- 
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ter  at  ail,  but  been  content  that  it  shonld  have  been 
determhied  and  ended  in  your  realm.  But  seeing  she 
gave  that  oath,  appealing  also  to  his  court,  he  might 
and  ought  to  hear  her,  his  promise  made  to  your  High- 
ness, which  was  qualified,  notwithstanding.  As  touch- 
ing the  second  point,  his  Holiness  said  that  your  Higli- 
ness  only  was  the  defiiult  thereof,  because  ye  would 
not  send  a  proxy  to  the  cause.  These  matters,  how- 
ever, he  said,  had  been  many  times  fully  talked  upon 
at  Rome  ;  and  therefore  [he]  willed  me  to  omit  further 
eommunication  thereupon,  and  to  proceed  to  the  doing 
of  such  things  that  I  was  specially  sent  for. 

**  Whereupon  making  protestation  of  your  Highness's 
mind  and  intent  towards  the  see  apostolic  —  not  intend- 
ing anything  to  do  in  contempt  of  the  same  —  I  exhib- 
ited unto  his  Holiness  the  commission  which  your 
Highness  had  sent  nnto  me ;  and  his  Holiness  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  datary,  commanded  him  to  read  it;  and 
hearing  in  the  same  the  words  (referring  to  the  injuries 
which  he  had  done  to  your  Highness),  he  began  to 
look  up  afler  a  new  sort,  and  said,  ^  O  questo  et  multo 
vero  I  (this  is  much  true  I)  '  meaning  that  it  was  not 
trae  indeed.  And  verily,  sure  not  only  in  this,  bat 
also  in  many  parts  of  the  said  commission,  he  showed 
himself  grievously  ofiended;  insomuch  that,  when 
those  words,  *  To  the  next  general  council  which  shall 
be  lawfully  held  in  place  convenient,'  were  read,  he 
fell  in  a  marvellous  great  choler  and  rage,  Thepope^k 
not  only  declaring  the  same  by  his  gesture  *"•"• 
and  manner,  but  also  by  words :  speaking  with  great 
vehemence,  and  saying,  *  Why  did  not  the  king,  whei. 
I  wiote  to  my  nuncio  this  year  past,  to  speak  unto  him 
for  this  general  council^  give  no  answer  unto  my  said 
mmcb,  bat  referred  bim  for  mswer  to  the  IVencb 
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king?  at  what  time  he  might  perceive  by  my  doing, 
that  I  was  very  well  disposed,  and  much  spake  for  it/ 
*  The  thing  so  standing,  npw  to  speak  of  a  general 
council  I  Oh,  good  Lord  I  but  well  I  his  commission 
and  all  his  other  writings  cannot  be  but  welcome  onto 
me ; '  which  words  methought  he  spake  willing  to  hide 
his  choler,  and  make  me  believe  that  he  was  nothing 
angry  ^ith  their  doings,  when  in  very  deed  I  perceived, 
by  many  arguments,  that  it  was  otherwise.  And  one 
among  others  was  taken  here  for  inialUble  with  4hem 
that  knoweth  the  pope's  conditions,  that  he  was  contin« 
ually  folding  up  and  unwinding  of  his  handkerchief, 
which  he  never  doth  but  when  he  is  tickled  to  the  very 
heart  with  great  choler." 

At  length  the  appeal  was  read  through  ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  it  Francis  entered,  and  talked  to  the  pope  for 
some  time,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Bonner  could  not 
hear  what  was  passing.  When  he  had  gone,  his  HoU- 
ness  said  that  he  would  deliberate  upon  the  appeal  with 
the  consistory,  and  after  hearing  their  judgments  would 
return  his  answer. 

Three  days  passed,  and  then  the  EngUsh  agent  was 
informed  that  he  might  again  present  himself.  The 
pope  had  recovered  his  calmness.  When  he  had  time 
to  collect  himself,  Clement  could  speak  well  and  /With 
dignity ;  and  if  we  could  forget  that  his  conduct  was 
substantially  unjust,  and  that  in  his  conscience  he  knew 
it  1 3  be  unjust,  he  would  almost  persuade  us  to  believe 
him  honest.  "He  said,"  wrote  Bonner,  "that  his 
mind  towards  your  Highness  always  had  been  to  min- 
ister justice,  and  to  do  pleasure  to  you  ;  albeit  it  hath 
not  been  so  taken :  and  he  never  unjustly  grieved  your 
Ghrace  that  he  knoweth,  nor  intendeth  hereafter  to  do. 
As  concerning  the  appeal,  he  said  that,  forasmuch  aa 
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there  was  a  constitution  of  Pope  Pius,  his  predecessor, 
that  did  condemn  and  reprove  all  such  appeals,  he  did 
therefore  reject  your  Grace's  appeal  as  friv-  j^  ^^^^ 
oloos,  forbidden,  and  unlawful."  As  touch-  **  »^M^- 
ing  the  council,  he  said  generally,  that  he  would  do  his 
best  that  it  should  meet ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  the  calling  a  general  council  belonged  to  him,  and 
not  to  the  King  of  England. 

The  audience  ended,  and  Bonner  left  the  pope  con« 
▼inced  that  he  intended,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  to 
execute  the  censures  and  continue  die  process  without 
delay.  That  the  sentence  which  he  would  pronounce 
woiold  be  against  the  king  appeared  equally  certain. 

It  appeared  certain,  yet  after  all  no  certain  conclu- 
sion is  possible.    Francis  I.,  though  not  choos-  yet  on  Bon- 
ing  to  quarrel  with  the  see  of  Rome  to  do  a  Sl^  c^^S^ 
pleasure  to  Henry,  was  anxious  to  please  his  J^^  th«t 
ally  to  the  extent  of  his  convenience ;  at  any  B^SiSf'i' 
rate,  he  would  not  have  gratuitously  deceived  «•«•*•  J««*i 
him ;  and  still  less  would  he  have  been  party  to  an  act 
of  deliberate  treachery.     When  Bonner  was  gone  he 
had  a  last  interview  with  the  pope,  in  which  he  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  complying  with  Henry's  de- 
mands ;  and  the  pope  on  this  occasion  said  xndifiM 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  King  of  England  SbSJlfedgt   V 
was  right ;  that  his  cause  was  good ;  and  that  J^J^JSr,        ^ 
he  had  only  to  acknowledge  the  papal  juris-  ^^nwS 
diction  by  some  formal  act,  to  find  sentence  "•  **^"'' 
immediately  pronounced  in  his  favour.     Except  for  his 
precipitation,  and  his  refusal  to  depute  a  proxy  to  plead 
for  liim,  his  wishes  would  have  been   complied  with 
long  before.     In  the  existing  posture  of  affairs,  and 
after  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  in  England 
with  respect  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  himself,  the  pope 
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odd,  ccmld  not  make  advances  without  some  kind  «f 
mbmission  ;  but  a  single  act  of  acknowledgment  waa 
ali  which  he  required.^ 

Extraordinary  as  it  must  seem,  the  pope  certainly 
wm  the  pope  bound  himself  by  this  engagement:  and  who 

llAniMt '   OF  o     o 

tiwohnoai?  can   tell  with  what  intention  ?     To  beltevtt 
him  sincere  and  to  believe  him  false  seemA 


equally  impossible.  If  he  was  persuaded  that  Henry'i 
cause  WM  good,  why  did  he  in  the  following  year  pro* 
nounce  finally  for  Catherine  ?  why  had  he  imperilled 
so  needlessly  the  interests  of  the  papacy  in  England  ? 
why  had  his  conduct  from  the  beginning  pointed  stead* 
Dy  to  the  conclusion  at  which  he  at  last  arrived  ?  and 
why  throughout  Europe  were  the  ultramontane  party, 
to  a  man,  on  Catherine's  side  ?  On  the  other  hand. 
Let  OS  tiy  to  what  object  at  such  a  time  can  be  conceived 

ln<l0M  htm 

eheritabiy.  for  falsehood  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  he  de* 
signed  to  dupe  Henry  into  submission  by  a  promise 
which  he  had  predetermined  to  break  ?  It  is  hard  tc 
suppose  even  Clement  capable  of  so  elaborate  an  act  of 
perfidy  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  idle  to  waste  conjectures  on 
the  motives  of  a  weak,  much-agitated  man.  He  was, 
probably,  but  giving  a  fresh  example  of  his  disposition 
to  say  at  each  moment  whatever  would  be  most  agree* 
able  to  his  hearers.  This  was  his  unhappy  habit,  by 
which  he  earned  for  himself  a  character  for  dishonesty, 
I  labour  to  think,  but  half  deserved. 

If,  however,  Clement  meant  to  deceive,  he  succeeded, 
Propowi        undoubtedly,  in  deceiving  the  French'  king. 

thatthe  .       .     •^'  •      x:         X      TT  xU      1 

S         MUM  thoQid  Jb  rancis,  m  communicating  to  Henry  the  Ian- 

;         toaeommie-  guagc  which  the  popo   had  used,  entreated 

Atcunbnr.   him  to  reconsider  his  resolution.     The  ob» 

jection  to  pleading  at  Rome  might  be  overcome ;  fer 

1  Lttt«rorae  King  of  (Va&ee*  Ugruid,  Tol.  ni.    Bn^  ^BmufX 
roan.  Vol  V  ?.  lil> 
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the  {Yope  woald  meet  him  in  a  middle  course.  Judges 
oonld  be  appointed,  who  should  sit  at  Cambray,  and 
pass  a  sentence  in  condemnation  of  the  original  mar- 
riage ;  with  a  definite  promise  that  their  sentence 
should  not  again  be  called  in  question.  To  this  ar- 
rangement there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection ;  and 
Francis  implored  that  a  proposal  so  liberal  should  not 
be  rejected.  Sufficient  danger  already  threatened 
Christendom,  from  heretics  within  and  from  the  Turks 
without;  and  although  the  English  parliament  were 
•greed  to  maintain  the  second  marriage,  it  was  unwise 
to  provoke  the  displeasure  of  foreign  princes.  To 
aUow  time  for  the  preliminary  arrangements,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  censures  had  been  further  postponed ; 
and  if  Henry  would  make  up  the  quarrel,  the  French 
monarch  was  commissioned  to  offer  a  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  England,  France,  and  the  Pa- 
pacy. He  himself  only  desired  to  be  &ithfrd  to  his 
engagements  to  his  good  brother ;  and  as  a  Fnndi  im- 
proof  of  his  good  faith,  he  said  that  he  had  to  consent. 
been  oflkred  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  if  he  would  look  on 
while  the  emperor  and  the  pope  attacked  England.^ 

This  language  bears  all  the  character  of  sincerity , 
and  when  we  remember  that  it  followed  immediately 
upon  a  close  and  intimate  communication  of  three 
weeks  with  Clement,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  ho 

^  Commission  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris:  IjOgrand,  Vol.  III.;  Bimet,  Vol.! 
IH.  p.  12S;  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  lOG-111.  The  commission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bayoune  b  not  explicit  on  the  extent  to  which  the  pope  luul  bound  himself 
with  respect  to  the  sentence.  Yet  either  in  some  other  despatch,  ot  ver- 
ballj  through  the  Bishop,  Francis  certainly  informed  Heniy  that  the  Pope 
had  promised  that  sentence  should  be  given  in  his  favour.  We  shall  tind 
Henrjr  assuming  this  in  his  reply;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  declared  to 
Cathnine  that  tLe  pope  **8aid  at  Marseilles,  that  if  his  Grace  would  send  a 
|»roxy  thither  he  would  give  sentence  for  his  Highness  against  her,  becaoM 
that  L4  knew  h.8  cause  to  be  good  and  just.**  — iSfcUe  Prpen^  ToL  I. 

p.4ii 
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could  have  mistaken  the  extent  of  the  pope's  promiseA. 
We  may  suppose  Clement  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
honest,  or  wavering  between  honesty  and  falsehood; 
We  may  suppose  further  that  Francis  trusted  him  be- 
cause it  was  undesirable  to  be  suspicious,  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  discharging  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  Henry 
and  of  a  friend  to  the  church,  in  offering  to  mediate 
U] It'll  tliese  terms. 

Rut  Henry  was  far* advanced  beyond  the  point  at 
suspkioDi  which  fair  words  could  move  him.  He  had 
tdB»taj,  trusted  many  times,  and  had  been  many 
times  deceived.  It  was  not  easy  to  entangle  him  again. 
It  matteied  Uttle  whether  Clement  was  weak  or  false ; 
the  result  was  the  same  —  he  could  not  be  trusted. 
To  an  open  English  understanding  there  was  something 
HUditgust     monstrous  in  the  position  of  a  person  profess- 

withCkon-       .  ,  .11  1      .        1     1 

«t.  mg  to  be  a  judge,  who  admitted  that  a  cause 

which  lay  before  him  was  so  clear  that  he  could  bind 
himself  to  a  sentence  upon  it,  and  could  yet  refuse 
to  pronouncethat  sentence,  except  upon  conditions.  It 
was  scarcely  for  the  interests  of  justice  to  leave  the 
distribution  of  it  in  hands  so  questionable. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  coming  forward,  as  Francis 
hoped,  instead  of  consenting  to  entangle  himself  again 
in  the  meshes  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  the  king  returned 
a  peremptory  refusal. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  such  of  the  council  as 
dreaded  the  completion  of  the  schism,  assured  d'Inte- 
ville,  the  French  ambassador,  that  for  themselves  they 
considered  Francis  was  doing  the  best  for  England 
which  could  be  done,  and  that  they  deprecated  violent 
measures  as  much  as  possible ;  but  in  all  this  party 
there  was  a  secret  leaning  to  Queen  Catherine,  a  dis- 
like of  Queen  Anne  and  the  whole  Boleyn  race,  and  a 
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private  nope  and  belief  that  the  pope  would  after  all 
be  firm.  Their  tongues  were  therefore  tied.  They 
durst  not  speak  except  alone  in  whispers  to  each  other , 
and  the  French  ambassador,  who  did  dare,  only  drew 
from  Henry  a  more  determined  expression  of  his  reso- 
lution. 

As  to  his  measures  in  England,  the  king  said,  the 
pope  had  begun  the  quarrel  by  issuing  censures  and 
by  refusing  to  admit  his  reasons  for  declining  to  plead 
at  Rome.  He  was  required  to  send  a  proctor,  and  was 
told  that  the  cause  should  be  decided  in  favour  of 
whichever  party  was  so  represented  there.  For  the 
sake  of  all  other  princes  as  well  as  himself,  he  would 
send  no  proctor,  nor  would  he  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the 
pretences  of  the  papal  see.  The  King  of  France  told 
him  that  the  pope  admitted  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Let  the  pope  do  justice,  then.  The  laws  passed  in  par- 
liament were  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
he  would  never  revoke  them.  He  demanded  no  rep- 
aration, and  could  make  no  reparation.  He  asked 
only  for  his  right,  and  if  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  had 
God  and  truth  on  his  side,  and  that  was  enough.  In 
vain  d'Inteville  answered  feebly,  that  his  master  had 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power ;  the  king  replied  that 
the  French  council  wished  to  entangle  him  with  the 
pope ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  would  never  more  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  in  his  pretended  capacity.  He 
might  be  bishop  of  Rome,  or  pope  also,  if  he  preferred 
the  name ;  but  the  see  of  Rome  should  have  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  he  thought  he  would  be 
none  the  worse  Christian  on  that  account,  but  rather 
the  better.  Jesus  Christ  he  would  acknowledge,  and 
him  only,  as  the  true  Lord  of  Christian  men,  and 
Christ's  word  only  should  be  preached  in  England« 

TOL.  n.  11 
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The  Spaniards  might  invade  him  as  they  threatened. 
He  did  not  fear  them.  They  might  come,  hut  they 
might  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return.^ 

The  Eang  had  taken  his  position  and  was  prepared 
for  the  consequences.  He  had  foreseen  for  more  than 
a  year  the  possibility  of  an  attempted  invasion ;  and 
since  his  marriage,  he  had  been  aware  that  the  chanoei 
of  success  in  the  adventure  had  been  discussed  on  tho 
Continent  by  the  papal  and  imperial  party.  The  pope 
had  spoken  of  his  censures  being  enforced,  and  Fran- 
cis had  revealed  to  Henry  the  nature  of  the  dangerous 
overtures  which  had  been  made  to  himself.  The  Lu- 
theran princes  had  hurriedly  declined  to  connect  them 
selves  in  any  kind  of  alliance  with  England ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  September,  Stephen  Vaughan  had  reported 
that  troops  were  being  raised  in  Germany,  which  ru- 
mour destined  for  Catherine's  service.^  Ireland,  too, 
as  we  shall  hear  in  the  next  chapter,  was  on  the  verge 
of  an  insurrection,  which  had  been  fomented  by  paj:^ 
agents. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  real  danger  from  an  in- 
Tbecondi-  vasiou,  unlcss  it  was  accompanied  with  an 
which\nfi^  insurrection  at  home,  or  with  a  simultaneous 
•Ion  might     attack  from  Scotland  ;  and  while  of  the  first 

be  danger-  ' 

o*"-  there  appeared  upon  the  surface  no  probabil- 

ity, with  Scotland  a  truce  for  a  year  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  1st  of  October.^  The  king,  therefore. 
Apparent  had  felt  liimself  reasonably  secure.  Parlia- 
•f  Bngian/    mcut  had   seemed   unanimous ;   the   clergy 

1  MS.  BIbl.  Imp^r.  Paria.  —  The  Pilgrim,  pp.  97,  98.  Cf.  Foxe,  VoL  V. 
p.  110. 

2  I  hear  of  a  number  of  Gelders  which  be  lately  reared ;  and  the  opinko 
of  the  people  here  is  that  they  shall  go  into  England.  All  men  there  speak 
evfl  of  England,  and  threaten  it  in  their  foolish  manner.  —  Taughaa  tt 
ClMDwell:  StaU  Papert,  Vol.  VII.  p.  51L 

•  Bymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  2,  p.  189. 
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were  anbmissiye ;  the  nation  acquiescent  or  openly  vp^ 
proving ;  ^  and  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  November, 
1588,  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of 
the  spread  of  serious  disaffection.  A  great  internal  rev- 
elation  had  been  accomplished ;  a  conflict  of  centu- 
xies  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  powers  had  been 
terminated  without  a  life  lost  or  a  blow  struck.  Par- 
tial murmurs  there  had  been,  but  murmurs  were  inev- 
itable, and,  so  far  as  the  government  jet  knew,  were 
liarmless.  The  Scotch  war  had  threatened  to  be  dan- 
gerous, but  it  had  been  extinguished.  Impatient  monks 
had  denounced  the  king  from  the  pulpits,  and  disloyal 
language  had  been  reported  from  other  quarters,  which 
had  roused  vigilance,  but  had  not  created  alarm.  The 
Knn  of  Kent  had  forced  herself  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  menacing  prophecies ;  but  she  had  appeared 
to  be  a  harmless  dreamer,  who  could  only  be  made  of 
importance  by  punishment.  The  sur&ce  of  the  nation 
was  in  profound  repose.  Cromwell,  like  Walsingham 
after  him,  may  perhaps  have  known  of  the  fire  which 
was  smouldering  below,  and  have  watched  it  silently 
till  the  moment  came  at  which  to  trample  it  out ;  but 
no  symptom  of  uneasiness  appears  either  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  or  in  the  oiBcial  correspond- 
ence.  The  organization  of  the  friars,  the  secret  com- 
munication  of  the  Nun  with  Catherine  and  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  with  the  papal  nuncio,  or  with  noble  lords 

1  PartMS  were  so  divided  in  England  that  looken-on  who  reported  §nj 
MM  lentiment  as  general  there,  reported  in  fiust  by  their  own  wishes  aad 
qrmpathies.  D'lnterille,  the  French  ambassador,  a  strong  Catholic,  de- 
daies  the  feeling  to  have  been  against  the  revolt  Chastillon,  on  the  other 
handf  writing  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  place  (for  ho  had  returned 
Aom  France,  and  was  present  with  d'Inteville  at  the  last  interview),  sajs. 
"  The  King  has  made  up  his  mind  to  a  complete  separation  from  Roma 
nd  the  lords  and  the  miyority  of  the  people  go  along  with  him."—  Cht» 
tOkMi  to  the  Bishop  (^  Paris:  The  POffrim^^W. 
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and  reverend  bishops,  was  either  unknown,  or  th6 
character  of  those  communications  was  not  suspected* 
I  TiM  Nun  of  That  a  serious  political  conspiracy  should  have 
/^  fpiney.  shaped  Itself  round  the  ravmgs  of  a  seeming 
lunatic,  to  all  appearance  had  not  occurred  as  a  possi- 
bility to  a  single  member  of  the  council,  except  to  those 
whose  silence  was  ensured  by  their  complicity. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  the  story  (for  tho 
TiMflttt  links  of  the  chain  which  led  to  the  discovery 
0Mpieion.  of  the  designs  which  were  entertained,  are 
something  imi^erfect),  the  suspicions  of  the  government 
were  first  roused  in  the  following  manner : 

Queen  Catherine,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
been  called  upon,  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
renounce  her  title,  and  she  had  refused.  Mary  had 
been  similarly  deprived  of  her  rank  as  princess ;  but 
either  her  disgrace  was  held  to  be  involved  in  that  of 
her  mother,  or  some  other  cause,  perhaps  the  absence 
of  immediate  necessity,  had  postponed  the  demand  for 
her  own  personal  submission.  As,  however,  on  the 
publication  of  the  second  marriage,  it  had  been  urged 
on  Catherine  that  there  could  not  be  two  queens  in 
On  the  Wrth  England,  so  on  the  birth  of  the  Princess  EHz- 
thePrinoeM  abeth,  au  analogous  argument  required  the 
Miiednpon  disinheritance  of  Mary.  It  was  a  hard 
hortitto.  thing;  but  her  mother's  conduct  obliged  the 
king  to  be  peremptory.  She  might  have  been  legiti- 
matized by  act  of  parliament,  if  Catherine  would  have 
submitted.  The  consequences  of  Catherine's  refusal 
might  be  cruel,  but  they  were  unavoidable. 

Mary  was  not  with  her  mother.  It  had  been  held 
desirable  to  remove  her  from  an  influence  which  would 
encourage  her  in  a  useless  opposition  ;  and  she  was  re« 
tiding  at  Beaulieu,  afterwards  New   Hall,  in  EsseXi 
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under  the  care  of  Lord  Hussey  and  the  Gouiite&s  of 
Salbbury.  Lord  Hussey  was  a  dangerous  guardian  , 
he  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  complicity  in  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
the  restoration  of  Mary  to  her  place  as  heir-apparent. 
We  may  believe,  therefore,  that  while  under  his  sur- 
Tiillance  she  experienced  no  severe  restraint,  nor  re- 
oeived  that  advice  with  respect  to  her  conduct  which 
prudence  would  have  dictated.  Lord  Hussey,  however, 
for  the  present  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  and 
was  directed  to  inform  his  charge,  that  for  the  future 
she  was  to  consider  herself  not  as  princess,  but  as  the 
king's  natural  daughter,  the  Lady  Mary  Tudor.  The 
message  was  a  painful  one ;  painfal,  we  will  hope,  more 
on  her  mother's  account  than  on  her  own  ;  but  her  an- 
swer implied  that,  as  yet,  Henry  VHL  was  no  object 
of  especial  terror  to  his  children. 

"Her  Grace  replied,"  wrote  Lord  Hussey  to  the 
council  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  She  npiiM 
undertaking,^  that  "  she  could  not  a  little  and  rioienuj. 
laarvel  that  I  being  alone,  and  not  associate  with  some 
other  the  king's  most  honourable  council,  nor  yet  suffi- 
ciently authorized  neither  by  commission  nor  by  any 
other  writing  from  the  King's  Highness,  would  attempt 
to  declare  such  a  high  enterprise  and  matter  of  no  Ut- 
ile weight  and  importance  unto  her  Grace,  in  diminish- 
ing her  said  estate  and  name  ;  her  Grace  not  doubting 
that  she  is  the  king's  true  and  legitimate  daughter  and 
heir  procreate  in  good  and  lawful  matrimony ;  [and] 
further  adding,  that  unless  she  wore  advertised  from  his 
Highness  by  his  writing  that  his  Grace  was  so  minded  to 
diminish  her  estate,  name,  and  dignity,  which  she  trust- 
Mh  his  Highness  will  never  do,  she  would  not  believe  it.** 

1  Stiype,  Ecclu,  Memor.,Yo\.  I.  p.  2SM. 
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Inasmuch  as  Mary  was  but  sixteen  at  this  time,  the 
resolution  which  she  displayed  in  sending  such  a  mes- 
sage was  considerable.  The  early  English  held  almost 
Roman  notions  on  the  nature  of  parental  authority,  and 
the  tone  of  a  child  to  a  father  was  usually  that  of  the 
most  submissive  reverence.  Nor  was  she  contented 
with  replying  indirectly  through  her  guardian.  She 
81m  writes  to  wrote  herself  to  the  kini?,  saying  that  she 
rimiurtoue.  neither  could  nor  would  in  her  conscience 
think  the  contrary,  but  that  she  was  his  lawfiil  daugh- 
ter born  in  true  matrimony,  and  that  she  thought  that 
he  in  his  own  conscience  did  judge  the  same.^ 

Such  an  attitude  in  so  young  a  girl  was  singular,  yet 
not  necessarily  censurable.  Henry  was  not  her  only 
parent,  and  if  we  suppose  her  to  have  been  actuated 
by  affection  for  her  mother,  her  conduct  may  appear 
not  pardonable  only,  but  spirited  and  creditable.  In 
insisting  upon  her  legitimacy,  nevertheless,  she  was 
not  only  asserting  the  good  name  and  fame  of  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  but  unhappily  her  own  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  It  was  natural  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  should  have  felt  her  right  to  assert 
that  claim  ;  for  the  injury  which  she  had  suffered  was 
patent  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  Europe.  Catherine 
might  have  been  required  to  give  way  that  the  king 
might  have  a  son,  and  that  the  succession  might  be 
established  in  a  prince  ;  but  so  long  as  the  child  of  the 
second  marriage  was  a  daughter  only,  it  seemed  sub- 
stantially monstrous  to  set  aside  the  elder  for  the 
younger.  Yet  the  measure  was  a  harsh  necessity  ;  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  could  not  be  broken.  The 
harassed  nation  insisted  above  all  things  that  no  doubt 

1  Iiutructions  to  the  Eark  of  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Sassex,  to  ivmonstratf 
with  the  JjAy  Mury:  JMU  Houat  MS. 
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dioald  hang  over  the  future,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
the  existing  complications  to  recognise  the  daughter  of 
CSatherine  without  excluding  Elizabeth,  and  excluding 
the  prince  who  was  expected  to  follow  her.  By  assert- 
ing her  title,  Hilary  was  making  herself  the  ^^^^^  to 
nucleus  of  sedition,  which  on  her  father's  iJ*i£55J?ni 
death  would  lead  to  a  convulsion  in  the  **^**' 
fealm.  She  might  not  mean  it,  but  the  result  would 
not  be  afiected  by  a  want  of  purpose  in  herself;  and  it 
was  possible  that  her  resolution  might  create  immediate 
and  &r  more  painful  compUcations.  The  king's  excom- 
munication was  imminent,  and  if  the  censures  were 
enforced  by  the  emperor,  she  would  be  thrust  into  the 
nnpermitted  position  of  her  fether's  rival. 

The  political  consequences  of  her  conduct,  notwith- 
standing, although  evident  to  statesmen,  might  well  be 
concealed  from  a  headstrong,  passionate  girl.  There 
was  no  suspicion  that  she  herself  was  encouraging  any 
of  these  dangerous  thoughts,  and  Henry  The  king 
looked  upon  her  answer  to  Lord  Hussey  and  fjjj^i** 
her  letter  to  himself  as  expressions  of  petulant  ®'^"'^* 
folly.  Lord  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  were  directed  to  repair  to  Beaulieu,  and  ex- 
plain to  her  the  situation  in  which  she  had  placed  her- 
^If. 

"  Considering,"  wrote  the  king  to  them,  "  how  highly 
rach  contempt  and  rebellion  done  by  our  Hiiietter«- 
danirhter  and  her  servants  doth   touch  not  her  the  tm* 

1  J      1  n  1  1    natureoflwf 

only  us,  and  the  surety  of  our  honour  and  podoon. 
person,  but  also  the  tranquillity  of  our  realm  ;  and  not 
minding  to  suffer  the  pernicious  example  hereof  to 
spread  far  abroad,  but  to  put  remedy  to  the  same  in 
due  time,  we  have  given  you  conunandment  to  declare 
to  her  the  great  folly,  temerity,  and  indiscretion  that 
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she  hath  used  hei  ein,  with  the  peril  she  hath  incurred 
by  reason  of  her  so  doing.  By  these  her  ungodly  do- 
ings hitherto  she  hath  most  worthily  deserved  our  high 
indignation  and  displeasure,  and  thereto  no  less  pain 
and  punition  than  by  the  order  of  the  laws  of  our  realm 
doth  appertain  in  case  of  high  treason,  unless  our 
mercy  and  clemency  should  be  shewed  in  that  behalf. 
[If,  however,  after]  understanding  our  mind  and 
pleasure,  [she  will]  conform  herself  humbly  and  obedi<> 
ently  to  the  observation  of  the  same,  according  to  the 
office  and  duty  of  a  natural  daughter,  and  of  a  true  and 
fiuthful  subject,  she  may  give  us  cause  hereafter  to  in- 
cline our  fatherly  pity  to  her  reconciliation,  her  benefit 
and  advancement."  ^ 

The  reply  of  Mary  to  this  message  is  not  discovera- 
ble ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  persisted  in  her  resolu- 
tion, and  clung  either  to  her  mother's  "  cause  "  or  to 
her  own  rank  and  privilege,  in  sturdy  defiance  of  her 
father.  To  punish  her  insubordination  or  to  tolerate  it 
was  equally  difficult ;  and  the  government  might  have 
been  in  serious  embarrassment  had  not  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries, following  rapidly  one  upon  the  other,  explained 
the  mystery  of  these  proceedings,  and  opened  a  view 
with  alarming  clearness  into  the  undercurrents  of  the 
feeling  of  the  country. 

Information  &om  time  to  time  had  reached  Henry 
^^gt^g^MOi^  from  Rome,  relating  to  the  correspondence 
JgiJ^^Jf  between  Catherine  and  the  pope.  Perhaps, 
SJJJfJJ*  too,  he  knew  how  assiduously  she  had  impor- 
Bome^nd  |;^ned  the  emperor  to  force  Clement  to  a  do- 
'*^^*  cision.^   No  effort,  however,  had  been  hitherto 

1  Instructions  fo  the  Rarls  of  Oxford,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  to  remonstnitf 
wHh  the  Ladj  Mary:  RoUt  Houu  MS, 
*  Ob  the  15th  of  November,  Queen  Cathenne  wrote  to  the  EBpeMtf 
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made  to  interfere  vnth  her  hospitalities,  or  to  oblige  her 
▼isitors  to  submit  to  scrutiny  before  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence.  She  was  the  mistress  of  her 
own  court  and  of  her  own  actions ;  and  confidential 
agents,  both  from  Rome,  Brussels,  and  Spain,  had  un- 
doubtedly passed  and  repassed  with  reciprocal  instruc- 
tions and  directions. 

The  crisis  which  was  clearly  approaching  had  obliged 
Ilenry,  in .  the  course  of  this  autumn,  to  be  more 
watchftil;  and  about  the  end  of  October,  or  the  be- 
innning  of  November,^  two  friars  were  re-  Tvoaaspi. 
ported  as  havmg  been  at  Bugden,  whose  atBogden, 
movements  attracted  suspicion  from  their  anxiety  to 
escape  observation.  Secret  agents  of  the  government, 
who  had  been  *'set"  for  the  purpose,  followed  the 
jfriars  to  London,  and  notwithstanding  ^'many  wiles 
and  cautells  by  them  invented  to  escape,"  the  suspected 

and  after  congratalating  him  on  his  saccesses  against  the  Turks,  she  con- 
tinued, 

*'  And  as  onr  Lord  in  his  mercy  has  worked  so  great  a  good  for  Christen- 
dom by  your  Highnesses  hands,  so  has  he  enlightened  also  his  Holiness; 
and  I  and  all  this  realm  have  now  a  sure  hope  that,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
his  Holiness  will  slay  this  second  Turk,  this  affair  between  the  King  my 
Lord  and  me.  Second  Turk,  I  call  it,  from  the  misfortunes  which,  through 
his  HoIiness*s  long  delay,  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  are  now  so  vast  and 
of  so  ill  example  that  I  know  not  whether  this  or  the  Turk  be  the  worst 
Sony  am  I  to  have  been  compelled  to  importune  your  Majesty  so  often  in 
this  matter,  for  sure  I  am  yon  do  not  need  my  pressing.  But  I  see  delay 
to  be  so  calamitous,  my  own  life  is  so  unquiet  and  so  painful,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  make  an  end  now  so  convenient,  that  it  seems  as  if  God  of  his 
goodness  had  brought  his  Holiness  and  your  Majesty  together  to  bring 
about  so  great  a  good.  1  am  forced  to  be  importunate,  and  I  implore  your 
Highness  for  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  tliat  in  return  for  the 
iignal  benefits  which  God  each  day  is  heaping  on  you,  you  will  accomplish 
for  me  this  great  blessing,  and  bring  his  Holiness  to  a  decision.  Let  him 
remember  what  he  promised  you  at  Bologna.  The  truth  here  is  known, 
and  he  will  thus  destroy  the  hopes  of  those  who  persuade  the  King  my  Lord 
that  he  will  never  pass  judgment"  —  Queen  Catherine  to  Charles  V. :  MB* 
BimtmcMy  November  15.  1533. 

1  Letter  to  the  King,  giving  an  account  of  certain  Friars  Observants  whi 
kad  been  about  the  Princess  Dowager:  BolU  Houu  MS. 
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persons  were  arrested  and  brought  before  CromweU. 
•«iouo«wi'*   Cnmiwell  ^^upon  examination,  could  rather 

10 London;  i  .         /.  i  t* 

vrB8tod,and  nothing  ETOin  them  of  any  moment  or  great 
tarcd.  importance ; "  but,  ^^  entering  on  further  com- 

rounication,"  he  said  ^^  he  found  one  of  them  a  very 
seditious  person,  and  so  committed  them  to  ward^" 
The  king  was  absent  from  London,  but  had  left 
directions  that,  in  the  event  of  any  important  occur- 
r^ce  of  tUe  kind^  Archbishop  Granmer  should  be  sen! 
for ;  but  Cranmer  not  being  immediately  at  hand) 
Cromwell  wrote  to  Henry  for  instructions ;  inasmuch 
as,  he  said,  *'  it  is  undoubted  that  tl^ey  (the  monks) 
have  intended,  and  would  confessi  some  great  matteXf 
if  they  might  be  examined  as  they  ought  to  be  —  that 
is  to  say,  by  pains." 

The  curtain  here  falls  over  the  two  prisoners ;  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  were  tortured,  whether  they 
confessed,  or  what  they  confessed ;  but  we  may  natu- 
rally connect  this  letter,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
events  which  immediately  followed.  In  the  middle  of 
Gon«pijBiOT,  November  we  fond  a  commission  sittin^c  at 
^^^  Lambeth,  composed  of  Cromwell,  Cninmer, 
impuoatod,  and  Latimer,  ravelling  out  the  threads  of  a 
the  King.  story,  from  which,  when  the  whole  was  disen- 
tangled, it  appeared  that  by  Queen  Catherine,  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  a  large  and  formidable  party  in  die 
country,  the  king,  on  tlie  fidth  of  a  pretended  revela- 
tion, was  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  crown ;  that 
his  death,  either  by  visitation  of  Grod  or  by  visitation  of 
man,  was  daily  expected;  and  that  whether  his  death 
took  place  or  not,  a  revolution  was  immediately  looked 
for,  which  would  place  the  princess  on  the  throne. 

The  Nun  of  Kent,  as  we  remember,  had  declared 
that  if  Henry  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  marrying 
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Anne^  she  waa  commissioned  by  God  to  teU  him  that 
he  should  lose  his  power  and  authority.  She  piopImoIm 
had  not  specified  the  manner  in  which  the  of  Kent. 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  effect  against  him. 
The  form  of  her  threats  had  been  also  varied  occasion* 
ally ;  she  said  that  he  should  die,  but  whether  by  the 
hands  of  his  subjects,  or  by  a  providential  judgment, 
ibe  left  to  conjecture ;  ^  and  the  period  within  which 
his  punishment  was  to  fall  upon  him  was  stated 
variously  at  one  month  or  at  six.^  She  had 
attempted  no  secresy  with  these  prophecies ;  she  had 
confined  herself  in  appearance  to  words  ;  and  the  pub- 
licity which  she  courted  having  prevented  suspicion  of 
secret  conspiracy,  Henry  quietly  accepted  the  issue, 
and  left  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  to  be  confuted  by  the 
event  He  married.  The  one  month  passed ;  the  six 
moQths  passed ;  eight  —  nine  months.  His  child  was 
bom  and  was  baptized,  and  no  divine  thunder  had  in- 
terposed ;  only  a  mere  harmless  verbal  thunder,  from 
a  poor  old  man  at  R(»ne.  The  iUusion,  as  he  imagined, 
had  been  lived  down,  and  had  expired  of  its  own  vanity. 
But  the  Nun  and  her  friar  advisers  were  counting 
on  other  methods  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  than  supernatural  assistance.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that,  hypocrites  and  impostors  as  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be,  they  were  not  without  a  half  belief  that 
some  supernatural  intervention  was  imminent;  but 
the  career  on  which  they  had  entered  was  too  £Etsci* 

1  We  remember  the  Northern  prophecj,  "  In  England  shall  be  sUdn  the 
<l0oorato  Bote  in  hie  mother*8  belly,"  which  the  monks  of  Fumeet  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  "  the  EUng*a  Grace  should  die  by  the  hands  9i 
priests."  —Vol.  I.  cip.  i. 

s  Statntes  of  the  Realm,  8(  Heniy  YIIL  cap.  18.  State  Papers  reUtaqt 
It  E}i9sbeth  Barton:  JUIU  Bow  M8,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  C«iit(» 
boy,  to  CromweU*  SttpfrttiitmofHin  Mmadmiei^  p.  90. 
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nating  to  allow  them  to  forsake  it  when  their  expecta- 
yh.  Nun       tion  fidled  them.     They  were  swept  into  the 
ISd  SShS  stream  which  was  swelling  to  resist  the  Ref- 
■eif  deoeiTed.  ormation,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  hur 
ried  forward  either  to  victory  or  to  destruction. 

The  fii*st  revelation  being  apparently  confuted  by 
facts,  a  second  was  produced  as  an  interpretation  of  it , 
which,  however,  was  not  published  like  the  other,  but 
whispered  in  secret  to  persons  whose  dispositions  were 
known. ^ 

**  When  the  King's  Grace,"  says  the  report  of  the 
On  the  fku-  Commissioners,  ^*  had  continued  in  good  health. 
M%^h-  honour,  and  prosperity  more  than  a  month,  Dr. 
iiiTOtoSoDtr'  Booking  shewed  the  said  Nun,  that  as  King 
J*JSiSua  **'  Saul,  abjected  from  his  kingdom  by  God,  yet 
tS? Ung  ia  continued  king  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  so 
bTilJSiSa.  her  said  revelations  might  be  taken.  And 
•iS?hto^  therefore  the  said  Nun,  upon  this  information, 
^**®°*  forged  another  revelation,  that  her  words 
should  be  understanded  to  mean  that  the  King's  Grace 
should  not  be  king  in  the  reputation  or  acceptation  of 
God,  not  one  month  or  one  hour  afler  that  he  married 
the  Queen's  Grace  that  now  is.  The  first  revelation 
had  moved  a  great  number  of  the  king's  subjects,  both 
high  and  low,  to  grudge  against  the  said  marriage  be- 
fore it  was  concluded  and  perfected  ;  and  also  induced 
such  as  were  stiffly  bent  against  that  marriage,  daily  to 
look  for  the  destruction  of  the  King's  Grace  within  a 
month  afler  he  married  the  Queen's  Grace  ths.t  now 

1  Thus  Cromwell  writes  to  Fisher :  ^Mj  Lord,  [the  outward  evidencee 
iimt  she  was  speaking  troth]  moved  yon  not  to  give  credence  to  her,  but 
mdj  the  veiy  oiatter  whereupon  she  made  her  false  prophecies,  to  which 
auUter  ye  were  so  affected  —  as  je  be  noted  to  be  on  all  matters  which  jt 
•Boe  enter  into  — that  nothmg  could  come  amiss  that  made  for  that  por 
poae."  ~  S^ippreMsitm  of  the  Monoiteriei,  p.  80. 
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is.  And  when  they  weie  deluded  in  that  expectation, 
the  second  rovelation  was  devised  not  only  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  former,  but  to  the  intent  to  indace  the 
king's  subjects  to  believe  that  God  took  the  King's 
Grace  for  no  king  of  this  realm ;  and  that  they  shoula 
likewise  take  him  for  no  righteous  king,  and  themselves 
not  bounden  to  be  his  subjects ;  which  might  have  put 
the  King  and  the  Queen's  Grace  in  jeopardy  of  their 
crown  and  of  their  issue,  and  the  people  of  this  realm 
in  great  danger  of  destruction."  ^ 

It  was  no  light  matter  to  pronounce  the  king  to  be 
in  the  position  of  Saul  after  his  rejection ;  and  read 
by  the  light  of  the  impending  excommunication,  the 
Nun's  words  could  mean  nothing  but  treason.     The 
speaker  herself  was  in  correspondence  with  the  pope ; 
she  had  attested  her  divine   commission  by  miracles, 
and  had  been  recognised  as  a  saint  by  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  regular  orders  of  the  clergy  through- 
out the  realm  were  known  to  regard  her  as  inspired ; 
and  when  the  commission  recollected  that  the  king  was 
threatened  further  with  dying  ^'  a  villain's  death  " ;  and 
that  these  and  similar  prophecies  were  care-  ^he  proph*. 
fiilly  written  out,  and  were  in  private  cir-  SJIiSSSST" 
culation  through  the  country,  the  matter  as-  J^",JJutii 
sumed  a  dangerous  complexion :  it  became  at  ^°'^' 
once  essential  to  ascertain  how  &r,  and  among  what 
classes  of  the  state,  these  things  had  penetrated.     The 
Friars  Mendicant  were  discovered  to  be  in  ThtFrian 
league  with  her,  and  these   itinerants  were  m«»^«^*- 
ready-made  missionaries  of  sedition.     They  had  priv- 
ilege of  vagrancy  without  check   or  limit ;   and   ow^ 
ing  to  their  universal  distribution  and  the  freemasonry 
among  themselves,  the  secret  disposition  of  every  fam 

1  Papers  relcting  to  the  Nun  of  Kent:  BoUi  Houu  MB.         ' 
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Qj  in  Bngland  was  intiiimtely  known  to  thtou  No 
movement,  therefore,  could  be  securely  overlooked  in 
which  these  orders  had  a  share ;  the  country  might  be 
undermined  in  secret ;  and  the  government  might  only 
team  their  danger  at  the  moment  of  explosion. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  were  the  commissioners  in  pos- 
imBt«rtiM  session  of  the  general  facts,  than  the  principal 
utakM.  parties  -—that  is  to  say,  the  Nun  herself  and 
fite  of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury  — 
with  whom  her  intercourse  was  most  constant,  were 
selit  to  the  Tower  to  be  *^  examined,"  —  the  monks  it 
b  likely  by  ^^  torture,"  if  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
brought  to  confession.  The  Nun  was  certainly  not 
tortured.  On  her  first  arrest,  she  was  obstinate  in 
maintaining  her  prophetic  character ;  and  she  was  de« 
tected  in  sending  messages  to  her  friends,  '^  to  animate 
them  to  adhere  to  her  and  to  her  prophecies."  ^  But 
her  courage  ebbed  away  under  the  hard  reality  o(  her 
She  eon-  position.  She  soon  made  a  full  confession,  in 
^'^'  which  her  accomplices  joined   her ;  and  the 

half-completed  web  of  conspiracy  was  ravelled  out. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  they  had  intended^ 
if  possible,  to  create  an  insurrection.  The  five  monks  — 
A  list  bob-  Father  Bocking,  Father  Rich,  Father  Rys- 
JSSa^ST  l>y>  Father  Dering,  and  Father  Goold  —  had 
MiMi^ui'  assisted  the  Nun  in  inventing  her  "  Reve* 
^^'  lations  "  ;  and  as  apostles,  they  had  travelled 

about  the  country  to  communicate  them  in  whatever 
quarters  they  were  likely  to  be  welcome.  When  we 
remember  that  Archbishop  Warham  had  been  a  dupe 
of  tliis  woman,  and  that  even  WcJsey's  experience  and 
ability  had  not  prevented  him  from  believing  in  he^ 
power,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  high  names  among 

*         i  Ftpmnktiiig  to  til*  KoB  of  KMit:  ifoOiiroiiM  if& 
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those  who  were  implicate  1.  Vast  hninb^rs  of  abboti 
and  priors,  and  of  regukr  and  secular  clergy,  had  lis- 
tened eagerly ;  country  gentlemen  also,  and  London 
merchants.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  "  wept  for 
joy  "  at  the  first  utterances  of  the  inspired  prophetess ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  who  at  first  did  little  regard 
tlie  said  revelations,  afterwards  did  greatly  rejoice  to 
liear  o(  them."  ^  We  learn,  also,  that  the  Nun  had 
continued  to  communiccUe  wiA  ^^the  Lady  Princeu 
Dowager  "  and  ^^  the  Lady  Mary^  her  daughter.''^  ^ 

These  were  names  which  might  have  femished  cause 
for  regret,  but  little  for  surprise  or  alarm.     The  com- 
missiimers  must  have  found  occasion  for  other  feelings, 
however,  when  among  the   persons  implicated  were 
found  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  and  the  TheCknmiMi 
Mkrchioness  of  Exeter^  with  their  chaplains,  and  Uw  Mar- 
households,  and  servants  ;  Sir  Thomas  Arun-  Exeter. 
del.  Sir  George  Carew,  and  ^^  many  of  the  nobles  of 
England."  ^    A  combination  headed  by  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  if  she  weiie  supported  even  by  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  nobility,  would  undet  any  circumstances 
have  been  dangerous ;  and  if  such  a  combination  was 
formed  in  support  of  an  invasion,  and  was  backed  by 
the  blessings  of  the  pope  and  the  fimaticism  of  the 
clergy,  the  result  might  be  serious  indeed.    So  careftd 
a  silence  is  observed  in  the  official  papers  on  DtngeroTft 
this  feature  of  the  Nun's  conspiracy,  that  it  is  ooniM«Mf 
uncertain  how  fer  the  countess  had  commit-  ^{^mm* 
ted  herself;  but  she  had  listened  certainly  to 

1  Papen  reUting  to  the  Nun  of  Kent. 

*  96  Hen.  VHI.  cap.  13. 

•  Pkpen  relating  to  Hie  Nan  of  Kent:  RoSk  Hrnue  M8.  S6  Hen.  Vm. 
cap.  18.  The  ^*  manj  "  nobles  are  not  more  particnlariy  derignated  in  tbt 
official  papers.  It  was  not  deairaMo  to  mentiea  natnes  when  tlio  oAiMi 
vaa  to  be  passed  over. 
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arowals  of  treasonable  intentions  without  revealing 
t}iem,  which  of  itself  was  no  slight  evidence  of  disloy- 
alty ;  and  that  the  government  were  really  alarmed 
may  be  gathered  from  the  simultaneous  arrest  of  Sir 
Amttof  the  William  and  Sir  George  Neville,  the  brothers 
Neviitoi.  ^f  Lq|.j  Latimer.  The  connexion  and  sig- 
nificance of  these  names  I  shall  explain  presently ;  in 
tlie  meantime  I  return  to  the  preparations  which  had 
l/een  made  by  the  Nun. 

As  the  final  judgment  drew  near,  —  which,  unless 
the  king  submitted,  would  be  accompanied  with  excom- 
mimication,  and  a  declaration  tliat  the  English  nation 
was  absolved  from  allegiance,  —  "  the  said  false  Nun," 
says  the  report,  "  surmised  herself  to  have  made  a  pe- 
tition to  God  to  know,  when  fearful  war  should  come, 
whether  any  man  should  take  my  Lady  Mary^s  part  or 
Tha  Nun  "^  I  *^^  ^^^  fcigued  hcrsclf  to  have  answer 
Ktth?"  by  revelation  that  no  man  should  fear  but 
^SSSuLiSft  ^^** s^®  should  have  succour  and  help  enough ; 
£?*ttaMw»8  ^^^d  that  no  man  should  put  her  from  her 
**^  right  that  she  was  bom  unto.     And  petition- 

ing next  to  know  when  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God  that 
her  revelations  should  be  put  forth  to  the  world,  she 
had  answer  that  knowledge  should  be  given  to  her 
ghostly  father  when  it  should  be  time."  ^ 

With  this  information  Father  Goold  had  hastened 
SiSiSiwiSi'  ^^^^  to  Bugden,  encouraging  Catherine  to 
SSmT  ^^    persevere  in  her  resistance  ;  ^  and  while  the 

^  Report  of  the  Commissioners — Papers  relating  to  the  Nun  of  Kent: 
RolU  Home  M8, 

s  Gooldf  says  the  Act  of  the  Nun's  attainder,  travelled  to  Bugden,  ""  to 
animate  the  said  Lady  Princess  to  make  commotion  in  the  realm  against 
oar  sovereign  loM;  surmitting  that  the  said  Nun  should  hear  by  revelation 
of  God  that  the  said  Lady  Catherine  should  prosper  and  do  well,  and  that 
bar  issue,  the  Lady  Haiy,  should  prosper  and  reign  in  the  realm.**  —  Si 
HeniyVIII  cap.  18. 
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imperialists  at  Rome  were  pressing  the  pope  for  sen- 
tence (we  cannot  doubt  at  Catherine's  instance),  the 
Nan  had  placed  herself  in  readiness  to  seize  the  op- 
{iortunity  when  it  offered,  and  to  blow  the  trumpet 
of  insurrection  in  the  panic  which  might  be  surely 
looked  for  when  that  sentence  should  be  published. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  organized,  with  consider* 


able  skill,  a  corps  of  fanatical  friars,  who,  when  And 
the  signal  was  given,  were  simultaneously  to  cf  Man  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  peo-  •nmotton. 
pie,  and  call  upon  them  to  rise  in  the  name  of  God. 
**  To  the  intent,"  says  the  report,  "  to  set  forth  this 
matter,  certain  spiritual  and  religious  persons  were 
appointed,  as  they  had  been  chosen  of  God,  to  preach 
the  fitlse  revelations  of  the  said  Nun,  when  the  time 
should  require,  if  warning  were  given  them  ;  and  some 
of  these  preachers  have  confessed  openly,  and  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  their  confessions,  that  if  the  Nun 
had  so  sent  them  word,  they  would  have  preached  to 
the  king's  subjects  that  the  pleasure  of  God  was  that 
they  should  take  him  no  longer  for  their  king ;  and 
some  of  these  preachers  were  such  as  gave  themselves 
to  great  fasting,  watching,  long  prayers,  wearing  of 
shirts  of  hair  and  great  chains  of  iron  about  their  mid- 
dle, whereby  the  people  had  them  ui  liigh  estin^ation 
of  their  great  holiness,  —  and  this  strait  life  they  took 
on  them  by  the  counsel  and  exhoitation  of  the  said 
Nun."  1 

Here,  then,  was  the  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
Catherine  and  Mary.    Smarting  under  injus-  lii^catho. 
tice,  and  most  naturally  blending  their  private  ""  »•■«>». 
quarrel  with  the  cause  of  the  church,  they  had  listened 
to  these  disordered  visions  as  to  a  message  from  heaven, 

1  B«port  of  Uie  Proceedings  of  Uie  Nun  of  Kent:  RoU»  Binm  MB 
VOL.  n.  12 
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«nd  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  fii^t  df  thdae  relig^ 
kms  conspiracies  which  held  England  in  chronic  agita- 
tion for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  innocent 
Saint  at  Bugden  was  the  forerunner  of  the  prisoner  at 
Fotheringay;  and  the  Observant  friars,  with  tJieir 
chain  girdles  and  shirts  of  hair,  were  the  antitypes  of 
Parsons  and  Campion.  How  critical  the  situation  oi 
England  really  was,  appears  (rom  the  following  letter 
of  the  French  ambassador.  The  project  for  the  mar* 
riage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  had  beeil 
reiaved  by  the  Catholic  party ;  and  a  private  arrange- 
ment, of  which  this  marriage  was  to  form  the  connect- 
ing link)  was  contemplated  between  the  Ultramentanea 
in  France,  the  pope,  and  the  emperon 

D^InteviUe  to  Cardinal  Torjomon} 

**  My  Lord,  —  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  the 
Most  Christian  king  that  the  emperor's  ambassador  has 
communicated  with  the  old  queen.  The  emperor  sends 
a  message  to  her  and  to  her  daughter,  that  he  will  not 
return  to  Spain  till  he  has  seen  them  restored  to  their 
rights. 

*^  The  people  are  so  much  attached  to  the  said  ladies 
that  they  will  rise  in  rebellion,  and  join  any  prince  who 
will  undertake  their  quarrel.  You  probably  know  from 
other  quarters  the  intensity  of  this  feeling.  It  is  shared 
by  all  classes,  high  and  low,  and  penetrates  even  into 
the  royal  household. 

*'  The  nation  is  in  marvellous  discontent.  Every 
one  .>ut  the  relations  of  the  present  queen,  is  indignant 
on  the  ladies*  account.  Some  fear  the  overthrow  of 
religion  ;  others  fear  war  and  injury  to  trade.     Up  to 

1  MS.  Bibliot  Imp4r.,  Paris.    The  letter  is  ondAted.    (t  was  apparaatly 
vrittin  in  the  aatamn  ef  IWt. 
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this  timei  the  cloth,  hides,  wool,  lead,  and  other  melv 
chandize  of  England  have  found  markets  in  Flanders, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  now  it  is  thought  navigaticn  will  be 
so  dangerous  that  English  merchants  tnust  equip  their 
ships  for  war  if  they  trade  to  foreign  countries ;  and 
besides  the  risk  of  losing  all  to  the  enemy,  the  expense 
of  the  armament  will  swallow  the  promts  of  the  voyage. 
In  like  manner,  the  emperor's  su^ects  and  the  pope's 
sulyccts  will  not  be  able  to  trade  with  England.  The 
coasts  will  be  blockaded  by  the  ships  of  the  emperor 
and  his  allies;  and  at  this  moment  men's  fears  are 
aggravated  by  the  unseasonable  weather  throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  fidlure  of  the  crops.  There  is  not 
eom  enough  for  half  the  ordinary  consumption. 

^*  The  common  people,  foreseeing  these  inconven- 
iences, are  so  violent  against  the  queen,  that  they  say 
a  thousand  shameful  things  of  her,  and  of  all  who  have 
suf^rted  her  in  her  intrigues.  On  them  is  cast  the 
odium  of  all  the  calamities  anticipated  from  the  war. 

^^  When  the  war  comes,  no  one  doubts  that  the  peo- 
ple will  rebel  as  much  from  fear  of  the  dangers  which 
I  have  mentioned,  as  from  the  love  which  is  felt  for  the 
two  ladies,  and  especially  for  the  Princess.  She  is  so 
entirely  beloved  that,  notwithstanding  the  law  made  at 
the  last  Parliament,  and  the  menace  of  death  contained 
in  it,  they  persist  m  regarding  her  as  Princess.  No 
Parliament,  they  say,  can  make  her  anything  but  the 
king's  daoghter,  bom  in  marriage ;  and  so  the  king 
and  every  one  else  regarded  her  before  that  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Lately,  when  she  was  removed  from  Greenwich, 
a  vast  crowd  of  women,  wives  oS  citizens  and  others, 
walked  before  her  at  their  husbands'  desire,  weeping 
and  crying  that  notwithstanding  all  she  was  Princess. 
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Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  they  would 
not  refiract. 

^^  Things  are  now  so  critical,  and  the  fear  of  war  is 
so  general,  that  many  of  the  greatest  merchants  iu 
London  have  placed  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  telling  him,  that  if  the  em- 
peror will  declare  war,  the  English  nation  will  join  him 
for  the  love  they  bear  the  Lady  Mary. 

"  You,  my  Lord,  will  remember  that  when  you  were 
nere,  it  was  said  you  were  come  to  tell  the  king  tht  • 
he  was  excommunicated,  and  to  demand  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  for  the  Dauphin.  The  people  were  so 
delighted  that  they  have  never  ceased  to  pray  for  you. 
We  too,  when  we  arrived  in  London,  were  told  that 
the  people  were  praying  for  us.  They  thought  our  em- 
bassy was  to  the  Princess.  They  imagined  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin  had  been  determined  on  by  the  two 
kings,  and  the  satisfaction  was  intense  and  universal. 

"  They  believe  that,  except  by  this  marriage,  they 
cannot  possibly  escape  war ;  whereas,  can  it  be  brought 
about,  they  will  have  peace  with  the  emperor  and  all 
other  Christian  princes.  They  are  now  so  disturl)ed 
and  so  desperate  that,  although  at  one  time  they  would 
have  preferred  a  husband  for  her  from  among  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  have  a  foreign  king,  there 
now  is  nothing  which  they  desire  more.  Unless  the 
Dauphin  will  take  her,  they  say  she  will  continue  dis- 
inherited ;  or,  if  she  come  to  her  rights,  it  can  only  be 
by  battle,  to  the  great  incommodity  of  the  country. 
The  Princess  herself  says  publicly  that  the  Dauphin  is 
her  husband,  and  that  she  has  no  hope  but  in  him.  I 
have  been  told  this  by  persons  who  have  heard  it  from 
her  own  lips. 

"The  emperor's  ambassador  inquired,  after  you  came, 
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whether  we  had  seen  her.  He  said  he  knew  sh^  was 
most  anxious  to  speak  with  us;  she  thought  we  had 
permission  to  visit  her,  and  she  looked  for  good  news. 
He  told  us,  among  other  things,  that  she  had  been 
more  strictly  guarded  of  late,  bj  the  orders  of  the  queen 
that  now  is,  who,  knowing  her  feeling  for  the  Dauphin, 
feared  there  might  be  some  practice  with  her,  or  some 
attempt  to  carry  her  off. 

^^  The  Princess's  ladies  say  that  she  calls  herself  the 
Dauphin's  wife.  A  time  vrill  come,  she  says,  when 
God  will  see  that  she  has  suffered  pain  and  tribulation 
sufficient;  the  Dauphin  will  then  demand  her  of  the 
king  her  father,  and  the  king  her  fiither  will  not  be 
able  to  refuse. 

*^  The  lady  who  was  my  informant  heard,  also,  from 
the  Princess,  that  her  governess,  and  the  other  attend* 
ants  whom  the  queen  had  set  to  watch  her,  had  assured 
her  that  the  Dauphin  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor ;  but  she,  the  Princess,  had  answered  it 
was  not  true  —  the  Dauphin  could  not  have  two  wives, 
and  they  well  knew  that  she  was  his  wife :  they  told 
her  that  story,  she  said,  to  make  her  despair,  and  agree 
to  give  up  her  rights ;  but  she  would  never  part  with 
her  hopes. 

"  You  may  have  heard  of  the  storm  that  broke  out 
>etween  her  and  her  governess  when  we  went  to  visit 
her  little  sister.  She  was  carried  off  by  force  to  her 
room,  that  she  might  not  speak  with  us ;  and  they 
could  neither  pacify  her  nor  keep  her  still,  till  the  gen- 
tleman who  escorted  us  told  her  he  had  the  king's  com- 
mands that  she  was  not  to  show  herself  while  we  were 
m  the  house.  You  remember  the  message  the  same 
gentleman  brought  to  you  from  her,  and  the  charge 
which  was  given  by  the  queen. 
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*^  Could  the  king  be  brought  tio  consent  to  the  mar* 
riage,  it  would  be  a  fair  union  of  two  realms,  and  to  an- 
nex Britain  to  the  crown  of  France  would  be  a  great 
honour  to  our  Sovereign;  the  English  party  desire 
nothing  better ;  the  pope  will  be  glad  of  it ;  the  pope 
fears  that,  if  war  break  out  again,  France  will  draw 
closer  to  England  on  the  terms  which  the  King  of  Eng* 
land  desires  ;  and  he  may  thus  lose  the  French  tribute 
as  he  has  lost  the  English.  He  therefore  will  urge  the 
emperor  to  agree,  and  die  emperor  will  assist  gladly 
for  the  love  which  he  bears  to  his  cousin. 

^^  If  the  emperor  be  willing^  the  King  of  England 
ean  then  be  informed ;  atid  he  can  be  made  to  feel 
that,  if  he  will  avoid  war,  he  must  not  refose  his  con- 
•ent.  The  king,  in  feet,  has  no  wish  to  disown  the 
Princess,  and  he  knows  well  that  the  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin  was  once  agreed  on. 

^*  Should  he  be  unwilling,  and  should  his  wife's  per- 
BuasicHis  still  have  influence  with  him,  he  will  hesitate 
before  he  will  defy,  for  her  sake,  the  King  of  France 
and  the  emperor  united.  His  regard  for  the  queen  is 
less  than  it  was,  and  diminishes  every  day.  He  has  a 
new  fiincy,^  as  you  are  aware," 

The  actual  conspiracy,  in  the  form  which  it  had  so 
for  assumed,  was  rather  an  appeal  to  fanaticism  thati  a 
plot  which  could  have  laid  hold  of  the  deeper  mind  of 

1  II  a  des  nouvelles  amours.  In  a  paper  at  Simancas,  containing  Nneraa 
de  Inglaterra,  written  about  this  time,  is  a  similar  account  of  the  dislike  of 
Anne  and  her  familj,  as  well  as  of  the  king's  altered  feelings  towaidi  her. 
Dicano  anchora  che  la  Anna  6  mal  voluta  degll  S'  di  Inghilterra  si  per  la 
9ua  superbia,  si  anche  per  Tinsolentia  e  mali  portamenti  che  fanno  nel 
/•gno  li  firatelli  e  parenti  di  Anna;  e  ohe  per  questo  il  Re  non  la  porta  U 
affezione  que  soleva  per  che  il  Re  festeggia  una  altra  Donna  della  qnalt 
le  mostra  esser  inamorato,  e  molti  S'  di  Inghilterra  lo  ajutano  nel  sciguir  «1 
pnditto  amor  per  deviaf  questo  Re  dalla  pratica  di  Anna. 
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Uie  country ;  but  as  an  indication  of  the  tinresl  whkii 
was  stealing  over  the  minds  (^  men,  it  assumed  an  im- 
portance which  it  would  not  have  received  irom  its  in- 
trinsic character. 

The  guilt  of  the  principal  ofienders  admitted  of  no 
donbt.     As  soon  as  the   commissioners  were  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  discov-  The  vun 
ered)  the  Nun^  with  the  monks,  was  brought  monk* 
to  trial  before  the  Star  Chamber ;  and  convic-  mai- 
lioa  followed  wS  a  matter  of  course.^ 

The  unhappj  girl  finding  herself  at  this  conclusion* 
after  seven  jears  of  vanitj^  in  which  she  had  plajed 
with  popes,  and  queens,  and  princesses,  and  archbish- 
ops, now,  when  the  dream  was  thus  rudely  broken,  in 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  could  see  nothiilg  in  herself  but 
a  convicted  impostor.  We  need  not  refose  to  pity  her. 
The  mirfortunes  of  her  sickness  had  exposed  her  to 
temptations  far  beyond  the  strength  of  an  ordinary 
woman ;  and  the  guilt  which  she  passionately  claimed  for 
herself  rested  &t  more  truly  with  the  knavery  of  the 
Christ  Church  monks  and  the  incredible  folly  of  Arch- 
bishop Warham.^  But  the  times  were  too  stem  to  ad- 
mit of  nice  distinctions.  No  immediate  sentence  was 
pronounced,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  for  the  sat- 
isfiiction  of  the  people  that  a  confession  should  be  made 
in  public  by  the  Nun  and  her  companions.    The  Sun- 

s  **  I,  dame  ElizAbeth  Barton,*'  she  sud,  "  do  confess  that  I,  most  miser- 
ab!e  and  wretched  person,  have  been  the  original  of  aU  this  misehief,  and 
by  my  fidsehood  I  have  deceived  all  these  persons  (the  monks  who  were 
ber  accomplices),  and  many  more ;  whereby  I  hare  most  grievonsly  offended 
Mmighty  God,  and  my  moat  noble  sovereign  the  King*s  Grace.  Where- 
fbre  I  hnmbly,  and  with  heart  most  sorrowftil,  desire  yon  to  pray  to  AI- 
aiighty  God  for  my  miserable  sins,  and  make  supplication  ibr  me  to  my 
i0T«reigB  fbr  his  gradooa  merey  and  paidon.*'  —  Coniinsion  of  Fiitahitb 
Baiton:  RUU  Boute  M8. 
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day  following  their  trial  they  were  placed  on  n  raised 
ibiy  mak*  platform  at  Paul's  Gross  bj  the  side  of  the 
££,Sr  pulpit,  and  when  the  sermon  waa  over  they 
^'^'■-  one  by  one  delivered  their  "  bills  "  to  the 
preacher,  which  by  him  were  read  to  the  crowd.^ 

After  an  acknowledgment  of  their  imposture  the 
prisoners  were  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  their  ulti- 
mate fitte  re&erved  for  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  January. 

The  chief  offenders  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  coun- 
cil resolved  next  that  peremptory  measures  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Princess  Mary.^  Her  estab- 
Tb»  hooM-  lishment  was  broken  up,  and  she  was  sent  tc 
PrinoMi        reside  as  the  Lady  Mary  in  the  household  of 

Maw  i>  v  v 

tnken  up.  the  Priucess  Elizabeth  —  a  hard  but  not  un- 
wholesome discipline.^  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
being  satisfied  that  the  leading  shoot  of  the  conspiracy 
Theinqnixj  was  brokeu,  and  that  no  immediate  danger 
rarthar  was  now  to  be  feared,  they  proceeded  lei- 
surely to  follow  the  clue  of  the  Nun's  confession,  arid 
to  extend  their  inquiries.  The  Countess  of  Salisbury 
The  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  persons  with 

ors&iuboiT.  whom  the  woman  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence. This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Her  mother  was 
a  Neville,  a  child  of  Richard  the  King-maker,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  her  only  brother  had 
lieen  murdered  to  secure  the  shaking  throne  of  Henry 

1  Papers  reUting  to  ElizabeUi  Barton:  RolU  Jlouu  MS, 

2  Stale  Papen,  Vol.  I.  p.  416. 

8  A  carious  trait  in  B(aiy*s  character  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  this  transfer.  She  had  a  voracious  appetite;  and  in  Elizabeth's 
hoosehold  expenses  an  extra  charge  was  made  necessary  of  26/.  a-year  for 
the  meat  breakfasts  and  meat  suppers  "served  into  the  Lady  Mary's 
chamber.*'  —  Statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  Household  of  the  Princen 
Elisabeth:   RolU  Howe  MS. 
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Vn.  Margaret  Plantagenet,  in  recompense  for  the 
lost  honours  of  the  house,  was  made  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury in  her  own  right.  The  title  descended  from  her 
grandfather,  who  was  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick ; 
but  the  prouder  title  had  been  dropped  as  suggestive 
of  dangerous  associations.  The  Earldom  of  Warwick 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  castle  and  the  estates 
attached  to  it  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
countess  was  married  after  her  brother's  death  to  a  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  a  supporter  and  relation  ^  of  the  king ; 
and  when  left  a  widow  she  received  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  respectftil  honour  which  was  due  to  the  most  nobly 
bom  of  his  subjects,  the  only  remaining  Plantagenet 
of  unblemished  descent.  In  his  kindness  to  her  chil- 
dren the  king  had  attempted  to  obUterate  the  recolleo 
tion  of  her  brother's  wrongs,  and  she  had  been  herseK 
selected  to  preside  over  the  household  of  the  Princess 
Mary.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  Henry's  reign 
the  countess  seems  to  have  acknowledged  his  attentions 
with  loyal  regard,  and  if  she.  had  not  forgotten  her  birth 
and  her  childhood,  she  never  connected  herself  with 
the  attempts  which  during  that  time  were  made  to  re- 
vive the  feuds  of  the  houses.  Richard  de  la  Pole, 
nephew  of  Edward  IV.,*  and  called  while  he  lived 
"  the  White  Rose,"  had  more  than  once  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  eastern  counties ;  but 
Lady  Salisbury  was  never  suspected  of  holding  inter- 
course with  him  ;  she  remained  aloof  from  political  dis- 
putes, and  in  lofty  retirement  she  was  contented  to 
forget  her  greatness  for  the  sake  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
to  whom  she  and  her  family  were  deeply  attached. 
Her.  relations  with  the  king  had  thus  continued  undis* 

1  He  ia  called /ra/«r  coMobnmu.    See  Fuller's  Worlidti  Vol  HI.  p.  191. 
•  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Payia 
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hirbed  until  his  second  marriage.  As  the  represehta* 
tive  of  the  House  of  York  she  ^as  the  object  df  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  the  remnants  of  their  party,  but 
she  had  betrayed  no  disposition  to  abuse  her  influence, 
or  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  nation  for  personal  ambi- 
tion of  her  own. 

If  it  be  lawftd  to  interpret  symptoms  in  themselyes 
trifling  by  the  light  of  later  events,  it  would  seem  as  if 
her  attitude  now  underwent  a  material  change.  Her 
i^^M  son  Reginald  had  already  quarrelled  with  the 
**•  king  upon  the  divorce.    He  was  in  suspicious 

Connexion  with  the  pope,  and  having  been  required  to 
tetum  home  upon  his  allegiance,  had  refused  obedience. 
His  mother,  and  his  mother's  attached  friend,  the 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  we  now  find  among  those  to 
whom  the  Nun  of  Kent  communicated  her  prophecies 
and  her  plans.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  countess 
thought  at  any  time  of  reviving  her  own  pretensions ; 
it  does  seem  that  she  was  ready  to  build  a  throne  for 
the  Princess  Mary  out  of  the  ruined  supporters  of  her 
father's  family.  The  power  which  she  could  wield 
might  at  any  moment  become  formidable.  She  had 
two  sons  in  England,  Lord  Montague  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
The  Mtfquii  ^o\e.  Her  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  a 
jfEMter.  grandson  himself  of  Edward  IV.,*  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  most  power- 
ful nobleman  in  the  realm  ;  and  he,  to  judge  by  events, 
was  beginning  to  look  coldly  on  the  king.*  We  find 
her  surrounded  also  by  the  representatives  of  her 
mother's  family,  —  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  had  been 

• 

^  Comtenaj,  Earl  of  Devoiuhire,  nutfried  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ed- 
iraid. 

s  Believe  me,  my  lord,  there  are  some  here,  and  those  of  the  greatest  in 
%%  land,  who  will  be  indignant  if  the  Pope  confirm  the  sentence  agaiml 
Ika  late  Queen.  —  D'lnt'ville  to  Montmorencj:  The  Pilgrim^  p.  97- 
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Hiidet*  sospicioil  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  wu 
iDzecuted,  Sir  Edward  Neville,  afterwards  The 
executed,  Lord  Latimer,  Sir  George  and  Sir  ^•^™*- 
William  Neville,  all  of  them  were  her  near  connexions, 
all  collateral  heirs  of  the  King-maker,  inheriting  the 
pride  of  their  birth,  aiid  resentfully  conscious  of  their 
fallen  fortunes.  The  support  of  a  party  ^o  composed 
would  have  added  formidable  strength  to  the  preaching 
friars  of  the  Nun  of  Kent ;  and  as  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Nun  was  endeavouritig  to  press  her  intrigues  in  a 
quarte:  where  disaffection  if  created  would  be  Theitz«itfth 
most  dangerous^  so  the  lady  who  ruled  this  b^&^** 
party  with  a  patriarchal  authority  had  lis-  **®** 
tened  to  her  suggestions  ;  and  the  repeated  interviews 
with  her  which  were  sought  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  were  rendered  more  than  suspicious  by  the  se- 
cresy  with  which  these  interviews  were  conducted.* 

These  circumstances  explain  the  arrest,  to  which  I 
alluded  above,  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  George  Examinatiot 
Neville,  brothers  of  Lord  Latimer.     They  ;?s^^ 
were  not  among  "  the  many  noblemen  "  to  ^^ 
whom  the  commissioners  referred ;  for  their  ^•^*"•• 
confessions  remain,  and  contain  no  allusion  to  the  Nun ; 
but  they  were  examined  at  this  particular  time  on  gen- 
eral suspicion  ;   and  the   arrest,  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  two  near  relatives  of  Lady  Salisbury,  indi- 
cates clearly  an  alarm  in  the  council,  lest  she  might  be 
contemplating  some  serious  movements.     At  any  rate, 
either  on  her  account  or  on  their  own,  the  Nevilles  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  while  they  had  no  crimes  to  reveal, 
their  depositions,  especially  that  of  Sir  William  Neville, 
furnish  singular  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the  times. 

1  She  once  rode  to  Canterbuiy,  diagolsed  as  a  servant,  with  oolj  a  joimg 
gtA  for  her  companion  —  Depisitions  of  Sir  Greoffirif  Pole:  RoOt  Scum 
MS. 
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The  confession  of  the  latter  begins  with  an  acconnt 
oooftMfcm      of  the   loss  of  certain  silver  spoons,  for  the 

nf  Sir  Wil- 

liam  NeYUto.  rccovery  of  which  Sir  William  sent  to  a  wiz- 
ard who  resided  in  Cirencester.  The  wizard  took  the 
opportunity  of  telling  Sir  William's  fortune :  his  wife 
was  to  die,  and  he  himself  was  to  marry  an  heiress,  and 
be  made  a  baron ;  with  other  prospective  splendours* 
The  wizard  concluded,  however,  with  recommencing 
him  to  pay  a  visit  to  another  dealer  in  the  dark  art 
more  learned  than  himself,  whose  name  was  Jones,  at 
Oxford. 

"  So  after  that,"  said  Sir  William  [Midsummer, 
J 31160,  tiie  1532],  "  I  went  to  Oxford,  intending  that  my 
Jw».  brother  George  and  I  shoidd  kill  a  buck  with 

Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  which  he  had  promised  me ;  and 
there  at  Oxford,  in  the  said  Jones's  chamber,  I  did  see 
certain  stillatories,  alembics,  and  other  instruments  of 
glass,  and  also  a  sceptre  and  other  things,  which  he 
said  did  appertain  to  the  conjuration  of  the  four  kings  ; 
and  also  an  image  of  white  metal ;  and  in  a  box,  a  ser- 
pent's skin,  as  he  said,  and  divers  books  and  things, 
whereof  one  was  a  book  which  he  said  was  my  Lord 
Cardinal's,  having  pictures  in  it  like  angels.  He  told 
me  he  could  make  rings  of  gold,  to  obtain  favour  of 
great  men  ;  and  said  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  had  such  ; 
and  promised  my  said  brother  and  me,  either  of  us, 
one  of  them ;  and  also  he  showed  me  a  round  thing 
like  a  ball  of  crystal. 

"  He  said  that  if  the  King's  Grace  went  over  t  > 
France  [the  Calais  visit  of  October,  1532].  his  Grace 
should  many  my  Lady  Marchioness  of  Pembroke  be- 
fore that  his  Highness  returned  again  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  his  Grace,  and  to  the  most  part 
of  the  noblemen  that  should  go  with  him  ;  say'ng  also 
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that  he  had  written  to  one  of  the  king's  council  to  ad- 
vise his  Highness  not  to  go  over,  for  if  he  did,  it  should 
•lot  be  for  his  Grace's  profit." 

The  wizard  next  pretended  that  he  had  seen  a  vision 
of  a  certain  room  in  a  tower,  in  which  a  spirit  had  ap* 
peared  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  his  hand,  and  had  ^^  de- 
Uvered  the  same  to  Sir  William  Neville."  The  arms 
being  described  as  those  of  the  Warwick  family,  Sir 
William,  his  brother,  and  Jones  rode  down  from  Ox- 
ford to  Warwick,  where  they  went  over  the  castle. 
The  wizard  professed  to  recognise  in  a  turret  chamber 
the  room  in  which  he  had  seen  the  spirit,  TheNeTUiM 
and  he  prophesied  that  Sir  William  should  £e'Srido« 
recover  the  earldom,  the  long-coveted  prize  ^'^'"•W'' 
of  all  the  Neville  family. 

On  their  return  to  Oxford,  Jones,  continues  Sir 
William,  said  further,  ^^  That  there  should  be  a  field  in 
the  north  about  a  se^nnight  before  Christmas,  in  which 
my  Lord  my  brother  [Lord  Latimer]  should  be  slain  ; 
the  realm  should  be  long  without  a  king ;  and  much 
robbery  would  be  within  the  realm,  specially  of  abbeys 
and  religious  houses,  and  of  rich  men,  as  merchants, 
graziers,  and  others ;  so  that,  if  I  would,  he  at  that  time 
would  advise  me  to  find  the  means  to  enter  into  the 
said  castle  for  mine  own  safeguard,  and  divers  persons 
would  resort  unto  me.  None  of  Cad'waUader*B  blood, 
he  told  me,  should  reign  more  than  twenty-four  prophecy 
years  ;  and  also  that  Prince  Edward  [son  of  Sid JS2J  ^ 
Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  killed  at  *^'  ^"^ 


should 

Tewkesbury]    had   issue   a  son  which  was  {^^^Si, 
conveyed  over  sea ;  and  there  had  issue  a  son  '•*"* 
which  was  yet  alive,  either  in  Saxony  or  Almayne ; 
and  that  either  he  or  the  King  of  Scots  should  reign 
next  after  the   King't   Grace   that   now   is.     To   all 
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frhich  I  answered,''  Sir  Williwi  Qonoluded,  ^^  that  there 
h  nothing  which  the  will  of  God  is  that  a  man  shall 
obtain,  bnt  that  he  of  his  goodness  will  put  in  his  mind 
the  way  whereby  he  shall  cofne  by  it ;  and  that  surely 
I  had  no  mind  to  follow  a^y  such  fiiisliion ;  and  that, 
alio,  the  late  Duke  of  Bucldngham  and  others  had 
capt  themselves  away  by  too  much  trust  in  propheciesi 
and  other  jeoparding  of  themselves,  and  therefore  I 
woull  in  no  wise  follow  any  such  way«  He  answered, 
if  I  would  not,  it  would  be  long  ere  I  obtained  it^ 
Then  I  said  I  believed  that  well,  and  if  it  never  came, 
I  trusted  to  God  to  live  weU  enough."  ^ 

Sir  George  Neville  confirmed  generally  his  brother's 
story,  protesting  that  they  had  never  intended  treason, 
and  that  ^'  at  no  time  had  he  been  of  counsel "  when 
any  treason  was  thought  of.^ 

The  wizard  himself  was  next  sent  for.  The  prophe- 
ThaniMrti  cics  about  the  king  he  denied  wholly.  He 
Mm  om^  admitted  that  he  had  seen  an  angel  in  a  dream 
coundL  gjvjng  Sir  WilUam  Neville  the  shield  of  the 
earldom  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  that  he  had  accom- 
panied the  two  brothers  to  Warwick,  to  examine  the 
tower.  Beyond  that,  he  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
either  of  them  or  of  their  intentions^  He  declared 
BiQadM^  himself  a  good  subject,  and  he  would  ^^jeop- 
J^^  ard  his  life  "  to  make  the  philosc^her's  stone 
^^I^S^'^ioiM^  for  the  king  in  twelve  months  if  the  king 
jMpwShta  pleased  to  command  him.  He  desired  ^'  no 
liiiaponit  igngQi*  gpace  than  twelve  months  upon  silver 
and  twelve  and  a  half  upon  gold  "  ;  to  be  kept  in  prison 
till  he  had  done  it ;  and  it  would  be  *^  better  to  the 
King's  Grace  than  a  thousand  men."  ^ 

1  Coofeaiioii  of  Sir  WilUMi  Nerille:  Mk  Borne  MO. 

*  Gonfeflsion  of  Sir  Geoige  N«yille:  n>id. 

•  Ooniteiioii  of  the  Oxfbrd  Wizard  t  n>id. 
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The  result  of  tihese  examinations  does  not  appear, 
e^icept  it  be  that  the  Nevilles  were  dismissed  without 
punishment ;  and  the  story  itself  may  be  thought  too 
trifling  to  have  deserved  a  grave  notice.  I  B^d.ncJn 
9ee  in  it,  however,  an  illustration  very  notice-  J£JJ5^ 
worthy  of  the  temper  which  was  working  in  ^^J^*^ 
the  country.  The  suspicion  of  treason  in  the  **"  «»»»*n 
Neville  fimily  may  not  have  been  confiriBed,  although 
we  see  them  casting  longing  looks  on  the  lost  in- 
heritance of  Warwick  ;  but  their  confessions  betray 
the  ybioM  of  impending  change,  anarchy,  and  confo. 
aion,  which  were  haunting  the  popular  ima^nation. 
A  craving  after  prophecies,  a  restless  eagerness  to 
search  into  the  future  by  abnormal  means,  had  infected 
all  ranks  from  the  h%hest  to  the  lowest ;  and  such 
symptoms,  when  they  appear,  are  a  sure  evidences  of 
approaching  disorder,  for  they  are  an  evidence  of  a 
present  madness  which  has  brought  down  wisdom  to  a 
common,  level  with  folly.  At  such  times;  the  idlest 
fiincy  is  more  potent  with  the  mind  than  the  soundest 
arguments  of  reason.  The  understanding  abdicates  its 
functions ;  and  men  are  given  over,  as  if  by  magic,  to 
the  enchantments  of  insanity. 

Phenomena  of  this  eccentric  kind  always  accompany 
periods  of  int^ectual  change.  Most  men  live  and 
think  by  habit ;  and  when  habit  &ils  them,  they  are 
like  unskilful  sailors  who  have  lost  the  landmarks  of 
their  course,  and  have  no  compass  and  no  celestial 
charts  by  which  to  steer.  In  the  years  which  preceded 
the  French  Revolution,  Cagliostro  was  the  companion 
of  prmces,  —  at  the  dissolution  of  paganism  the  prao- 
ticers  of  curious  arts,  the  witches  and  die  necromancers, 
were  the  sole  objects  of  reverence  in  the  Roman  world ; 
and  so,  before  the  Reformation,  archbishops  and  car- 
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dinals  saw  an  inspired  prophetess  in  a  Kentish  servant- 
girl  ;  Oxford  heads  of  colleges  sought  out  heretics  with 
the  help  of  astrologv  ;  Anne  Boleyn  blessed  a  basin  of 
rings,  her  royal  fingers  pouring  such  virtue  into  the 
metal  that  no  disorder  could  resist  it ;  ^  Wolsej  had  a 
magic  crystal ;  and  Cromwell,  while  in  Wolsey's  house- 
hold, "  did  haunt  to  the  company  of  a  wizard."  ^  These 
things  were  the  counterpart  of  a  religion  which  taught 
that  slips  of  paper,  duly  paid  for,  could  secure  indem- 
nity for  sin.  It  was  well  for  England  that  the  chief 
captain  at  least  was  proof  against  the  epidemic  —  no 
random  scandal  seems  ever  to  have  whispered  that 
such  delusions  had  touched  the  mind  of  the  king.' 

While  the  government  were  prosecuting  these  in- 
ThaUngfai-    quirics  at  home,  the  law  at  the  Vatican  had 


ram^or  £r  ^^^  ^^  course ;  November  passed,  and  as  no 
ehorch.  submission  had  arrived,  the  sentence  of  the 
12th  of  July  came  into  force,  and  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  were  declared  to 
have  incurred  the  threatened  censures. 

The  privy  council  met  on  the  2d  of  December,  and 
MeMnns  of  ^^  ^^  determined  in  consequence  that  copies 
tteooooeu.    ^f  ti^g  *4  Act  of  Appeals,"  and  of  the  king's 

"  provocation  "  to  a  general  council,  should  be  fixed 
without  delay  on  every  church-door  in  England.  Pro- 
tests were  at  the  same  time  to  be  drawn  up  and  sent 
into  Flanders,  and  to  the  other  courts  in  Europe, 
^^  to  the  intent  the  falsehood  and  injustice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  might  appear  to  all  the  world."     The  de- 

^  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  Gktrdiner:  Bnmet*!  ColUeUmea,  p.  8W.  Office 
fyr  the  Coneecration  of  Cramp  Rings:  Ibid. 

s  So  at  least  the  Oxford  Wizard  taid  that  Sir  William  Nerme  had  told 
him.  —  Confession  of  the  Wizard :  BoU$  ffouMe  M8,  Bat  the  anthority  if 
not  good. 

s  Henry  aloni  never  listened  serionsly  tc  the  Nnn  of  Kent 
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fences  of  the  countiy  were  to  be  looked  to :  and  ^^  spies  ** 
to  be  sent  into  Scotland  to  see  **  what  tiiey  intended 
there,"  "  and  whether  they  would  confeder  themselves 
with  any  outward  princes."  Finally,  it  was  Renei»wi 
proposed  that  the  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  ^^^ 
with  the  Lutheran  powers  should  be  renewed  *"*>»*«^ 
•  on  a  larger  scale  ;  that  certain  discreet  and  grave  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  to  conclude  ^^  some  league  or 
amity  with  the  princes  of  Germany,"  —  "  that  is  to 
say,  the  King  of  Poland,  the  King  of  Hungary,^  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  po- 
tentates." ^  Yaughan's  mission  had  been  merely  ten- 
tative, and  had  fiuled.  Tet  the  offer  of  a  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  the  immediate  and  avowed  object 
of  which  was  a  general  council  at  which  the  Protes- 
tants should  be  represented,  might  easily  succeed  where 
vague  offers  of  amity  had  come  to  nothing.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Protestant  alliance,  however,  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Cath- 
plic  Europe;  and  it  was  a  step  which  could. not  be 
taken,  consistently  with  the  Treaty  of  Calais,  without 
first  communicating  with  Francis. 

Henry,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  wrote 
H  despatch  to  Sir  John  Wallop,  the  ambassa-  ti»  Kinff 
4of  at  Paris,  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  vnnOB. 
French   court.     He   explained   the   circum-  htowitb 

this  AX^» 

stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  with  the  sug-  dient. 
gestion  which  the  council  had  made  to  him.     He  gave  a 
list  of  the  princes  with  whom  he  had  been  desired  by 
his  ministers  to  connect  himself,  —  aud  the  object  was 

A  John  of  Transylvania,  the  rival  of  Ferdinand.  His  designation  by  the 
title  of  king  in  an  English  state  paper  was  a  menace  that,  if  iriven  to  «■• 
tmnSties,  Henry  would  support  him  against  the  empire. 

*  Acts  of  Council:  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  pp.  414,  415. 
VOL.  II.  13 
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nothing  less  than  a  coalition  of  Northern  Europe*    He 
recapitulated  the  injuries  which  he  had  re- 


ceived  from  the  pope,  who  at  length  was 
studying  "  to  subvert  the  rest  and  peace  of  the  realm  " ; 
^^  yea,  and  so  much  as  in  him  was,  utterly  to  destroy 
the  same/'  The  nobles  and  council,  he  said,  for  their 
A  PfotMtant  own  sako  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  kinsr 
hishi?  derix^  dom,  had  entreated  him  to  put  an  end,  once 
•a  end  to  the  for  all,  to  the  pope's  usurpation ;  and  to  in- 
«r  the  pope,  vite  the  Protestant  princes,  for  the  universal 
weal  of  Christendom,  to  unite  in  a  common  alliance. 
In  his  present  situation  he  was  inclined  to  act  upon 
this  advice.  *^  As  concerning  his  own  realm,  he  had 
already  taken  such  order  with  his  nobles  and  sub- 
jects, as  he  would  shortly  be  able  to  give  to  the  pope 
such  a  buffet  as  he  never  had  heretofore ; "  but  as  a 
He  wiu  not  German  alliance  was  a  matter  of  great  weight 
JrttlioSt*a«t  a^d  importance,  "although,"  he  concluded, 
5SJJJ!^*  "  we  consider  it  to  be  right  expedient  to  set 
iwother.  forth  the  same  with  all  diligence,  yet  we  in- 
tend nothing  to  do  therein  without  making  our  good 
brother  first  privy  thereunto.  And  for  this  cause  and 
consideration  only,  you  may  say  that  we  have  at  this 
time  addressed  these  letters  unto  you,  commanding  you 
to  declare  our  said  purpose  unto  our  good  brother,  and 
to  require  of  him*  on  our  behalf  his  good  address  and 
best  advice.  Of  his  answer  we  require  you  to  adver- 
tise us  with  all  diligence,  for  according  thereunto  we 
intend  to  attemper  our  proceedings.  We  have  lately 
had  advertisements  how  that  our  said  good  brother 
ihould,  by  the  labour  of  divers  affectionate  Papists,  be 
minded  to  set  forth  something  with  his  clergy  in  ad- 
vancement of  the  pope  and  his  desires.  This  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  will  do."  ^ 

1  Heniy  Vm.  to  Sir  John  Wallop:  StaU  Papen,  Vol.  VII.  p.  fSU- 
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The  meaning  of  this  letter  lies  upon  the  snriace. 
If  the  European  powers  were  determined  to  HMningor 

,  '  *  ,  ,  thia  letter. 

leave  him  no  alternative,  the  king  was  pre-  Hewiujoin 
pared   to  ally  himself  with  the  Lutherans.  ioonwtLa 
But  however  he  might  profess  to  desire  that  pop*,  but  h< 
alliance,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  prefer,  rnneu  wui 

•/••111  mt        notdrlte 

if  possible,  a  less  extreme  resource.  Ihe  him  to  it 
pope  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  concern  to  him ;  but 
he  could  not  contemplate,  without  extreme  unwilling- 
ness, a  separation  from  the  orderly  governments  who 
inrofessed  the  Catholic  faith.  The  pope  had  injured 
him ;  Francis  had  deceived  him  ;  they  had  tempted 
his  patience  because  they  knew  his  disposition.  The 
limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached  at  length ;  yet, 
on  the  verge  of  the  concluding  rupture,  he  turned  once 
more,  as  if  to  offer  a  last  opportunity  of  peace. 

The  reply  of  Francis  was  an  immediate  mission  of 
the   Bishop    of   Bayonne   (now   Bishop    of  Miarfonof 
Paris),  firat  into  England,  and  from  England  JJ^^to 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  to  endeavour,  to  the  *°8^*°'*- 
best  of  his  ability,  to  seam  together  the  already  gaping 
rent  in  the  church  with  fair  words  —  a  hopeless  task — 
the  results  of  which,  however,  were  unexpectedly  con- 
nderable,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  the  atmosphere 
was  dubious  and  menacing.  The  reftigee  ThwatwUng 
friars,  who  were  reported  to  be  well  supplied  ttSorortrf 
with  money  from  England,  were  labouring  to  ^""••^^ 
exasperate  the  people.  Father  Peto  especially  distin- 
guishing liimself  upon  this  service.^     The  English  am- 

1  Stephen  Vaughan  to  Cromwell:  8tait  Paptfy  Vol.  YII.  p.  617. 
Vanghan  describes  Peto  with  Shakespearian  raciness.  **  Peto  Is  an  ipocrita 
knare,  as  the  most  part  of  his  brethren  be ;  a  wolf;  a  tiger  clad  in  a  sheep's 
■kin.  It  is  a  perilons  knave — a  raiser  of  sedition  —  an  evil  reporter  of 
tkt  King's  Highness — a  prophecyer  of  mischief —  a  feUow  I  woold  wish  ti 
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bassador,  Sir  John  Hacket,-8tSl  remained  at  Brusselsi 
ThaBngiteh  ^^^  ^®  ^wo  govemments  were  formally 
JJjJJJJJ^  at  peace ;  but  when  Hacket  required  the 
JJiJUSS*  queen-regent  to  forbid  the  publication  of 
S?2lrj5i  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  J^y  '^  ^^^  Netherlands,  he  was 
1^521.*"  ^^^  ^^^  ^  positive  refusal.  "  M.  Ambas- 
iiMrvtaiw.  sador,"  she  said,  "the  Emperor,  the  King 
of  Hungary,  the  Queen  of  Finance,  the  King  of  Por* 
tagal,  and  I,  understand  what  are  the  rights  of  our 
aunt  —  our  dutj  is  to  her  —  and  such  letters  of  the 
pope  as  come  hither  in  her  favour  we  shall  obey.  Tour 
master  has  no  right  to  complain  either  of  the  emperor 
or  of  myself,  if  we  support  our  aunt  in  a  just  cause."  * 
At  the  same  time,  formal  complaints  were  made  by 
Charles  of  the  personal  treatment  of  Queen  Catherine, 
and  the  clouds  appeared  to  be  gatliering  for  a  storm. 
Yet  here,  too,  there  was  an  evident  shrinking  from  ex- 
tremities. A  Welsh  gentleman  had  been  at  Brussels 
to  ofier  his  services  against  Henry,  and  had  met  with 
apparent  coldness.  Sir  John  Hacket  wrote, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  that  he  was  assured 
by  well-informed  persons,  that  so  long  as  Charles  lived, 
he  would  never  be  the  first  to  begin  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, "  which  would  rebound  to  the  destruction  of  the 
^  _  _  Low  Countries."  ^     A  week  later,  when  the 

queen-regent  was  suffering  from  an  alarming 
illness,  he  said  it  was  reported  that,  should  she  die, 
Catherine  or   Mary,  if  either   of  them   was  allowed 

be  in  the  kiiig*8  hands,  and  to  be  shamefully  pnnished.  Would  God  I 
oould  get  him  by  any  policy  —  I  will  work  what  I  can.  Be  sore  he 
■hall  do  nothing,  nor  preten(^  to  do  nothing,  in  these  parts,  that  I  wiO 
aot  find  means  to  cause  the  King's  Highness  to  know.  I  have  laid  a  bait 
Ar  him.  He  is  not  able  to  wear  the  dokys  and  cucullys  that  be  sent  hte 
mat  of  England,  they  be  so  many.** 

I  Hacket  to  HeniyVUL:  Aate  Pqpen,  YoL  VH.  p.  688. 

Slbid.p.5a0 
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to  leave  England,  would  be  held  ^^  meet  to  have  gov- 
emance  of  the  Low  Countries."  ^    This  was  propogaiio 
a  generous   step,   if  the   emperor  seriously  ^SSHSSkcj 
contemplated  it.     The  faUure  of  the  Nun  of  ^.\£^ 
Kent  had  perhaps  taught  hun  that  there  was  '*°^' 
no  present  prospect  of  a  successful  insurrection.     In 
his  conduct  towards  England,  he  was  seemingly  gov- 
erning himself  by  the  prospect  which  might  open  for  a 
suocessfiil  attack  upon  it.    If  occasion  offered  chwiMwiit 

•1         «  .  •  •  1     iiMP  upon 

to  Strike  the  government  m  connexion  with  erentt. 
an  efficient  Catholic  party  in  the  nation  itself,  he  would 
not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it.^  Otherwise,  he  would 
perhaps  content  himself  with  an  attitude  of  inactive 
menace ;  unless  menaced  himself  by  a  Protestant  con- 
federation. 

Amidst  these  uneasy  symptoms  at  home  and  abroad, 
parliament  reassembled  on  the  15th  of  Jan-  Januaxy  is 
uary.  It  was  a  changed  England  since  these  puiiamaat 
men  first  came  together  on  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  Session 
after  session  had  been  spent  in  cUpping  the  roots  of  the 
old  tree  which  had  overshadowed  them  for  centuries. 
On  their  present  meeting  they  were  to  finish  their 
work,  and  lay  it  prostrate  for  ever.  Negotiations  were 
still  pending  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  this  momen- 
tous session  had  closed  before  the  final  catastrophe. 
The  measures  which  were  passed  in  the  course  of  it  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  adopted  hastily,  in 
a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  as  the  consistent  accomplish- 
ment of  a  course  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted, 

1  Hacket  to  Cromwell:  8iaU  Papen,  Vol.  VII.  p.  631. 

*  So  at  least  Henry  supposed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
CooncO  **  for  the  fortification  of  all  the  frontiers  of  the  realm,  as  well  upon  tha 
Masts  of  the  sea  as  the  frontiers  fiyreanenst  Scotland.**  The  fortresses  and 
1M¥«ii8  were  to  be  **  forteQred  and  mtmitad;  **  and  money  to  be  sent  to  Toik 
tD  be  in  xeadinesa  '*  if  any  bunnen  ahonld  hi^ipen.**  —  Ibid.  VoL  1.  p.  411. 
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to  reverse  the  positions  of  the  civfl  and  spititual  authoiv 
ity  within  the  realm,  and  to  withdraw  the  reabn  itself 
from  all  dependence  on  a  foreign  power. 

The  Annates  and  Firstfroits*  Bill  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent ;  but  the  pope  had  refiised  to 
grant  the  bulls  for  bishops  recently  appointed,  and  ho 
was  no  longer  to  receive  payment  for  services  which  he 
refused  to  render.  Peter's  pence  were  still  paid,  and 
might  continue  to  be  paid,  if  the  pope  would  recollect 
himself;  but,  like  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  Henry  destroyed 
some  fresh  privilege  with  each  delay  of  justice,  demand- 
ing the  same  price  for  the  preservation  of  what  re- 
mained. The  secondary  streams  of  tribute  now  only 
remained  to  the  Roman  See  ;  and  communion  with  the 
English  church,  which  it  was  for  Clement  to  accept  or 
refiise. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  session  opened 
Opming  were,  however,  grave  and  saddening.  Si- 
iiMMMkm.  multaneously  with  the  concluding  legislation 
on  the  church,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  to  be 
determined  in  terms  which  might,  perhaps,  be  accepted 
as  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  emperor ;  and  the  af- 
&ir  of  the  Nun  of  Kent  had  rendered  necessary  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  honoured  members  of  the 
two  Houses,  who  were  lying  under  the  shadow  of  high 
PMteofthe  treason.  The  conditions  were  for  the  first 
■••*°*^°°'  time  to  be  plainly  seen  under  which  the  Ref- 
ormation was  to  fight  its  way.  The  road  which  lay 
before  it  was  beset  not  merely  with  external  obstacles, 
which  a  strong  will  and  a  strong  hand  could  crush,  but 
with  the  phantoms  of  dying  faiths,  which  haunted  the 
hearts  of  all  living  men ;  the  superstitions,  the  preju- 
dices, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passions,  which  swayed 
stormily  and  fitfully  through  the  minds  of  every  actor 
in  the  great  drama. 
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T>^  nnifnrmjljy  <;>f  flgtinii  In  the  pftrliamftiif.  aLlLSUL 

dnrinjg  the  8eyc)^  jemrs  whichLit.rontinnpH,|  h.  ^"^•" 
due  to  the  one  man  who  saw  his  way  distinct-  mj  dewiy. 
Ij,  Thomas  CrggCTfilL-   The  nation  was  substantially 
united  on  the  divorce  question,  could  the  divorce  be 
secured  without  a  rupture  with  the  European  powers. 
It  was  united  also  on  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  clergy,  and  cutting  short  the  powers  of 
die  consistory  courts.     But  in  questions  of  ^^  opinion  " 
there  was  the  most  sensitive  jealousy ;  and  from  the 
combined  instincts  of  prejudice  and  conservatism,  the 
majority  of  the  country  in  a  count  of  heads  would  un 
doubtedly  have  been  against  a  separation  from  Rome. 

The  clergy  professed  to  approve  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  was  for  the  most  part  with  the  unwill- 
ing acquiescence  of  men  who  were  without  courage  to 
reAise.  The  king  was  divided  against  himr  struggle  in 
self.  Nine  days  in  ten  he  was  the. clear- K^iS^vJ 
headedTenergetic,  powerful  statesman  ;.  on  the  •n****'^""*- 
tenth  lie '  waslooking  wistfully  to  the  superstition  wjiicb. 
he  haa  left,  ahd  ih^'^^ear  sun^&me  wa& -darkened  with 
theologicaf  cKouds,  which  broke  in  lightning  and  perse- 
cution.  l^hus  there  was  danger  at  any  mo-  D^ngwrf 
ment  of  a  reaction,  unless  opportunity  was  "~'**<«* 
taken  at  the  flood,  unless  the  work  was  executed  too 
completely  to  admit  of  reconsideration,  and  the  nation 
committed  to  a  course  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  recede.  The  action  of  the  conservatives  was  par- 
alysed for  the  time  by  tlie  want  of  a  fixed  purpose. 
The  various  parts  of  the  movement  were  so  skilfully 
linked  together,  that  partial  opposition  to  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  so  long  as  the  people  had  to  choose  between 
the  pope  and  the  king,  their  loyalty  would  not  allow 
them  to  hesitate.     But  very  few  men  actively  adhered 
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to  Cromwell.  Cromwell  had  struck  the  line  on  which 
FwtdJarity  the  forces  of  nature  were  truly  moving,— 
wdi^igeniiifl.  the  resultant,  not  of  the  victory  of  either  of 
the  extreme  parties,  but  of  the  joint  action  of  their  op- 
posing forces.  To  him  belonged  the  rare  privilege  of 
genius«^.seajKhat  other  men  could  not  see  ;  and  there- 
fere  he  was  condemned  to  rule  a  generation  whichhated 
him,  to  do  the  will  of  (rod,  and  to  perish  in  his  success. 
He^had. no.  party.  By  the  nobles  he  was  regarded  vdth 
the  same  mixed  contempt  and  fear  which  had  been 
felt  for  Wolsey.  Tlie  Protestants,  perhaps,  knew  what 
he  was,  but  he  could  only  purchase  their  toleration 
by  himself  checking  their  extravagance.  Latimer  was 
the  only  person  of  real  power  on  whose  friendship  he 
could  calculate,  and  Latimer  was  too  plain-spoken  on 
dangerous  questions  to  be  useful  as  a  political  supporter. 

The  session  commenced  on  the  15th  of  January. 

The  first  step  was  to  receive  the  final  submission  of 
Theotergv  couvocation.  The  undignified  resistance  was 
^\^mi0.  ^^  ^^^^  over,  and  the  clergy  had  promised  to 
■*"*•  abstain  for  the  future  from  unlicensed  legisla- 

tion. To  secure  their  adherence  to  their  engagements, 
lOndGom.  ^"  ^^*  ^  ^^^  passed  to  make  the  breach  of 
^^Mfm'  ^^^^  engagement  penal ;  and  a  commission 
S^thTi^Sn  ^^  thirty-two  persons,  half  of  whom  were  to 
^^'  be  laymen,  was  designed  for  the  revision  of 

the  Canon  law. 

The  next  most  important  movement  was  to  assimi- 
lufcrnhi  late  the  trials  for  heresy  with  the  trials  for 
ik«  ircMeii-  other  criminal  offences.  I  have  already  ex- 
\«o«.  plained  at  length  the  manner  in  which  the 

bishops  abused   their  judicial  powers.     These  powers 

'  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  19. 

>  A  design  which  unfortanately  was  not  put  in  effect.    In  the  hvarry  tf 
the  time  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 
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were  not  absolutely  taken  away,  but  ecclesiastics  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  arrest  ez  officio  and  examine  at 
their  pleasure.  Where  a  charge  of  heresy  was  to  be 
brought  against  a  man,  presentments  were  to  be  made 
by  lawiul  witnesses  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  he  might  &11  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  "  ordinary."  Secret  examinations  were 
declared  illegal.  The  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  open 
court,  and,  previous  to  his  trial,  had  a  right  to  be  ad- 
mitteil  to  bail,  unless  the  bishop  could  show  cause  to 
the  contrary  to  the  satis&ction  of  two  magistrates.^ 

This  was  but  a  slight  instalment  of  lenity ;  but  it 
was  an  indication  of  the  turning  tide.  Limited  as  it 
was,  the  act  operated  as  an  effective  check  upon  perse- 
cution  till  the  passing  of  the  Six  Articles  Bill. 

Turning  next  to  the  relations  between  England  and 
Rome,  the  parliament  reviewed  the  Annates  ^he  Annuci 
Act,2  ^hich  had  been  left  unratified  in  the  ^i^5^ 
hope  that  the  pope  might  have  consented  to  a  ~y»*  •■««*» 
compromise,  and'  that  "  by  some  gentle  ways  the  said 
exaction  might  have  been   redressed   and  reformed." 
The  expectation  had  been  disappointed.    The  pope  had 
not  condescended  to  reply  to  the  communication  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  the  act  had  in  consequence 
received '  the   royal  assent;     An   alteration   had  thus 
become  necessary  in  the  manner  of  presenta-  Anaitentkn 
tion  to  vacant  bishoprics.     The  anomalies  of  in  tJ^moSt 
the  existing  practice  have  been  already  de-  bishops. 
scribed.     By  the  Great  Charter  the  chapters  had  ac- 
quired the  right  of  free  election.     A  oangS  cCSlire  waj  / 
granted  by  the  king  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy, 
with  no  attempt  at  a  nomination.     The  chapters  were 
supposed  to  make  their  choice  freely,  and  the  name 

1  25  Hemy  Yin.  enp.  14  t  98  Heniy  Yin.  c^>.  90. 
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ct  the  bishop-^lect  was  forwarded  to  the  pope,  who 
returned  the  Pallium  and  the  Bulls,  receiving  the 
Annates  in  exchange.  The  pope's  part  in  the  matter 
was  now  terminated.  No  Annates  would  be  sent  any 
longer  to  Rome,  and  no  Bulls  would  be  returned  frottl 
Rome.  The  appointments  lay  between  the  chapters 
and  tl  e  crown  ;  and  it  might  have  seemed,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  omit 
the  reference  to  the  papacy,  and  as  if  the  remaining 
forms  might  continue  as  they  were.  The  chapters, 
Th«chap-  however,  had  virtually  long  ceased  to  elect 
niuituiiy  freely;  the  crown  had  absorbed  the  entire 
privUeges  fuuctions  of  presentation,  sometimes  appoint* 
Smbythe  ing  foreigners,^  sometimes  allowing  the  great 
ter.  ecclesiastical    ministers   to    nominate   them- 

selves ;  ^  while  the  rights  of  the  chapters,  though  ex- 
isting in  theory,  were  not  officially  recognised  either 
Th«  nomin»-  bv  the  DODC  or  bv  the  crown.  The  king  af- 
toaiiy  reeled  fected  to  acccpt  the  uamc^  of  the  prelates- 
erown.  elcct,  whcu  returned  to  him  from  Rome,  as 

nominations  by  the  pope  ;  and  the  pope,  in  communi- 
cating with  the  chapters,  presented  them  with  their 
bishops  as  from  himself.^     The  papal  share  in  the  mat- 

^  At  this  very  time  Campeggio  was  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  and  Ghinucd, 
wfaiO  had  been  acting  for  Henry  at  Rome,  was  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The 
▲ct  by  which  they  were  deprived  speaks  of  these  two  appointments  as  nom- 
maiiom  by  the  king.  —  25  Henry  VUI.  cap.  27. 

<  Wokey  held  three  bishoprics  and  one  archbishopric,  besides  the  abbey 
of  St  Albans. 

•  Thus  when  Wolsey  was  presented,  hi  1614,  to  the  Bee  of  Lincoln,  Loo 
X.  writes  to  his  beloved  son  Thomas  Wolsey  how  that  in  his  great  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  "  Nos  hodie  Kcclesiae  Lincolniensi,  te  in  epis- 
eopum  et  pastorem  pneficore  mtendimns.*'  He  then  informs  the  Chapter 
of  Lincoln  of  the  appointment;  and  the  king,  in  granting  the  temporalities, 
continues  the  fiction  without  seeming  to  recognise  it:  —  "  Com  dominus 
Munmus  PontifiBX  nuper  vacanto  BcclesiA  cathedral!  peraonmm  fidoUi 
derici  noetri  Thome  Wolsey,  in  ipsins  EcdesisB  episcopom  pnefbcerit, 
MM,*'  &C.  -^  See  the  Acts  in  Rymer,  Vol.  VI.  part  1,  pp.  65-67. 
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ter  wad  a  shadow,  bat  it  was  acknowledged  mider  the 
forms  of  courtesy;  the  share  of  the  chapters  was 
vrholly  and  absolutely  ignored.  The  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion was  not  the  moment  at  which  their  legal  privileges 
could  be  safely  restored  to  them.  Tlie  i)roblem  of  re- 
arrangement was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  was  Diffleoityaf 


met  in  a  manner  peculiarly  English.  The  ment. 
practice  of  granting  the  eongS  d^Slire  to  the  d>dire. 
chapters  on  the  occurrence  or  a  vacancy,  which  had 
fidlen  into  desuetude,  was  agam  adopted,  and  the  church 
resumed  the  forms  of  liberty ;  but  the  ikence  to  elect  a 
bishop  was  to  be  accompanied  with  thv.  name  of  the 
person  whom  the  chapter  was  required  to  tiect ;  and  if 
within  twelve  days  the  person  so  named  hi^  not  been 
chosen,  the  nomination  of  the  crown  was  to  become 
absolute,  and  the  chapter  would  incur  a  Prem»inire*^ 

1  25  Henfy  VII I.  cap.  20.  The  preexisting  unrealities  with  respect  to 
tile  election  of  bishops  explain  the  unrealitj  of  the  new  arrangement,  and 
divast  It  of  the  ctuuracter  of  wanton  tyranny  with  which  it  appeared  primA 
facie  to  press  upon  the  Chapters.  The  history  of  this  statute  is  curious, 
and  perhaps  explains  the  intentions  with  which  it  was  originally  passed. 
It  was  repealed  by  the  2d  of  the  1st  of  EdwMti  VI.  on  the  ground  that  the 
liberty  of  election  was  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  Chapters  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  responsibility  when  the}'  had  no  power  of  choice.  Direct  nomi- 
nation by  the  crown  was  substituted  for  the  amgi  d  ^etire^  and  remained 
the  practice  till  the  reaction  under  Mary,  when  the  indefinite  system  was 
resumed  which  had  existed  before  the  Reformation.  On  the  acceesion  of 
Kllzabeth,  the  statute  of  25  Henry  VIII.  was  again  enacted.  The  more 
complicated  process  of  Henry  was  preforred  to  the  more  simple  one  of  Ed- 
ward, and  we  are  natiually  led  to  ask  the  reason  of  so  singular  a  pniet- 
ence.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  this.  The  Council  ot  Regency  under 
Edward  YI.  treated  the  Church  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  while  Henry 
«sd  Elisabeth  endeavoured  (under  difficulUes)  to  regard  it  under  its  more 
Catholic  aspect  of  an  organic  body.  So  long  as  the  Reformation  was  in 
progress,  it  was  necessary  to  ppsvent  the  intmsion  upon  the  baceh  df 
bisbope  of  Komanning  tendendesi  and  the  deans  and  chapters  were  tlitii»- 
fore  protected  by  a  strong  hand  finom  their  own  possible  mistakes.  But  the 
form  of  liberty  was  conceded  to  them,  not,  I  hope,  to  place  deliberately  g 
bo4y  of  elergymtn  In  a  degrading  position,  but  in  the  belief  that  at  no  dis- 
tant time  the  (Hiurcb  might  be  allowed  witlwat  dimger  to  resume  some  ds 
gree  of  self-government. 
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This  act,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  more  ar- 
bitrary in  form  than  in  intention,  was  followed  by  a 
closing  attack  upon  the  remaining  *^  exactions  "  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Annates  were  gone.  There 
p^y,g  were  yet  to  go,  "  Pensions,  Censes,  Peter's 

Ste  fo^i  Pence,  Procurations,  Fruits,  Suits  for  Provi- 
plidto'vunne  s^^">  Delegacies  and  Rescripts  in  causes  of 
•^******»**-  Contention  and  Appeals,  Jurisdictions  legatine 
—  also  Dispensations,  Licenses,  Faculties,  Grants,  Rel- 
axations, Writs  called  Perinde  valere.  Rehabilitations, 
Abolitions,"  with  other  unnamed  (the  parliament  be- 
ing wearied  of  naming  them)  ^^  infinite  sorts  of  Rules, 
Briefs,  and  instruments  of  sundry  natures,  names,  and 
kinds."  All  these  were  perennially  open  sluices,  which 
h6d  drained  England  of  its  wealth  for  centuries,  return- 
ing only  in  showers  of  paper ;  and  the  Commons  were 
determined  that  streams  so  uni'emunerative  should  flow 
no  longer.  They  conceived  that  they  had  been  all 
along  imposed  upon,  and  that  the  ^'  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  to  be  blamed  for  having  allured  and  beguiled  the 
English  nation,  persuading  them  that  he  had  power  to 
dispense  with  human  laws,  uses,  and  customs,  contrary 
to  right  and  conscience."  If  the  king  so  pleased. 
Conditional  therefore,  they  would  not  be  so  beguiled  any 
the  papal  morc.  Thcsc  and  all  similar  exactions  should 
■ngiand.  ceasc  ;  and  all  powers  claimed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  within  the  realm  should  cease,  and  should  be 
transferred  to  the  crown.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  not  press  upon  the  pope  too  hardly  ;  they  would 
repeat  the  same  conditions  which  they  had  offered  with 
the  Annates.  He  had  received  these  revenues  as  the 
supreme  judge  in  the  highest  court  in  Europe,  and  he 
ThFM  might  retain  his  revenues  or  receive  compen- 

lowidtotha   sation  for  them,  if  he  dared  to  be  just.     It 
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was  for  himself  to  resolve,  and  three  months  n^^^ 
were  allowed  for  a  final  decision. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commons  thought  it  well  to  as* 
sert  that  they  were  separating,  not  from  the  Th«  oom- 
chorch  of  Christ,  but  only  from  the  papacy,  genern  dM- 
A  judge  who  allowed  himself  to  be  overawed  inaepawttaf 

,  -  ,  ,  -  -  from  th« 

agamst  his  conscience  by  a  secular  power,  pope,  they 
could  not  any  longer  be  recognised;  but  no  ntingfsrom ' 
thing  or  things  contained  in  the  act  should  be  the  luth. 
afterwards  ^^  interpreted  or  expounded,  that  his  Gracc^ 
(the  king),  his  nobles  and  subjects,  intended  by  the 
same  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  congregation  of  ChristV 
church  in  anything  concerning  the  articles  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  of  Christendom,  or  in  any  other  things  de* 
dared  by  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  ne- 
cessary for  salvation  ;  but  only  to  make  an  ordinance,  b^ 
policies  necessary  and  convenient,  to  repress  vice,  and 
for  the  good  conservation  of  the  realm  in  peace,  unity. 
and  tranquillity,  from  ravin  and  spoil  —  ensuing  much 
the  old  antient  customs  of  the  realm  in  that  behalf."  ^ 

The  most  arduous  business  was  thus  finished  —  the 
most  painftil  remained.     The  Nun  of  Kent 
and  her  accomplices  were  to  be  proceeded 
against  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  bill  of  their  at- 
tiunder  was  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  bui  of  »»- 
House  ofLords,  on  the  18th  of  February.  The  ^^^ 
offence  of  the  principal  conspirators  was  plainly  SSTi^^* 
high  treason  ;  their  own  confessions  removed  ««°p**°*- 
uncertainty;  the  guilt  was  clear  —  the  sentence  was 
inevitable.     But  the  fault  of  those  who  had  been  lis- 
teners only  was  less  easy  of  measurement,  and  might 
vary  from  cumparative  innocence  to  a  definite  breach 
of  allegiance. 

1  95  H«ii7  Vm.  cap.  SI. 
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The  gaveHiment  wei^  HBWflling  to  press  with  ie« 
verity  on  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  whose  names  had 
been  unexpectedly  brought  to  fight;  and  there  were 
two  men  of  high  rank  only«  whose  complicity  it  was 
TiM  Bifbop  thouirht  necessary  to  notice.  The  Bishop  of 
•ad  Sir  Rochester's  connexion  with  the  Nun  had  been 
man  culpably  encouraging  ;  and  the  responsibility 

of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  held  also  to  be  very  great  in 
having  countenanced,  however  lightly,  such  periioiM 
schemers. 

In  the  bill,  therefore,  as  it  was  first  read.  More  and 
DadMtdiD  Fisher  found  themselves  declared  guilty  of 
iwtftif  Of      misprision  of  treason.     But  the  object  of  ibia 

the  bill  *  ,  1  .  % 

ritNyofmis-  measure  was  rather  to  warn  than  to  punira, 
Inmon.  nor  was  there  any  real  intention  of  continuing 
their  prosecution.  Cromwell,  under  instructions  from 
the  king,  had  communicated  privately  with  both  of 
Mwitooom-  them.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  Fisher 
■utaittdeto  through  his  brother,  telling  him  that  he  had 
ciomw»u  only  to  ask  for  forgiveness  to  receive  it ;  ^  and 
idtof  wtu  he  had  begged  More  through  his  son-in-law, 
apology.  Mr.  Roper,  to  furnish  him  with  an  explicit 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  any  time  between  him- 
self and  the  Nun,^  with  an  intimation  that,  if  honestly 
made,  it  would  be  accepted  in  his  favour. 

These  advances  were  met  by  More  in  the  spirit  in 
which  thoy  were  offered.  He  heartily  thanked  Crom- 
weU,  "reckoning  himself   right  deeply   beholden   to 


1-  I  tent  jovL  no  heavj  words,  but  words  of  great  comfbrt;  willing  yow 
bfOther  to  riiew  you  bow  benign  and  merciful  the  prince  was;  and  that  I 
diooght  it  expedient  for  you.  to  write  unto  bis  Highness,  and  to  recognist 
jonr  oflRtoce  and  to  desire  bis  pardon,  which  his  Grace  would  not  deny  JM 
DOW  in  your  age  and  sickness.  —  Cromwell  to  Fisher:  Suppremkm  ^  <M 
ifonoMterieSy  p.  27 

s  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Oroiliirell:  Burnet*!  CbUeckMea,  p.  850. 
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him ; "  ^   and  repli^  with  a  long,   miniite,   and  evi* 
dently  veracious  stcwy^  detailing  an  intenriew  sir 


which  he  had  held  with  the  woman  in  the  pWweubo. 
chapel  of  Sion  Monastery.  He  sent  at  the  reaaonawy. 
same  time  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  her,  and  described  various  conversations  with  the 
friars  who  were  concerned  in  the  forgery.  He  •lid 
not  deny  that  he  had  believed  the  Nun  to  have  been 
inspired,  or  that  he  had  heard  of  the  language  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  respecting  the  king.  He 
protested,  however,  that  he  had  himself  never  enteiv 
tained  a  treasonable  thought.  He  told  Cromwell  that 
**  he  had  done  a  very  meritorious  deed  in  bringing  forth 
to  light  such  detestable  hypocrisy,  whereby  every  other 
wretch  might  take  warning,  and  be  feared  to  set  forth 
their  devilish  dissembled  falsehoods  under  the  manner 
and  colour  of  the  wonderful  work  of  God."  *  More*8 
offence  had  not  been  great.  His  acknowledgments 
were  open  and  unreserved ;  and  Cromwell  laid  his 
letter  before  the  king,  adding  his  own  intercession  that 
the  matter  might  be  passed  over.  Henry  consented, 
expressing  only  his  grief  and  concern  that  Sir  ^^^  j^  p^. 
Thomas  More  should  have  acted  so  unwisely.*  ^^^' 
He  requii'ed,  nevertheless,  as  Cromwell  suggested,  that 
a  formal  letter  should  be  written,  with  a  confession  of 
fault,  and  a  i-ecjuest  for  forgiveness.  More  obeyed ; 
he  wrote,  gracefully  remindin<^  the  king  of  a  promise 
wlien  lie  resio;ned  the  chancellorship,  that  in  any  suit 
which  he  might  afterwards  have  to  his  Grace,  eithet 
touching  his  honour  or  his  profit,  he  should  find  hit 
Highness   his   good  and  gracious   lord.*     Henry  ao« 

^  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Cromwell :  Burnet's  Oofhekmea^  p.  860. 
«  n)id. 

*  More  to  Cromwell:  Stiype's  Memorials,  Vol.  I.  Appendix,  pu  191 

*  More  to  tiie  King:  Ellis,  first  series,  Tol.  II.  p.  47 
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knowledged  his  claim ;  his  name  was  stmck  out  of  the 
bill,  and  the  prosecution  against  him  was  dropped. 

Fisher's  conduct  was  veiy  different ;  his  fisiult  had 
FMieru  been  far  greater  than  More's,  and  promises 
Hifl  fault'  more  explicit  had  been  held  out  to  him  of 
deoperthar  f'orffiveness.  He  replied  to  these  promises  by 
iM  under-  an  elaborate  and  ridiculous  defence,  —  not 
tadH  writing  to  the  king,  as  Cromwell  desired  him, 

but  vifidicating  himself  as  having  committed  no  fisiult ; 
although  he  had  listened  eagerly  to  language  which 
was  only  pardonable  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  in* 
spired,  and  had  encouraged  a  nest  of  fanatics  by  his 
childish  credulity.  The  Nun  "  had  showed  him  not," 
he  said,  ^'  that  any  prince  or  temporal  lord  should  put 
the  king  in  danger  of  his  crown."  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  intended  insurrection.  He  believed  the  woman 
to  have  been  a  saint ;  he  supposed  that  she  had  herself 
Voiijofhis  ^^'^  ^^^  king  all  which  she  had  told  to  him  ; 
portion;  ^^j  therefore  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  for 
which  to  reproach  himself.^  He  was  unable  to  see  that 
the  exposure  of  the  imposture  had  imparted  a  fresh 
character  to  his  conduct,  which  he  was  bound  to  regret. 
Knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he  had  lent  his  countenance 
to  a  conspiracy  ;  and  so  long  as  he  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  indiscretion,  the  government  necessarily  would 
interpret  his  actions  in  the  manner  least  to  his  advan« 
tage. 

If  he  desired  that  his  conduct  should  be  forgotten,  it 
whieh  was  indispensable  that  he  should  change  hi& 

attitude,  and  so  Cromwell  warned  him.  *'  Ye 


desire,"  the  latter  wrote,  "  for  the  passion  of  Christ, 
that  ye  be  no  more  quickened  in  this  matter ;  for  if  ye 
be  put  to  that  strait  ye  will  not  lose  your  soul,  but  jh 

I  CromweU  to  Fiiher:  Stfprtimim  qftke  Mtmattenei,  p.  S7, 9i  leq. 
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win  speak  as  your  conscience  leadeth  jrou  ;  with  many 
more  words  of  great  courage.  My  Lord,  if  ye  had 
taken  my  counsel  sent  unto  you  by  your  brother,  and 
followed  the  same,  submitting  yourself  by  your  letter 
to  the  King's  Grace  for  your  offences  in  this  behalf,  I 
would  have  trusted  that  ye  should  never  be  quickened 
in  the  matter  more.  But  now  where  ye  take  upon  you 
to  defy  the  whole  matter  as  ye  were  in  no  de&ult,  I 
eannot  so  fer  promise  you.  Wherefore,  my  j,^^^ 
Lord,  I  would  eftsoons  advise  you  that,  lay-  SS*toiSoi- 
ing  apurt  all  such  excuses  as  ye  have  alleged  ***** 
in  your  lettei*s,  which  in  my  opinion  be  of  small  effect, 
ye  beseech  the  King's  Grace  to  be  your  gracious  lord, 
and  to  remit  unto  you  your  negligence,  oversight,  and 
offence  committed  against  his  Highness  in  this  behalf: 
and  I  dare  undertake  that  his  Highness  shall  benignly 
accept  you  into  his  gracious  favour,  all  matter  of  dis- 
pleasure past  afore  this  time  forgotten  and  forgiven."  * 

Fisher  must  have  been  a  hopelessly  impracticable 
person.  Instead  of  following  More's  example,  yjBher  again 
and  accepting  well-meant  advice,  he  persisted  J^bii wJ 
in  the  feame  tone,  arid  drew  up  an  address  to  ^^^^ 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  repeated  the  ^'^ 
defence  which  he  had  made  to  Cromwell.  He  ex- 
pressed no  sorrow  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  crim- 
inal intrigue,  no  pleasure  that  the  intrigue  had  been 
discovered  ;  and  he  doggedly  adhereu  to  his  assertions 
of  his  own  innocence.* 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  to   j>rocejd 
with   his   attainder.     The   bill  passed  three  March  e. 

.  The  Bill 

readings,   and    the  various    prisoners   were  pumi. 

1  Bvppresiion  oflht  MonaUeriei^  p.  S7,  et  seq. 

<  John  Fiflher  to  the  Lords  in  Pariiament:  EIIU  thiid  series,  YoL  U 
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summoned  to  the  Star  Chamber  to  be  heard  in  arrest 
of  jadgment.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester's  attendance 
was  dispensed  with  on  the  ground  of  illness,  and  be«- 
cause  he  had  made  his  defence  in  writing.^  Nothing 
of  consequence  was  urged  by  either  of  the  accused. 
The  bill  was  most  explicit  in  its  details,  going  carefully 
through  the  history  of  the  imposture,  and  dwelling  on 
the  separate  acts  of  each  offender.  They  were  able  to 
disprove  no  one  of  its  clauses,  and  on  the  12th  of  March 
it  was  read  a  last  time.  On  the  21st  it  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  there  remained  only  to  execute  the 
TiMNiiaMid  sentence.  The  Nun  herself,  Richard  Mas- 
i»«xeeut6<L  tcrs,  and  the  five  firiars  being  found  guilty  of 
oraoebestor  high  trcasou,  were  to  die ;  the  Bishop  of 
Abel  to  be  Rochcstcr,  Father  Abel,  Queen  Catherine's 
with  finr-        confessor,  and  tour  more,  were  sentenced  tor 

ltiLlt.iii"j».  nf 

foods.  misprision  of  treason  to  forfeiture  of  goods  and 

imprisonment.  All  other  persons  implicated,  whose 
names  did  not  appear,  were  declared  pardoned  at  the 
intercession  of  Queen  Anne.^ 

The  chief  offenders  suffered  at  Tyburn  on  the  21st 

of  April,  meeting  death  calmly,  as  it  appears ; 

receiving  a  fate  most  necessary  and  most  de- 
served,^ yet  claiming  from  us  that  partial  respect  which 
is  due  to  all  persons  who  will  risk  their  lives  in  an  un- 

1  Lordi'  JoumaU,  p.  72.  «  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12. 

*  In  a  tract  written  by  a  Dr.  Moiyson  in  defence  of  the  government, 
three  years  later,  I  find  evidence  that  a  distinction  was  made  among  the 
prisoners,  and  that  Dr.  Rocking  was  executed  with  peculiar  cruelty.  "  So« 
loa  in  crucem  actus  est  Bockingus/*  are  Moryson*s  words,  though  I  feel 
uncertain  of  the  nature  of  the  punishment  which  he  meant  to  designate. 
**  Crucifixion  *'  was  unknown  to  the  English  law ;  and  an  event  so  peculiar  aii 
the  "  crucifixion  "  of  a  monk  would  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
contemporaiy  chroniclers.  In  a  careful  diary  kept  by  a  London  merchant 
during  these  years,  which  is  in  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Balliol  Collegs,  ()z- 
fbrd,  the  whole  party  are  said  to  have  been  hanged.  —  See,  howerar, 
Apomavit^  *^rinted  by  Bertlielet,  1537. 
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■elfish  cause.  For  the  Nan  herself,  we  may  feel  even 
m  less  qualified  regret.  Before  her  death  she  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  people,  which  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries  will  not  be  read  without 
emotion. 

**  Hither  am  I  come  to  die,"  she  said,  ^^  and  I  have 
not  been  the  only  cause  of  mine  own  death,  iMtwordi 
which  most  justly  I  have  deserved ;  but  also  ftiTybun. 
I  am  the  cause  of  the  death  of  all  these  persons  which 
mt  this  time  here  sufier.  And  yet  I  am  not  so  much 
to  be  blamed,  considering  that  it  was  well  known  unto 
these  learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor  wench  without 
learning ;  and  therefore  they  might  have  easily  per- 
ceived that  the  things  which  were  done  by  me  could 
not  proceed  in  no  such  sort ;  but  their  capacities  and 
learning  could  right  well  judge  that  they  were  alto- 
gether feigned.  But  because  the  things  which  I  feigned 
were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much  praised 
me,  and  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  not  I  that  did  them.  And  I  being  puffed  up  with 
their  praises,  fell  into  a  pride  and  foolish  fantasye  with 
myself,  and  thought  I  might  feign  what  I  would,  which 
thing  hath  brought  me  to  this  case,  and  for  the  which 
I  now  cry  Grod  and  the  E[ing*s  Highness  most  heartily 
mercy,  and  desire  all  you  good  people  to  pray  to  God 
to  have  mercy  on  me,  and  on  all  them  that  here  suffer 
with  me."  ^ 

The  inferior  confederates  were  committed  to  their 
prisons  with  the  exception  only  of  Fisher,  ihiMr.te 
who,  though  sentenced,  found  mercy  thrust  ^towi™ 
upon  him,  till  by  firesh  provocation  the  miser-  «»p">*«*^ 
able  old  man  forced  himself  upon  his  fate.^ 

1  Hall,  p.  sii. 

s  Lord  Herbert  says  he  waa  pardoned;  I  do  not  find,  however,  on  wtel 
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And  now  the  closing  seal  was  to  be  afiixed  to  tho 
fiMietof  agitation  of  the  great  question  of  the  preced- 
SneoMiion.     jj^g  ye^^^    J  ji^ve  Said  that  throughout  thes^ 

years  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession  had  been  the 
Th«iiaow<  continual  anxiety  of  the  nation.  The  birth 
rityofit.  of  a  prince  or  princess  could  alone  provide 
an  absolute  security ;  and  to  beget  a  prince  appeared 
to  be  the  single  feat  which  Henry  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish. The  marriage  so  dearly  bought  had  been 
followed  as  yet  only  by  a  girl;  and  if  the  king 
were  to  die,  leaving  two  daughters  circumstanced  as 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  circumstanced,  a  dispute 
would  open  which  the  sword  only  could  decide.  To 
escape  the  certainty  of  civil  war,  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  lay  down  the  line  of  inheritance  by  a  peremp- 
tory order ;  to  cut  off  resolutely  all  rival  claims ;  and, 
in  legislating  upon  a  matter  so  vital,  and  hitherto  so 
uncertain  and  indeterminate,  to  enforce  the  decision 
with  the  most  stringent  and  exacting  penalties.  From 
the  Heptarchy  downwards  English  history  furnished 
no  fixed  rule  of  inheritance,  but  only  a  series  of  prece- 
dents of  uncertainty ;  and  while  at  no  previous  time 
had  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  been  of  a  na- 
ture so  legitimately  embarrassing,  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land with  the  pope  and  with  foreign  powers  doubly 
enhanced  the  danger.  But  I  will  not  use  my  own 
language  on  so  important  a  subject.  The  preamble  of 
the  Act  of  Succession  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act. 

^'  In  their  most  humble  wise  show  unto  your  Majesty 
your  most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal   and  the   Commons,   in    thii 

aothoritj:  but  he  was  certainly  not  impriaoned,  nor  was  the  sditMMa  nf 
>rihtt«e  enforced  againat  him. 
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present  parlimnent  assembled ;  that  since  it  is  the  nat- 
ural inclination  of  every  man  gladly  and  will-  inaamuch  m 
ingly  to  provide  for  the   safety  of  both  his  questioned 

^  "^  *  .  .  atl«  to  tb« 

title  and  succession,  although  it  touch  only  throooiiea 

I  •  •       X  J.I.        r  i.      •    u;      in  the  king, 

lus  private  cause  ;  we  therefore,  most  nght-  ««i  in  hia 
ful  and  dreadful  Sovereign  Lord,  reckon  our-  iwiw ; 
selves  much  more  bounden  to  beseech  and  in  treat  your 
Highness  (although  we   doubt  not  of  your  princely 
heart  and  wisdom,  mixed  with  a  natural  affection  to  the 
same)  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  most  perfect  surety 
of  both  you  and  of  your  most  lawful  successors  and 
heirs,  upon  whic^h  dependeth  all  our  joy  and  wealth ; 
in  whom  also  is  united  and  knit  the  only  mere  true 
iQheritance  and  title  of  this  realm  without  any  contra- 
diction.    We,   your  said  most  humble  and  Andinu- 
obedient  servants,  call  to  our  remembrance  times  pMta 
the  great  divisions  which  in  times  past  hath  raooeMkm 
been  in  this  realm  by  reason  of  several  titles  ooeasions 
pretended  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  same ;  ftuion  and 
^diich  some  time  and  for  the  most  part  ensued  the  realm, 
by  occasion  of  ambiguity,  and  [by]  doubts  then  not  so 
perfectly  declared  but  that  men  might  upon  froward 
mtents  expound  them  to  every  man's  sinister  appetite 
and  affection  after  their  senses ;  whereof  hath  ensued 
great  destruction  and  efiusion  of  man's  blood,  as  well 
of  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  as  of  other  the  subjects 
and   specially  inheritors  in  the  same.     The  Bacaiwt 
greatest  occasion  thereof  hath  been  because  bSS"i»* 
no  perfect  and  substantial  provision  by  law  J?^?Shi. 
hath  been  made  within  this  realm  itself  when  '»«^**»«^ 
doubts   and  questions  have   been  moved ;  by  reason 
whereof  the  Bishops  of  Bome  and  See  Apostolic  have 
presumed  in  times  past  to  invest  who  should  please 
Ihem  to  inherit  in  other  men's  kingdoms  and  dominionSi 
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which  thing  we  your  most  humble  subjects,  both  spirit- 
oal  and  tempond,  do  much  abhor  and  detest.  And 
AndbaoMiM  sometimes  other  foreign  princes  and  poten- 
•rtte  po^M*  ^tes  of  sundry  degrees,  minding  rather  dis* 
S|^  prinoM  tension  and  discord  to  continue  in  the  realm 
JJStto^lS  *h*^  charity,  equity,  or  unity,  have  many 
•"°'^"^°'  times  supported  wrong  titles,  whereby  they 
might  the  more  easily  and  fkcilly  aspire  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  same. 

**  The  continuance  and  sufferance  of  these  things, 
TiMking*!  deeply  considered  and  pondered,  is  too  dan- 
SStui^'  gerous  and  perilous  to  be  suffered  any  longer ; 
SSJ'gttS'  ^^^  *oo  much  contrary  to  unity,  peace,  and 
SSr^hi  tranquillity,  being  greatly  reproachable  and 
tt^ybS^n-  dishonourable  to  the  whole  realm.  And  in 
thOT?ty^of"  consideration  thereof,  your  said  subjects,  call- 
''•'"■°**°**  ing  further  to  their  remembrance,  that  the 
good  unity,  peace,  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  specially 
and  principally,  above  all  worldly  things,  consisteth  in 
the  surety  and  certainty  of  the  procreation  and  posterity 
of  your  Highness,  in  whose  most  Royal  person  at  this 
time  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  do  therefore  most  humbly 
beseech  your  Highness  that  it  may  be  enacted,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
the  Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled  — 

"  1.  That  the  marriage  between  your  Highness  and 
I.  That  th«  *'^®  Lady  Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  Prince 
5J^*{gJ  Arthur,  be  declared  to  have  been  from  the 
MiMTOhi.  beginning,  null,  the  issue  of  it  illegitimate, 
S?bS<>  ^"^  ^®  separation  pronounced  by  the  Arch- 
■*"*•  bishop  of  Canterbury  good  and  valid. 

**  2.  That  the  marriage  between  your  Highness  and 
1  ThAttiM  your  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  wife, 
wtth  QvMn     Queen  Anne,  be  established  and  held  good, 
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■nd  taken  for  undoabtfuL  true,  sincere,  and  Amwiigotd 

and  idiMMNt9r 

perfect,  ever  hereafter.**  ^ 

The  act  then  assamed  a  general  character,  laying 
down  a  table  of  prohibited   degrees,  within  That  the 
which  marriage  might  not  under  any  pretence  &^jj*^ 
be  i.i  future  contracted  ;  and  demanding  that  SSi^^?^ 
any   marriage   which    might    already    exist  **^ 
within   those   degrees   should    be   at   once   dissolved. 
After  this  provision,  it  again  returned  to  the  king,  and 
fixed  the  order  in  which  his  children  by  Queen  Anne 
were  to  succeed.     The  details  of  the  regulations  were 
minute  and  elaborate,  and  the  rule  to  be  observed  was 
the  same  as  that  which  exists  at  present.     First,**  the 
sons  were  to  succeed  with  their  heirs ;  if  sons  failed, 
then  the  daughters,  with  their  heirs.     And,  in  conclu 
sion,  it  was  resolved,  that  any  person    who  And  that 
should  maliciously  do  anything   by  writing,  Jj^^^j 
printing,  or  other  external  act  or  deed  to  the  SlfJ^S? 
peril  of  the  king,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  his  £JSJ,^iiSf* 
marriage  with  Queen  Anne,  or  to  the  dero-  Jjul^of 
gation  of  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  should  be  ^'^^"^ 
held  guilty  of  high  treason ;  and  whoever  should  speak 
against  that  marriage,  should  be   held  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason ; — severe  enactments,  such  as  could 
not  be  justified  at  ordinary  times,  and  such  as,  if  the 
times  had  been  ordinary,  would  not  have  been  thought 
necessary  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  country  could  not 
tolerate  an  uncertainty  of  title  in  the  heir  to  the  crown ; 
and   the   title  could   only  be   secured   by  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  discussion  of  dangerous  questions. 

The  mere  enactment  of  a  statute,  whatever  penaltiei 
were  attached  to  the  violation  of  it,  was  still,  however, 

^  Thia  is  the  subfUnoe  of  the  proviaione,  which  are,  of  coiine,  madb 
abridged 
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an  insufficient  safeguard*  The  recent  investigatiop 
had  revealed  a  spirit  of  disloyalty,  where  such  a  spirit 
had  not  been  expected.  The  deeper  the  inquiry  had 
penetrated,  the  more  clearly  appeared  tokens,  if  not 
of  conspiracy,  yet  of  excitement,  of  doubt,  of  agitation, 
of  alienated  feeHng,  if  not  of  alienated  act.  All  the 
symptoms  were  abroad  which  provide  disaffection  with 
its  (^portunity;  and  in  the  natural  confusion  which 
attended  the  revolt  from  the  papacy,  the  obligations 
of  diity,  both  political  and  religious,  liad  become  ii^defi* 
oite  and  contradictory,  pointing  in  all  directions,  like 
the  magnetic  needle  in  a  thunderstorm. 

It  was  thought   well,  therefore,   to   vest  a  power 
AUnnoiis,    in  the  crown,  of  trying  the  tempers  of  sus- 

E'MMuo,  pected  persons,  and  examining;  them  upon 
caUed  upon  oatli,  OS  to  toeu*  wiUingness  to  mamtam  the 
thisMt  decision  of  parliament.  This  measure  was 
a  natural  corollary  of  the  statute,  and  depended  for 
its  justification  on  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  state  was  exposed.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  legitimacy  of  the  king's  children,  or  of  the  pope's 
power  in  England,  was  not  dangerous,  it  was  im- 
just  to  interfere  with  the  natural  liberty  of  speech  or 
thought.  If  it  was  dangerous,  and  if  the  state  had 
cause  for  supposing  that  opinions  of  the  kind  might 
spread  in  secret  so  long  as  no  opportunity  was  offered 
for  djetecting  their  progress,  to  require  the  oath  was 
m  measure  of  reasonable  self-defence,  not  permissible 
only,  but  in  a  hicrh  degree  necessary  and  right. 

Under  the  impression,  then,  that  the  circumstances 
▲oommift-     of  the  couutrv  demanded  extraordinary  pre- 

■Son  appoint-  ,     ,  . 

•4totak«  cautions,  a  commission  was  appointed,  con- 
lion.  sisting  of   the    Archbishop   of   Canterbury, 

the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Suffolk ;  and  these  four,  or  any  three  of  them, 
were  empowered  to  administer,  at  the  pleasure  of  Uie 
king,  ^^  to  all  and  singular  liege  subjects  of  the  realm/* 
the  following  oath :  — 

^^  Ye  shall  swear  to  bear  jour  faith,  trutli,  and  obe- 
dience only  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  to  the  ifaniha). 

Tarmfl  of  Hm 

iieirs  of  his  body,  according  to  the  limitation  oath  to  um 
and  rehearsal  within  the  statute  of  succession ;  soooeadoa. 
and  not  to  any  other  within  this  realm,  or  foreign  au- 
thority, prince,  or  potentate :  and  in  case  any  oatib  be 
made  or  hath  been  made  by  you  to  any  other  person  or 
per8<His,  that  then  you  do  repute  the  same  as  vain  and 
fumihilate  :  and  that  to  your  cunning,  wit,  and  utmost 
of  your  power,  without  guile,  fraud,  or  other  undue 
means,  ye  shall  observe,  keep,  maintain,  and  defend 
this  act  above  specified,  and  all  the  whole  contents  and 
effects  thereof;  and  all  other  acts  and  statutes  made 
since  the  beginning  of  this  present  parliament,  in  con- 
firmation or  for  due  execution  of  the  same,  or  of  any- 
thing therein  contained.  And  thus  ye  shall  do  against 
all  manner  of  persons,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  degree, 
or  condition  soever  they  be  ;  and  in  no  wise  do  or  at- 
tempt, or  to  your  power  suffer  to  be  done  or  attempted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  thing  or  things,  privily  or 
apertly,  to  the  let,  hindrance,  damage,  or  derogatioii 
thereof,  by  any  manner  of  means,  or  for  any  pretence 
or  cause,  so  help  you  God  and  all  saints.*'^ 


^  Lordi^  JoumaU^  yol.  I.  p.  82.  An  act  was  also  passed  in  this  saaiion 
**  against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.*'  We  trace  it  fai  its 
progresf  through  the  House  of  Lords.  {LortW  JmimaU^  Parliament  of 
1&33-34.)  It  received  the  royal  assent  (ibid.),  and  is  subsequently  aUuded 
to  in  the  10th  of  the  28th  of  Henxy  VIII.,  as  well  as  in  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion dated  June,  1684;  and  yet  it  is  not  on  the  Roll,  nor  do  I  anywhere 
find  traces  of  it  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  act  against  payseol 
•f  Peter's  Pence,  for  in  the  LmxU^  J<mnut$  the  two  acts  axe  separately 
DMotiooed.    It  received  the  royal  tMeijit  on  the  30th  of  March,  while  that 
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With  this  last  resolution  the  House  rose,  having  sat 
■eventj-five  days,  and  despatched  their  business  swifUy. 
4pru  7.  A  week  later,  die  news  arrived  from  Rome 
irriresin       that  there  too  all  was  at  length  over;  that 

Bugland  that      .  ,        •  . 

th«  pope  haa  the  causo  was  decided,  and  decided  against  the 
taDM  king.     The   history  of  the  closing  catastro- 

phe nf  as  obscure  as  it  is  strange,  and  the  account  of 
die  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about  is  unfortu- 
nately incomplete  in  many  important  particulars.  The 
OQtlind  only  can  be  apprehended,  and  that  very  imper- 
fectly. 

On  the  receipt  in  Paris  of  the  letter  in  which  Henry 
migioQof  threatened  to  organize  a  Protestant  confed- 
JfpSfJJ  eracy,  Du  Bellay,  in  genuine  anxiety  for  the 
"**^  welfere  of  Christendom,  had  volunteered  his 

services  for  a  final  elBTort.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  courts  at  Rome  were  already  busy  with 
the  great  cause ;  but  the  king's  evident  reluctance  to 
brefJc  with  the  Catholic  powers  gave  room  for  hope 
that  something  might  still  be  done  ;  and  going  in  per- 
son to  England,  the  bishop  had  induced  Henry,  at  the 
last  extremity,  either  to  entrust  him  with  representative 
powers,  or  else  to  allow  him  after  all  to  make  some 
kind  of  concession.  I  am  unable  to  learn  the  extent 
to  which  Henry  yielded,  but  that  an  ofier  was  made 
of  some  kind  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  story.^ 

agftintt  Petor*B  Pence  was  suspended  till  the  7th  of  April.  It  contained, 
•Iso,  an  indirect  assertion  that  the  king  was  Head  of  the  English  Church, 
•ooording  to  the  title  which  had  been  given  him  by  Convocation.  (King's 
Proclamation:  Foxe,  Vol.  V.  p.  69.)  For  some  cause  or  other,  the  act  at 
the  last  moment  must  have  been  withdrawn. 

1  See  Bumet,  Vol.  I.  pp.  220, 221 :  Vol.  III.  p.  135 ;  and  Lord  Herbert.  Dn 
BellAy's  brother,  the  author  of  the  memoirs,  says  that  the  king,  at  the 
Mihop's  entreaty,  promised  that  if  the  pope  would  delay  sentence,  and  send 
'*Jiidg«8  to  hear  the  matter,  he  would  himself  fbrbear  to  do  what  he  pio* 
poeed  to  do/*  —  that  is,  septnte  wholly  from  the  See  of  Rome.    If  this  is 
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The  winter  was  very  cold,  but  the  bishop  made  his 
WEj  to  Rome  with  the  haste  of  good  will,  and  arrived 
in  time  to  stay  judgment,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
being  pronounced.     It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  as  if 
he   wor.Id   succeed.     He   was   permitted   to  Atflnt^wifh 
make   engagements  on  the  part  of  Henry;  ^ivacomt. 
and  that   time  might  be  allowed  for  communication 
with  England,  the  pope  agreed  to  delay  sentence  til] 
the    23d    of  March.      The    bishop's    terms  Tb«bMiop 
were  approved  by  the  king,  and  a  courier  ofwuch 
was  sent  off  with  letters  of  confirmation ;  Sir  pro^M,  and 
Edward  Kanie  and  Dr.   Revett   following  aoouier 
leisurely,   with   a  more   ample   commission.  Mnt. 
The  stone  which  had   been  laboriously  rolled  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  was  trembling  on  the  brink,  and  in 
a  moment  might  rebound  into  the  plain. 

But  this  was  not  to  be  the  end.     Some  accidental 
cause  delayed  the  courier ;  the  23d  of  Maroli  The  courier 

'is  delftTed  OQ 

came,  and  he  had  not  arrived.     Du  Bellay  then»d. 
implored  a  further  respite.      The  Kmg  ot    arediridedi 
England,  he  said,  had  waited  six  years ;  it  deeide 
was  not  a  great  thing  for  the  papal  council  to  Sjo^uid 
wait  six  days.     The  cardinals  were  divided ;  pitmounced. 
but  the  Spanish  party  were  the  strongest,  and  when 
the  votes  were  taken  carried  the  day.     The  die  was 
cast,  and  the  pope,  in  spite  of  himself,  Yum  promises, 
and  his  conscience,  drove  at  length  upon  the  rocks  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  drifting.^    In  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  he  pro- 
nounced the  original  marriage  to  have  been  valid,  the 

true,  the  sending  **  judges  "  must  slliide  to  the  **  sending  them  to  Cam* 
bny/*  which  had  been  proposed  at  Maneflles. 

1  See  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  dated  March  99,  in  Legnuid 
A  paraphrase  is  given  bj  Bomet,  Vol.  HI.  p.  188. 
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dispensation  hj  which  it  was  permitted  to  have  lieeo 
Bmcymut  legal ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  Henry, 
mitforb  King  of  England,  should  he  fail  in  obedience 
«ttod.  to  tliis  judgment,  was  declared  to  be  excom- 

municate from  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  to 
have  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 

Lest  the  censures  should  be  discredited  by  a  blank 


imperi-    discharge,  engagements  were  entered  into, 
ChMTiM   that  within  four  months  of  the  promulirati<m 


ttMHoiflnoe  of  the  sentence,  the  emperor  would  invade 
England,  and  Henry  should  be  deposed.^  The  im- 
perialists illuminated  Rome  ;  cannon  were  fired  ;  bon- 
fires blazed;  and  great  bodies  of  men  paraded  the 
streets  with  shouts  of  **  the  Empire  and  Spain."  ^  Al« 
ready,  in  their  eager  expectation,  England  was  a  second 
Netherlands,  a  captured  province  under  the  regency  of 
Catherine  or  Mary. 

Two  days  later,  the  courier  arrived.  The  pope,  at 
the  entreaties  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  reassembled  the 
consistory,  to  consider  whether  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken  should  be  undone.  They  sat  debating  all 
night,  and  the  result  was  nothing.  No  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  cardinals,  Du  Bellay  said,  for 
they  spoke  one  way,  and  voted  another.^ 

Thus  all  was  over.  In  a  scene  of  general  helpless- 
ness the  long  drama  closed,  and,  what  we  call  accident, 
for  want  of  some  better  word,  cut  the  knot  at  last  over 
which  human  incapacity  had  so  vainly  laboured.  The 
Bishop  of  Paris  retired  from  Rome  in  despair.  On  his 
way   back,   he    met    the  English    commissioners    at 

1  PromisiitiB  predeoesaori  meo  qood  si  sententiam  contra  ragem  AngUa 
taHMtt,  Cmnr  iUmn  infta  qnatoor  menMa  erat  inrasimu,  et  ragno  Mcpal- 
fonu.  —  State  Pcperg,  Vol.  VH.  p.  879. 

•  Latter  of  Dn  Bailor  iaLigniid. 

•  n>id. 
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Bologna,  ani  told  them  that  their  emmd  was  hopeless, 
and  that  they  need  not  proceed.  **  When  j^  ^^^ 
we  asked  him,"  wrote  Sir  Edward  Kame  to  !5*~** 
the  king,  *^  the  cause  of  snch  has^  process,  b/tSf^io. 
he  made  answer  that  the  imperialists  at  Rome  2|^£^1[|| 
had  strengthened  themselves  in  snch  a  man-  i^><>s°^^- 
ner,  that  the j  coacted  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give 
sentence  contrary  to  his  own  mind,  and  the  expectatioo 
of  himself  and  of  ihe  French  king.  He  showed  us  also 
that  the  Ladj  Princess  Dowager  sent  lately,  in  the 
month  of  March  past,  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  also  to  her  proctors,  whereby  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  much  moved  for  her  part.  The  imperials,  before 
the  sentence  was  given,  promised,  in  the  emperor's  be* 
half,  that  he  would  be  the  executor  of  the  sentence."  ^ 
This  is  all  which  we  are  able  to  say  of  the  immediate 
catastrophe  which  decided  the  iate  of  JBngland,  and 
through  England,  of  the  world.  The  deep  impenetra- 
ble fiJsehood  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  prevents  us 
jBrom  discovering  with  what  intentions  the  game  of  the 
last  few  weeks  or  months  had  been  played  ;  it  is  8u£S- 
dent  for  Englishmen  to  remember,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  explanation  of  his  conduct,  the  pope,  in 
the  concluding  passage  of  his  connexion  with  this 
country,  furnished  the  most  signal  justification  which 
was  ever  given  for  the  revolt  from  an  abused  authority* 
The  supreme  judge  in  Christendom  had  for  six  years 
trifled  with  justice,  out  of  fear  of  an  earthly  prince  $ 
he  concluded  these  years  with  uniting  the  extreme  cf 
folly  with  the  extreme  of  improbity,  and  pronounced  a 
sentence,  willingly  or  unwilKngly,  which  he  had  ao* 
knowledged  to  be  unjust. 

1  SirEdwafdKmeandDr.Beyettlo  Heuy  Vm.!  Aato /\y«n^  T«l 
m.  pp.  598, 564. 
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Charity  may  possibly  ac<^iiit  Clement  of  conscious 
PapAidi.  duplicity.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
•**°***^'  waited  upon  fortune,  and  waited  always  with- 
out success ;  who  gave  his  word  as  the  interest  of  the 
moment  su^ested,  trusting  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  observe  it;  and  who  was  too  long  accustomed  to 
break  his  promises  to  look  with  any  particular  alarm  on 
that  contingency.  It  is  possible,  also,  —  for  of  this 
Clement  was  capable,  —  that  he  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning the  conclusion  to  which  he  would  at  last  be 
driven  ;  that  he  had  engaged  himself  with  Charles  to 
decide  in  Catherine's  favour  as  distinctly  as  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  with  Francis  to  decide  against  her ;  and 
that  all  his  tortuous  scheming  was  intended  either  to 
weary  out  the  patience  of  the  King  of  England,  or  to 
entangle  him  in  acknowledgments  from  which  he 
would  not  be  able  to  extricate  himself. 

He  was  mistaken,  certainly,  in  the  temper  of  the 
Okmoii  hMd  English  nation ;  he  believed  what  the  friars 
^S2f^  told  him ;  and  trusting  to  the  promises  of  dis- 
SffSh^t^!  affection,  insurrection,  invasion — those  iffnes 
**»  fatui  which  for  sixty  years  floated  so.  delu- 

sively before  the  Italian  imagination,  he  imagined,  per- 
haps, that  he  might  trifle  with  Henry  with  impunity. 
This  only  is  impossible,  that,  if  he  had  seriously  in* 
tended  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
French  king,  the  accidental  delay  of  a  courier  could 
have  made  so  large  a  difference  in  his  determination. 
But  hiM  trot  ^^  ^  ^^^  possiblc  that,  if  he  had  assured  him 
^^^j^^.  self,  as  he  pretended,  that  justice  was  on  the 
**^'  side  against  which  he  had  declared,  he  would 

not  have  availed  himself  of  any  pretext  to  retreat 
from  a  position  which  ought  to  have  been  intolerable 
to  him. 
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The  question,  however,  had  ended,  **  as  all  things  in 
this  world  do  have  their  end."     The  news  of  j.„aioto 
the  sentence  arrived  in  England  at  the  begin-  J^JJ^J^ 
ning  of  April,  with  an  intimation  of  the  en-  **'  **'**^ 
gagements  which  had  been  entered  upon  by  the  impe- 
rial ambassador  for  an  invasion.     Du  Bellay  returned 
to  Paris  fit  the  same  time,  to  report  the  failure  of  his 
undertaking;  and  Francis,   disappointed,   angry,   and 
«Jarmed,  sent  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  London  with  prom- 
ises of  support  if  an  attempt  to  invade  was  really  made, 
and  with  a  warning  at  the  same  time  to  Henry  to  pre- 
pare for  danger.     Troops  were  gatherinfi:  in  Prepanttkm 
Flanders;  detachments  were   on   their   way  foraain?a- 
cut  of  Italy,  Grermany,  and  Bohemia,  to  be  land, 
followed  by  three   thousand  Spaniards,   and  perhaps 
many  more  ;  and  the  object  avowed  for  these  prepara- 
tions was   wholly  incommensurate  with   their  magni- 
tude.^    For  his  own  sake,  Francis  could  not  permit  a 
successful  invasion  of  England,  unless,  indeed,  he  him- 
self was  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  therefore,  with  entire 
sincerity,  he  offered  his  services.     The  cordial  under- 
standing for  which  Henry  had  hoped  was  at  an  end ; 
but  the  political  confederacy  remained,  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  combined  for  the  present 
to  preserve  unbroken. 

Guise  proposed  another  interview  at  Calais  between 
the  sovereigns.  The  king  for  the  moment  fy^;^^ 
was  afraid  to  leave  England,'  lest  the  oppor-  fej^^ 

Hvnzy. 

1  BtaU  Papert,  Vol.  VII.  p.  560,  et  seq. 

s  Hi8  Highness,  considering  the  time  and  the  malice  of  the  emperonr^ 
cannot  c<mvenientlj  pass  ont  of  the  realm — since  he  leaveth  behind  him 
another  daughter  and  a  mother,  with  their  friends,  maligning  his  enter* 
prises  in  this  behalf — who  bearing  no  small  grudge  against  his  most 
entirely  beloved  Queen  Anne,  and  his  yomig  daughter  the  princess,  mjght 
psfehance  in  his  absence  take  occasion  to  ouogitate  and  piactiBe  with  thdi 
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tnnitj  should  be  made  use  of  for  an  insurrection  ;  but 
whiehHeaiy  pnidence  taught  him,  though  disappointed 
IHj^f^,^  in  Francis,  to  make  the  best  of  a  connexion 
{jJ^jSJSto  ^^^  convenient  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Grer- 
UMAbMBM.  jjjj^jj  league  was  left  in  abeyance  till  the  im- 
mediate danger  was  passed,  and  till  the  efiect  of  the 
shock  in  England  itself  had  been  first  experienced. 
ibtrrBiwh  He  gladly  accepted,  in  lien  of  it,  an  ofier  that 
ttu<£^.  the  French  fleet  should  guard  the  Channel 
through  the  summer;  and  meanwhile,  he  collected  him- 
self  resolutely  to  abide  the  issue,  whatever  the  issue 
was  to  be. 

The  Tudor  spirit  was  at  length  awake  in  the  Eng- 
iflbetorth«  lish  sovereign.  He  had  exhausted  the  re- 
upon  Henry,  sources  of  paticncc  ;  he  had  stooped  even  to 
indignity  to  avoid  the  conclusion  which  had  come  at 
last.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  meet  defiance  by 
defiance,  and  accept  the  position  to  which  the  pope 
had  driven  him.  In  quiet  times  occasionally  wayward 
and  capricious,  Henry,  like  Elizabeth  after  him,  re- 
served his  noblest  nature  for  the  moments  of  danger, 
and  was  ever  greatest  when  peril  was  most  immediate. 
Woe  to  those  who  crossed  him  now,  for  the  time  was 
grown  stem,  and  to  trifle  further  was  to  Le  lost.  The 
suspended  act  of  parhament  was  made  law  on  the  day 
April  7.  0^  would  seem)  of  the  arrival  of  the  ser.- 
23SSrS?  tence.  Convocation,  which  was  still  sitting, 
5JJJii^*5boi  hurried  through  a  declaration  that  the  pope 
"*^'  had  no  more  power  in   England   than   any 

other  bishop.^  Five  years  before,  if  a  heretic  had  ven- 
tured so  desperate  an  opinion,  the  clergy  would  have 

Mid  friends  matien  of  no  Bmall  peril  to  his  rojral  person,  realm,  and  lub- 
lectB.  —  BUtU  Papen,  Vo].  VU.  p,  560. 
^  Lotd  Herbert* 
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shat  their  i^ars  and  nm  upon  him :  now  they  only  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  precipitate  obsequiousness. 
The  houses  of  the  Observants  at  Canterbury  and 
Greenwich,  which  had  been  implicated  with  the  Nun 
of  Kent,  were  suppressed,  and  the  brethren  were  scat- 
tered among  monasteries  where  they  could  be  under 
surveillance.  The  Nun  and  her  friends  were  sent  to 
execution.^  The  ordnance  stores  were  examined,  the 
repairs  of  the  navy  were  hastened,  and  the  Thegsni- 
garrisons  were  strengthened  along  the  coast.  stnngauntA 
Everywhere  the  realm  armed  itself  for  the  comu. 
struggle,  looking  well  to  the  joints  of  its  harness  and 
to  the  temper  of  its  weapons. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  Statute  of  Suc- 


cession opened  its  sittm£:s  to  receive  the  oaths  The 
of  allegiance.  Now,  more  than  ever,  was  it  r«ceiTBtiM 
necessary  to  try  men's  dispositions,  when  the  k«iaim 
pope  had  challenged  their  obedience.  In  words  all 
went  well :  the  peers  swore ;  bishops,  abbots,  priom, 
heads  of  colleges,  swore  *  with  scarcely  an  exception,  — 
the  nation  seemed  to  unite  in  an  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  freedom.  In  one  quarter  only,  and  that  a  very 
painful  one,  was  there  refusal.  It  was  found  solely 
among  the  persons  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late 
conspiracy.  Neither  Sir  Thomas  More  nor  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  could  expect  that  their  recent  conduct 
would  exempt  them  from  an  obligation  which  the.  peo- 
ple generally  accepted  with  good  will.  They  had  con- 
nected themselves,  perhaps  unintentionally,  with  a  body 

1  I  mantioned  their  ezecatUm  in  oomiexioii  with  their  sentence;  bat  it 
iid  not  take  pUoe  till  the  SOdi  of  April,  a  month  after  their  attainder:  and 
delay  of  this  kind  was  veiy  nniuaal  in  caees  of  high  treason.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  their  final  sentence  was  in  &ct  pronounced  by  the  pope. 

s  The  oatk  i  of  a  great  many  are  in  Rymer,  VoL  VI.  part  8,  p.  IH 
•tieq. 
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of  confessed  traitors.  An  opportunity  was  offered 
them  of  giving  evidence  of  their  loyalty,  and  escaping 
from  the  shadow  of  distrust.  More  had  been  treated 
leniently  ;  Fisher  had  been  treated  far  more  than  leni- 
ently. It  was  both  fiiir  and  natural  that  they  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  proof  that  their  lesson  had  not 
been  learnt  in  vain  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  other  persons,  if 
they  had  been  passed  over,  could  have  been  called  upon 
to  swear,  for  no  other  persons  had  laid  themselves  open 
lo  80  just  suspicion. 

Their  conduct  so  exactly  tallied,  that  they  must 
arThomM  havo  agreed  beforehand  on  the  course  which 
J|55i?^  they  would  adopt;  and  in  following  the 
■*'^-  details,  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  with 

the  nobler  figure. 

The  commissioners  sate  at  the  archbishop's  palace 
at  Lambeth ;  and  at  the  end  of  April,  Sir  Thomas 
More  received  a  summons  to  appear  before  them.^  He 
was  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where  for  the  last  two 
years  he  had  lived  in  deep  retirement,  making  ready 
for  evil  times.  Those  times  at  length  were  come.  On 
the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  present  himself,  he 
BAeonftisM  coufesscd  and  received  the  sacrament  in 
^nrchf  Chelsea  church ;  and  "  whereas,"  says  his 
great-grandson,  "  at  other  times,  before  he  parted  from 
his  wife  and  children,  they  used  to  bring  him  to  his 
boat,  and  he  there  kissing  them  bade  them  farewell,  at 
this  time  he  suffered  none  of  them  to  follow  him  forth 
of  his  gate,  but  pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  with 

1  His  greit^;nuidflon*B  histoiy  of  him  (Itfe  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
Ontmen  More,  writter  About  1690,  published  1627,  with  m  dedicadon  to 
H«iirietU  Maria)  is  incorrect  in  so  manj  instances  that  1  follow  it  with  hesi- 
tation ;  but  the  account  of  the  present  matter  is  derived  from  Mr.  Boper, 
ICore*s  son-in-law,  who  accompanied  him  to  Lambeth,  and  it  is  incidentals^ 
emflrmed  in  various  details  hj  More  himselfl 
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a  heavy  heart  he  took  boat  with  his  son  Roper."  ^    He 
was  leaving  his  home  for  the  last  time,  and  Apia». 
he  knew  it.     He  sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  bin^ SlmI- 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  start,  said,  *^  I  thank  ^^*^' 
our  Lord,  the   field  is  won."     Lambeth   Palace  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  come  on  the  same  errand 
with  himself.     More  was  called  in   early,  and  found 
Cromwell  present  with  the  four  commissioners,   and 
also  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.     The  oath  TbeMthk 
was  read  to  him.     It  implied  that  he  should  I^^^ 
keep  the  statute  of  succession  in  all  its  parts,  ^"^^  ^^ 
and  he  desired  to  see  the  statute  itself.     He  read  it 
through,  and  at  once  replied  that  others  might  do  as 
they  pleased ;  he  would  blame  no  one  for  taking  the 
oath ;  but  for  himself  it  was  impossible.     He  would 
swear  willingly  to  the  part  of  it  which  secured  the 
succession  to  the  children  of  Queen  Anne.^    That  was 
a  matter  on  which  parliament  was  competent  to  decide, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  make  objections.     If  he  might 
be  allowed  to  take  an  oath  to  this  portion  of  the  statute 
in  language  of  his  own,  he  would  do  it ;  but  as  the 
words  stood,  he  would  ^*  peril  his  soul "  by  using  them. . 
The  Lord  Chancellor   desired  him  to  reconsider  his 
answer.     He  retired  to  the  garden,  and  in  H«kdMiMi 
his  absence  others  were  called  m;  among  JJJS23«^ 
them  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  refiised  yilbS?a7* 
In  the  same  terms.     More  was  then  recalled.  }g;^iyiy 
lie  was  asked  if  he  persisted  ia  his  resolu-  gfDfTTJiff' 
^on ;  and  when  he  replied  that  he  did,  he  ■^'^''^ 
Tas  requested  to  state  his  reasons.     He  said  that  he 
>a8  airaid  of  increasing  the  king's  diqileasnre,  but  if 

*  More  held  eztnme  npablicaii  opiiiiooi  fHi  ttif  tmim  of  knigB,  liiiliUm 
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he  could  be  assured  that  he  might  explam  himself  safeljr, 
he  was  ready  to  do  so.  If  his  objection  could  then  be 
answered  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  swear ;  in  the 
meantime,  he  repeated,  very  explicitly,  that  he  judged 
no  one  —  he  spoke  only  for  himself. 

An  opening  seemed  to  be  offered  in  these  expressions 
ij„j„nj„  which  was  caught  at  by  Cranmer's  kind- 
tSiM^JT  hearted  casuistry.  If  Sir  Thomas  More 
wftforhim,  cq^jj  ^Qt  Condemn  others  for  taking  the 
oath,  the  archbishop  said.  Sir  Thomas  More  could  not 
be  sure  that  it  was  sin  to  take  it ;  while  his  duty  to  his 
king  and  to  the  parUament  was  open  and  unquestioned. 

More  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but  he  speedily  recov- 
ered his  firmness.  He  had  considered  what 
he  ought  to  do,  he  said ;  his  conscience  was 
clear  about  it,  and  he  could  say  no  more  than  he  had 
said  already.  They  continued  to  argue  with  him,  but 
witho«t  effect ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind ;  the  victory, 
as  he  said,  had  been  won. 

Cromwell  was  deeply  affected.  In  his  passionate 
regret,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  had  rather  his  only  son 
had  lost  his  head  than  that  More  should  have  refused 
the  oath.  No  one  knew  better  than  Cromwell  that 
intercession  would  be  of  no  further  use ;  that  he  could 
not  himself  a  t^.se  the  king  to  give  way.  The  parlia- 
ment, after  grave  consideration,  had  passed  a  law  which 
they  held  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country ; 
and  two  persons  of  high  rank  refused  obedience  to  it, 
whose  example  would  tell  in  every  English  household. 
Either,  therefore,  the  act  was  not  worth  the  parchment 
on  which  it  was  written,  or  the  penalties  of  it  must  be 
enforced :  no  middle  way,  no  compromise,  no  acquies* 
cent  reservations,  could  in  such  a  case  be  admitted. 
The  law  must  have  its  way. 
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The  recusants  were  committed  for  four  days  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  and  M<m,  with 
the  council  met  to  determine  on  the  course  to  eomWfctedto 
be  pursued.  Their  offence,  by  the  act,  was  of  um  Abboi 
misprision  of  treason.  On  the  other  hand,  iter, 
they  had  both  offered  to  acknowledge  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  as  the  law&l  heir  to  the  throne;  and  the 
question  was  raised  whether  this  offer  should  be  ao- 
cepted.  It  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  that  Debate  in 
the  form  should  be  altered,  not  for  them  only,  ***•  ^'**™*^ 
but  for  every  man.  If  persons  of  their  rank  and  noto- 
riety  were  permitted  to  swear  with  a  qualification,  the 
same  privilege  must  be  conceded  to  all.  But  there 
was  so  much  anxiety  to  avoid  extremities,  and  so  warm 
a  regard  was  personally  felt  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  that 
this  objection  was  not  allowed  to  be  fatal.  It  was 
thought  that  possibly  an  exception  might  be  made,  yet 
kept  a  secret  from  the  world ;  ani  the  fact  that  they 
had  sworn  under  any  form  might  go  far  -to  silence  ob- 
jectors and  reconcile  the  better  claw  of  the  disaffected.^ 
This  view  was  particularly  urged  by  Cran-  o,.nnier 
mer,  always  gentle,  hoping,  and  illogical.^  aJSTiMy* 
But,  in  fact,  secresy  was  imponuble.  If  fa^^dStd 
More's  discretion  could  have  been  relied  **™' 
upon,  Fisher's  babbling  tongue  wonld  have  trumpeted 
his  victory  to  all  the  winds.  Nor  would  the  govern- 
ment consent  to  pass  censure  on  its  own  conduct  by 
evading  the  question  whether  the  act  was  or  was  not 
ju9U  If  it  was  not  just,  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained 
at  all ,  if  it  was  just,  there  must  be  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. 

The  clauses  to  which  the  bishop  and  the  ex-chan- 
eellor  declined  to  bind  themselves  were  those  which 

1  More*i  lAft^fMar^  p.  9S7.  •  Bimal,  Vol.  I.  p.  295. 
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declared  illegal  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catihe- 
Vhii^m\  rine,  and  the  mairiage  legal  between  the  king 
7M4.  and  Queen  Anne.     To  refnse  these  was  to 

declare  Maiy  legitimate,  to  declare  Elizabeth  illegiti- 
mate, and  would  do  more  to  strengthen  Mary's  claims 
than  could  be  undone  by  a  thousand  oaths.  However 
large  might  be  More's  estimate  of  the  power  of  parlia* 
ment,  he  could  have  given  no  clear  answer— -and  far 
less  could  Fisher  have  given  a  clear  answer-^ if  tLey 
had  been  required  to  say  the  part  which  they  would 
take,  should  the  emperor  invade  the  kingdom  under 
the  pope's  sanction*  The  emperor  would  come  to  exe- 
cute a  sentence  which  in  their  consciences  they  be- 
lieved to  be  just;  how  could  they  retain  their  alle- 
giance to  Henry,  when  their  convictions  must  be  with 
the  mvading  army? 

What  ought  to  have  been  done  let  those  say  who 
disapprove  of  what  was  actually  done.  The  high  char* 
acter  of  the  prisoners,  while  it  increased  the  desire, 
increased  the  difficulty  of  sparing  them ;  and  to  have 
given  way  would  have  been  a  confession  of  a  doubtful 
cause,  which  at  such  a  time  would  not  have  been  dan- 
gerous, but  would  have  been  fiital.  Anne  Boleyn  is 
Cfoniw«u«x.  ^^  ^  \\v^y^  urged  the  king  to  remain  per- 
\       emptory  ;  ^  but  the  following  letter  of  Crom- 


to 


^toi£^  well's  explains  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the 
v>^^^  council  in  a  very  reasonable  manner.  It  was 
written  to  Cranmer,  in  reply  to  his  arguments  for 
ooncesA^on. 

*^My  Lord,  after  mine  humble  commendation,  it 
may  please  your  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  I  have 
received  your  letter,  and  showed  the .  same  to  the 
King'a  Highness ;  who,  peroeiviiig  that  your  mind  and 

t  lte«*i  life  ^Hon,  p.  SIT. 
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Of^ion  i^,  that  it  w^re  good  that  the  Bi^op  <A  Roch* 
ester  and  Master  Moi^  should  be  sworn  to  the  act  of 
the  king*s  succession,  and  not  to  the  preamble  of  the 
same,  thinketh  that  if  their  oaths  should  be  taken,  it 
were  an  occasion  to  all  men  to  refuse  the  whole,  or  at 
least  the  like.  For,  in  case  they  be  sworn  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  not  to  the  preamble,  it  is  to  be  thought 
that  it  might  be  taken  not  only  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority,  but  also  as  a  reproba- 
tion of  the  king's  second  marriage.  Wherefore,  to 
the  intent  that  no  such  things  should  be  brought  into 
tha  heads  of  the  people,  by  the  example  of  the  said 
Biishop  of  Rochester  and  Master  More,  the  King's 
Highness  in  no  wise  willeth  but  that  they  shall  be 
sworn  as  well  to  the  preamble  as  to  the  act.  Where- 
fore his  Grace  specially  trusteth  that  ye  will  j^^  ^ag, 
in  no  wise  attempt  to  move  him  to  the  con-  2S*myff 
trary ;  for  as  his  Grace  snpposeth,  that  man-  '^*'**»«- 
ner  of  swearing,  if  it  shall  be  suffered,  rjiaj  be  an  utter 
destruction  to  his  whole  cause,  and  also  to  the  effect 
of  the  law  made  for  the  same."  ^ 

Thus,  thei'efore,  with  much  regret  the  council  de- 
cided—  and,  in  fact,  why  should  they  have  decided 
otherwise  ?  They  were  satisfied  that  they  were  right 
in  n^quiring  the  oath ;  and  their  duty  to  the  English 
nation  obliged  them  to  persevere.  They  must  go  their 
way;  and  those  who  thought  them  wrong  must  go 
theirs ;  and  the  great  God  would  judge  between  them* 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  suffer  for  an  opinion  ;  but  there 
are  times  when  opinions  are  as  dangerous  as  acts  ;  and 
liberty  of  conscience  was  a  plea  which  could  be  urged 
with  a  bad  grace  for  men  who,  while  in  power,  had  fed 
the  stake  with  heretics.     They  were  summoned  for 

A  Cromwell  to  the  AfebbidMp  tltX^Uktti^tiryz  HdU  Houm  MB. 
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a  last  time,  to  return  the  same  answer  as  they  liaa 
fh^Mvez-  returned  before;  and  nothinir  remained  bat 
iMttime,  to  pronounce  ainunst  them  the  penalties  ot 
fktfing,  ara  the  Statute,  unpnsonment  at  the  kmg  s  pleas- 
Toww.  ure,  and  forfeiture.     The  latter  part  of  the 

sentence  was  not  enforced.  '  More's  family  were  left  ux 
the  enjoyment  of  his  property.  Fisher's  bishoprick  was 
not  taken  from  him.  They  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  for  the  present  we  leave  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  taken 
Dij^Qii^^  lo  in  council  on  the  2d  of  December,^  but  which 
^^1^  ^  seems  to  have  been  suspended  till  the  issue 
^hmhMtiM  of  the  trial  at  Rome  was  decided,  the  bishops, 
J^J^,^^  who  had  been  examined  severally  on  the  na- 
tekm  piac«.  ^^^^^  of  the  papal  authority,  and  whose  answers 
had  been  embodied  in  the  last  act  of  parliament,  were 
now  required  to  instruct  the  clergy  throughout  their 
dioceses  —  and  the  clergy  in  turn  to  instruct  the  people 
—  in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place. 
A  bishop  was  to  preach  each  Sunday  at  Paul's  Cross, 
on  the  pope's  usurpation.  Every  secular  priest  was 
directed  to  preach  on  the  same  subject  week  after 
week,  in  his  parish  church.  Abbots  and  priors  were 
Mobiemen  to  teocli  their  couveuts  ;  noblemeo  and  gen- 
mm  to  tMch  tlemeu  their  families  and  servants ;  mayors 
and   aldermen  the  boroughs.     In  town  and 


country,  in  all  houses,  at  all  dinner-tables,  the  conduct 
of  the  pope  and  the  causes  of  the  separation  from  Rome 
were  to  be  the  one  subject  of  conversation ;  that  the 
whole  nation  might  be  informed  accurately  and  f£.itli- 
fully  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  government  hact 
acted.  No  wiser  method  could  have  been  adopted 
The  imperial  agents  would  be  busy  under  tli^  surfiic?  * 

i  auue  P<99nt  VoL  I.  p.  411,  et  Mq. 
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and  the  mendicant  friars,  and  all  the  missionaries  of 
insurrection.  The  machinery  of  order  was  set  in  force 
to  counteract  the  machinery  of  sedition. 

Further,  every  bishop,  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance, had  sworn  obedience  to  the  king  Bt-ho,. 


as  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church ;  ^  and  this  ^^'^ 
was  the  title  under  which  he  was  to  be  spoken  cbnroh,  «■< 
of  in  all  churches  of  the  realm.  A  royal  or-  imtMSim4 
der  had  been  issued,  ^^that  all  manner  of  MMbooia. 
prayers,  rubrics,  canons  of  Mass  books,  and  all  other 
books  in  the  churches  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
named,  or  his  presumptuous  and  proud  pomp  and  au- 
thority preferred,  should  utterly  be  abolished,  eradi- 
cated, and  rased  out,  and  his  name  and  memory  should 
be  never  more,  except  to  his  contumely  and  reproach, 
remembered;  but  perpetually  be  suppressed  and  ob* 
scured."  * 

Nor  were  these  mere  idle  sounds,  like  the  bellow  of 
unshotted  cannon ;  but  words  with  a  sharp,  prompt 
meaning,  which  the  king  intended  to  be  obeyed.  He 
had  addressed  his  orders  to  the  clergy,  because  the 
clergy  were  the  officials  who  had  possession  of  the  pul- 
pits from  which  the  people  were  to  be  taught ;  but  he 
knew  their  nature  too  well  to  trust  them.  They  were 
too  well  schooled  in  the  tricks  of  reservation ;  and,  for 
the  nonce,  it  was  necessary  to  reverse  the  posture  of 
the  priest  and  of  his  flock,  and  to  set  the  honest  laymen 
to  overlook  their  pastors. 

With  the  instructions  to  the  bishops  circulars  went 
round  to  the  sherifis  of  the  counties,  contain-  JSuSroi^ 
ing  a  full  account  of  these  instructions,  and  JS'iS^^ST*" 
an  appeal  to  their  loyalty  to  see  that  the  royal  ^TSIu  tti» 
orders  were  obeyed.     "  We,"  the  king  wrote  {JJJPiJ^ 

&  Bojrtl  PkMb&iatioii,  J«IM,  16S4.  <  Ibid. 
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to  them,  ^^  seeing,  esteeming,  and  reputing  jou  to  be 
of  such  singular  and  vehement  zeal  and  affection  Uh 
wards  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  so  iaith- 
fol,  loving,  and  obedient  heart  towards  us,  as  you  will 
accomplish,  with  all  power,  diligence,  and  labour,  what- 
soever shall  be  to  the  preferment  and  setting  forth 
of  God's  word,  have  thought  good,  not  only  to  signify 
onto  you  by  these  our  letters,  the  particulars  of  the 
chaige  given  by  us  to  the  bishops,  but  also  to  re- 
quire and  straitly  charge  you,  upon  pain  of  your  alle- 
giance, and  as  ye  shall  avoid  our  high  indignation  and 
displeasure,  [that]  at  your  uttermost  peril,  laying  aside 
all  vain  affections,  respects,  and  other  carnal  considera- 
tions, and  setting  only  before  your  eyes  the  mirrour  of 
the  truth,  the  glory  of  God,  the  dignity  of  your  Sov- 
ereign Lord  and  King,  and  the  great  concord  and  unity, 
and  inestimable  profit  and  utility,  that  shall  by  the  due 
execution  of  the  premises  ensue  to  yourselves  and  to 
all  other  faithful  and  loving  subjects,  yc  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  diligent  search  and  wait,  whether  the  said 
bishops  do  truly  and  sincerely,  without  all  manner  of 
cloke,  colour,  or  dissimulation,  execute  and  accomplish 
our  will  and  commandment,  as  is  aforesaid.  And  in 
if«fa«yb6ar  ^^^  7^  shsM  hear  that  the  said  bishops,  or 
neM*th^*'  any  other  ecclesiastical  person,  do  omit  and 
iTthi  Coo?-  leave  undone  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  prem- 
^  ises,  or  else  in  the  execution  and  setting  forth 

of  the  same,  do  coldly  and  feignedly  use  any  manner 
of  sinister  addition,  wrong  interpretation,  or  painted 
colour,  then  we  straitly  charge  and  command  you  that 
you  do  make,  undelayedly,  and  with  all  speed  and  dili- 
gence, declaration  and  advertisement  to  us  and  to  our 
rx)uncil  of  the  said  default. 

*^And  forasmuch   as  we  upon  the  singular   trust 
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which  we  have  in  yon,  and  for  the  special  love  which 
we  suppose  you  bear  towards  us,  and  the  weal  and 
tranquillitj  of  this  our  realm,  have  specially  elected  and 
chosen  you  among  so  many  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
reputed  you  such  men  as  unto  whose  wisdom  and  fidel- 
ify  we  might  commit  a  matter  of  such  great  weight 
and  importance:   if  ye  should,  contrary  to  ^^[^ 
our  expectation  and  trust   which  we  have  luitn^ 
in  you,  and  against  your  duty  and  allegiance  the<»ii^_^ 
towards  us,  neglect,  or  omit  to  do  with  all  UMUMbM 
your  diligence,  whatsoever  shall  be  in  your  them, 
power  for  the  due  performance  of  our  pleasure  to  yon 
declared,  or  halt  or  stumble  at  any  part  or  specialty  of 
the  same ;  Be  ye  assured  that  we,  like  a  prince  HawniiiMkt 
of  jjostice,  will  so  extrepiely  punish  you  for  ^^^^^ 
the  same,  that  all  the  world  beside  shall  take  ^^'^^'^^ 
by  you  example,  and  beware  contraiy  to  their  alle- 
giance to  disobey  the  lawful  commandment  of  their 
Sovereign  Lord  and  Prince. 

*^  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  Palace  of  West* 
minster,  the  9th  day  of  June,  1584."  ^ 

So  Henry  spoke  at  last.  There  was  no  place  any 
more  for  nice  distinctions  and  care  of  tender  con- 
sciences. The  general,  when  the  shot  is  flying,  cannot 
qualify  his  orders  with  dainty  periods.  Swift  command 
and  swift  obedience  can  alone  be  tolerated ;  and  mar- 
tial law  for  those  who  hesitate. 

This  chapter  has  brought  many  things  to  a  close.  Be- 
fore ending  it  we  will  leap  over  three  months,  to  the 
termination  of  the  career  of  the  pope  who  has  been  so 
&r  our  companion.  Not  any  more  was  the  distracted 
Clement  to  twist  his  handkerchief  or  weep,  or  flatter 

»  FozA,  v©L  V.  p.  70. 
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or  wildly  wave  his  arms  in  angry  impotence  ,  he  waf 
j^^^j^  ^  to  lie  down  in  his  long  rest,  and  Te±  the  world 
Clement  vn.  „q  ^^^^      jj^  j,^  jj^^  ^  ^^  England  free 

—  an  exploit  which,  in  the  face  of  so  persevering  an 
anxiety  to  escape  a  separation,  required  a  rare  genius 
and  a  combination  of  singular  qualities.  He  had  fin« 
ished  his  work,  and  now  he  was  allowed  to  depart. 

In  him,  infinite  insincerity  was  accompanied  with  a 
iD..b«»e.  gn^  of  manner  which  regained  confidence 
^'  as  rapidly  as  it  was  forfeited.     Desiring  sin- 

cerely, so  fiur  as  he  could  be  sincere  in  anything,  to 
please  every  one  by  turns,  and  reckless  of  truth '  to  a 
degree  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival  in  the  world, 
he  sought  only  to  escape  his  di£Sculties  by  inactivity, 
and  he  trusted  to  provide  himself  with  a  reiuge  against 
all  contingencies  by  waiting  upon  time.  Even  when  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  to  act  in  a  distinct 
direction,  his  plausibility  long  enabled  him  to  explain 
away  his  conduct ;  and,  honest  in  the  excess  of  his  dis- 
honesty, he  wore  his  fidsehood  with  so  easy  a  grace 
that  it  assumed  the  character  of  truth.  He  was  fidse, 
deceitful,  treacherous ;  yet  he  had  the  virtue  of  not 
pretending  to  be  virtuous.  He  was  a  real  man,  though 
but  an  indifferent  one ;  and  we  can  refuse  to  no  one, 
however  grave  his  faults,  a  certain  ambiguous  sym- 
pathy,  when  in  his  perplexities  he  shows  us  feature! 
80  truly  hiunan  in  their  weakness  as  those  of  Clem 
ent  VII. 


■M.'.  StaU  ^  JrtUmd,  887 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  IRISH   REBELLION. 

^  The  Pander  ^  sheweth,  in  the  first  chapter  kX 
book,  called  8aUu  PopuK^  that  the  holy  woman, 
Brigitta,  used  to  inquire  of  her  good  angel  many  ques- 
tions of  secrets  divine ;  and  among  all  other  she  in-  / 
quired,  ^  Of  what  Christian  land  was  most  souls 
damned  ? '  The  ansel  shewed  her  i^  land  in  hm  yUkmM 
the  west  part  of  the  world.  She  inquired  the  Brigiua 
cause  why  ?  The  angel  said,  for  there  is  most  contin- 
ual war,  root  of  hate  and  envy,  and  of  vices  contrary 
to  charity ;  and  without  charity  the  souls  cannot  be 
saved.  And  the  angel  did  shew  to  her  the  lapse  of  the 
mmis  of  Christian  folk  of  that  land,  how  they  fell  down 
into  hell,  as  thick  as  any  hail  showers.  And  pity  there- 
of moved  the  Pander  to  conceive  his  said  book,  as  in 
the  said  chapter  plainly  doth  appear;  for  after  his 
opinion,  this  [Ireland]  is  the  land  Uiat  tlie  angel  under 
stood ;  for  there  is  no  land  in  this  world  of  so  continual 
war  within  itself;  ne  of  so  great  shedding  of  Christian 
blood ;  ne  of  so  great  robbing,  spoiling,  preying,  and 
burning ;  ne  of  so  great  wrongful  extortion  continually, 
as  Ireland.     Wherefore  it  cannot  be  denied  by  very 

1  '*Puid«nii,  or  the  Mtlior  of  a  book,  Ih  EkdmU  PcpuU,  floorishod  in  tho 
nagnt  of  Rdwaid  IV.,  Edward  V.,  Eiehard  III.,  and  Henry  VII. ;  polupi 
•Im  in  the  r)ign  of  Henrj  VIII.'* — Sir  Jums  Ware,  Wriitn  of  Irtitmd, 
R.90. 
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estimation  of  man  but  that  the  angel  did  anderstand  the 
land  of  Ireland."  » 

Nine  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since  the  vision 
of  the  Holy  Brigitta,  and  four  hundred  since  the  cus- 
tody of  the  unfortunate  country  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  most  orderly  nation  in  the  world ;  yet,  at  the 
close  of  all  those  centuries,  ^^  it  could  not  be  denied  by 
very  estimation  of  man"  that  poor  Irish  souls  were 
still  descending,  thick  as  hail  showers,  into  the  general 
abyss  of  worthlessness.  The  Pander's  satire  upon  the 
English  enterprise  was  a  heavy  one. 

When  the  wave  of  the  Norman  invasion  first  rolled 
BipMrae-  across  St.  George's  Channel,  the  success  was 
Sntin^Son  *^  ^^^7  ^^^  appeared  as  complete  as  Wil- 
er  Inland,  ijam's  couquest  of  the  Saxons.  There  was 
no  unity  of  purpose  among  the  Irish  chieftains,  no 
national  spirit  which  could  support  a  sustained  resist- 
TiMehaTM-    aucc.     The   country  was   open  and  undo- 

taiv  of  tKii 

•oontry.  fended,*  and  after  a  few  feeble  struggles  the 
contest  ceased.  Ireland  is  a  basin,  the  centre  a  fertile 
undulating  plain,  the  edges  a  fringe  of  mountains  that 
form  an  almost  unbroken  coast  line.  Into  these  high- 
lands the  Irish  tribes  were  driven,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  a  partial  independence,  under  condi- 
The  Mt«i»-  tion  of  paying  tribute ;  the  Norman  immi- 
ttodcrtiM  grants  dividing  among  themselves  the  in- 
iMden.         heritance    of   the    dispossessed   inhabitants.' 

^  State  of  Irelandf  and  plan  for  its  reformation,  1516 :  State  Papers,  VoL 
II.  p.  11. 

^  Some  men  have  the  opinion  that  this  land  is  harder  to  be  reformed 
.tow  than  it  was  to  be  conquered  at  the  first  Conquest ;  considering  that 
Irishmen  have  more  hardiness  and  policy  and  war,  and  more  arms  and 
trtillery  than  they  had  at  the  Conquest.  At  that  time  there  was  not  in  all 
Ireland,  out  of  cities,  five  Castles  ne  Piles,  and  now  there  be  five  hun<lred 
Castles  and  Piles.  —  Baron  Pinglas*s  Breviate  of  Ireland,  written  cirra  153& 
Harris's  Hibemica,  p.  8S. 

*  In  eyeiy  of  the  said  flye  portions,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Loinsier.  S<Hitli 
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Strongbow  and  his  companions  became  the  fendal  sot* 
ereigns  of  the  island,  holding  their  estates  nnder  the 
English  crown.  The  common  law  of  England  was 
introduced ;  the  king's  writ  passed  current  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear ;  ^  and  if  the  leading 
Norman  femilies  had  remained  on  the  estates  which 
they  had  conquered,  or  if  those  who  did  remain  had 
retained  the  character  which  they  brought  with  them, 
the  entire  country  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  settled 
down  obediently,  and  at  length  willingly,  under  a  rule 
which  it  would  have  been  without  power  to  resist. 

An  expectation  so  natural  was  defeated  by  two 
causes,  alike  unforeseen  and  perplexing.  Twoeavaat 
The  Northern  nations,  when  they  overran  Sum^ocui* 
the  Roman  Empire,  were  in  search  of  homes ;  "">®'**y- 
and  they  subdued  only  to  colonize.  The  feudal  system 
bound  the  noble  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed ;  and 
a  theory  of  ownership  of  estates,  as  consisting  merely 
in  the  receipt  of  rents  from  other  occupants,  was  alike 
unheard  of  in  fact,  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
feudal  society.  To  Ireland  belongs,  among 
its  other  misfortunes,  the  credit  of  having 

Mmuter,  and  West  Mansterf  that  was  conquered  by  King  Heniy  Fits- 
Empress,  [there  were]  left  nnder  tribute  certain  Irishmen  of  the  principal 
blood  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  were  before  the  Conquest  inhabitants  within 
every  of  the  said  portions ;  as  in  Leinster,  the  Cayanagfas  of  the  blood  tf 
M*Morough,  sometime  king  of  the  same;  in  South  Munster,  the  M^Caitiei, 
of  the  blood  cf  the  Carties,  sometime  kings  of  Cork ;  in  the  other  portiona 
of  Munster,  west  of  the  river  Shannon  (Clare),  where  O'Brien  is,  which 
was  never  conquered  in  obedience  to  the  king*s  Utws,  0*Brien  and  hk 
blood  have  continued  there  still,  which  0*Brien  gave  tribute  to  King  Henrf 
Fitz-Empress,  and  to  his  heirs,  by  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  In  Con- 
naught  was  left  under  tribute  certain  of  the  blood  of  0*Connor,  sometimt 
king  of  the  same;  certain  of  the  Kellies,  and  others.  In  Ulster  were  left 
certain  of  th9  Neales,  of  the  blood  of  the  O^Neale.  In  Meath  were  left  cer* 
tain  of  the  blood  of  0*Melagfalin,  sometime  king  of  the  same;  anl  diren 
others  of  Irish  nations.  —  Baron  Finglas's  BrtviaU»  Harris,  p.  88. 
i  Thomood  saems  to  have  been  an  exception. 
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first  given  birth  to  abaentees ,  The  deaceudants  of  die 
first  invaders  preferred  to  regard  their  inheritance,  not 
as  a  theatre  of  duty  on  which  they  were  to  reside,  but 
as  a  possession  wiiich  they  might  fiirm  for  their  indi- 
vidual advantage.  They  managed  their  properties  by 
agents,  as  sources  of  revenue,  leasing  them  even  among 
tlie  Irish  themselves ;  and  the  tenantry,  deprived  of 
the  supporting  presence  of  their  lords,  and  govem€*d 
only  in  a  merely  mercenary  spirit,  transferred  back 
their  allegiance  to  the  exiled  chiefs  of  the  old  race.^ 

1  See  Finglae^s  BreviaU,  23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  9:  Irish  Statute  Book.  2S 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8:  Ibid.  It  seeBU  in  many  cases  to  have  been  the  result 
of  aorident,  Irish  lands  descending  to  heliesees  who  married  into  Eng- 
lish fiunilies.  In  other  instances,  forfeited  estates  were  granted  by  the 
crown  to  English  favourites.  The  receiving  rents,  however,  even  though 
by  unwilling  absentees,  was  treated  as  a  crime  by  Henry  VIII.;  and  Eng- 
lish noblemen,  to  whom  ej«tates  in  Ireland  had  fallen,  either  by  marriage  or 
descent,  on  which  they  were  unable  to  reside,  were  expected  to  grant  such 
estates  to  other  persons  who  were  able  to  reside  upon  them,  and  willing. 
The  wording  of  the  Act  of  Absentees,  passed  in  1536,  is  very  remarkable. 
**  Forasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  and  manifest  that  this  the  king's  land  of  Ire- 
land, heretofore  being  inhabited,  and  in  due  obedience  and  subjection  unto 
the  king's  most  noble  progenitors,  hath  principally  grown  unto  ruin,  disso- 
lution, rebellion,  and  decay,  by  occasion  that  great  dominions,  lands,  and 
possessions  within  the  same,  as  well  by  the  king*^  grants  as  by  course  of 
inheritance  and  otherwise  have  descended  to  noblemen  of  the  realm  o€ 
England,  who  having  the  same,  demouring  within  the  said  realm  of  Eng- 
land ....  taking  the  profits  of  their  said  lands  and  possessions  for  a  sear 
•on,  without  provision  maldng  for  any  defence  or  keeping  thereof  in  good 
order  ....  in  their  absence,  and  by  their  negligence  have  suffered  the 
wild  Irishrie,  being  mortal  and  natural  enemies  to  the  Kings  of  England, 
to  enter  and  hold  the  same  without  resistance ;  the  conquest  and  winning 
whereof  in  the  beginning  not  only  cost  the  king's  noble  progenitors  charges 
inestimable,  but  also  those  to  whom  the  land  was  given,  then  and  many 
years  after  abiding  within  the  said  land,  nobly  and  valiantly  defended  the 
iNune,  and  kept  such  tranquillity  and  good  order,  as  the  Kings  of  England 
had  due  subjection  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  the  laws  were  obeyed 
....  and  after  the  gift  or  descent  of  the  lands  to  the  persons  aforesaid, 
they  and  their  heirs  absented  themselves  out  of  the  said  land  of  Ireland, 
•ot  pondering  nor  regarding  the  preservation  thereof  ....  the  King's 
Bli^esty  that  now  is,  intending  the  reformation  of  the  said  land,  to  foresee 
that  the  like  shall  not  ensue  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament,'* 
pronounces  FOKFUiTBn  the  estates  of  all  absentee  proprietors,  and  their 
right  and  title  gone. 
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This  was  one  grave  cause  of  the  English  failure  ,  but 
serious  as  it  was,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  alone  to 
explain  the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  Some  most  power- 
ful families  rooted  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  never 
forsook  it ;  the  Geraldines,  of  Munster  and  Kildare ; 
the  Butlers,  of  Kilkenny ;  the  De  Burghs,  the  Bir- 
minghams,  the  De  Courcies,  and  many  others.  If 
these  had  been  united  among  themselves,  or  had  re- 
tained their  allegiance  to  England,  their  influence 
could  not  have  been  long  opposed  successfully.  Their 
several  principalities  would  have  formed  separate  cen- 
tres of  civilization ;  and  the  strong  system  of  order 
would  have  absorbed  and  superseded  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  could  have  been  oflered  by  the 
scattered  anarchy  of  the  Celts. 

Unfortunately,  the  materials  of  good  were  converted 
into  the  worst  instruments  of  evil.      If  an  Theasdmi- 
objection   had  been  raised   to  the  coloniza-  Nornuui 

.  /»  A  •  y  n  ▼     i«        'M'^  to  the 

tion  ot  America,  or  to  the  conquest  of  India,  ofttire  ceits. 
on  the  ground  that  the  character  of  Englishmen  would 
be  too  weak  to  contend  successfully  against  that 
of  tlie  races  with  whom  they  would  be  brought  into 
contact,  and  that  they  would  relapse  into  barbarism, 
such  an  alarm  would  have  seemed  too  preposterous  to 
be  entertained ;  yet,  prior  to  experience,  it  would  have 
been  equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  modem 
Englishman  would  adopt  the  habits  of  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Mohican,  as  that  the  fiery  knights  of  Normandy 
would  have  stooped  to  imitate  a  race  whom  they 
despised  as  slaves ;  that  they  would  have  flung  away 
their  very  knightly  names  to  assume  a  barbarous  equiv- 
alent ;  ^  and  would  so  utterly  have  cast  aside  the  com- 

^  "The  BiacMahooB  in  the  north  were  anciently  English,  to  wit,  de- 
ic«>nded  from  the  Fitz-l^rmilaji,  which  was  a  noble  family  in  Englard;  and 

VOL.    II.  18 
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manding  features  of  their  Northern  extraction,  that 
their  children's  children  could  be  distinguished  neither 
in  soul  nor  body,  neither  in  look,  in  dress,  in  language, 
nor  in  disposition,  from  the  Celts  whom  they  had  sub- 
dued. Such,  however,  was  the  extraordinary  fact. 
The  Irish  who  had  been  conquered  in  the  field  re- 
venged their  defeat  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
conquerors  ;  and  in  yielding,  yielded. only  to  fling  over 
their  new  mastei^  the  subtle  spell  of  the  Celtic  disposi* 
of      tion.     In  vain  the  government  attempted  to 


iMnTtorl-  stem  the  evil.  Statute  was  passed  after  stat- 
gioiring^Tii.  ute  forbidding  the  ^^  Englishry ''  of  Ireland  to 
use  the  Irish  language,  or  intermarry  with  Irish  fam- 
ilies, or  copy  Irish  habits.^  Penalties  were  multiplied 
on  penalties  ;  fines,  forfeitures,  and  at  last  death  itself, 
were  threatened  for  such  offences.  But  all  in  vain, 
rrwh  coio-  The  stealthy  evil  crept  on  irresistibly/^  Fresh 
Bngund  fbi-  colouists  wcro  sout  over  to  restore  the  system, 
•ooano.    but  Only  for  themselves  or  their  children  to 


be  swept  into  the  stream ;  and  from  the  century  which 
succeeded  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  the  eighth 

tbe  same  appeareth  by  tho  signincance  of  their  Irish  names.  Likewise  the 
M^Sweenies,  now  in  Ulster,  were  recently  of  the  Veres  in  England ;  but 
that  they  themselves,  for  hatred  of  the  English,  so  disguised  their  names.'* 
Spenser's  Vioo  of  the  StaU  of  Jrtland.  So  the  De  Burghs  became  Bourkea 
or  Burkes ;  the  Munster  Geraldines  merged  their  family  names  in  that  of 
Desmond;  and  a  younger  branch  of  them  called  themselves  M^Shehies. 

i  SkUuies  of  Kilkenny.    Printed  by  the  Irish  Antiquarian  Society.    Ym  - 
gla8*8  Brttiait. 

3  The  phenomenon  must  have  been  observed,  and  the  inevitable  conso 
^uence  of  it  foreseen,  veiy  close  upon  the  Conquest,  when  the  observatlos 
iUgested  itself  into  a  prophecy.  No  stoiy  less  than  three  hundred  yean 
<dd  could  easily  have  been  reported  to  Baron  Finglas  as  having  originated 
with  St  Patrick  and  St.  Colnmb.  The  Baron  says  —  "  The  four  Saintj,  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Columb,  St.  Braghan,  and  St.  Moling,  many  bundred  yean 
agone,  made  prophecy  that  Englishmen  should  conquer  Ireland ;  and  said 
that  the  said  Englishmen  !(houId  keep  the  land  in  prosperity  as  long  as 
they  ahould  keep  their  own  la\v:»;  and  as  soon  as  they  should  leave  and  IkD 
le  Irish  order,  then  they  should  decay.**  —  Harris,  p.  88. 
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Heniy,  the  strange  phenomenon  repeated  itself,  gen* 
eration  after  generation,  baffling  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men, and  paralysing  every  eflfort  at  a  remedy. 

Here  was  a  difficulty  which  no  skill  could  contend 
against,  and  which  was  increased  by  the  exertions 
which  were  made  to  oppose  it.  The  healthy  elements 
which  >yere  introduced  to  leaven  the  old  became  them- 
selves infected,  and  swelled  the  mass  of  evil ;  and  the 
clearest  observers  were  those  who  were  most  disposed 
to  despair.  Popery  has  been  the  scapegoat  which,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  has  borne  the  reproach  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  before  popery  had  ceased  to  be  the  faith  of 
the  world,  the  problem  had  long  presented  itself  in  all 
its  hopelessness.  "Some  say"  (this  is  the  Dwpairof 
language  of  1515),*  "  and  for  the  most  part  But«nn©ii. 
every  man,  that  to  find  the  antidotum  for  this  disease 
is  impossible  —  for  what  remedy  can  be  liad  now  more 
than  hath  been  had  unto  this  time  ?  And  there  was 
never  remedy  found  in  this  two  hundred  year  that 
could  prosper ;  and  no  medicine  can  be  had  now  for 
this  infirmity  but  such  as  hath  been  had  afore  this  time. 
And  folk  were  as  wise  that  time  as  they  be  now ;  and 
since  they  could  never  find  remedy,  how  should  remedy 
be  found  by  us  ?  And  the  Pander  maketh  answer  and 
saith,  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  our  fathers  ThAberbt 
that  were  of  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we,  ^,?^ri£ii 
could  not  find  remedy  in  the  premises,  far  th?2ftto!f 
the  herbs  did  never  grow.  And  also  he  saith  ^'•^** 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  land  is  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  same,  and  not  the  private  wealth  ;  and 
all  the  English  noble  folk  of  this  land  passeth  always 
their  private  weal ;  and  in  regard  thereof  setteth  little 
or  nought  by  the  common  weal ;  insomuch  as  there  is 
no  common  folk  in  all  this  world  so  little  set  by,  so 
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greatly  despised,  so  feeble,  so  poor,  so  greadj  trodden 
under  foot,  as  the  king's  poor  common  folk  be  of  Ire- 
land.'* ^  There  was  no  true  care  for  the  common  weal 
—  that  was  the  especial  peculiarity  by  which  the 
QkOMtof  tiM  higher  classes  in  Ireland  were  unfortunately 
•wniption.  distinguished.  In  England,  the  last  consider- 
ation of  a  noble-minded  man  was  his  personal  advan- 
tage ;  Ireland  was  a  theatre  for  a  universal  scramble 
of  selfishness,  and  the  invaders  caught  the  national  con- 
tagion, and  became,  as  the  phrase  went,  ipsis  BSbemU 
BSberniores. 

l.*he  explanation  of  this  disastrous  phenomenon  lay 
ThaoQtwmrd  Partly  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
J{2J^'^,f  were  placed,  partly  in  the  inherent  tendencies 
the  chiefii.  ^f  human  nature  itself,  ^he  Norman  nobles 
entered  Ireland  as  independent  adventurers,  who,  each 
for  himself,  carved  out  his  fortune  with  his  sword  ;  and, 
unsupported  as  they  were  from  home,  or  supported 
only  at  precarious  intervals,  divided  from  one  another 
by  large  tracts  of  country,  and  surrounded  by  Irish 
dependents,  it  was  doubtless  more  convenient  for  them 
to  govern  by  humouring  the  habits  and  traditions  to 
which  their  vassals  would  most  readily  submit.  The 
insbiutyof  English  government,  occupied  with  Scotland 
plrinSM^to^  and  France,  had  no  leisure  to  maintain  a 
JJJJjjJ^'  powerful  central  authority;  and  a  central 
•™^*  disciplinarian  rule  enforced  by  the  sword  was 

contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  age.  Under  the  feudal 
system,  the  kings  governed  only  by  the  consent  and 
with  the  support  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  maintenance 
at  Dublin  of  a  standing  military  force  would  have  been 
regarded  with  extreme  suspicion  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.     Hence  the  afiairs  of  both  countries  were, 

1  Report  OD  the  SUte  of  Ireland,  1516:  SiaU  Papert^  Vol.  II.  pp.  17,  la 
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for  the  most  part,  administered  ander  the  same  forms, 
forms  which  were  as  ill  suited  to  the  waywardness  of 
the  Celt,  as  they  met  exactly  the  stronger  nature  of  the 
Saxon.  At  intervals,  when  the  government  was  exas- 
perated by  unusual  outrages,  some  prince  of  the  blood 
was  sent  across  as  viceroy ;  and  half  a  century  of  ac- 
quiescence in  disorder  would  be  followed  by  gpi^niodio 
a  spasmodic  severity,  which  irritated  without  SSKSSS 
subduing,  and  forfeited  affection,  while  it  *"*'*'**»^ 
fiuled  to  terrify.  At  all  other  times,  Ireland  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Norman  Irish,  and  these,  as  the  years 
went  on,  were  tempted  by  their  convenience  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  Irish  alliances,  to  identify 
their  interests  with  those  of  the  native  chiefs,  in  order 
to  conciliate  their  support ;  to  prefer  the  position  of 
wild  and  independent  sovereigns,  resting  on  the  attach- 
ment of  a  people  whose  affections  they  had  gained  by 
learning  to  resemble  them,  to  that  of  military  lords  over 
a  hostile  population,  the  representatives  of  a  distant 
authority,  on  which  they  could  not  rely. 

This  is  a  partial  account  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  We 
must  look  deeper,  however,  for  the  full  interpretation 
of  it ;  and  outward  circumstances  never  alone  suffice 
to  explain  a  moral  transformation.  The  Roman  military 
colonists  remained  Roman  alike  on  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Turkish  conquerors  caught  no 
infection  from  Greece,  or  from  the  provinces  on  the 
Danube.  The  Celts  in  England  were  absorbed  by  the 
Saxon  invaders  ;  and  the  Mogul  and  the  Anglo-Indian 
alike  have  shown  no  tendency  to  assimilate  with  the 
Hindoo.  When  a  marked  type  of  human  character 
yields  before  another,  the  change  is  owing  to  some  ele- 
ment of  power  in  that  other,  which  coming  in  contact 
with  elements  weaker  than  itself,  subdues  and  absorbi 
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them.  The  Irish  spirit,  which  ezerciBed  so  &tal  a 
^^gaou  fascination,  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
iS^jSuS^  Norman  in  virtue  of  representing  certain 
*~'"'  perennial  tendencies  of  humanity,  which  are 
latent  in  all  mankind,  and  which  opportunity  may  at 
any  moment  develope.  It  was  not  a  national  spirit  — 
the  clans  were  never  united,  except  by  some  common 
hatred ;  and  the  normal  relation  of  the  chiefs  towai'ds 
each  other  was  a  relation  of  chronic  war  and  hostility. 
It  was  rather  an  impatience  of  control,  a  deliberate 
preference  for  disorder,  a  determination  in  each  indi« 
vidual  man  to  go  his  own  way,  whether  it  was  a  good 
way  or  a  bad,  and  a  reckless  hatred  of  industry.  The 
result  was  the  inevitable  one — oppression,  misery,  and 
wrong.  But  in  detail  faults  and  graces  were  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  oflfensiveness  of  the  evil  was  disguised 
It  poMBmro  ^y  *1^®  charm  of  the  good ;  and  even  the  Irisli 
wtSewy"  vices  wcrc  the  counterfeit  of  virtues,  con- 
^^^^  trived  so  cunningly  that  it  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish their  true  texture.  The  fidelity  of  the  clansmen 
to  their  leaders  was  faultlessly  beautiful ;  extravagance 
appeared  like  generosity,  and  improvidence  like  un- 
selfishness ;  anarchy  disguised  itself  under  the  name 
of  liberty ;  and  war  and  plunder  were  decorated  by 
)K)etry  as  the  honourable  occupation  of  heroic  natures. 
ThdrpMii-  Such  wcrc  the  Irish  with  whom  the  Norman 
ikrehanu  conqucrors  fouud  themselves  in  contact ;  and 
over  them  all  was  thrown  a  peculiar  imaginative  grace, 
a  careless  atmosphere  of  humour,  sometimes  gay,  some- 
times melancholy,  always  attractive,  which  at  once  dis- 
armed the  hand  which  was  raised  to  strike  or  punish 
them.  These  spirits  were  dangerous  neighbours.  Men 
who  first  entered  the  country  at  mature  age  might  be 
fortified  by  experience  against  their  influence,  but  on 
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ihe  joang  they  must  haye  exerted  a  charm  of  &tal 
potency.  The  foster-nurse  first  chanted  the  TiMftwtw- 
spell  over  the  cradle  in  wild  passionate  melo-  ttMininitr«to 
dies.^  It  was  breathed  in  the  ears  of  the  growing  boy 
by  the  minstrels  who  haunted  the  halls,'  and  the  law* 
less  attractions  of  disorder  proved  too  strong  for  the 
manliood  which  was  trained  among  so  perilous  ass^v^ia 

For  such  a  country,  therefore,  but  one  form  of  goy- 
emment  could  succeed  —  an  efficient  mili«  a  miutaiy 
tary  d^notism.  The  people  could  be  whole*  tbeonij 
somely  controlled  only  by  an  "Rngliftli  A^^""^,  which  eonu 
sustalufid.  by  an  Engliah-Jurmy,  and.-«nned  eeeded. 
with  arbitrary  ^wer,  till  the  invAfi^mto  HirKnlpnoft  of 
their  tempers  had  died  away  under  r^pr^gsinn^  and 
they  had  learnt  in  their  '**;prftY^  condition  th^  value 
of  order  and  rule.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  states- 
men who  possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  Ireland,  from 
Lord  Talbot  under  Henry  VI.  to  the  latest  viceroy 
who  attempted  a  milder  method  and  found  it  fail.  ^^  If 
the  king  were  as  wise  as  Solomon  the  Sage,''  said  the 
report  of  1515,  "  he  shall  never  subdue  the  wild  Irish 
to  his  obedience  without  dread  of  the  sword  and  of  the 
might  and  strength  of  his  power.  As  long  as  they  may 
resist  and  save  their  lives,  they  will  not  obey  the 
king."^     Unfortunately,  although  English  statesmen 

I  Some  aayeth  that  the  EDgliah  noble  folk  lueth  to  deliyer  their  chfldrm 
to  the  king's  Irish  enemies  to  foster,  and  therewith  mmketh  bands.— Aoto 
Paptriy  Vol.  n.  p.  18. 

3  **  Harpers,  rhymers,  Irish  chroniclers,  bards,  and  ishallyn  (ballad  sing- 
ers ^  commonly  go  with  praises  to  gentlemen  in  the  English  pale,  pndsing 
'c  rlvmes,  otherwise  called  *  danes,*  their  extortions,  robberies,  and  abuses 
us  valiantness ;  which  rejoiceth  them  in  their  evil  doings,  and  procures  a 
kilent  of  Irif>h  disposition  and  conversation  in  them.'*  —  Cowley  to  Ckom- 
nrell:  Ibid.  Vol.  H.  p.  450.  There  is  a  remarluble  passage  to  the  saiM 
iflect  In  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of*  frelnnd. 

<  State  of  Ireland,  and  plan  for  its  reformation:  State  Papers,  VoL  II 
I.  28. 
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were  able  to  see  the  coarse  which  ought  to  be  followed, 
TheSngUflh  ^^  had  been  too  inconvenient  to  pursue  that 
25^S»«.  course.  They  had  put  off  the  evil  day, 
SSwt  ijro  preferring  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  mis- 
**•  chief  instead  of  grappling  with  it  resolutely  ; 

and  thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Tiw  (tiaod  the  hitherto  neglected  barbarians  were  about 
cteceiy  Irish  to  bcconie  a  sword  in  the  pope^s  hands  to  fight 
Mntiny.  the  battle  against  the  Reformation,  the  ^^  king's 
Ivsh  enemies ''  had  recovered  all  but  absolute  possession 
of  the  island,  and  nothing  remained  of  Strongbow's  con- 
quests save  the  shadow  of  a  titular  sovereignty,  and  a 
country  strengthened  in  hostility  by  the  means  which 
had  been  used  to  subdue  it. 

The  events  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  require 
i^MAmot  ^or  their  understanding  a  sketch  of  the  posi- 
thecountiy.  ^.j^j^  of  the  varfous  chicfs,  as  they  were  at  this 
time  scattered  over  the  island.  The  English  pale,  orig- 
TbeSDgiuh  i^^ally  Comprising  "  the  four  shires,"  as  they 
'*'••  were  called,  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  and 

Uriel,  or  Louth,  had  been  shorn  down  to  half  its  old 
dimensions.  The  line  extended  from  Dundalk  to 
Ardee ;  from  Ardee  by  Castletown  to  Kells ;  thence 
through  Athboy  and  Trim  to  the  Castle  of  Maynooth  ; 
from  Maynooth  it  crossed  to  Claine  upon  the  Liffej', 
and  then  followed  up  the  line  of  the  river  to  BalHmore 
Eustace,  from  which  place  it  skirted  back  at  the  rear 
of  the  Wicklow  and  Dublin  mountains  to  the  forts  at 
Dalkey,  seven  miles  south  of  Dublin.^  This  narrow 
strip  alone,  some  fifly  miles  long  and  twenty  broad, 
was  in  any  sense  English.  Beyond  the  borders  the 
common  law  of  England  was  of  no  authority ;  the  king's 
writ  was  but  a  strip  of  parchment ;  and  the  country  wa9 

1  Baport  on  the  State  of  Ireland :  State  Papert^  Vol.  II.  p.  92. 
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parcelled  among  a  multitude  of  independent  chiefs,  who 
acknowledged  no  sovereignty  but  that  of  strength,  whc 
levied  tribute  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale  as  a  reward 
for  a  nominal  protection  of  their  rights,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation for  abstaining  from  the  plunder  of  their 
farms.^  Their  swords  were  their  sceptres ;  theii  codes 
of  right,  the  Brehon  traditions,  —  a  convenient  system, 
which  was  called  law,  but  which  in  practice  was  a 
happy  contrivance  for  the  composition  of  felonies.^ 

These  chiefs,  with  their  dependent  clans,  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  four  provinces  in  the  follow-  1^1^04  be- 
ing order.     The  Geraldines,  the  most  power-  S£*a£S- 
fiil  of*  the  remaining  Normans,  were  divided  JJJlSi^^ 
mto  two  branches.     The  Greraldines  of  the  TS"e?r*iSS: 
south,  under  the   Earls   of  Desmond,   held  **""****• 


1  Baron  Finglas,  in  his  suggestions  for  a  reformation,  uiges  that  "no 
black  rent  be  given  ne  paid  to  any  Irishman  upon  any  of  the  four  shires 
from  henceforward/*  —  MarriSf  p.  101.  "Many  an  Irish  captain  keepeth 
and  preserveth  the  king^s  subjects  in  peace  without  hurt  of  their  enemies; 
inasmuch  as  some  of  those  hath  tribute  yearly  of  English  men  ....  not 
to  the  intent  that  they  should  escape  harmless;  but  to  the  intent  to  devout 
them,  as  the  greedy  hound  delivereth  the  sheep  from  the  wolf.**  —  StaU 
Papersy  Vol.  II.  pp.  16, 17. 

s  EudoxuM  —  What  is  that  which  you  call  the  Brehon  Law?  It  is  a 
word  unto  us  altogether  unknown. 

IreruBu*  —  It  is  a  rule  of  right,  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradltkm 
from  one  to  another,  in  which  oftentimes  there  appeareth  great  show  of 
equity  in  determining  the  right  between  parties,  but  in  many  things  re- 
pugning quite  both  to  6od*8  law  and  man*s.  As,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  the  Brehon,  that  is,  their  judge,  will  compound  between 
the  murderer  and  the  friends  of  the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the 
action,  that  the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them  or  unto  the  child  or  wift 
of  him  that  b  8lain,  a  recompence  which  they  call  an  Eriarch.  By  which 
vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  are  made  up  and  smothered.  Aiid  this 
judge  being,  as  he  is  called,  the  Lord*s  Brdion,  adjudgeth,  for  the  most 
part,  a  better  share  unto  his  Lord,  that  is  the  Lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  head 
of  that  sept,  and  also  unto  himself  for  his  judgment,  a  greater  portion  tha« 
unto  the  plainLfb  or  parties  grieved.  —  Spenser*s  View  of  the  State  of  Ir^ 
land.  Spenser  describes  the  svstem  as  he  experienced  it  in  active  operatioii. 
A.ndent  written  collections  or  the  Brehon  laws,  however,  existed  and  ilil 
exirt. 
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Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry ;  the  Geraldines  of  Lein« 
ster  lay  along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  pale ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  house,  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  were  Che 
feudal  superiors  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  English 
counties.  To  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Ossory,  belonged  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Tipperary. 
The  De  Burghs,  or  Bourkes,  as  they  called  themselves, 
wero  scattered  over  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  the 
south  of  Sligo,  occupying  the  broad  plains  which  lie 
between  tho  Shannon  and  the  mountains  of  Connemara 
and  Mayo.  This  was  the  relative  position  into  which 
these  dans  had  settled  at  the  Conquest,  and  it  had  been 
maintained  with  little  variation. 

The  north,  which  had  fallen  to  the  Lacies  and  the 
De  Courcies,  had  been  wholly  recovered  by  the  Irish. 
The  Lacies  had  become  extinct.  The  De  Courcies, 
once  Earls  of  Ulster,  had  migrated  to  the  south,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  petty  fief  of  Kinsale,  which  they 
held  under  the  Desmonds.  The  Celtic  chieftains  had 
returned  from  the  mountains  to  which  they  had  been 
driven,  bringing  back  with  them,  more  intensely  than 
ever,  the  Irish  habits  and  traditions.  Old  men,  who 
were  alive  in  1533,  remembered  a  time  when  the  Nor- 
man families' attempted  to  Uve  in  something  of  an  Eng* 
lish  manner,^  and  when  there  were  towns  in  the  middle 
of  Ireland  with  decent  municipal  institutions.  The 
wars  of  the  Roses  had  destroyed  the  remnants  of  Eng- 
lish  influence  by  calling  away  a  number  of  leading 

1  By  relation  of  ancient  men.  in  times  |M8t  within  remembrance,  all  the 
Engliflh  lords  and  gentills  within  the  pale  heretofore  kept  retinues  of  Eng- 
liib  yeomen  in  their  houses,  after  the  English  fashion,  according  to  the  ex.- 
tent  of  their  lands,  to  the  great  strength  and  saccoor  of  their  neighbours 
the  king's  subjects.  And  now  for  the  most  part  they  keep  horsemen  and 
knaves,  which  live  upon  the  kfng*s  subjects;  and  keep  in  manner  no  hoi- 
pltality,  but  live  upon  the  poor.  —  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  1533:  StaU  Papert  Vol.  II.  p.  163. 
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nobles,  such  especially  as  were  least  infected  by  the 
Irish  character;  and  tbe  native  chiefs  had  £f|JS^ 
reoccupied  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  unre  «>ou«  irfih. 
sisted,  if  not  welcomed  as  allies.  The  O'Neils  and 
O'Donnells  had  spread  down  over  Ulster  to  the  front- 
iers of  the  pale.  The  O'Connors  and  O'Carrolls  had 
recrossed  the  Shannon,  and  pushed  forwards  into  Kil« 
dare ;  the  O'Connor  Don  was  established  in  a  castle 
near  Portarlington,  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  O'Carrolls  had  seized  Leap,  an  ancient 
Danish  fortress,  surrounded  by  bog  and  forest,  a  few 
miles  from  Parsonstown.  O'Brien  of  Inchiquin,  Prince 
—  as  he  styled  himself — of  Thomond,  no  longer  con- 
tented with  his  principality  of  Clare,  had  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  Shannon  five  miles  above  Limerick, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  Munster  at  his  pleasure 
and  spread  his  authority  towards  the  south  ;  while  the 
M'Carties  and  O'Sullivans,  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  were 
only  not  dangerous  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  because 
the  Desmonds  were  more  Irish  than  themselves,  and 
were  accepted  as  their  natural  chiefii. 

In  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  only  the  Celtic  reaction 
was  held  in  check.     The  Earls  of  Ormond,  The  sarii  of 
although   they  were   obliged   themselves   to  continaeto 
live  as  Irish  chieftains,  and  to  govern  by  the  in  ehaek. 
Irish  law,  yet  partly  from  an  inherent  nobility  of  na- 
ture, partly  through  family  alliances  and  a  more  sus- 
tained intercourse  with  their  English  kindred,  partly 
perhaps  from  the  inveterate  feud  of  their  house  with 
the  Geraldines  of  Ejldare,  remained  true  to  their  alle- 
^ance,  and  maintained  the  English  authority  tim  denire 
•o  far  as  their  power  extended.    That  power,  mond»  to 

i»  ,  .  •  1      1     •      m^ntain  tbf 

nntortunateiy,  was  mcommensurate  with  their  En«uiih  nu* 
good  will,  and  their  situation  prevented  them  their  poirar 
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from  rendering  the  assistance  to  the  crown  which  they 
desired.  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  the  mountains  of 
Dublin,  were  occupi^  by  the  Highland  tribes  of 
O'Bryne  and  O'Took,  who,  in  their  wild  glens  and 
dangerous  gorges,  defied  attempts  to  conquer  them,  and 
who  were  able,  at  all  times,  issuing  down  out  of  the 
passes  of  the  hills,  to  cut  off  communication  with  the 
pale.  Thus  the  Butlers  had  no  means  of  reaching 
Dublin  except  through  the  county  of  Ealdare,  the  home 
of  their  hereditary  rivals  and  foes. 

This  is  a  general  account  of  the  situation  of  the  va- 
rious parties  in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  leading 
(amiUes ;  and  I  have  spoken  of  them  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed some  feudal  supremacy,  —  yet  even  this  slight 
thread  of  order  was  in  many  cases  without  real  con- 
sistency, and  was  recognised  only  when  fear,  or  passion, 
or  interest,  prompted.  "There  be  sixty  counties, 
Sixty  chief  called  rcgions,  in  Ireland,"  says  the  report 
land,  who      of  1515,  "  inhabited  with  the  king's  Irish  ene- 

made  war  ,  .  -  .  ^  ,  . 

and  peace  ibr  mics,  somc  rcgious  as  big  as  a  shire,  some 

themielTes,  i  i  •  i  i 

and  obeyed  morc,  somo  Icss,  wherc  reigneth  more  than 
•wOTd.  sixty   chief  captains,   whereof  some   calleth 

themselves  kings,  some  king's  peers  in  their  language, 
some  princes,  some  dukes,  that  liveth  only  by  the  sword, 
and  obeyeth  to  no  other  temporal  person  save  only  to 
h  Imself  that  is  strong.  And  every  of  the  said  captains 
maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself,  and  holdeth  by  tlie 
s>vord,  and  hath  imperial  jurisdiction,  and  obeyeth  no 
jther  person,  English  or  Irish,  except  only  to  such  per- 

;qi)S  ^s  vciaLj  subdue  him  by  the  sword Also,  in 

ioee«hor  every  of  Ae  said  regions,  there  be  "livers 
dirtricte  petty  captaius,  and  everj'  of  them  maketh 
•aptaiiu,       war  and  peace  for  himself,  without  licence  of 
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his  chief  captain And  there  be  mo?e  who  staimtd 

than  thirty  of  the  English  noble  folk  that  fol-  pendMUM. 
loweth  this  same  Irish  order,  and  keepeth  the  same 
rule."  ^  Every  man,  in  short,  who  could  raise  himself 
to  that  dishonourable  position,  was  captain  of  a  troop 
of  banditti,  and  counted  it  his  chief  honour  to  live  upon 
the  plunder  of  his  neighbour. 

This  condition  of  things  might  liave  been  expected 
to  work  its  own  cure.  The  earth  will  not  support  hu- 
man life  uncultivated,  and  men  will  not  labour  without 
some  reasonable  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  the.  fruit  of 
their  labour.  Anarchy,  therefore,  is  usually  whiai^r. 
shortlived,  and  perishes  of  inanition.  Un-  t^riflum 
ruly  persons  must  either  comply  with  the  ^""^ 
terms  on  which  alone  they  are  permitted  to  subsist, 
and  consent  to  submit  to  some  kind  of  order,  or  they 
must  die.  The  Irish,  however,  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  this  most  wholesome  provision  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  people,  who  preferred  any  extremity  of  suflFeriug 
to  the  endurance  of  the  least  restraint,  and  by  the  tyr- 
anny under  which  the  labouring  poor  were  oppressed. 
In  England,  the  same  hands  were  trained  to  hold  the 
sword  and  to  hold  the  plough.  The  labourers  and  the 
artisans  in  peace  were  the  soldiers  in  war.  In  Ireland, 
labour  was  treated  as  disgraceful ;  the  chiefs  picked 
out  the  strongest  and  fiercest  of  their  subjects,  and 
trained  them  only  to  fight ;  the  labourers  were  driven 
to  the  field  as  beasts  .of  burden,  and  compelled  to  work 
on  the  chance  that  the  harvest  might  be  secured.  By 
this  precarious  means,  with  the  addition  of  the  wild 
cattle  which  roamed  in  thousands  among  the  woods 
and  bogs,  sufficient  sustenance  was  extracted  from  the 
ml  to  support  a  scanty  population,  the   majority  of 

^  Sinte  Papers,  Vol.  FT.  pp.  1,  6,  C. 
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whom  were  supposed  to  be  tlie  most  wretched  speci* 
mens  of  human  nature  which  could  be  found  upon  the 
globe.  ^^  What  common  folk  in  all  this  world,"  the 
ixtranitt  report  says,  **  is  so  poor,  so  feeble,  so  evil  be- 
peopto.  seen  in  town  and  field,  so  bestial,  so  greatly 
expressed  and  trodden  under  foot,  fares  so  evil,  with  so 
great  misery,  and  with  so  wretched  life,  as  the  common 
folk  of  Ireland  ?  What  pity  is  here,  what  ruth  is  to 
report,  there  is  no  tongue  that  can  tell,  ne  person  that 
can  write.  It  passeth  &r  the  oratprs  and  muses  all  to 
shew  the  order  of  the  nobles,  and  how  cruel  they  en- 
treateth  the  poor  common  people.  What  danger  it  is 
to  the  king  against  God  to  sufier  his  land,  whereof  he 
bears  the  charge  and  the  cure  temporal,  to  be  in  the 
said  misorder  so  long  without  remedy.  It  were  more 
honour  to  surrender  his  claim  thereto,  and  to  make  no 
longer  prosecution  thereof,  than  to  suffer  his  poor  sub- 
jects always  to  be  so  oppressed,  and  all  the  nobles  of 
the  land  to  be  at  war  within  themselves,  always  shed- 
ding of  Christian  blood  without  remedy.  The  herd 
must  render  account  for  his  fold ;  and  the  king  for 
his."  1 

The  English  writer  did  not  exaggerate  the  picture, 
Irish  and  for  his  description  is  too  abundantly  confirmed 
mftteofthe  in  cvcry  page  of  the  Celtic  Annalists,  with 
oomenon.  ouly  but  a  siuglc  difference.  To  the  English- 
man the  perpetual  disturbance  appeared  a  dishonour 
and  disgrace  ;  to  the  Celt  it  was  the  normal  and  natu- 
ral employment  of  human  beings,  in  the  pursuit  of 
\shich  lay  the  only  glory  and  the  only  manly  pleasure. 

A  population  of  such  a  character  presented  in  itself 
a  difficulty  sufficiently  formidable  ;  and  this  difficulty 
was  increased  by  the  character  of  the  family  on  whom 

1  Staie  Paptn,  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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the  circumstances  of  their  position  most  obliged  the 
English  government  to  rely.  There  were  two  meth- 
ods of  maintaining  the  show  of  English  sovereignty. 
Either  an  English  deputy  might  reside  in  Dublin,  sup- 
ported by  a  standing  army ;  or  it  was  necessary  to 
place  confidence  in  one  or  other  of  the  great  Irish 
noblemen,  and  to  govern  through  him.  Either  method 
had  its  disadvantages.  The  expense  of  the  first  wop 
enoimous,  for  the  pay  of  the  common  soldier  was  six* 
pence  or  eightpence  a-day  —  an  equivalent  of  six  or 
eight  shillings  ;  and  as  the  arrival  of  an  English  dep- 
uty was  the  signal  font  union  throughout  Ireland  of  all 
septs  and  clans  against  a  common  enemy,  his  presence 
was  worse  than  useless,  unless  he  could  maintain  a 
body  of  efficient  troops  numerous  enough  to  cope  with 
the  coalition.  At  the  same  time  the  cost,  great  as  it 
would  have  been,  must  have  fallen  wholly  on  the 
crown,  for  the  parliaments  would  make  no  grants  of 
money  for  the  support  of  a  mercenary  army,  except  on 
extraordinary  emergencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  choose  an  Irish  deputy  was  to 
acquiesce  in  disorder,  and  to  lend  a  kind  of  official 
sanction  to  it  It  was  inexpensive,  however,  and  there- 
fore convenient ;  and  evils  which  were  not  actually  felt 
in  perpetual  demands  for  money,  and  in  uncomfortable 
reports,  could  for  a  time  be  forgotten  or  ignored.  In 
this  direction  lay  all  the  temptations.  The  condition 
of  the  country  was  only  made  known  to  the  English 
government  through  the  deputy,  who  could  represent 
it  ni  such  colours  as  he  pleased ;  and  the  government 
could  persuade  themselves  that  evils  no  longer  com- 
plained of  had  ceased  to  exist. 

This  latter  method,  therefore,  found  most  favour  in 
London.    Irish  noblemen  were  glad  to  accept  the  office 
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of  deputy,  and  to  discharge'  it  at  a  low  salary  or  iiouc ; 
nwgofmn-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  order  to  abase  their  authority 
2IS*<Sl^  for  their  personal  advantage.  They  indem- 
irirtJwSL  nified  themselves  for  their  exertions  to  keep 
"*"*•  order,  which  was  not  kept,  by  the  extortion 

which  they  practised  in  the  name  of  the  government 
which  they  represented  ;  and  thus  deservedly  made  the 
Engash  rule  more  than  ever  detested.  Instead  of  re- 
0^^     ceiving  payment,  they  were  aUowedwhUedep. 

twS  ij^th*  ^ti^s  what  was  called  "  coyne  and  livery  "  ; 
d«pi&ttM.       ^jjj^|.  jg  ^  gj^y^  ^Qy  were  allowed  to  levy  mil- 

itary  service,  and  to  quarter  their  foUowen,  on  the 
fimners  and  poor  gentlemen  of  the  pale;  or  else  to 
raise  fines  in  composition,  under  pretence  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  The  entire 
cost  of  this  system  was  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum 
of  a  hundred  pounds  a  day.^  The  exactions  might  have 
been  tolerated  if  the  people  had  been  repaid  by  protec- 

l  The  deputy^  lueth  to  make  great  rodes,  journeys,  and  hostingSf  now  in 
the  north  parts  of  Ulster,  now  in  the  south  parts  of  Munster,  now  in  the 
west  parts  of  Connaught,  and  taketh  the  king^s  subjects  with  him  by 
compulsion  oft  times,  with  victual  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  chargeth 
the  common  people  with  carriage  of  the  same,  and  giveth  licence  to  all  the 
noble  folk  to  cesse  and  rear  their  costs  on  the  common  people  and  on  the 
king's  poor  subjects;  and  the  end  of  that  journey  is  commonly  ni>  other  in 
effect,  but  that  the  deputy  useth  to  receive  a  reward  of  one  or  two  hundred 
kyne  to  himself,  and  so  depart,  without  any  more  hurt  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies, afVer  that  he  hath  turned  the  king's  subjects  and  the  poor  common 
fo.k  to  their  charge  and  costs  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  And  over 
that,  the  deputy,  on  Ids  progress  and  regress,  oppresseth  the  king's  poor 
common  folk  with  honte  meat  and  man's  meat  to  all  his  host.  And  over 
that,  in  summer,  when  grass  is  most  plenty,  they  must  have  oats  or  malt  to 
their  hor^  at  will,  or  else  money  therefor. 

The  premi^es  considered,  some  saith  the  king>  deputy,  by  extortion, 
chargeth  the  king's  poor  subjects  and  common  folk,  in  horse  meat  and 
man's  meat,  by  estimation,  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  pound  every  day 
in  the  year,  one  day  counted  with  another,  which  cometh  to  the  sum  of 
MfOOO  pounds  yearly.  —  SlaU  Papert^  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  Finglas  says  that 
eoyne  and  liveiy  would  deatroy  hell  itMlf,  if  it  was  used  there. —  Finglan't 
Breviate 
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tion ;  but  forced  as  they  were  to  pay  black  mail  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Irish  borderers,  the  double  burdens 
had  the  effect  of  driving  every  energetic  set-  ^he  peopto 
tier  out  of  the  pale,  and  his  place  was  filled  ^'^kSS? 
by  some  poor  Irishman  whom  use  had  made  "**  ^^^' 
acquainted  with  misery.^ 

Nor  was  extortion  the  only  advantage  which   the 
Iiish  deputies    obtained  from    their    office.  TheOtni- 

.....  diDMofKa 

They  prosecuted  their  private  feuds  with  the  dwe,  from 
revenues  of  the  state.  They  connived  at  the  tkm,  um 
crimes  of  any  chieftain  who  would  join  their  deputiM. 
&ction.  Every  conceivable  abuse  in  the  administration 
of  the  government  attended  the  possession  of  power  by 
the  Geraldines  of  Kildare,  and  yet  by  the  Geraldines  it 
was  almost  inevitable  that  the  power  should  be  held. 
The  choice  lay  between  the  Kildares  and  the  Ormonds. 
No  other  nobleman  could  pretend  to  compete  with  these 
two.  The  Earls  of  Desmond  only  could  take  rank  as 
their  equals ;  and  the  lordships  of  Desmond  were  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  island.  The  services  of  the 
Earls  of  Ormond  were  almost  equally  unavailable. 
When  an  Earl  of  Ormond  was  residing  at  Dublin  as 
deputy,  he  was  separated  from  his  clan  by  fifty  miles 
of  dangerous  road.  The  pohcy  of  the  Geraldines  was 
to  secure  the  government  for  themselves  by  making  ii 
impossible  for  any  other  person  to  govern;   and  the 

1  The  wretchedness  of  the  ooontiy  drove  the  Irish  to  emigrate  in  molti 
tides.  In  1524,  twenty  thousand  of  them  had  settled  themselves  in  Pem 
brokeshire:  and  the  majority  of  these  had  crossed  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 
They  brought  with  them  Irish  manners,  and  caused  no  little  tronble. 
^  The  king's  town  of  Tenby,*'  wrote  a  Welsh  gentleman  to  Wolsey, "  is 
almost  clean  Irish,  as  well  the  head  men  and  rulers  as  the  commons  of  the 
laid  town ;  and  of  their  high  and  presnmptuous  minds  [they]  do  disobey 
aD  manner  the  king's  process  that  cometh  to  them  out  of  the  king's  ex- 
chequer of  Pembroke.**  —  B.  Gfyffith  to  Cardinal  Wolsey :  Ellis,  first 
VoL  I.  p.  101,  &c. 

VOL.  n.  17 
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appouitinent  of  their  rival  was  a  signal  for  the  revolt  of 
nMjpoUey  of  ^h®  entire  clan,  both  in  Leinster  and  Mnns- 
22jJt?*"  ter.  The  Butlers  were  too  weak  to  resist 
J[J5SJ,J^4  this  combination ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  were 
™^^**  themselves  always  loyal  when  a  Gtoraldine  was 
themMiTw.  j,^  power,  and  the  Geraldines  were  disloyal 
when  a  Butler  was  in  power,  the  desire  to  hush  up  the 
difficulty,  and  to  secure  a  show  of  quiet,  led  to  the  con- 
sistent preference  of  the  more  convenient  chief. 

There  were  qnalities  also  in  the  Koldare  fknuly  which 
gave  them  peculiar  influence,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but 
at  the  English  court.  Living  like  wild  Irish  in  their 
castle  at  Maynooth,  they  appeared  in  London  with  the 
address  of  polished  courtiers.  When  the  complaints 
against  them  became  too  serious  to  neglect,  they  were 
summoned  to  give  account  of  their  conduct.  They  had 
only  to  present  themselves  before  the  council,  and  it 
was  at  once  impossible  to  believe  that  the  frank,  humor- 
ous, high-minded  gentlemen  at  the  bar  could  be  the 
monsters  who  were  charged  with  so  fearful  crimes. 
Their  ever-ready  wit  and  fluent  words,  their  show  of 
bluntness  and  pretence  of  simplicity,  disarmed  anger 
and  dispersed  calumny ;  and  they  returned  on  all  such 
occasions  to  Ireland  more  trusted  than  ever,  to  laugh 
at  the  folly  which  they  had  duped. 

The  farce  had  already  continued  through  two  gener- 
Tbeeiichth  ations  at  the  opening  of  the  Reformation 
dare  In  rebel-  Grcrald,  the  eighth  earl,  was  twice  in  rebellion 
HMuyviL  against  Henry  VIL  He  crowned  Lambert 
Simnel  with  his  own  hand  ;  when  Lambert  Simnel  fell, 
he  took  up  Perkin  Warbeck  ;  and  under  pretence  of 
supporting  a  competitor  for  the  crown,  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  Ireland.  At  length,  when  England  was 
«r«^et,  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  sent  to  Dublin  to  put 
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dovm  this  new  King-maker.  He  took  the  earl  prisoner, 
with  some  difficulty,  and  despatched  him  to  H«appMn 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  council-  eoandi, 
board,  hot-handed  from  murder  and  treason.  The 
king  told  him  that  heavy  accusations  would  be  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  that  he  had  better  choose  some  counsel 
to  plead  his  cause.  The  earl  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile  of  simplicity.  ^*  I  will  choose  the  aUest  in  Eng- 
land," he  said  ;  **  your  Highness  I  take  for  my  counsel 
against  these  false  knaves.*'  ^  The  accusations  were 
proceeded  with.  Among  other  enormities,  Kildare  had 
burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel,  and  the  archbishop  was 
present  as  witness  and  prosecutor.  The  earl  confessed 
his  offence :  "  but  by  Jasus,"  he  added,  **  I  would  not 
have  done  it  if  I  had  not  been  told  that  my  lord  arch- 
bishop was  inside."  ^  The  insolent  wit,  and  the  danger 
of  punishing  so  popular  a  nobleman,  passed  the  reply 
as  sufficient.  The  council  laughed.  *^A11  whodedda 
Ireland  cannot  govern  this  earl,*'  said  one.  ireundean. 
^^  Then  let  this  earl  govern  all  Ireland,"  was  him^heramt 
the  prompt  answer  of  Henry  VII.*  He  was  fiad™  ^ 
sent  over  a  convicted  traitor,  —  he  returned  a  knight 
of  the  Garter,  lord  deputy,  and  the  representative  of 
the  crown.  RebeUion  was  a  successful  policy,  and  a 
lesson  which  corresponded  so  closely  to  the  Irish  temper 
was  not  forgotten. 

^^  What,  thou  fool,"  said  Sir  Grerald  Shaneson  to  a 
younger  son  of  this   nobleman,  thirty  years  Brt)eiikm 
later,  when  he  found  him  slow  to  join  the  ^uhS 
rebellion  against  Henry  VIII.    **  What,  thou  ^«»"*^ 
'bol,  thou  shalt  be  the  more  esteemed  for  it.    For  what 

1  LeUnd,  Vol.  II.  p.  110. 

*  Campiim'u  BiakfTf  cf  Irdtmd.    Ulnd,  ToL  IL  p.  111. 

*  Campion.    Ldaad. 
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hadst  thou,  if  thy  &ther  had  not  done  so  ?  What  wai 
he  until  he  crowned  a  king  here,  took  Garth,  the  king^s 
captain,  prisoner,  hanged  his  son,  resisted  Pojnings  and 
all  deputies ;  killed  them  of  Dublin  upon  Oxmantown 
Green  ;  would  suffer  no  man  to  rule  here  for  the  king 
but  himself  I  Then  the  king  regarded  him,  and  made 
liim  deputy,  and  married  thy  mother  to  him  ;  ^  or  else 
thou  shouldst  never  have  had  a  foot  of  land,  where 
now  thou  mayest  dispend  four  hundred  marks  by  the 
year."  ^ 

These  scornful  words  express  too  truly  the  position 
of  the  Earl  of  Ealdare,  which,  however,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  disguise  under  a  decent  exterior.  The 
borders  of  the  pale  were  partially  extended ;  the 
O'Tooles  were  driven  further  into  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains, and  an  outlying  castle  was  built  to  overawe  them 
at  Powerscourt.  Some  shadow  of  a  revenue  was  occa- 
sionally raised ;  and  by  this  show  of  service,  and  be- 
cause change  would  involve  the  crown  in  expense,  he 
was  allow^ed  to  go  his  own  way.  He  held  his  ground 
till  the  close  of  his  hfe,  and  dying,  he  left  behind  him 
a  son  trained  on  his  father's  model,  and  who  followed 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness  in  his  father's  steps. 

Gerald,  son  of  Gerald,  ninth  earl,  became  deputy, 
Gerald,  almost  it  Seemed  by  right  of  inheritance,  in 
Swoons'**  1513 ;  and  things  were  allowed  to  continue 
deputy,i6i3.  j^j  ^j^^jj,  q]j  courso  for  another  five  years ; 

when  at  length  Henry  VIII.  awoke  to  the  disgrace 
which  tlio  condition  of  the  country  reflected  upon  p.ini. 
The  report  of  1515  was  the  first  step  gained ;  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  contributed  to  the  effect  produced  by  the 

I  The  earl  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Oliver  St.  John,  while  !■ 
London. 

3  Report  to  Cromwell,  apparently  hy  Allen,  Master  of  the  Bolls :  BtaU 
Papers,  Vol.  II.  p.  175. 
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report,  with  representations  of  the  conduct  of  the 
deputy,  who  had  been  fortifying  his  own  castle  with 
government  stores  ;  and  the  result  was  a  resolution  to 
undertake  measures  of  real  vimur.    In  1520,  is  deponed  la 

^  /«  1620,  and  tlie 

the  Earl  of  Kildaro  was  deprived  of  his  office,  sariorsar. 
and  sent  for  to  England.  His  place  was  piue. 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  of  all  living  English- 
men combined  in  the  highest  degree  the  necessary 
qualities  of  soldier  and  statesman.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
old  weak  forbearance  was  to  last  no  longer,  and  as  if 
Ireland  was  now  finally  to  learn  the  needful  lesson  of 
obedience. 

But  the  first  efibrts  to  cure  an  inveterate  evil  rarely 
succeed ;  and  Heniy  VIII.,  like  eveiy  other  statesman 
who  has  undertaken  to  reform  Ireland,  was  to  purchase 
experience  by  failure.     The  report  had  de-  The  report 
clared   emphatically  that    the    Irish    chiefs  tbe  Irish 
would  never  submit  so  lone:  as  they  nmrht  he  reformed 
resist,  and  escape  with  their  lives ;  that  con-  tnoe. 
ciliation  would  be  only  interpreted  as  weakness ;  and 
that  the  tyrannical  lords  and  gentlemen  must  be  co- 
erced into  equity  by  the  sword  fireely  used. 

The  king,  however,  was  young  and  sanguine ;  he 
was  unable  to  accept  so  hard  a  conclusion;  The  king  wui 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  body  of  human  it 
beings  were  so  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  influence  as  the  Irish  gentlemen  were  repre- 
sented to  be.  He  would  first  try  persuasion,  and  have 
recourse  to  extremity  only  if  persuasion  failed. 

His  directions  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  therefore,  were 
tliat  at  the  earliest  opportunity  he  should  call  i,,^  g,„^ 
an  assembly  of  so  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs  as  SifcUkAaa 
he  could  induce  to  come  to  him,  and  to  dis-  pil^^f]^ 
course  to  them  upon  the  elementary  principles  •"''*^* 
of  social  order  and  government. 
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**  We  think  it  expedient,"  he  wrote,  **  that  when  ye 
shall  call  the  lords  and  other  captains  of  that  our  laud 
before  you,  as  of  good  congruence  ye  must  needs  do ; 
ye,  after  and  amongst  other  overtures  by  your  wisdom 
then  to  be  made,  shall  declare  unto  them  the  great 
decay,  ruin,  and  desolation  of  that  commodious  and 
fertile  land,  for  lack  of  politic  governance  and  gcod 
justice;  which  can  never  be  brought  in  order  unless 
the  unbridled  sensualities  of  insolent  folk  be  brought 
Qtt  Is  to  under  the  rule  of  the  laws.  For  realms  with- 
cEiS^wi^  out  justice  be  but  tyrannies  and  robberies, 
(5oefc?bu?"  ™ore  consonant  to  beastly  appetites  than  to 
^^**°°*"-  the  laudable  life  of  reasonable  creatures. 
And  whereas  wilfulness  doth  reign  by  strength  without 
law  or  justice,  there  is  no  distinction  of  propriety  in 
dominion ;  ne  yet  any  man  may  say  this  is  mine,  but 
by  strength  the  weaker  is  subdued  and  oppressed, 
which  is  contrary  to  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man. 
He  is  not,  .  •  •  •  Howbcit,  our  mind  is,  not  that  ye  shall 
tfaimteih  impress  on  them  any  opinion  by  fearful  words, 
that  we  intend  to  expel  them  from  their  lands  and  do* 
minions  lawfully  possessed  ;  ne  yet  that  we  be  minded 
to  constrain  them  precisely  to  obey  our  laws,  ministered 
But  ha  la  to  ^J  ^^^  justiccs  there ;  but  under  good  man- 
F«a~>^  ner  to  show  unto  them  that  of  necessity  it  is 
requisite  that  every  reasonable  creature  be  governed 
by  a  law.  And  therefore,  if  they  shall  allege  that  o'lr 
And  they       laws  there  used  be  too  extreme  and  rigorous  ; 

may  obey  _  ,  o  ' 

their  own       and  that  it  should  be  very  hard  for  them  to 

laws  if  they  •'  n       y 

firefcr  it,  if     obscrvc  the  same  ;  then  ye  may  further  en- 

tboeelawibe  i       /.     t  i  i  11 

good  end  scarch  of  them  under  what  manners,  and  by 

■o  only  that  what  laws,  they  will  be  ordered  and  governed, 

•ooM  law,  to  the  intent  that  if  their  laws  be  good  and 

ifvMwoi.  reasonable,  they  may  be  approved  ;  and  the 
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rigour  of  our  laws,  if  they  shall  think  them  too  Laid,  be 
mitigated  and  brouglit  to  such  moderation  as  they  may 
conveniently  live  under  the  same.  By  which  means 
ye  shall  finally  induce  them  of  necessity  to  conform 
their  order  of  living  to  the  observance  of  some  reason- 
able law,  and  not  to  live  at  will  as  they  have  used  here- 
tofore." » 

So  wrote  Henry  in  1520,  being  then  twenty-eight 
yean  old,  in  his  inexperience  of  human  nature,  and 
esi)ecially  of  the  Irish  form  of  it.     No  words  could  be 
truer,  wiser,  or  more  generous ;  but  those  only  listen 
effectively  to  words  of  wisdom  and  generosity,  who 
themselves  possess  something  of  the   same   qualities ; 
and  the  Irish  would  not  have  required  that  such  an 
address  should  be  made  to  them  if  they  had  been  capa- 
ble of  profiting  by  it.     If  Surrey  was  sanguine  of  any 
good  result,  he  was  soon   undeceived.     He  g^,^ 
had  no  sooner  landed  than  the  whole  country  EJlStw?** 
was  in  armis  against  him,  —  O'Neile,  O'Car-  ^"°°» 
roll,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  Desmond,  broke  into  simul- 
taneous rebeUion,  acting,  as  was  proved  by  ^,^^^^ 
intercepted  letters,'  under  instructions  which  ""*•**"• 
Kildare   had  sent  firom   England.     Surrey  saw  at  a 
glance  the  justice  of  the  language  of  the  re-  AdTioeor 
port.     He   informed  Wolsey  briefly  of  the  ^^^ 
state  of  the  country,  and  advised  that  unless  ^^• 

I  Hjniy  Vin.  to  the  Esrl  of  Surrey:  8taU  Papert,  Vol.  11.  pp.  52,  58. 

3  This  18  one  of  them,  and  another  of  simiUr  import  was  found  to  have 
been  Mnt  to  O^Neile.  **  Life  and  health  to  O'Carroll,  from  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare. There  is  none  Irishman  in  Ireland  that  I  am  better  content  with 
than  with  you;  and  wheneyer  I  come  into  Ireland,  I  shall  do  joa  gocd  for 
anything  that  ye  shall  do  for  me ;  and  any  displeasure  that  I  have  done  to 
yoiif  I  shall  make  you  amends  therefore,  desiring  you  to  keep  good  peace 
to  Engiishmen  till  an  English  depo^  shall  come  there;  and  when  an  Eng- 
lish deputy  shall  come  thither,  do  your  best  to  make  war  upon  Englishmen 
then,  except  such  as  be  towrrd  me,  whoa  yon  know  well  yonnelf  "  —  SiaU 
Paptrg^  Vd.  U.  p.  46. 
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the  king  was  prepared  for  extreme  measures,  he  should 
not  waste  money  in  partial  efforts.^  Writing  subse- 
quently to  Henry  himself,  he  said  that  the  work  to  be 
done  was  a  repetition  of  the  conquest  of  Wales  by 
Edward  I.,  and  it  would  prove  at  least,  as  tedious  and 
as  expensive.  Nevertheless,  if  the  king  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  desire  it,  there  was  no  insuperable  difli 
culty.  He  would  undertake  the  work  himself  with 
six  thousand  men.  The  di£Sculty  would  be  then,  how- 
ever, but  half  overcome,  for  the  habits  of  the  people 
were  incurable.  Strong  castles  must  be  built  up  and 
down  the  island,  like  those  at  Conway  and  Carnarvon ; 
and  a  large  immigration  would  be  necessary  of  English 
colonists.^  Either  as  much  as  this  should  be  done,  the 
earl  thought,  or  nothing.  Half  measures  only  made 
bad  into  worse  ;  and  a  policy  of  repression,  if  not  con- 
sistently maintained,  was  unjust  and  pernicious.  It 
encouraged  the  better  affected  of  the  inhabitants  to 
show  their  good  will  to  the  government ;  and  when  the 
Irish  were  again  in  power,  these  persons  were  marked 
for  vengeance. 

Practical  experience  was  thus  laid  against  Henry's 
The  kins  philosophy  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if 
middle  w»y;  the  king  could  havc  discerned  clearly  on 
at  length  which  sidc  the  truth  was  likely  to  Ke.  For 
recia.  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  this  was  not   the 

case.  It  was  inconvenient  at  the  moment  to  under- 
take a  costly  conquest.  Surrey  was  maintained  with 
a  short  retinue,  and  ftova  want  of  power  could  only 
enter  upon  a  few  partial  expeditions.  He  inflictea 
a  heavy  defeat  upon  O'Neile  ;  he  stormed  a  castle  of 
O'Connor's ;  and  showed,  with  the  small  means  at  bu 

1  BtaU  Pq^en,  V<a.  II.  p.  62. 

>  Smny  to  Henry  VIII.:  State  Pegpen,  Vol  II.  pp.  7^74. 
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di^osal,  what  lie  might  have  done  with  far  less  support 
than  he  had  required.  He  went  where  he  pleased 
through  the  country.  But  his  course  was  ^^  as  the  way 
of  a  ship  through  the  sea,  or  as  the  way  of  a  bird 
through  the  air."  The  elements  yielded  without  resist- 
ance, and  closed  in  behind  him;  and,  after  eighteen 
months  of  manful  exertion,  feeling  the  uselessness  of 
further  enterprises  conducted  on  so  small  a  scale,  to  the 
sorrow  and  alarm  of  the  Irish  council,  he  desired  and 
obtained  his  recal.^ 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  the   Earl  of  Kildare   had 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities.     In  spite  KUdare  finds 
of  his  detected  letters,  he  had  won  his  way  ^^*~'- 
into  favour.     He  accompanied  Henry  to  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  brilliant  bearing ;  and  instead  of  punishing  him  as 
a  traitor,  the  king  allowed  him  to  marry  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Grey,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  blood  royal.     He  was  midare  re- 
then   permitted  to   return  to  Ireland;   not,  uSSf***^™* 
however,  immediately  as  deputy.     An  inter-  m^d^p- 
mediate  effort  was  made  to  govern  through  '**'* 
Lord  Ormond,  whose   intentions  were   excellent,  but 
unfortunately  the  Irish  refused  to  submit  to  TheGerai- 
him.     The   Earl   of  Desmond  remained  in  **'>«»*»^i 
rebellion,  and  invaded  lUlkenny  from  the  south  ;  and 
two  years  followed  of  universal  insurrection,  pillage, 
and  murder.     Kildare  accused  Ormond  to  the  English 
council  as  responsible  ;  ^  Ormond  retorted  with  similar 
!harges  against  Kildare  ;  and  commissioners  were  sent 
over  to  "  investigate,"  with  instructions,  if  they  saw 
reason,  to  replace  Kildare  in  his  old  office. 

1  Coonca  of  Ireland  to  W^latj:  State  Pqpen,  Vol.  II  pp.  9S,  M. 
•  Gampion  Bay  Kfldare  had  a  ftieod  in  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  —  Bkhr\ 
^  Irthnd^  by  Edwaid  CampkNi,  p.  tSL 
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The  permission  was  sufficient ;  in  1524  he  was 
And  nidMo  Agfti'^  deputy ;  and  no  deliberate  purpose  of 
itrMtoied.  misrule  could  have  led  to  results  more  fatal. 
The  earl,  made  bold  by  impunity,  at  once  prepared  for 
a  revolt  from  the  English  crown.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  contented  to  make  himself  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  English  sovereignty ;  he  now  launched 
out  into  bolder  measures,  and  encouraged  by  Henry's 
weakness,  resolved  to  dare  the  worst  extremity.  On 
Desmond  ^^®  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  of  1523- 
iMgaeVth  24,  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  opened 
'~**^*"  ^•»  a  negotiation  with  Francis  I.  for  the  landing 
of  a  French  army  in  Munster.^  Kildare,  while  profess- 
KiidATOBe-  ing  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  take  Des- 
niTingaMt,  moud  prisoner,  was  holding  secret  interviews 
Ing  for  a  with  him  to  concert  plans  for  a  united  move,* 
inrrection.  and  was  Strengthening  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  alliances  among  the  native  chiefs.  One  of 
his  daughters  became  the  wife  of  the  O'Connor ;  an- 
other married  O'Carroll,  of  Leap  Castle ;  and  a  third 
the  Baron  of  Slane ;  ^  and  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
intentions,  he  transferred  the  cannon  and  military 
stores  from  Dubini  Castle  to  his  own  fortress  at  May- 
nooth.  Lord  Ormond  sent  information  to  England  of 
these  proceedings,  but  he  could  gain  no  hearing.  For 
three  years  the  Geraldines  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  preparations  undisturbed  ;  and  perhaps  they  might 
The  itate  of  ^^^^  matured  their  plans  at  leisure,  so  odious 
«em«itkst  ^^^  become  the  mention  of  Ireland  to  tlie 
*°**~°**     English  statesmen,  had  not  the  king's  divorce, 

1  Act  of  Attainder  of  tlia  Earl  of  Kildare:  Irith  StatuU  Book,  28  Hen 
Vni.  cap.  1.  An  account  of  this  ne^tiation  is  to  be  seen  in  i  paper  in  th$ 
British  Museum,  Titus,  B.  xi.  fol.  H52. 

•  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare:  Und. 

•  The  elder  sisters  of  the  **  fiur  Geraldine  *'  of  Lord  Surrejr. 
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by  embroiling  him  with  the  pope  and  emperor,  made 
the  danger  serious. 

The  alliance  of  England  and  France   had   discon- 
certed the  first  scheme.     No  sooner  was  this  Desmond  ap. 
new  opportunity  opened  than,  with  Kildare's  emptior. 
consent,  Desmond  applied  to  Charles  Y.  with  similai 
overtures.^     This  danger  was  too  serious  to  be  ncg- 

1  The  emperor's  chaplain,  Gozalo  Femandes,  was  the  agent  throngk 
whom  the  correspondence  with  Desmond  was  conducted.  —  Stntt  Paper»^ 
Vol.  YII.  p.  186.  And  see  CoUon  A18.,  Vespasian,  c  iv.  fol.  264,  276,  28S, 
t88,  297.  —  '*  He  sent  nnto  the  emperour,  provoking  and  enticing  him  to 
send  an  army  into  this  said  land.*'  —  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare.    See  lUso  Leland,  Vol.  II.  p.  136. 

The  account  given  by  Gbnzalo  Fernandez  of  hit  visit  to  Desmond  it 
among  the  Archives  at  Brussels,  and  supplies  a  curious  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  country. 

Report  of  Gamalo  Fernandez. 

''April  28, 1589. 

**  On  arriving  at  the  coast  of  Ireland  we  touched  at  a  port  belonging  to 
the  King  of  England  named  Cork.  Many  of  the  Irish  people  came  on 
board  the  ship,  and  told  me  that  the  gentleman  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond 
had  just  returned  horn  Spain  with  presents  from  the  Emperor  to  the  earl. 

**  Leaving  Cork,  we  were  driven  by  bad  weather  into  another  harbour 
called  Beran,*  from  whence  1  sent  one  of  my  servants  to  inform  the  earl  of 
my  arrival.  In  four  days  the  earPs  answer  came,  telling  me  that  I  was 
welcome,  and  that  he  was  at  a  place  called  Dingle,  where  he  hoped  to  see 
me.  He  addressed  his  letter  to  me  as  *  Chaplain  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
Emperor;*  and  this,  I  understand,  is  his  usual  mode  of  expression  when 
speaking  of  his  Mi^esty.  He  had  also  sent  to  some  of  the  other  noblemen 
of  the  country,  with  whom  he  propoeed  to  form  a  league,  to  tell  them  of  my 
arrival. 

'*  I  set  out  again,  and  on  the  way  five  of  the  eari*s  people  came  to  ma  to 
say  that  their  master  had  gone  to  a  harbour  a  few  miles  off  to  capture  some 
French  and  English  vessels  there,  and  would  be  glad  of  my  assistance. 
This  I  declined,  and  the  earl,  I  understand,  was  satisfied  with  my  exonses. 

"  The  day  after,  the  21st  of  April,  we  reached  the  said  harbour  of  Dingle, 
and  were  honourably  received  by  the  townspeople,  and  by  a  party  of  the 
earPs  attendants.  About  four  o'clock  the  eari  returned  himself,  attended 
by  fifty  horse  and  as  many  halberdiers.  He  came  at  once  to  my  quartera, 
and  asked  after  tho  welfiue  of  *  our  Lord  the  Emperor.*  I  replied  that,  by 
dM  grace  of  God,  his  imeely  was  well,  and  I  had  sent  his  commeiidatioiit 
la  his  lonlship. 
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KiMMi        lected ;  and  in  1527,  Eildare  was  a  second 
Ion,    .        time  summoned  to  London*      He  went,  30 

"  We  then  dined ;  and  a/Unrardd  the  earl  and  his  council  repaired  to  mv 
chamber,  where  we  presented  him  with  his  Majesty's  letter.  lie  read  it 
and  his  council  read  it.  His  Majesty,  he  said,  referred  him  to  me.  I  was 
commissioned  to  make  known  his  Miyesty's  pleasure  to  him.  I  at  once 
declared  my  instructions,  first  in  English  to  the  earl,  and  afterward  in 
Latin  to  his  council ;  which  I  said  were  to  this  effect. 

**  *  One  Godfrey,  a  fViend  of  their  lord,  had  lately  presented  himself  to  the 
Emperor  with  their  Iord*s  letter,  in  which  their  lor  J.,  after  speaking  of  the 
food-wiU  and  affection  which  he  entertained  towards  the  Emperor's  Maj- 
esty, had  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  his  Majesty, 
as  friend  to  fKend  and  enemy  to  enemy,  declaring  himself  ready,  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times,  to  obey  his  Majesty*s  commands. 

"  *  Farther,  the  said  Godf^y  had  requested  the  Emperor  to  send  a  confi- 
dential person  to  Ireland,  to  learn  more  particularly  their  lord's  intenti<m% 
and  his  resources  and  power;  and  fbrther,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  and  estab- 
lish a  firm  and  complete  alliance.  For  these  purposes  the  Emperor  com- 
missioned myself.  I  was  the  bearer  to  them  of  liis  Majesty's  thanks  for  their 
proposals,  and  I  said  I  was  so  far  in  my  master^s  confidence  that  I  was  as- 
sured their  lord  might  expect  all  possible  assistance  at  the  Emperor's  hands.* 

"  When  I  had  done,  the  earl  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  council.  lie  then 
took  off  his  cap,  and  said  he  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his  gracious  conde- 
scension. He  had  addressed  himself  to  his  Majesty  as  to  his  sovereign 
lord,  to  entreat  his  protection.  His  Majes^  was  placed  in  this  world  in  his 
high  position.  In  order  that  no  one  prince  might  oppress  or  injure  another. 
He  related  his  descent  to  me.  He  said  that,  between  his  family  and  the 
English,  there  had  ever  existed  a  mortal  enmity,  and  he  explained  the 
cause  to  me. 

**  I  replied  that  his  Majesty  never  fiuled  to  suj^rt  his  allies  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  should  he  claim  assistance  in  that  capaci^,  his  Majesty  would 
help  him  as  he  helped  all  his  other  good  friends.  I  advised  the  earl  to  put 
in  writing  the  words  which  he  had  used  to  me.  He  thought  it  would  bo 
enough  if  I  repeated  them ;  but  when  I  said  the  story  was  too  long,  and  my 
memory  might  not  retain  it  with  accuracy,  he  said  he  would  do  as  I 
desired. 

'*  We  then  spoke  of  the  support  for  which  he  was  looking,  of  his  projects 
and  resources,  and  of  the  places  in  which  he  proposed  to  serve.  He  said 
he  wanted  fh>m  his  Majesty  four  large  vessels,  two  hundred  tons  each,  six 
pinnaoes  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  five  hundred  Flemings  to  work 
them.  I  said  at  once  nnd  ewnestly,  that  such  a  demand  was  out  of  all  rea- 
lon,  before  he,  on  his  part,  had  achieved  something  in  his  Majesty's  sen-ice. 
1  remonstrated  fully  and  largely,  although,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  I  omit 
the  details.  In  the  end  his  council  were  satisfied  that  he  must  reduce  his 
deoiands  till  his  Majesty  had  more  reason  to  know  what  was  to  be  expected 
ftvm  him,  and  he  consented,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  own  memoir. 

'  Or  all  men  in  the  world  the  ead  hatMmoit  deeply  the  Cardinal  of  Torfc, 
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eonfident  was  he  of  the  weakness  of  the  goTemmeiit, 
and  again  he  was  found  to  have  calcolated  justly.     He 

He  told  me  he  had  been  in  alliance  with  France,  and  had  a  relation  called 
De  Qoindel,  now  with  the  French  army  in  Italy.  In  fUture,  he  said  he 
would  have  no  dealings  with  the  French.  As  your  Majesty's  enemies,  tbey 
were  his  enemies. 

**  Your  Miyesty  will  be  pleased  to  understand  that  there  are  in  Irelaa  1 
four  principal  cities.  The  city  of  Dublin  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  the 
island,  and  neither  in  the  town  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  has  the  Eari  o^ 
Desmond  land  or  subjects.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  is  sovereign  in  that  dis- 
trict, but  that  earl  is  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  has  married 
his  cousin. 

**  The  Eari  of  Kildare,  however,  is  at  present  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  o^ 
London. 

**  Of  the  other  three  cities,  one  is  called  Waterford,  the  second  Cork,  the 
third  Limerick;  and  in  all  of  these  the  Eari  of  Desmond  has  lordships  and 
Tassals.  He  has  dominions,  also,  among  the  wild  tribes;  he  has  lords  and 
knights  on  his  estates  who  pay  him  tribute.  He  has  some  allies,  but  not 
so  many,  by  a  great  deal,  as  he  has  enemies. 

**  He  has  ten  castles  of  his  own,  some  of  which  are  strong  and  well  built, 
especially  one  named  Dungarvan,  which  the  King  has  often  attempted  !• 
.  take  without  success. 

**  The  earl  himself  is  iVom  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  and  is  rather  above 
the  middle  height  He  keeps  better  justice  throughout  his  dominions  than 
any  other  chief  in  Ireland.  Robbers  and  homicides  find  no  mercy,  and  are 
executed  out  of  hand.  His  people  are  in  high  order  and  discipline.  They 
are  armed  with  short  bows  and  swords.  The  eari's  guard  are  in  a  mail 
from  neck  to  heel,  and  cany  halberds.  He  has  also  a  number  of  horse, 
some  of  whom  know  how  to  break  a  lance.  They  all  ride  admirably  with- 
out saddle  or  stirrup.*' 

After  the  report  of  Gonzalvo  Fernandez,  Desmond  himself  continues  is 
Latin. 

**  Hereunto  be  added  informations  addressed  to  the  invincible  and  moei 
sacred  Caesar,  ever  august,  by  the  Eari  of  Desmond,  Lord  of  Ogonyll  and 
the  liberties  of  Kilciygge. 

**  I,  James  Earl  of  Desmond,  am  of  royal  blood,  and  of  the  race  of  the 
Cmqueror  who  did  lawfUly  sobdue  Britain,  great  and  small,  and  did  redoes 
Sc  itland  and  Ireland  under  his  yoke. 

^  The  first  cause  of  tfie  enmity  between  myself  and  the  King  of  Eaglaml 
b  in  ancient  prophe^  or  prediction,  believed  by  the  English  nation,  and 
watten  in  theb  books  and  chronides,  that  all  England  will  be  conquered 
by  an  Eari  of  Desmcnd,  which  enterprise  I  have  not  yet  undertaken. 

^  The  second  eanse  is  that,  through  fear  of  this  prophecy,  the  King  of 
England  has  ^pnunitted  his  powers  to  my  predecessors  who  have  bonM 
role  in  Irslandi  and  when  Thomas  Eari  of  Desmond,  my  grandfttiMi^ 
is  peaceable  manner  attended  PmUament  ir.  Ii^land,  no  ca«e  btSng  al 
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was  arraigned  before  the  council  overwhelmed  with 
nd  com-  invectives  by  Wolsey,^  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Toner.         But  he  escaped  by  his  old  art.     No  sooner 

leged  sgaicBt  him,  but  merely  in  dread  of  the  prophecy,  they  struck  off  hii 
head. 

"  The  third  cause  is  that,  when  Richard,  son  of  the  King  of  England 
[sic],  heard  that  there  were  ancient  feuds  between  the  English  and  my 
predecessors,  he  came  to  Ireland  with  an  army  and  a  great  fleet  in  the  time 
of  my  &ther;  and  then  did  my  father  make  all  Ireland  to  be  subdued  onto 
biinself,  some  few  towns  only  excepted. 

*'  The  fourth  cause  Is  that,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  feuds,  the  King  of 
England  did  cause  Gerald  Earl  of  Klldare,  my  father's  kinsman,  to  be 
destroyed  in  prison  [dettrui  in  carceribui]  until  that  my  father,  by  might 
and  power,  did  liberate  the  said  Earl  of  Klldare,  and  did  obtahi  his  own 
pturpoees,  and  did  make  his  kinsman  viceroy  of  Ireland. 

'*  The  fifth  cause  is  that,  when  peace  was  hardly  begun  between  my 
•foresaid  fother  and  the  King  of  England,  a  certain  sickness  fell  upon  my 
fiither,  I  myself  being  then  eight  years  old. 

**  The  King,  when  he  heard  this,  made  a  league  of  Irish  and  English  to 
kill  my  father;  he  being  then,  as  they  thought,  unable  to  take  the  field. 
They,  being  banded  together,  made  war  against  my  father  for  twenty-four 
years,  wherein,  by  God's  grace,  they  had  small  success. 

**  The  sixth  cause  is  that,  when  peace  was  made  at  last  between  the  King 
that  now  is  and  myself,  I,  in  faith  of  the  said  peace,  sent  certain  of  my 
servants  to  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  to  Flanders  and  France,  and  the  attor- 
neys of  the  King  of  England  did  despoil  my  servants  rf  the  sum  of  9000/., 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  where  they  now  remain. 

**  Hereon  follows  my  supplication :  — 

'*  These  things  premised,  I,  the  aforesaid  earl,  do  impiore  and  entreat 
the  invincible  and  most  sacred  Majesty  of  CflBsar  Augustus  that  he  will 
deign  to  provide  me  with  remedy,  and  I,  with  all  my  horses  and  people, 
do  devote  myself  to  your  Majesty's  service,  seeing  that  your  Miyesty  is 
appointed  for  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  be  lord  paramount  of  all 
the  earth. 

^  **  You  remember  how  the  lewd  earl  your  kinsman,**  he  said  to  him, 
*  who  passeth  not  whom  he  serve,  might  he  change  his  master,  sent  his 
eonfoderates  with  letters  of  credence  to  Francis  the  French  King,  and  to 
Charles  the  Emperor,  proffering  the  help  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
towards  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  if  either  of  them  would  help  to  win  it  ftt>m 
tur  king.  What  irecepts,  what  messages  have  been  sent  you  to  apprehend 
Lim?  and  yet  not  done.  Why  so?  Forsooth  I  could  not  catch  him.  Yea, 
sir,  it  wiU  be  sworn  and  deposed  to  your  face,  that  for  fear  of  meeting  him, 
you  have  winked,  wilfully  shunned  his  sight,  altered  your  course,  warned 
his  friends,  stopped  both  eyes  and  ears  against  his  detection.  Surely  this 
toggling  and  false  pUiy  little  became  an  honest  man  called  to  such  honoos 
•r  a  Tobleouui  put  in  inch  trust*'  —  Gampioii,  p.  165. 
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was  he  committed,  than  Lady  Elizabeth  I^tzgerald^ 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  England,  hurried  back 
across  the  Channel  to  the  castle  of  her  brother-  o^connor  in- 
in-law,   O'Connor.i     The   robber  chief  in-  "^^ 
stantlj   rose   and   attacked   the   pale.      The  Jjjjiejjity 
Marchers  opened  their  lines  to  give  his  ban-  p'***""- 
ditti  free  passage  into  the  interior ; '  and  he  seized  and 

*  T  3  levuige  the  injuriea  done  to  myself  and  my  fiunily  by  the  King  ef 
England,  I  have  the  following  powers;  that  is  to  say,  1G,&00  foot  and  15^) 
hone.    ALo  I  have  friends,  confederate  with  me,  whose  names  be  these  -« 
^  1.  The  Prince  O'Brien,  who  can  make  600  horse  and  1000  foot. 

5.  Trobal  de  Burgh  „ 

8.  Sir  Richard  Poer  „ 

4.  Lord  Thomas  Butler  „ 

6.  Sir  John  Galty  „ 

5.  Sir  Gerald  Fitzgerald  „ 

7.  The  Wliite  Knight  „ 
S.  0*DonneIl,  Prince  of  Ulster  „ 

9.  The  Knight  of  the  Valley     „ 

10.  Baron  MacMys  „ 

11.  Captain  Macguire  „  »w  „         .w    „ 
"  With  divers  others  whose  names  be  here  omitted. 

**  Moreover,  I,  the  aforesaid  James  Eari  of  Desmond,  do  make  known  ta 
the  ICajesty  of  CiDsar  august,  that  there  is  an  alliance  between  me  and  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and,  by  frequent  embassies,  we  understand  each  other't 
purposes  and  intentions. 

**  Finally,  divine  grace  permitting,  I  intend  to  gather  together  my  own 
and  my  friends*  powers,  and  lead  them  in  person  against  Piers  Butler,  dep- 
uty of  the  King  of  England,  and  against  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Dnblia, 
the  cities  which  the  King  holds  in  Ireland. 

*'  For  the  aid  for  which  I  look  from  your  Mj^esty*,  I  desire  especially  eaa- 
non  available  for  land  service  and  fit  for  breaching  castles.  ICay  it  pleaat 
your  Mi^esty,  therefore,  to  send  me  cannon,  that  I  may  be  the  better  aUt 
to  do  your  Majesty  service. 

**  And  for  myself,  I  promise  on  my  ftith  to  obey  your  Mi^esty  u  all 
thiags.  I  will  be  friend  of  your  friends;  enemy  of  your  enemdae;  anc  yom 
klajesty^s  espedal  and  particular  subject.  If  ever  I  chance  to  displease  yo«, 
( will  submit  mjrself  to  your  correction  and  chastisement 

^  Written  in  my  town,  this  SSth  day  of  April,  1529,  in  the  presence  el 
dsnzalvo  Fernandez,  Den3r8  ICae  D  c.  Doctor  of  Arms  and  Medidra^ 

Denyi  Tathe,  Maurice  Herly.  Jamm  of  Dimoai*.** 

-  Tk€  PUsrim,  pp.  171-175. 

1  ataU  Papen^  YoLII.  pp.  141,  U7. 

t  Norfolk  to  Wobej:  Ibid,  p^  ISS. 
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earned  o£P  prisoner  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  who  had  been 
made  vice-deputy  on  Kildare's  departure.  Desmond 
meanwhile  held  Ormond  in  check  at  Kilkenny,  and 
prevented  him  from  sending  assistance  to  Dublin  ;  and 
the  Irish  council  were  at  once  prostrate  .and  helpless. 

Henry  VIII.,  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  instead 
of  sending  Eildare  to  the  block  and  equipping  an  a:  oiy, 
condescended  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
O'Connor.  "  A  letter  from  the  king  I  "  said  the 
insolent  chieftain  when  it  was  brought  to  him,  "  what 
king !  If  I  may  live  one  year,  I  trust  to  see  Ireland 
in  that  case  tliat  there  shall  be  no  more  mention  here 
of  the  King  of  England  than  of  the  King  of  Spain."  ^ 
Still,  however,  it  was  thought  inconvenient  to  venture 
3xtremities.  Henry  allowed  himself  to  make  use  of 
Kildare's  assistance  to  soothe  the  immediate  storm.^ 
An  old  desire  of  the  Irish  had  been  that  some  prince 
of  the  blood  should  govern  them  ;  ^  he  nominated^ 
TbeDokeof  therefore,  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
fictscj.  mond,  as  viceroy ;  and  havmg  no  adequate 
force  in  Ireland  to  resist  an  insurrection,  and  no  imme- 
diate means  of  despatching  any  such  force,  he  was 
once  more  obliged  to  pardon  and  restore  the  traitorous 
G^raldine  ;  appointing,  at  the  same  time.  Sir  William 
skefflngton     Skeffiufftou,  a  moderatclv  able  man,  though 

BMd«  deputy  i  i  • 

toTOTern  too  old  for  dutv,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
oTKiidare.  deputy,  and  directmg  hun  to  govern  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

To  this  disastrous  weakness  there  was  but  one  coun- 
apSi^tS"  terpoise  —  that  the  English  party  in  the  coun- 
ofDabSta **    cil  of  Ireland  was  strengthened  by  the  ap- 

1  8taU  Paper$f  Vol.  II.  p.  146. 

*  It  had  been  partially  subdued  by  Lord  Jamas  Butlar.  —  Iriih  statot* 
W  Heniy  VHI.  cap.  1. 

•  0*Brien  of  Thomond  to  Heniy  VIII.t  8iaU  Pqp«r»,  Vol.  II. 
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pomtineiit  of  John  Allen  to  the  ardhbishopric  of  Dub- 
lin and  the  office  of  chancellor.  Allen  was  one  of 
the  many  men  of  talent  who  owed  their  elevation  to 
Wolsey.  He  was  now  sent  over  to  keep  watch  on 
Kildare,  and  to  supply  the  government  with  accurate 
information  which  might  be  relied  upon  as  a  ground 
for  action.  Till  this  time  (and  the  fact  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind},  the  government  had  been 
forced  to  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country  either  on  the  representations  of  the  dep* 
uty,  or  the  private  accusations  of  his  personal  ene>* 
mies ;  both  of  them  exceedingly  untrustworthy  sources. 
Henceforward  there  runs  a  clear  stream  of  light  through 
the  fog  and  night  of  confusion,  furnished  either  by  the 
archbishop  or  by  Allen,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  was 
most  likely  his  kinsman. 

The  policy  of  conciliation,  if  conduct  so  feeble  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  policy  at  all,  had  now  reached  its 
limit ;  and  it  amounted  to  confessed  imbecility.  Twice 
deposed  firom  power  on  clear  evidence  of  high  treason, 
Lord  Kildare  was  once  more  restored.  It  cost  him  but 
a  little  tune  to  deliver  himself  of  the  presence  of  Skef- 
fington  ;  and  in  1532  he  was  again  sole  dei>-  KUdare  a 
uty.  All  which  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  fore-  depa^. 
told  came  to  pass.  Archbishop  AUen  was  deprived  of 
the  chancellorship,  and  the  Arclibishop  of  Armagh,  a 
creature  of  the  Geraldines,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 
Those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  lent  them)* 
selves  to  the  interests  of  the  English  in  the  earl's 
absence  were  persecuted,  imprisoned,  or  murdered. 
They  had  ventured  to  be  loyal  from  a  belief  in  the 
assurances  which  had  been  made  to  them ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment was  fkr  off  and  Kildare  was  near ;  and  such 

of  them  as  he  condescended  to  spalie   ^wero  now 
VOL.  n.  IS 
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driven  in  self-defence,  maugre  their  wills,  to  follow 
with  the  rest"  ^  The  wind  which  filled  the  sails  of 
the  ship  in  which  Kildare  returned,  blew  into  flames 
SikianuUaor  ^'^®  ^^^^  of  insurrection ;  and  in  a  very  Sat- 
■*'**°*^  umalia  of  Irish  madness  the  whole  people, 
with  no  object  that  could  be  discovered  but  for  very 
deUght  in  disorder  itself,  began  to  tear  themselves  to 
pieces.  Lord  Thomas  Butler  was  murdered  by  the 
Geraldines ;  Kildare  himself  was  shot  through  the 
body  in  a  skirmish ;  Powerscourt  was  burnt  by  the 
O'Tooles ;  and  Dublin  Castle  was  sacked  m  a  iudden 
foray  by  O'Brien  Oge.  O'Neile  was  out  in  the  north ; 
Desmond  in  the  south ;  and  the  English  pale  was  over- 
run by  brigands.^  Ireland  had  found  its  way  into  its 
ideal  condition  —  that  condition  towards  which  its  in- 
stincts perpetually  tended,  and  which  at  length  it  had 
undisputedly  reached.  The  Aliens  furnished  the  king 
Daspfttch  of  with  a  very  plain  report  of  the  efiect  of  his 
AitoM.  leniency.    They  dwelt  boldly  on  the  mistakes 

which  had  been  made.  Reechoing  the  words  of  the 
Report  of  1515,  they  declared  that  the  onl}*^  hope  for 
the  country  was  to  govern  by  English  deputies ;  and 
that  to  grudge  the  cost  seemed  "  consonant  to  the  na- 
ture of  him  that  rather  than  he  will  depart  with  four- 
pence  he  will  jeopard  to  lose  twenty  shilUngs  —  which 
fourpence,  disbursed  in  time,  might  have  saved  the 
other."  3  They  spoke  well  of  the  common  Irish.  **  If 
well  governed,"  they  said,  "  the  Irish  would  be  found 
as  civil,  politic,  and  active,  as  any  other  nation.  But 
what  subjects  under  any  prince  in  the  world,"  they 
tsked.  "  would  love  or  defend  the  rights  of  that  prince 

1  Report  of  1533:  Siait  P(q>«rt,  YoL  II.  pp.  163-179^ 
s  SlaU  Papen,  Vol.  II.  p.  180. 
•  lUd.  p.  177. 
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who,  notwithstanding  their  tme  hearts  and  obedience, 
would  afterwards  put  them  under  the  governance  of 
such  as  would  persecute  and  destroy  them  ?  "     Faith 
must  be  kept  with  those  to  whom  promises  had  been 
made,  and  the  habit  of  rewarding  treason  with  conces- 
sions must  be  brought  to  an  end.     **  Till  great  men 
BuflPer  for  their  offences,"  they  added,  signifi-  tiu  gtmt 
cantly,   ^^your  subjects  within   the   English  tiMnwooid 
pale  shall  never  live  in  quietness,  nor  stand  in  ixumd. 
sure  of  their  goods  and  lives.     Therefore,  let  your  dep- 
uty have  in  commandment  to  do  justice   upon   great 
thieves  and  male&ctors,  and  to  spare  your  pardons."  ^ 

These  were  but  words,  and  such  words  had  been 
already  spoken  too  often  to  deaf  ears ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  were  each  day  growing  more  per- 
ilous, and  necessity,  the  true  mother  of  statesmanship, 
was  doing  its  work  at  last. 

The  winter  months  passed  away,  bringing  only  an 
increase  of  wretchedness.  At  length  opened  the  event- 
ftd  year  of  1534,  and  Henry  learnt  that  excommunica- 
tion was  hanging  over  him  —  that  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death  had  commenced  —  and  that  the  imperial  armies 
were  preparing  to  strike  in  the  quarrel.  From  that 
time  onward  the  King  of  England  became  a  new  man. 
Hitherto  he  had  hesitated,  temporized,  de-  bmuj 
layed  —  not  with  Ireland  only,  but  with  the  uat 
manifold  labours  which  were  thrust  upon  him.  At 
last  he  was  awake.  And,  indeed,  it  was  high  time. 
With  a  religious  war  apparently  on  the  eve  of  explo- 
sion, he  could  ill  tolerate  a  hotbed  of  sedition  at  Hs 
door;  and  Irish  sedition  was  about  to  receive  into 
itself  a  new  element,  which  was  to  make  it  trebly 
dangerous. 

^  Suae  Paptn,  VoL  II.  p.  193. 
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Until  that  moment  the  disorders  in  Ireland  had  arisen 
iharaUgioat  out  of  a  natural  preference  for  anarchy, 
tntrodoeed^  Everj  man's  hand  was  against  his  neighbour, 
mUtton.  and  the  clans  made  war  on  each  other  cnly 
for  revenge  and  plunder  and  the  wild  delight  of  the 
game.  These  private  quarrels  were  now  to  be  merged 
in  a  single  cause  —  a  cause  which  was  to  lend  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  their  hatred  of  England,  and  was  at  once  to 
create  and  consecrate  a  national  Irish  spirit. 

The  Irish  were  eminently  Catholic ;  not  in  the  high 
sense  of  the  word,  —  for  "  the  noble  folk  "  could  "  op- 
press and  spoil  the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
their  possessions  and  liberties ''  without  particular  scru- 
ple,^ —  but  the  country  was  covered  with  churches  and 
monasteries  in  a  proportion  to  the  population  far  beyond 
what  would  have  been  found  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe ;  and  there  ar^  forms  of  superstition  which  can 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  any  depth  of  crime,  when  that 
superstition  is  provided  with  a  taUsman  which  will  wash 
away  the  stains  of  guilt.  The  love  of  fighting  was  in- 
TtM  pops  herent,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Celtic  nature. 
Mih  a  And  such  a  people,  when  invited  to  indulge 
•my.  their  humour  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  were 

an  army  of  insurrection  ready  made  to  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  the  value  of  which  their  Holinesses  were  not 
rfow  to  learn,  as  they  have  not  been  quick  to  forget.^ 

Henry  was  aware  of  the  correspondence  of  Desmond 
irith  the  emperor.  He,  perhaps,  also  expected  that  the 
fiction  might  be  retorted  upon  him  (as  it  actually  was) 

1  ^lait  Pa  pert,  V9I.  III.  p.  10. 

'  It  13  remarkable  that,  aa  I  believe,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  act  of 
lieitMy  having  been  put  in  fi>ree  in  Ireland.  The  rrish  Protestant  churcL 
oount«  many  martyrs ;  but  they  were  martyrs  who  fell  by  murder  in  thf 
later  maseacres.  So  &r  as  I  can  Iftam,  no  Protestant  was  ever  tried  and 
•secut?d  there  bv  form  of  law. 
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which  had  been  invented  to  justify  the  first  conquest 
of  the  island.  If  Ireland  was  a  fief  of  the  pope,  the 
same  power  which  had  made  a  present  of  it  to  Henry 
IL  might  as  justly  take  it  away  firom  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  the  peril  of  his  position  roused  him  at  length  to  an 
efibrt.  It  was  an  effort  still  clogged  by  fatality,  and 
less  tlian  the  emergency  required :  but  it  was  a  begin- 
ning, and  it  was  something. 

In  February,  1534,  a  month   before  Clement  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  the  Ekirl  of  Eildare  was  r«bnuu7 
required,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  to  appear  lurd  tin 
and  answer  for  his  offences ;  and  a  third  time 


he  ventured  to  obey.  But  England  had  become  a 
changed  world  in  the  four  years  which  had  passed  since 
his  last  presence  there,  and  the  brazen  fiice  and  fluent 
lips  were  to  serve  him  no  more.  On  his  ar-  Ki]iiu«f» 
rival  in  London  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  Tam», 
and  discovered  that  he  had  overstepped  his  limits  at 
last.^  He  was  now  shrewd  enough  to  see  that,  if  a 
revolt  was  contemplated,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He 
must  play  his  last  card,  or  his  influence  was  gone  for 
ever.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  eldest  LordTboiMi 
son,  who  in  his  boyhood  had  resided  in  Eng-  Tice-depaty. 
land,'  had  been  left  as  vice-deputy  in  his  father's 
absence.  The  earl  before  his  departure  had  taken 
precautions  to  place  the  fortresses  of  the  pale,  with 
the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  dependents  whom  he  could  ab- 
solutely trust.  No  sooner  was  his  arrest  known  than, 
m  compliance  with  secret  instructions  which  had  been 
left  with  them,  or  were  sent  from  England,  liis  fiiendi 
determined  upon  rebellion.* 

1  S8  Hen  VHL  ca{».  1.  hiA  sUtutM. 

*  Cowley  to  Cromwell:  State  Papen,  Vol.  IT.  p.  198. 

9  Aat  of  Attainder  of  the  Karl  of  Kildare:  28  Hen.  VHI.  cap.  1.    Tiip 
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The  opportunity  was  well  chosen.  The  government 
of  Ireland  was  in  disorder.  Skefiington  was  designed 
for  Kildare't  successor,  but  he  was  not  yet  appointed ; 
nor  was  he  to  cross  the  Channel  till  he  had  collected  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  which  was  necessarily  a  work 
of  time.  The  conditional  excommunicaticn  of  the  king 
was  then  freshly  published ;  and  counsels,  there  is  rea* 
son  to  think,  were  guiding  the  Irish  movement,  which 
had  originated  in  a  less  distempered  brain  than  that  of 
an  Irish  cliieftain.  Rumours  were  flying  in  the  south- 
em  counties  in  the  middle  of  June  that  a  Spanish  in* 
nb?«n|Mror  vasiou  might  be  immediately  looked  for,  and 
IS^tSthe  the  emperor's  chaplain  was  with  the  Earl  of 
SSd'^  Desmond.  His  mission,  it  was  said,  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  imperial  army ;  and  Desmond 
himself  was  fortifying  Dungai'van,  the  port  at  which  an 
invading  force  could  most  conveniently  land.^  There 
is,  therefore,  a  strong  probability  that  Charles  V.,  who 
had  undertaken  to  execute  the  p^pal  sentence  in  the 

act  is  explicit  that  the  rebellion  was  in  consequence  of  Kildare  discovering 
that  the  king  would  not  again  trust  him ;  .and  that  he  had  carefully  pre> 
pared  for  it  before  he  left  Ireland. 

1  Cork  and  Waterford  continued  loyal.  The  mayor  of  the  latter  plaoa 
wrote,  on  the  12th  of  July,  to  Cromwell  as  follows:  ^  This  instant  day,  re< 
port  is  made  by  the  Vicar  of  Dungarvan,  that  the  emperour  hath  sent  cer* 
tain  letters  unto  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  by  the  same  chaplain  or  ambassadot 
that  was  sent  to  James  the  late  earl.  And  the  common  bruit  is,  that  hit 
practice  is  to  win  the  Geraltynes  and  the  Breenes;  and  that  the  emperout 
intendeth  shortly  to  send  an  army  to  invade  the  cities  and  towns  by  the 
sea  coasts  of  this  land.  This  thing  was  spoken  by  a  Spaniard  moie  than 
a  month  agone  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city ;  and  because  I  thought 
it  then  somewhat  incredible,  I  forbare  at  that  time  to  write  unto  your  wis- 
dom thereof.  The  chaplain  arrived  more  than  fifteen  days  past  at  the 
Single,  in  the  dominion  of  the  said  Earl,  which  Earl  hath,  for  the  victual- 
ling of  his  castle  of  Dungarvan,  taken  a  ship  charged  with  Spanish  wines, 
that  was  tound  to  the  town  of  Galway ;  and  albeit  that  his  years  requireth 
quietness  and  rest,  yet  intendeth  he  as  much  trouble  as  ever  did  any  of  hii 
nation.**  ~  William  Wise,  Mayor  of  Waterford,  to  Cromwell,  July  19^ 
t5S4:  Btatt  Papers.  VoL  II.  p.  198. 
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Gonne  of  the  samuier,  was  looking  for  the  most  yiihier> 
able  point  at  which  to  strike;  and,  not  venturing  to 
invade  England,  was  encouraging  an  Irish  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  following  up  his  success  if  the  com- 
mencement proved  auspicious.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome 

1  On  the  2l8t  of  July,  O'Brien  of  Thomond  wrote  the  following  charao- 
tarjUc  letter  to  Charles:  — 

Cbniy  O'Brien^  Prmce  of  IrtUmd^  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

**Jal/21, 1584. 

^  To  the  most  sacred  and  most  invincible  Caesar,  Charles  Emperor  of  th* 
Romans,  Most  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  health  with  all  submission.  —  Most 
sacred  Cassar,  lord  most  dement,  we  give  your  Majesty  to  know  that  oar 
predecessors  for  a  long  time  quietly  and  peacefully  occupied  Ireland,  with 
constancy,  force,  and  courage,  and  without  rebellion.  I'hey  possessed  and 
governed  this  countnr  in  manner  royal,  as  by  our  ancient  chronicles  doth 
plainly  appear.  Our  said  predecessors  and  ancestry  did  come  from  your 
Mi^ee^'s  realm  of  Spain,  where  they  were  of  the  blood  of  a  Spanish  prince, 
and  many  Kings  of  that  lineage,  in  long  succession,  governed  all  Ireland 
happily,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Englwh.  The  last  King  of  this 
land  was  of  my  blood  and  name;  and  ever  since  that  time  our  ancestors, 
and  we  ourselves,  have  ceased  not  to  oppose  the  English  intruders ;  we  have 
never  been  subject  to  English  rule,  or  yielded  up  our  ancient  rights  and 
liberties;  and  Uiere  is  at  Uiis  present,  and  for  ever  will  be,  perpetual  dis- 
oord  between  us,  and  we  will  harass  them  with  continual  war. 

**  For  thw  cause,  we,  who  till  this  present,  have  sworn  fealty  to  no  man, 
submit  ourselves,  our  lands,  our  families,  our  followers,  to  the  protection 
and  defonce  of  your  Majes^,  and  of  firee  will  and  deliberate  purpose  we 
promise  to  obey  your  Majesty *s  orders  and  commands  in  all  honest  be- 
hests. We  will  serve  your  Majesty  with  all  our  force ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
16S0  horse  and  2440  foot,  equipped  and  armed.  Further,  we  will  levy  and 
direct  for  your  Majesty's  use  13,000  men,  well  armed  with  harquebuss, 
bows,  arrows,  and  swords.  We  will  submit  to  your  Majesty's  will  and 
jurisdiction  more  than  a  hundred  castles,  and  they  and  all  else  sh|ili  be  at 
year  Majesty's  disposition  to  be  employed  as  yon  shall  direct 

"  We  can  undertake  also  for  the  assistance  and  support  of  our  good 
orothe?  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  whose  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
James,  your  Majesty's  fHend,  is  our  wife. 

*'  Our  further  pleasure  will  be  declared  to  yon  \y  our  servante  and 
fKends,  Robert  and  Dominic  de  Paul,  to  whom  your  Majesty  will  deign  t% 
give  credence.    May  yoor  Majesty  be  ever  prosperous. 

**  Written  at  our  Caitle  at  Clare,  witness,  our  daughter,  July  SI,  16U 
by  your  humble  servant  and  un&iling  fHend, 

**  CoRKT  O'Bribn,  Prince  of  IrfiUq^'* 
-  MS.  Archives  at  Brnsseb:  Tke  PUgrhn,  pp.  175, 176. 
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news,  ihe  EhigUsh  goyemment  were  ittfermed  hf  letten 
LordThoiiMg  fi^^'Q^  Dublin,  that  L<Hrd  Thomas  Fitzgerald  had 
^JQms  .  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  had  committed 
~^^*^  infinite  murders,  burnings,  and  robbings  in  the 
Z^ta^  ta?  English  pale  ;  making  ^^  his  avaont  and  boast 
''^  that  he  was  of  the  pq>e's  sect  and  band,  and 

that  him  he  would  serve,  against  the  king  and  all  his 
partakers  ;  that  the  King  of  England  was  accursed,  and 
as  many  as  took  his  part.*^  ^  The  signal  for  the  explo> 
sion  was  given  with  a  theatrical  bravado  suited  to  the 
novel  dignity  of  the  cause.  Never  before  had  an  Irish 
massacre  been  graced  by  a  papal  sanction,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  mark  the  occasion  by  unusual  form.  The 
young  lord,  Silken  Thomas,  as  he  was  called,  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  an  accomplished  Irish  cavalier. 
He  was  vice-deputy,  or  so  he  considered  himself:  and 
unwilling  to  tarnish  the  honour  of  his  loyal  house  by 
any  action  which  could  be  interpreted  into  treachery, 
he  commenced  with  a  formal  surrender  of  his  office, 
jQDeU.  *"^  *  declaration  of  war.  On  the  eleventh 
SbS'ST  ^f  June  the  council  were  sitting  in  St.  Mary's 
ifl^^Ib.^^  abbey,  when  a  galloping  of  horses  was  heard, 
«£l?^r^  ^^^  Lord  Thomas,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
^"^*  and  forty  of  the  young  Greraldines,  dashed  up 

to  the  gate,  and  springing  off  his  horse,  strode  into  the 
assembly.  The  council  rose,  but  he  ordered  them  to 
sit  still,  and  taking  the  sword  of  state  in  his  hand,  he 
spoke  in  Irish  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  However  injuriously  we  be  handled,  and  forced  to 
defend  ourselves  in  arms,  when  neither  our  service, 
nor  our  good  meaning  towards  our  prince's  crown 
availeth,  yet  say  not  hereafter,  but  in  this  open  hostility 
which  we  profess  here,  and  proclaim,  we  have  showei) 

1  Cowley  to  Cromwell:  SiaU  Papen^  Vol.  I J  p.  ISS. 
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•unelviss  no  viUains  nor  ehurls,  but  wnrriora  and  gen^ 
tiemen.  This  sword  of  state  is  yours,  and  not  mine ; 
I  received  it  with  an  oath  and  have  used  it  to  your 
benefit.  I  should  offend  mine  honour  if  I  turned  the 
Hune  to  your  annoyance.  Now  I  have  need  of  mine 
own  sword  which  I  dare  trust*  As  for  this  common 
sword,  it  flattereth  me  with  a  golden  scabbard  ;  but  it 
hath  in  it  a  pestilent  edge,  and  whetteth  itself  in  hope 
o(  a  destruction.  Save  yourselves  firom  us,  as  from 
open  enemies.  I  am  none  of  Henry's  deputy ;  I  am 
his  foe ;  I  have  more  mind  to  conquer  than  to  govern, 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in  office. 
If  all  the  hearts  of  England  and  Ireland  that  have 
cause  thereto  would  join  in  this  quarrel,  as  I  trust  they 
will,  then  should  he  be  a  byword,  as  I  trust  he  shall, 
for  his  heresy,  lechery,  and  tyranny  ;  wherein  the  age 
to  come  may  sc<u^  him  among  the  ancient  princes  of 
most  abominable  and  hatefal  memory."  ^  "  With 
that,"  says  Campion,  ^^  he  rendered  up  his  sword,  add- 
ing to  his  shameful  oration  many  other  slanderous  and 
foul  terms." 

Cromer,  Lord  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, a  creature  of  Kildare,  ^^  more  like  his  parish 
priest  or  chaplain,  than  king's  chancellor,"  '  who  had 
been  prepared  beforehand,  rose,  and  affected  remon* 
strance ;  but,  speaking  in  English,  his  words  were  not 
understood  by  the  crowd.  A  bard  in  the  Geraldine 
train  cut  short  his  speech  with  an  Irish  battle  chant ; 
and  the  wild  troop  rushed,  shouting,  out  of  the  abbey, 
and  galloped  from  the  town. 

In  these  mock  heroics  there  need  not  have  been 
anything  wor3e  than  folly;  but  Irish  heroism, 

1  GwBiikm*8  Biakfnf  qflrekmd,  p.  175.    Ldand,  Vol.  IL  p,  14S. 
*  8iaU  Paren,  VoL  U.  p.  168 
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Irish  religion,  was  unfortunately  limited  to  words  and 
Pillage  and  feelings.  The  generous  defiance  in  the  cause 
■'•~*^*  of  the  Catholic  faith  was  followed  by  pil- 
lage and  murder,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  Irish 
insurrection,  as  a  sort  of  initial  holocaust  to  propitiate 
success.  The  open  country  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rebels.  Fitzgerald,  joined  by  O'Connor,  proceeded  to 
Tte|Mopi«of  swear-in  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
«tMbeu.  pale  as  would  unite  against  England;  prom- 
ising protection  if  they  would  consent,  but  inflicting 
fire  and  sword  wherever  he  met  refusal.  The  unforta- 
nate  people,  warned  by  experience  that  no  service  was 
worse  requited  in  Ireland  than  loyalty,  had  no  spirit  to 
resist.  The  few  who  were  obnoxious  were  killed ;  the 
remainder  submitted ;  and  the  growing  com  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  farms  were  burnt,  up  to  the  gates  of 
Dublin,  that  when  the  English  army  arrived,  they 
might  find  neither  food  to  maintain,  nor  houses  to  shel* 
ter  them.^  The  first  object  of  Fitzgerald,  however, 
Hasimmoiu  ^^  *o  ^cizc  Dublin  itself,  where  a  portion  of 
Dublin.  ^jjg  citizens  were  in  his  favour.  In  the  last 
week  in  July  he  appeared  with  his  followers  under 
the  walls  ;  a  small  force  which  had  attempted  to  resist 
was  defeated  and  driven  in ;  and,  under  a  threat  of 
burning  the  city,  if  he  was  refiised,  he  demanded  the 
surrender  of  town  and  castle.  The  danger  was  imme- 
diate. The  provident  treachery  of  Kildare,  in  strip- 
ping the  castle  of  its  stores  and  cannon,  had  made 
defence  all  but  impossible.  Ormond  was  far  ofi*,  and 
weeks  must  pass  before  rehef  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. Sir  John  White,  an  English  gentleman,  with  a 
handful  of  men-at-arms,  had  miUtary  command  of  the 
city;   and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  implored  him 

1  TYiof  iM  FinKUs  to  CromweU:  BtaU  Paptrs,  VoL  H.  p.  900. 
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to  have  pity  on  the  citizens,  and  not  to  expose  them 
to  the  consequences  of  a  storm.^     White  was  Arehbiahop 

1,.  ,.  I       •     •!    Cromer  Im- 

too  stoat  a  soldier  to  listen   to   such  timid  pioretsir 
counsels ;  yet  his  position  was  one  of  extreme  the  EDgii«h' 

i»**»       1  1  •      !•     1  •  1      command**, 

difficulty;  his  httle  gamson  was  too  weak  to supreiKier. 
to  defend  the  lines  of  the  town,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  citizens  were  divided  and  dis- 
pirited. He  resolved  at  length  to  surrender  the  city, 
and  defend  the  castle  to  the  last.  Fitzgerald  threat- 
ened  that  he  would  hold  the  townsmen  responsible  for 
the  submission  of  the  troops  ;  but,  savage  as  the  English 
commander  knew  him  to  be,  he  calculated,  with  justice, 
that  he  would  not  ram  his  popularity  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  an  unresisting  crowd. 

Hastily  gathering  together  sufficient  stores  to  enable 
him  to  hold  out  for  a  few  weeks,  and  such  ^irute  sor- 
arms  and  ammunition  as  could  be  collected  ^^Za^ 
in  the  emergency.  White  withdrew  into  the  1^^  ole^ 
fortress,  taking  with  him  the  Master  of  the  ^' 
Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  such  other  of  the  council 
as  desired  to  be  his  companions.     The  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  were  then  empowered  to  make  terms  with  the 
rebels.    The  gates  were  opened  on  Fitzgerald's  promise 
to  respect  life  and  property,  the  city  was  occupied,  and 
sieire   was    immediately  laid   to   the   castle,  siege  of  um 
This  was  on  the  27th  of  July.    The  morning  J147  ^• 
which  followed  was  marked  by  one  of  those  atrocities 
which  have  so  often  unfortunately  distinguished  Irish 
rebellions.     Archbishop  Allen,  to  whose  ex-  Arehbubop 
ertions  the  exposure  of  Ealdare's  proceed-  deaToanto 
ings  had   been   principally  due,  either  fear-  bgiaiid. 
ing  the  p>ssible  consequences  to  himself  if  the  castle 
was  taken,  as  the  Irish  writers  say,'  or  more  probably 

1  AgAid  to  Cromw«Il!  Ante  Poptm^  VoL  n.  p.  946. 
■  LeUuid.  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 
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to  hasten  hi  person  the  amval  of  the  depnly  and 
troops,  instead  of  remaining  with  White,  volnnteered 
to  cross  to  England ;  and  before  the  gates  were  opened, 
he  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  dropped  down  the  river. 
He  had  placed  himself  unknowingly  in  the  hands  of 
traitors,  for  the  ship  was  commanded  by  a  Geraldine,^ 
fhtihipiB  and  in  the  night  which  followed  was  run 
fttotontwf.  aground  at  Clontarf,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lifiey.  The  country  was  in  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  crew  were  accomplices,  and  the  stranded 
vessel,  on  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  was  soon  surrounded. 
ftjMeh-  The  archbishop  was  partly  persuaded,  partly 
taken  to  the  compelled  to  SO  ou  shorc,  and  was  taken  by 
Artayne,  two  dependents  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  to  a 
farm  house  in  the  village  of  Artayne.  Here  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  bed  ;  but  if  he  slept,  it  was  for 
an  early  and  a  cruel  wakening.  The  news  of  his  cap- 
ture was  carried  to  Fitzgerald,  who  was  then  in  the 
city,  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  the  young  lord,  with 
three  of  his  uncles,  was  on  the  spot  by  daybreak. 
They  entered  the  house  and  ordered  Allen  to  be 
brought  before  them.  The  archbishop  was  dragged 
from  his  bed  ;  and  in  his  shirt  as  he  was,  bare-legged 
and  bare-headed,  he  dropt  upon  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  mercy.  As  well  might  the  sheep  have  asked  mercy 
Andmur-  ^^  ^^®  famished  wolf.  He  had  but  time  to 
**'^*  bequeath  his  soul  to  heaven,  and  his  skull  was 

cloven  as  he  knelt ;  and,  to  make  clean  work,  his  cliap- 
lains,  his  servants,  all  of  English  blood  who  wei'e  with 
him,  were  slaughtered  over  his  body.^  Such  was  the 
pious  offering  to  God  and  holy  church  on  which  the 

1  Leland,  Vol.  II.  p.  145. 

s  Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare:  28  Herny  VIII.  cap.  1.    Tha 
frior  of  Kilnrainham  to  Heiiiy  VHL:  8iaU  Papen^  Vol.  II.  p.  501. 
pioo.  p  178 
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ion  looked  down  as  it  rose  that  fSur  sommer's  morning 
over  Dublin  Bay  ;  and  such  were  the  men  whc«e  cause 
the  Mores  and  the  Fishers,  the  saintly  monks  of  the 
Charterhouse  and  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  Father 
of  the  world. 

The  morning's  work  was   still  but  half  completed. 
To  massacre  a  heretic  archbishop  was  a  meri-  nt^tnu 
tcnriouSy  or  at  least  a  venial  act ;  but  it  was  ]J!J[^|?^  ^Ii 
desirable  that  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it  should  ^S!nnet 
be  pronounced  by  authority ;  or  that  the  guilt,  "•  •'p***'- 
if  guilt  there  was,  should  be  washed  off  without  delay. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Kells,^  tlierefore,  was  despatched 
to  the  pope  and  to  the  emperor,  to  press  the  latter  to 
send  assistance  on  this  happy  success,  and  to  bring  back 
absolution  from  his  Holini^,'  if  the  murder  required 
it.     The  next  object  was  to  prevent  news  from  reach- 
ing England  before  the  castle  should  be  taken.  biocIuui*  or 
The  river  was  watched,  the  timely  assistance  ^>"WinB«f. 
of  an  English  pirate  enabled  Fitzgerald  to  blockade  the 
bay  ;  and  Dublin  was  efikctively  sealed.     But  the  re- 
port  of  the  murder  spread  rapidly  through   Ireland. 
In  three  days  it  was  known  at  Waterford;  and   the 
Prior  of  Kilmainham,*  who  had  taken  roftige  tim  Prior  <i# 
there,  crossed  into  Wales  on  the  instant,  in-  ^SSmSS 
tending  to  ride  post  to  London.^    He  was  f^°^t»- 
delayed  at  St.  David's  by  an  attack  of  paral-  '^' 
ysis ;  but  he  sent  forward  a  companion  who  had  left 

>  Call  McGraTyll,  or  Charles  Be^molda:  Act  of  Attainder,  28  Henrj 
VIII.  c.  1.    Camrioa,  p.  ITS. 

*  Such,  at  least,  one  of  Fkzgerald*8  attendants,  who  was  present  at  tht 
mnrder,  understood  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  archdeacon*s  misston. 
{8taU  Paperg^  VoL  II.  p.  901,  note.)  The  act  c  t  attainder  says  merely  that 
he  was  sent  to  beg  for  assistance. 

*  Bawson,  one  of  the  Irish  CoundL 
«  SUUe  Papen,  Vol.  II.  p.  SM. 
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Ireland  with  him ;  and  the  death  of  the  archbishop 
made  known  to  Henry  in  the  second  week  i  i  Augast. 
If  Skeffington  could  set  out  on  the  instant,  the  cas* 
tie  might  be  saved,  and  Dublin  recovered.  Couriers 
were  despatched  to  urge  him  to  make  haste ;  and 
others  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  communicate  with  Or* 
mond,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  party  in  the  castle. 
Avgoflt.  But  Skeffington,  who  was  too  old  for  his  work, 
uprepwed.  had  loitorcd  over  his  preparations,  and  was 
not  ready ;  and  the  delay  would  have  been  fatal,  ex- 
cept for  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  loyalty  of  whose  no* 
ble  house  at  that  crisis  alone  saved  die  English  author* 
ity  in  Ireland.  On  the  arrival  of  Henry's  courier,  he 
Omondfai-  coUccted  his  people  and  invaded  Kildare. 
oara.  The  country  was  unenclosed  —  not  a  fence 

nor  a  hedge  broke  the  broad  surface  of  moor  and 
meadow,  save  where  at  intervals  a  few  small  patches 
were  enclosed  for  com  crops.  Infinite  herds  of  cattle 
grazed  at  will  over  the  expanse  of  pasture,  and  these 
cattle  were  the  chief  dependence  of  the  people.  Or- 
mond, by  the  suddenness  of  his  inroad,  and  the  absence 
of  the  owners,  was  enabled  to  sweep  clear  the  whole 
tract  which  was  occupied  by  the  Geraldines ;  and  Fita> 
fiti8«rmidte  gcntld  was  forced  to  retire  from  Dublin  to 
Jjjftlo^*^  defend  or  recover  his  property.  He  left  a 
^^^^^  detachment  in  the  city,  to  prevent  the  troops 
in  the  castle  from  obtaining  supplies,^  and  then  hurried 
off  to  revenge  the  foray.  Entering  Carlow,  he  took  a 
castle  on  the  Slaney,  and  murdered  the  garrison. 
Thence  he  turned  towards  Kilkenny,  and  was  bearing 
atattaflka  dowu  upou  Ormoud  with  a  strength  which  it 
^^**"*-  would  have  been  hard  for  the  Butlers  to  re- 
sist, when  he  learnt  that  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  encour- 

1  LsUnd,  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 
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aged  by  the  news  that  an  English  army  was  actually 
coming,  had  repented  of  their  patriotism,  and,  ^.  ddMai 
to  earn  their  pardon  from  Henry,  had  closed  ?IS*to  SS 
their  gates,  and  had  seized  and  imprisoned  **i«k^=» 
the  party  who  were  left  before  the  castle.  The  piize 
for  which  he  had  played  so  deeply  was  slipping  from 
his  hands  at  the  moment  when  it  was  all  but  won. 
He  was  forced  to  return  in  haste  ;  but  before  Fieig«raid»i- 
he  left  Kilkenny,  he  made  an  effort  to  induce  gain  ormond. 
Ormond  to  join  him.  He  promised,  that,  if  the  earl 
would  assist  him  in  driving  out  the  English,  he  would 
*^  take  him  as  his  father,"  that  he  would  make  a  present 
to  his  son.  Lord  James,  of  half  the  inheritance  of  the 
Kildares,  and  that  they  two  should  together  rule  Ire- 
land.' 

Promises  when  extorted  by  presence  of  danger  from 
a  Geraldine  were  of  indifferent  value  ;  but  if  Fitzger- 
ald^s  engagements  had  been  as  sure  as  they  were  false 
and  fleeting,  they  would  have  weighed  little  with  this 
gallant  old  nobleman.  Ormond  replied,  that,  ormoad'i 
if  the  rebels  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  ^^^^' 
sue  for  mercy,  they  might  perhaps  find  it ;  but  for 
himself,  "  if  his  country  were  wasted,  his  castles  won  or 
prostrate,  and  himself  exiled,  yet  would  he  never  shrink 
to  persevere  in  his  duty  to  the  king  to  the  death." ' 
Failing  here,  and  having  at  the  same  time  received  a 
check  in  a  skirmish,  Fitzgerald  next  endeavoured  to 
gain  time.  The  Irish  clans  were  gathering,  bnt  they 
were  still  at  a  distance,  and  his  own  presence  was  in- 
stantly required  elsewhere.  He  offered  a  truce,  there- 
fore ;  and  to  this  Ormond,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 

1  Instructions  to  Walter  Cowley  to  be  declared  to  the  King*B  HigkBeM 
In  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Oasoiy:  SUUe  Papen,  VoL  IL  p.  VO, 
*  Ibid.    CampioD,  pp.  177, 178. 
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Earl  of  Desmond,  was  ready  to  consent  But  it  was 
ntivnmid'i  ^^y  treachery.  Ormond  broke  up  his  camp, 
ton»e>>«T-  and  his  people  were  scattered;  and  within 
three  days,  O'Neile  having  joined  Fitzgerald,  he  was 
taken  at  a  disadvantage;  lus  son,  Lord  James,  was 
severely  wounded  ;  and  a  cordon  of  Irish  being  drawn 
round  him,  to  prevent  him  from  relieving  Dublin,  tho 
DabUa  ib  rebel  army  hastened  back  to  renew  the  siege.^ 
■C^  They  had  the  cannon  with  them  which  Kil- 
dare  had  taken  from  the  castle,'  but  were  happily  ill- 
provided  with  ammunition,  or  resistance  would  have 
been  desperate.  The  siege  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  September.  The  month  passed 
away,  and  the  place  was  still  untaken.  If  the  deputy 
skefBngton  would  Only  arrive,  there  was  still  time  to  save 
riv*.  it.     Each  hour  he  was  looked  for,  yet  through 

these  priceless  days  he  was  loitering  at  Beaumaris. 
From  the  fatality  which  has  for  ever  haunted  the  deal- 
ings of  English  statesmen  with  Ireland,  an  old  man 
past  work,  weak  in  health,  and  with  all  the  moral  defi- 
ciencies of  a  failing  constitution,  had  been  selected  tf« 
encounter  a  dangerous  rebellion.  The  insurrection 
had  broken  out  in  June  ;  every  moment  was  precious, 
the  loss  of  a  day  might  be  the  loss  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  yet  it  was  now  the  fourth  of  October ; 
the  ships  were  loaded ;  the  horses  were  on 
board ;  they  had  been  on  board  a  fortnight,  and  were 
sickening  from  confinement.     The  wind  was  fair,  at 

1  M'Morrough,  0*More,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  in  September,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  connty  of  Kildare,  were  retained  and 
■at  at  Carlow,  Caatledermot,  Athje,  KiDcea,  and  thereaboat,  with  Tictualb 
daring  three  weeks,  to  resist  the  Earl  of  Ossoxy  from  invading  of  the 
eonnt^  of  KUdare.  — iStoto  Papen^  Vol  II.  p.  361. 

^  The  rebel  chieflj  trusteth  in  his  ordnance,  which  he  hath  of  the  king'^ 
<-- Allen  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  202. 
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that  critical  season  of  the  year  a  matter  of  incalcalaHe 
importance.  Tet  SkefBngton  was  still  ^*  not  OrmoDd 
ready."  ^  All  would  have  been  lost  but  for  DubUn. 
the  EJarl  of  Ormond.  The  city  was  at  the  last  extrem- 
ity, when  he  contrived  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Irish  into  Ealdare ;  he  again  laid  waste  the  country, 
and  destroyed  the  newly-gathered  harvests.^  On  the 
14th  of  October  Fitzgerald  was  forced  finally  siegeofDub- 
to  raise  the  siege,  that  his  followers  might  save  October  14. 
the  remnant  of  their  property  from  destruction.  The 
relief  was  but  just  in  time,  for  the  resources  of  Dublin 
were  exhausted.  Before  retreating,  the  rebel  lord  ex- 
i^cted  from  the  corporation  an  engagement  that  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks  they  should  either  have  procured  his 
pardon  from  the  king,  with  the  deputation  of  Ireland 
for  his  life,  or  else  should  surrender  the  city.  For  the 
falfilment  of  these  insolent  terms  he  took  as  pledge, 
sixteen  of  the  children  of  the  most  important  families 
rf  the  city,  with  three  of  the  corporation  themselves.* 

And  now,  at  length,  on  the  same  14th  of  October, 
the  Encrlish  anchors  were  finally  raised,  and  tim  bokua 
the  deputy,  with  Sir  William  Brereton  and  ii»t. 
Sir  John  Salisbury,  several  hundred  Northumberland 

1  Allen,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  YuA  gone  over  to  quicken  his  slaggish  more* 
ments,  mnd  wrote  from  Chester  to  Cromwell,  in  despair:  **  Please  jroor 
goodness  to  be  advertbed,  that  as  yet  the  deputy  is  at  Beaumaris,  and  tba 
Northern  men*8  horses  have  been  on  shipboard  these  twelve  days,  which  it 
the  danger  of  their  destruction.  They  have  lost  such  a  wind  and  ihir 
weather,  as  I  doubt  they  shall  not  have  again  for  this  winter  season.  Mr. 
Brereton  (Sir  William  Brereton,  Skeffington*s  second  in  command)  lieth 
here  at  the  sea  side  in  a  readiness.  If  their  first  appointment  to  Dublin 
had  been  kept,  they  might  have  been  there;  but  now  they  tany  to  pasa 
with  the  deputy.  Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  let  some  aid  be  sent  to  Dublin ; 
Ibr  the  loss  of  tliat  dty  and  the  castle  were  the  plain  subversion  of  the 
land.**  —Allen  to  Cromwell,  Oct  4:  8kUe  Papen^  Vol  II.  p.  202. 

s  Instructions  to  Walter  Cowley  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Ossoiy :  Ibi& 
p^25L 

<  Sir  William  Brareton  to  Heniy  YIH.:  Ibid.  p.  904. 
VOL.  n.  10 
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hone  trained  in  the  Border  wars,  and  a  number  not 
specified,  bat  probably  firom  two  to  three  tfaoasand 
archers  and  men-at-arms,^  were  nnder  way.  Whether 
the  blame  of  the  delay  lay  with  the  incc»npetency  of 
Skeffington,  or  the  contempt  ol  the  English,  which 
woald  not  allow  them  to  make  haste  into  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  who  never  dared  to  encounter  them  in 
ihe  field,  bat  carried  on  war  by  perjury,  and  pillage, 
and  midnight  murder  —  whateyer  the  cause  was,  they 
were  at  length  on  their  way,  and,  through  the  derotioD 
of  Ormond,  not  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  fleet  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  single  night,  and 
rhujmom  the  next  morning  were  under  Lambay  Isl- 
Bight.  and,^  where   they  had  run  in   for  shelter. 

Here  news  was  brought  them  that  Dublin  Gasde  was 
omumii  of  taken.  They  did  not  believe  it ;  but  a  coun- 
tajidaad.  cil  of  War  was  held,  and  SkefiSngton  resolved 
that  for  himself  he  might  not  risk  the  attempt  to  land ; 
Brereton  and  Salisbury  might  try  it,  if  they  could  do 
so  "  without  casting  themselves  away  " ;  the  deputy 
would  go  on  to  Waterford  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
and  join  Sir  John  St.  Loo,  who  had  crossed  to  that 
port  in  the  week  preceding,  from  Bristol. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October, 
Jirwmhm  Sir  William  Brereton,  with  five  hundred 
vithfioomen  men,  Sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey;  and 
MJOV'  running  up  the  river,  instead  of  an  enemy 

drawn  up  to  oppose  his  landing,  he  found  the  mayor 
and  corporation  waiting  at  the  quay,  with  drums,  and 
flags,  and  trumpets  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer.' 

1  Two  thouMnd  five  hundred  was  the  snudlest  number  which  Lord  Sor- 
Mj  prsYioualj  mentioned  as  sufficient  to  do  good.  —  StaU  Paptn,  V«L  XL 

*  Fifteen  miles  north  of  Dublin ;  immediatelj  off  Mft'****^** 
<  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  John  Salisbuiy  to  Heuy  VIII  t 
Vol.  n.  p.  908. 
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Skeffingtxm  was  less  raccessfiil ;  he  remained  under 
Lambay  waiting  for  a  wind  for  Waterford,  and  in  the 
meantime  Fitzgerald,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  was  in  force  upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  anch- 
orage. The  English  command^^r,  thoagh  AnEngikh 
aware  that  the  insurgents  were  in  the  neigh-  ^Jj^jj^"* 
bourhood,  allowed  himself,  with  extreme  im-  afSSMtoa^ 
prudence,  to  land  a  detachment  of  troops,  *«i>™«* 
with  directions  to  march  to  Dublin.  He  himself  went 
with  the  fleet  to  the  Skerries,^  where  he  conceived, 
under  false  information,  that  a  party  of  the  rebels  were 
lying.  He  found  nothing  there,  but  a  few  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  while  he  was  enga^sed  in  burning  these, 
Fitzgerald  attacked  the  division  wnich  had  been  sent 
on  shore,  and  cut  them  off  to  a  man.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  misfortune.  The  pirate  ships  which  had  been 
watching  Dublin  Bay  hovered  roimd  the  fleet,  cutting 
off  straggling  transports;  and  although  one  of  them 
was  chased  and  driven  on  shore,  the  small  success 
poorly  counterbalanced  the  injury  which  had  been 
inflicted.' 

1  A  small  harbour  near  Drogheda. 

s  Skeffiog^ton  was  pmdantljr  reservad  ia  his  report  of  those  thmgi  to 
Heniy.  He  mentions  having  set  a  ftaty  on  shore,  bat  says  nothing  of 
their  having  been  destrojed;  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  theif 
ikte,  for  he  was  writing  three  weeks  after  it,  from  DobBn.  He  was  sHenl, 
loo,  of  the  injury  whioh  he  had  received  ftmn  the  pirates,  though  elocpient 
oo  the  boats  which  he  burnt  at  the  Skerries.  —  8iaU  Papen^  VoL  II.  p. 
905.  On  first  reading  SkefBngton*s  despatch,  I  had  supposed  thai  the 
«<briUiaiit  victory"  dafaned  hy  the  Irish  historians  (see  Leland,  ToL  IT. 
p.  148)  most  have  been  imaginary.  The  Irish  Statute  Book,  however,  is 
too  explicit  to  allow  of  such  a  hope.  *'  He  [Fitzgerald^  not  only  fortified 
and  manned  divers  ships  at  sea,  for  keeping  and  letting,  destrc^ring  and 
taking  the  king*8  depu^,  vmy,  and  subjects,  that  they  should  not  land 
within  the  said  land;  but  also  at  the  arrival  of  the  said  army,  the  samo 
Thomas,  accompanied  with  his  unolis,  sarvaats,  adherents,  ftc.,  folsely  and 
traitorously  assembled  theiasslvss  togsther  upon  the  sea  coast,  for  keeping 
and  resisting  the  king*s  deputy  and  army;  and  the  same  time  they  tfisme 
(tffy  mvdsnd  dtvets  of  tlM  said  anny  eoaiing  to  land.    And  Bdwaid 
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After  a  week  of  this  trifling,  Skeffington  consented 
Oetobwsi.  ^  resign  his  intention  of  going  to  Waterfbrd, 
222^  and  followed  Brereton  into  Dublin.  Why 
Dabiin,  j^g  j^^  delayed  a  lay  after  discovering  that 
the  river  and  the  city  were  ofien  to  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  But  his  presence  was  of  little  benefiti 
and  only  paralysed  his  abler  subordinates.  As  soon  as 
he  had  brought  his  army  into  the  city,  he  conceived 
that  he  had  done  as  much  as  the  lateness  of  the  season 
would  allow.     The  November  weather  having  set  in 


iber.  wild  and  wet,  he  rave  up  all  thous^ht  of  act* 
tiMMMoo  *  ive  measures  till  the  return  of  sprincr;  and 
do  nothing,  he  wroto  to  mform  the  kmg,  with  much  8el& 
approbation,  that  he  was  busy  writing  letters  to  the 
Irish  chiefs,  and  making  arrangements  for  a  better 
government;  that  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  had  been 
proclaimed  traitor  at  the  market-cross;  and  that  he 
hoped,  as  soon  as  the  chancellor  and  the  vicar-general 
could  come  to  an  understanding,  the  said  traitor  might 
be  pronounced  excommunicated.^  All  this  was  very 
well,  and  we  learn  to  our  comfort  that  in  due  time  the 
^  excommunication  was  pronounced ;  but  it  was  not 
putting  down  the  rebellion  —  it  was  not  the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  three  thousand 
English  soldiers. 

Fitzgerald,  as  soon  as  the  army  was  landed,  retired 
fit^nmid  ^^^  ^^  interior ;  but  finding  that  the  deputy 
UJ^m?"  '*y  'die  within  the  walls,  he  recovered  heart, 
ta iu'iJilM"  ^^^  ^^  ^^  \iQdA  of  a  party  of  light  horse  re- 
ofDabiin.  appeared  within  six  miles  of  Dublin.  Trim 
and  Dunboyne,    two   populous   villages,  were  sacked 

BowkM,  pirito  at  the  sea,  captain  to  the  said  Thomas,  deatioyed  and  took 
maajrof  theoL"  — Act  of  Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare:  2S  Hen.  Till 
eap.  1. 
^  SkeOngtoo  to  Henry  VUI.:  SUUe  Pt^pen,  Vol.  U.  p|.  906,907. 
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ind  tmmt,  and  the  blazing  rains  most  have  been 
seen  from  the  battlements  of  the  Castle.  Tet  neither 
the  insults  of  the  rebels  nor  the  entreaty  of  the  inhab- 
itants could  move  the  imperturbable  Skeffington.  He 
lay  still  within  the  city  walls  ;^  and  Fitzgerald,  still 
further  encouraired,  despatched  a  firesh  party  Haagidii 
of  ecclesiastics  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  emperor, 
with  o£krs  of  allegiance  and  promises  of  tribute,' 
giving  out  meanwhile  in  Ireland  that  he  would  be  sup* 
ported  in  the  spring  or  summer  by  the  long  talked-of 
Spanish  army.  Promises  costing  Charles  Y.  nothing, 
he  was  prolMibly  liberal  of  them,  and  waited  for  the 
issue  to  decide  how  far  they  should  be  observed. 

If  this  was  so,  the  English  deputy  seemed  to  be  de» 
termined  to  give  the  rebellion  every  chance  of  issuing 
as  the  emperor  desired.  The  soldiers  were  eager  for 
employment,  but  Skeffington  refused  to  give  his  officers 
an  opportunity  for  distinction  in  which  he  did  not 
share,'  and  a  few  ineffectual  skirmishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  the  sole  exploits  which  for  five  months 
they  were  allowed  to  achieve.     One  expedition,  as  far 

I  Accompanied  wHh  tiie  number  of  sixty  or  eighty  horsemen,  and  abont 
three  hundred  kerne  and  gallowglass,  the  traitor  came  to  the  town  of  Trim, 
and  there  not  onlj  robbed  the  same,  but  also  burnt  a  great  part  thereof, 
and  took  all  the  cattle  of  the  country  thereabouts;  and  after  that  assanltaJ 
Dunboyne,  within  six  miles  to  Dublin;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
defending  themeelres  by  the  space  of  two  days,  and  sending  for  succour  to 
Dublin  ....  in  defituh  of  relief;  he  utterly  destroyed  and  burnt  the  whole 
town.  —Allen  to  Cromwell :  SkUe  Papen^  VoL  II.  p.  S20. 

*  He  hath  sent  divers  muniments  and  precedents  which  should  prore 
that  the  king  held  this  land  of  the  See  of  Home;  alled^g  the  king  and 
liis  realm  to  be  heretics  digressed  from  the  obedience  of  the  same,  and  of 
the  fiuth  Catholic  Wherefore  his  desire  is  to  the  emperonr  and  the  Bishop 
t>{  Rome,  that  they  will  aid  him  in  defence  of  the  fiuth  Cathokc  agaf  nst 
the  king,  promising  that  he  will  hold  the  said  land  of  them,  a:?d  pj}  trib- 
nte  for  the  same  yeariy.  — Ibid.  p.  S2S. 

*  My  lord  deputy  desireth  so  much  his  own  gloiy,  that  he  w«uk.  «»  mm 
fboold  make  an  enterprise  exoept  he  were  at  it. — Ibid.  p.  287. 
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m  Drogheda,  the  depuly  indeed  ventured,  towards  ihm 
wttmnt^nk  ^^^  ^  November ;  and  in  the  account  of  it 
^^^£[2^  which  he  sent  to  England,  he  wrote  as  if  it 
J2S>£j{^  were  matter  of  congratulation  that  he  had 
2!!^^  brought  his  army  back  in  safety.  Nor  were 
*^^*  his  congratulations,  at  least  to  himself^  with* 

out  reason,  for  he  owed  that  safety  to  Gtid  and  to  fuv^ 
tune.  He  had  allowed  the  archers  to  neglect  the  old 
precaution  of  taking  cases  for  their  bows.  They  were 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  which  wetted  the  strings  and 
loosened  the  feathers  of  the  arrows ;  and  thus,  at  disad* 
vantage,  they  were  intercepted  in  a  narrow  defile,^  and 
escaped  only  because  the  Irish  were  weak  in  numbers. 
He  excused  himself  for  his  shortcomings  on  the  plea 
■••levflM  that  he  was  in  bad  health  -—  an  adequate  apol- 
flMSTtwd  ogy  for  his  own  inaction,  but  none  for  his 
hMith.  appointment  on  a  service  so  dangerous.  Tet 
perhaps  his  failure  is  explained  by  the  scene  of  it. 
Elsewhere,  Sir  William  Skeffington  may  have  been  a 
gallant  soldier  and  a  reasonable  man  ;  but  the  fatal 
atmosphere  of  Ireland  seems  at  all  times  to  have  had  a 
power  of  prostrating  English  intellect.  The  Protector 
Cromwell  alone  was  cased  in  armour  which  could  defy 
its  enchantments.  An  active  officer  might  have  kept 
the  field  without  difficulty.  The  Master  of  the  RollS| 
to  prove  that  the  country,  even  in  mid-yrinter,  waji 
practicable  without  danger,  rode  to  Waterford  in  No* 
vember  with  only  three  hundred  horse,  through  the 
heart  of  th^  disturbed  districts, .  and  returned  unmo* 
lested.*  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  with  Sir  John  St.  Loo, 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  Skeffington  at  Elilcaa,' 

1  Skeffington  to  Sir  Edmund  WaliiBgluuB :  Staie  Papen,  Vol.  11.  p.  m 

S  Allen  to  Cromwell]  Ibid.  p.  290. 

•  In  Kildaieeoontf,  on  the  frootien  of  the  pale. 
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where,  if  be  bronght  cannon,  they  might  recover  the 
castles  of  the  government  which  were  held  by  the 
Greraldines.  He  promised  to  go,  and  he  might  have 
done  so  without  danger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  neither 
went  nor  sent ;  only  a  rumour  came  that  the  deputy 
was  ill ;  ^  and  in  these  delays  and  with  this  ostentation 
of  imbecility,  the  winter  passed  away,  as  if  to  convince 
every  wavering  Irishman  that,  strong  as  the  English 
might  be  in  their  own  land,  the  sword  dropped  from 
their  nerveless  hands  when  their  feet  were  on  Irish 
floO.  Nor  was  this  the  only  or  the  worst  consequence. 
The  army,  lying  idle  in  Dublin,  grew  dis-  oonMqiNDe* 
organized  j  many  of  the  soldiers  deserted ;  and  ^^htSSL 
an  impression  spread  abroad  that  Henry,  after  all,  in- 
tended to  return  to  the  old  policy,  to  pardon  Fitzgerald, 
and  to  restore  him  to  power.' 

The  dear  pen  of  Uie  indeiatigable  Allen  lays  the 
state  of  affiiirs  before  us  with  the  most  painful 
distinctness.     **  My  lord  deputy,"  he  wrote  to 

1  The  captains  and  I,  the  Bail  (of  Otsoiy)  directed  lettento  the  depatgr 
to  meet  ub  in  th^  county  of  Kildaro,  at  Kilcaa,  bringing  with  him  ordnance 
accordingly,  when  the  deputy  appointed  without  &il  to. meet  At  which 
di^  and  place  the  said  Earl,  with  theanny  (of)  Waterford  fiuled  not  to  be, 
and  there  did  abide  three  dajns  continually  for  the  deputy;  where  he,  mU 
ther  any  of  the  army,  came  not,  ne  any  letter  or  word  was  had  firom  hiai 
but  only  that  Sir  Jamee  Vltsgeimld  told  that  he  heard  say  he  was  sick.  -^ 
Ossory  to  W.  Cowley:  SkiU  Paper$,  Vol.  IL  p.  SSL 

*  Allen  certainly  thought  so,  or  at  least  was  unable  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  so.  **My  simple  advice  shall  be,**  he  wrote,  **that  if  ever 
the  king  intend  to  show  him  grace  (which  hinudf  demandeth  not  in  doe 
BMuner)  and  to  pardon  him,  to  withdraw  his  charges  and  to  pardon  hia 
out  of  iiand ;  or  else  to  send  hither  a  prodamation  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  that  the  king  neyer  intends  to  pardon  him  ne  any  that  shall  take 
part  with  him,  but  utteriy  to  prosecute  both  him  and  them  to  their  otter 
conAision.  For  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  hath  sajd  plainly  to  divers 
of  the  council,  that  until  this  be  done,  they  dare  not  be  earnest  in  resisting 
him,  in  doubt  he  should  have  his  pardon  hereafter,  as  his  grand&ther,  his 
lUher,  and  divers  his  ancestors  have  had;  and  then  would  prosecute  them 
fbr  the  same.**  —  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  11.  p.  222. 
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Cromwell  on  the  16th  of  February,  **  now  by  the  space 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks  hath  continaed  in  sickneaa, 
never  once  going  out  of  his  house  ;  he  as  yet  is  not  re- 
covered. In  the  meantime  the  rebel  hath  burnt  mnch 
of  the  country,  trusting,  if  he  may  be  su£Pered,  to  waste 
and  desolate  the  Inglishry,  [and  thus]  to  enforce  thia 
army  to  depart.  Sirs,  as  I  heretofore  advertised  you, 
tibis  rebel  had  been  banished  out  of  all  these  parts  or 
now,  if  all  men  had  done  their  duties.  But,  to  be 
plain  with  you,  except  there  be  a  marshal  appointed, 
which  must  do  strait  correction,  and  the  army  prohib- 
ited from  resorting  to  Dublin  (but  ordered  to  keep  the 
field),  the  king  shall  never  be  well  served,  but  his  puiv 
pose  shall  long  be  delayed."  ^ 

The  wages,  also,  were  ill-paid,  though  money  in 
TbAwagefl  abundance  had  been  provided.  The  men 
£*u^^  were  mutinous,  and  indemnified  themselves 
BQtiiioiis.      j^|.   ^^    expense   of   the   wretched    citizens, 

whose  houses  tliey  pillaged  at  will  under  pretence  that 
the  owners  were  in  league  with  the  rebels.*  The  arms, 
Thtmiutary  also,  which  had  been  supplied  to  the  troops, 
iMi.  were  of  the  worst  kind :  they  had  been  fur- 

nished out  of  ordnance  which  had  been  long  on  hand, 
and  were  worthless.' 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  when  the  representations  of 
Allen  were  laid  before  him,  was  very  unlike  what  the 

I  Allen  to  Cromwell:  StaU  Pe^rt^  VoL  11.  p.  S26. 

*  **  Restraint  must  be  had  that  this  army  shall  not  spoil  ne  rob  any  per- 
•oo,  but  as  the  deputy  and  council  shall  appoint;  and  that  the  captains  be 
obedient  to  their  orders,  or  it  shall  not  be  well.  Ne  it  is  not  meet  tluit 
•very  soldier  shall  make  a  man  a  traitor  fbr  to  have  his  goods.  They  be 
■0  nusselled  in  this  robbeiy,  that  now  they  almost  will  not  g^  forth  to 
defend  the  country,  except  they  may  have  gain."  —  Allen  to  Cromwell, 
Feb.  16. 

*  "  The  bows  which  came  out  of  the  stores  at  Ludlow  Castle  wert 
naught;  many  of  them  would  not  hold  the  bending.*'  —  SUUe  PftpeiSf  VoL 
II.  p.  228. 
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popular  conception  of  his  character  would  have  led  uf 
to  expect  We  imagine  him  impatient  and  irritable ; 
and  supposing  him  to  have  been  (as  he  certainly  was) 
most  anxious  to  see  the  rebellion  crushed,  we  should 
have  looked  for  some  explosion  of  temper ;  or,  at  least, 
for  some  imperious  or  arbitrary  message  to  the  unfor- 
tunate deputy.  He  contented  himself,  however,  witli 
calmly  sending  some  one  whom  he  could  trust  to 
make  inquiries ;  and  even  when  the  result  confirmed 


the  lanraage  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Tb« 
the  deputy's  recal  ¥ras  in  consequence  urged  ttnttmnmA 
-upon  him,  he  still  refused  to  pass  an  aflS*ont  ton. 
upon  an  old  servant.  He  appointed  Lord  wtaam, 
LfOonard  Orey,  brother-in-law  of  the  Countess  of  Eil- 
dare,  chief  marshal  of  the  army ;  but  he  would  not 
even  send  Grey  over  till  the  summer,  and  he  left 
Skeffington  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  reputation 
in  the  campaign  which  was  to  open  with  the  spring.^ 
The  army,  however,  was  ordered  to  leave  -riwannT 
Dublin  without  delay ;  and  the  first  move,  JSd*eSS-  ' 
which  was  made  early  in  February,  was  fol-  "•"**  •**• 
lowed  by  immediate  fruits.  Two  of  the  pirates  who 
had  been  acting  with  Fitzgerald  were  taken,  and 
hanged.^  Several  other  offenders  of  note  were  also 
caught  and  thrown  intX)  prison ;  and  in  two  instances, 
as  if  the  human  ministers  of  justice  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently prompt,  the  higher  powers  thought  fit  to  inflict 
the  necessary  punishment.  John  Teling,  one  of  the 
archbishop's  murderers,  died  of  a  fi^ul  disorder  at  May- 
nooth ; '  and  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  contriver  of  the 

1  TIm  king,  a  ftw  monthi  later,  wrote  te  hjm  a  letter  of  warm  thaaki 
iir  his  lerricM,  and  admitted  his  plea  of  ill-health  with  peculiar  Hndnew 
^Emkoj  VIII.  to  Skeltiifftoo:  fitale  Pqpsrs,  VoL  U.  p.  WO. 

>  Brabazon  to  Cromwell:  Hiid.  ^  S34. 

•  Allen  to  Cromwen:  WUL  p.  980. 
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whole  mischief,  closed  his  evil  career  in  the  Tower  of 
London  **  for  thought  and  pain."  ^  He  was  attainted  by 
the  parliament  which  sat  in  the  autnmn,  and  lay  under 
sentence  of  death  when  death  came  imbidden  to  sparo 
the  executioner  his  labour. 

Meantime,  the  spring  opened  at  last,  and  afiairs  fur- 
DMthoftiM  ther  improved.  SkeflSngton's  health  con- 
dM«.  tinned  weak ;  but  with  the   advance  of  the 

seasjn  he  was  able  to  take  the  field  ;  and  on  the  14th 
^^,^14  of  March  he  appeared  under  the  walls  i»f 
SllfJ'g^  Maynooth.  This  castle  was  the  strongest  in 
S^of  Bfsy-  ^^  possession  of  the  Geraldines.  Vast  labour 
noothOMtte.  j^j^j  jjggjj  recently  expended  on  its  fortifica* 

dons,  for  which  the  king^s  subjects  had  been  forced  to 
pay.  It  was  defended  by  the  ordnance  from  Dublin, 
and  held  by  a  small  but  adequate  garrison.  It  was 
thought  to  be  impregnable,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  science  of  gunnery  it  might  possibly  have  defied 
the  ordinary  methods  of  attack.  Nay,  with  a  retro- 
spective confidence  in  the  strength  of  its  defences,  the 
Irish  historians  have  been  unable  to  believe  that  it  could 
have  been  fairly  taken  ;  they  insist  that  it  resisted  the 
efibrts  of  the  besiegers,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
saved  by  Fitzgerald,^  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
English  commander  by  treachery.  A  despatch  to  the 
king,  which  was  written  from  the  spot,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  and  all  the  members  of  the  Irish  council, 
leaves  but  httle  remaining  of  this  romance. 

An  authentic  account  of  an  attack  by  cannon  on  a 
Th«  walls  iM  fortified  place  at  that  era,  will  scarcely  fail  to 
bombarded,  y^^  interesting.  The  castle,  says  this  docu- 
ment, was  so' strongly  defended  both  with  men  and 
ordnance,  **  as  the  like  had  not  been  seen  in  Ireland 

1  Campion,  p.  179.  *  Leland,  Coze,  Ware. 
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nnce  the  Conquest/'  The  garrison  consisted  of  a 
hundred  men,  of  which  sixty  were  gunners.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  siege  the  EngUsh  batteries  opened  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  donjon,  and  destroying  the 
battlements,  buried  the  cannon  on  that  part  of  the  wall 
under  the  ruins  The  siege  lines  were  then  mo^ed 
^^  to  the  north  side  of  the  base  court  of  the  castle,  at 
the  nortft-east  end  whereof  there  was  a  new-made, 
very  strong,  and  fast  bulwark,  well  garrisoned  with 
men  and  ordnance."  Here  a  continual  fire  was  sus- 
tained for  five  days,  *^  on  that  wise  that  a  breach  and 
entry  was  made  there."  Whereupon,  con-  lUrohM. 
tinues  the  despatch,  ^^  The  twenty-third  day,  ttonned. 
being  Tuesday  next  before  Easter  day,  there  was  a 
galiai*d  assault  given  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  base  court  entered  ;  at  which  entry  there  were 
slain  of  the  ward  of  the  castle  about  sixty,  and  of  your 
Grace's  army  no  more  but  John  Griffin,  yeoman  of 
your  most  honourable  guard,  and  six  others  which 
were  killed  with  ordnance  of  the  castle  at  the  entry. 
Howbeit,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  to  preserve  us,  it 
were  to  be  marvelled  that  we  had  no  more  slain. 
After  the  base  court  was  thus  won,  we  assaulted  the 
great  castle,  which  within  a  while  yielded.*'  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  remainincr  garrison  were  taken  TUr^H 
prisoners,  with  two  officers,  two  Irish  eccle-  SSwn. 
nasties  who  had  distmguished  themselves  m  promoting 
;he  insurrectionf-and  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  arch* 
bishop. 

The  place  was  taken  by  fiur  fighting,  it  seems,  with* 
out  need  of  treachery ;  and  the  capture  by  storm  of  a 
fortified  castle  was  a  phenomenon  altogether  new  to 
the  Irish,  who  had  yet  to  learn  the  effect  of  well-«erved 
cannon  upon  walls.^ 
1  H«iiX7  Vili.  was  one  of  the  lint  men  to  ibreeee  and  raliiA  tk*  vcmm 
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The  work  at  length  was  began  in  earnest,  and  fai 
order  to  drive  the  lesson  home  into  the  understanding 
of  the  people,  and  to  instruct  them  clearly  that  rebeU 
lion  and  murder  were  not  any  longer  to  be  tolerated, 
the  prisoners  were  promptly  brought  up  before  the 
provost-marshal,  and  twenty-six  of  them  there  and 
then,  under  the  ruins  of  their  own  den,  were  hung  up 
for  sign  to  the  whole  nation.^ 

A  judicial  operation  of  this  kind  had  never  before 
ikt  Pmitioa  been  witnessed  in  Ireland  within  the  known 
TiMtfiMtor  cycle  of  its  history,  and  the  efiect  of  it  was 
proportionately  startling.      In   the  presence 


of  this  ^^  Pardon  of  Maynooth,"  as  it  was  called,  the 
phantom  of  rebellion  vanished  on  the  spot.  It  was 
the  first  serious  blow  which  was  struck  in  the  war,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  second.  In  a  moment  the 
noise  and  bravado  which  had  roared  firom  Donegal  to 
Cork  was  hushed  into  a  supplication  for  forgiveness, 
Fitzgerald  was  hastening  out  of  Thomond  to  the  re 
lief  of  his  fortress.  When  they  heard  of  the  execution, 
ttatrteiiion  ^w  a^my  melted  from  him  like  a  snowdrift. 
^■°*"*^-       The  confederacy  of  the  chiefs  was  broken  up  ; 

•f  artillery.  SebastUni  mentions  experimente  on  the  range  of  guns  wbleh 
were  made  by  him,  in  Southampton  water  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  can- 
non used  in  the  siege  of  Maynooth  were  the  large-sized  brass  guns  which 
were  firat  cast  in  England  in  the  year  of  its  capture. —  Stow,  p.  579. 
When  the  history  of  artilleiy  is  written,  Henry  VIII/s  labours  in  this  d^ 
partment  must  not  be  forgotten.  Two  foreign  engineers  whom  he  temptei* 
into  his  service,  first  Invented  **  shells.**  ^  One  Peter  Paui,  l  Frenchman 
bom,"  says  Stow,  **  and  aiK»ther  alien,  called  Peter  Van  Collen,  a  gun- 
imith,  botli  the  king's  feed  men,  conferring  together,  devised  and  caused 
to  be  made  certain  mortar  pieces,  being  at  the  mouth  from  eleven  inches 
vnto  nineteen  inches  wide,  for  the  use  whereof  they  [also]  caased  to  be 
made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast  iron,  to  be  stuffed  with  fire-work  or  wild- 
Ire;  whereof  the  bigger  sort  for  the  same  had  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
match  to  cany  fire  kindled,  that  the  firework  might  be  set  on  fire  fbr  to 
bnak  in  pieces  the  sanit  hollow  shot,  whereof  the  tmaUeal  pleee  bittiag 
any  man  wc^ald  kill  or  spoil  him.**  —  Stow,  Chraniete^  p.  5S4. 
I  SlaU  Papen,  Vol.  II.  p.  937. 
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first  one  fell  away  firom  it,  and  then  anothei ;  and 
before  the  sommer  had  come,  O'Brien  of  Inchiqnin, 
O'Connor,  who  had  married  Fitzgerald's  sister,  and  the 
few  scattered  banditti  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  were 
all  who  remained  of  the  grand  association  which  was 
to  place  the  Island  of  Saints  at  the  feet  of  the  Father 
of  Christendom. 

Sadder  histoiy  in  the  compass  of  the  world's  great 
chronicle  there  is  none  than  the  history  of  the  Irish : 
so  courageous,  yet  so  like  cowards ;  so  interesting, 
yet  so  resdiute  to  forfeit  all  honourable  claims  to  inter* 
efL  In  thinking  of  them,  we  can  but  shake  our  heads 
with  Lord  Chancellor  Andeley,  when  meditating  on 
this  rebellion,  and  repeat  after  him,  ^  they  be  a  people 
of  strange  nature,  and  of  much  inconstancy."  ^ 

Lord  Fita^rald  was  now  a  fiigitive,  with  a  price 
upon  his  head.     He  retreated  into  Thomond,  nt^emid 
intending  to  sail  for  Spain,  and   to  attempt  ^£^^^ 
with  his  own  Ups  to  work  persuasion  with  the  ISufoJ"*** 
emperor.^     There  was  an  expectation,  how-  ^p**"* 
erer,  that  the  Spaniards  might  be  already  on  their 
way ;  and  O'Brien  persuaded  him  to  remain,  O'Brien  m^ 
to  prevent  the  complete  disintegration  of  his  to  miuiA. 
party.     Sir  James  de  la  Hyde  was  therefore  sent  to 
Charles ;  and  the  wretched  young  nobleman  himself 
wanden^d  from  place  to  place,  venturing,  while  Skefr 
fington  still  lay  at  Maynooth,  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  home,  among  his  own  people,  yet  unable  to  do 
more  than  evade  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  cap- 
ture him.     The  life  of  the  rebellion  was  gone  from  it. 

There  was  no  danger  that  he  would  be  betrayed. 
The  Irish  had  many  fenhs  —  we  may  not  ndsutyor 
refuse  them  credit  for  their  virtues.    How-  ***p*»'^ 

1  BtaUPi^^n^YiA.  L  p.440.  t  Aid  YoL  H.  p.  SB8. 
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ever  treacherous  thej  were  to  their  enemies,  however 
mconstant  in  their  engagement  uncertain,  untrue  in 
ordinary  obligations,  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
world  in  their  passionate  attachments  among  them^ 
selves ;  and  of  all  the  chiefs  who  fell  from  Fitzgerald's 
banner,  and  hastened  with  submission  to  the  English 
deputy,  there  was  perhaps  not  one  who,  though  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  a  hundred  murders,  would  not  have 
been  torn  limb  from  limb  rather  than  have  listened  to 
a  temptation  to  betray  him. 

At  length,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  a  surprise, 
firom  which  he  rescued  himself  only  by  the  connivance 
of  the  Irish  kerne  who  were  with  the  party  sent  to 
take  him,  the  young  earl,  as  he  now  called  himself, 
weary  of  his  wandering  life,  and  when  no  Spaniards 
came,  seeing  that  his  cause  was  for  the  present  hope- 
ArriTmiof  ^^^^  offered  to  surrender.  It  was  by  this 
ISoI^r  *""®  August,  and  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  his 
J^STito*  father's  brother-in-law,  was  present  with  the 
Sl£?f?uJ^  army.  To  him  he  wrote  from  O'Connor's 
"■"'*'•  Castle,  in  King's  County,  apologizing  for 
what  he  had  done,  desiring  pardon  '^for  his  life  and 
lands,"  and  begging  his  kinsman  to  interest  himself  in 
his  behalf.  If  he  could  obtain  his  forgiveness,  he 
promised  to  deserve  it.  If  it  was  refused,  he  said  that 
he  "  must  shift  for  himself  the  best  that  he  could."  ^ 

In  reply  to  this  overture,  Grey  suggested  an  inter- 
orqr  «ng-  view.  The  appointment  of  so  near  a  relative 
Corrkw.  of  the  Kildarc's  to  high  ofiBce  in  Ireland  had 
been  determined,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  Geraldine 
influence  in  the  English  council.  The  marshal  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Fit2^rakl,  and  it  is  to  be 

1  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  to  Lord  lieonard  Qtoy:  StaU  Pcgptn,  Vol 

ap.8rs. 
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observed  that  the  latter  in  writing  to  him  signed  him* 
self  his    ^^  loving  friend."     That   Lord   Leonard  was 
anxious  to  save  him  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt ;  he  liad 
been  his  father's  chief  advocate  with  the  king,  and  his 
natural  sympathy  with  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  house  was  strengthened  by  family  connexion. 
He  is  not  to  be  suspected,  therefore,  of  treachery,  at 
least  towards  his  kinsman.     The  interview  was  agreed 
npon,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  Grey, 
with  Sir  Rice  Mansell,  Chief  Justice  Aylmer, 
Lord  James  Butler,  and  Sir  William   St.   Loo,  rode 
firom  Maynooth   into  King's   Counly,  where,  on   the 
borders  of  the  Bog  of  Allen,  Fita^rald  met  vu^emu 
them.    Here  he  repeated  the  conditions  upon  "••^*>*«» 
which  he  was  ready  to  surrender.     Lord   Orey  said 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  entertain  such  conditions ; 
but  he  encouraged  the  hope  that  an  unconditional  sur- 
render would  tell  in  his  favour,  and  he  promised  him- 
self to  accompany  his  prisoner  to  the  king's  presence. 
Fitzgerald   interpreting:  expressions   confess-  Andwrri 
edly  intended  "  to  allure  him  to  yield,"  ^  in  dubiom 
the  manner  most  favourable  to  himself,  placed  pudon. 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal,  and  rode  back 
with  him  to  the  camp. 

The  deputy  wrote  inmiediately  to  announce  the  cap* 
ture.  Eitlier  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  effected 
had  not  bc^en  communicated  to  him,  or  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  conceal  them,  for  he  informed  Henry  that 
the  traitor  had  yielded  without  conditions,  either  of 

I  The  Lord  Leoiutrd  repajrreth  at  this  leaaon  to  your  MiyeBty,  bringing 
with  him  the  saul  Thomai,  befleeching  your  HighneM  most  humbly,  that 
•ecording  to  the  xmifoit  of  our  words  spoi^sn  to  the  same  Thomas  to  allora 
him  to  yield  him,  ye  would  be  mereifbl  to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  eon- 
ceming'  his  life.— The  Coaneil  of  Inland  to  Heniy  VIILi  BiaU  Pt^mt^ 
VoL  II.  p.  875. 
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pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods,  ^  bat  only  submitting  to 
his  Grace's  mercy.'*  ^  The  tmth,  however,  was  soon 
■mUmM-  known:  and  it  occasioned  the  firavest  em* 
^:;^^.  barrassment.  How  far  a  government  is  bonnd 
at  any  time  to  respect  the  unaathorized  engagements 
of  its  subordinates,  is  one  of  those  intricate  questions 
whic)  cannot  be  absolutely  answered ;  ^  and  it  was  still 
less  e^isy  to  decide,  where  the  object  of  such  engage* 
iTfttsfenu  iQ^nts  had  run  a  career  so  infamous  as  Lord 
JJJ^JJJJJ:  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  No  pirate  who  ever 
vuS^m£.  swung  on  a  well-earned  gallows  had  com- 
v*^^^'  mitted  darker  crimes,,  and  the  king  was  called 
upon  to  grant  a  pardon  in  virtue  of  certain  unpermitted 
hopes  which  had  been  held  out  in  his  name.  He  had 
resolved  to  forgive  no  more  noble  traitors  in  Ireland, 
and  if  the  archbishop's  murder  was  passed  over,  he  had 
no  right  to  afiect  authority  in  a  country  where  he  was 
so  unable  to  exert  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capture 
T«t,  were  ^^  ^o  Considerable  a  person  was  of  great  im- 
•nJiaSf  It?  portance  ;  his  escape  abroad,  if  he  had  de- 
JJ2flf5fhia  sired  to  leave  the  country,  could  not  have 
captort?  been  prevented ;  and  while  the  government 
retained  the  benefit  which  they  derived  from  his  sur- 
render, their  honour  seemed  to  be  involved  in  observ- 
ing the  conditions,  however  made,  by  which  it  had  been 
secured. 

It  is  likely,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  Lord  Leon- 
ard foresaw  the  dilemma  in  which  Henry  would  b« 
plajcd,  and  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  secure  the  esca)><^ 

1  aUAe  Papert,  Vol.  II.  p.  974, 

S  The  conditions  promised  to  Napoleon  by  the  captain  of  the  BelUn^ 
jfkm  created  a  eimilar  difficulty.  If  Nana  Sahib  had  by  any  chance  bcpo 
connected  by  marriage  with  an  English  officer,  and  had  that  officer  induced 
him  to  surrender  by  a  pramiie  of  pardon,  would  the  Sngliih  GoTemmaol 
hart  respected  that  promise? 
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of  his  kinsman.     His  own  ultimate   treason  thiows  a 
shadow  on  his  earlier  loyalty  ;  and  his  talent  was  fully 
equal  to  so  ingenious  a  fraud.     He  had  placed  the  king 
in  a  position  from  which,  no  escape  was  possible  that 
was  not  open  to  grave  objection.     To  pardon  so  heavy 
an  offender  was  to  violate  the  first  duty  of  government, 
and  to  grant  a  general  licence  to  Irish  criminality  ;  to 
execute  him  was  to  throw  a  shadow  indirectly  on  the 
king's  good  faith,  and  lay  his  generals  open  to  a  charge 
of  treachery.     Heniy  resolved  to  err  on  the  side  on 
which   error  was   least  injurious.     The  difficulty  waa 
submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  of  most  experi^- 
ence  in  Irish  matters.     The  duke  advised  that  ThaDoiwir 
execution  should  be  delayed ;  but  added  sig-  ▼!«■  ^mj 
nificantly,  "  quod  defertur  non  aufertur."  —  m«»». 
Pardon  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  example  would 
be   fatal.^     Immediate   punishment  would   injure   the 
credit  of  Lord  Grey,  and  would  give  occasion  for  slan- 
der against  the  council.^     The  best  course  would  be  to 
keep  ^^  the  traitor  "  in  safe  prison,  and  execute  him, 
should  it  seem  good,  at  a  future  time.'     This  advice 
was  followed.     Fitzgerald,  with  his   uncles,  nugmadis 
who  had  all  been  implicated  in  the  insurrec-  Jbuowing 
tion,  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  (nrn. 
the  year  following  they  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

So  ended  the  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  significant  chiefly 
because  it  was  the  first  in  which  an  outbreak  against 
England  assumed  the  features  of  a  war  of  religion,  the 

1  It  were  the  wont  example  that  ever  was;  and  especially  for  theee  nn^ 
graciooB  people  of  Ireland.  —  Norfolk  to  Cromwell:  Stait  Papers^  Vol.  IL 
p.  276. 

9  Ibid. 

&  Ibid.  The  dnke,  throogfaoat  his  letter,  takes  a  remarkably  bosinew- 
like  view  of  the  situation.  He  does  not  allow  the  question  of  ^  right "  t9 
be  raised,  or  suppose  at  all  that  the  government  could  lie  nnder  any  kind 
•f  obligation  to  a  person  in  the  position  of  Iltsgerald. 

VOL.n  90 
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first  which  the  pope  was  especially  invited  to  bless,  mud 
the  Catholic  powers,  as  such,  to  assist.  The  featoret 
of  it,  on  a  narrow  scale,  were  identical  with  those  of 
the  later  risings.  Fostered  by  the  hesitation  of  the 
home  authorities,  it  commenced  in  bravado  and  mur- 
der;  it  vanished  before  the  first  blows  of  substantial 
resistance.  Yet  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was 
attended  by  the  usual  Irish  fiitality*:  mistake  and  in* 
completeness  followed  the  proceedings  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end  ;  and  the  consciousness  remained  that 
a  wound  so  closed  would  not  heal,  that  the  moral  teiii» 
per  of  the  countiy  remained  unaffected,  and  that  dM 
evik  would  again  germinate. 


1  l^au  qf  BngJmd  m  1684.  807 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CATHOLIC  MABTTBS. 

Whilb  the  disturbance  in  Ireland  was  at  its  height, 
■£Burs  in  England  had  been  scarcely  less  criti-  stetocrim 
cal.  The  :,arfiu^  indeed  remained  nnbroken.  JSSam^ 
The  Slimmer  of  1684  passed  away,  and  the  ^'^ 
threatened  invasion  had  not  taken  place.  The  disaffiao* 
ticm  which  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  year  had 
been  smothered  for  a  time  ;  Francis  I.  held  the  emperor 
in  check  by  menacing  Flanders,  and  through  French 
influence  the  rupture  with  Scotland  had  been  seeming- 
ly healed.  In  appearance  the  excommunication  had 
passed  off  as  a  Irvimmfulmen^  a  flash  of  harmless  sheet 
lightning,  serving  only  to  daasde  feeble  eyes.  The 
oath  of  succession,  too,  had  been  taken  generally 
through  the  country;  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishc^ 
Fisher  having  alone  ventured  to  refuse.  The  pope 
had  been  abjured  by  the  universities  and  by  the  con* 
vocation  in  both  the  provinces,  and  to  these  collective 
acts  the  bishops  and  the  higher  clergy  had  added  each 
their  separate  consent. 

But  the  government  knew  too  well  the  temper  of 
the  clergy  to  trust  to  outward  compliance,  or  to  feel 
assured  that  they  acquiesced  at  heart  either  in  the  sep- 
aration from  Rome,  or  in  the  loss  of  their  treasured 
privileges.    The  theory  of  an  AngKoan  Erastiamsai 
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foand  iavoiir  with  some  of  the  higher  chnrch  dignita* 
Tbe  ciergr     rfes,  and  with  a  section  perhaps  of  the  seccdar 

•omply  with  .  t  r 

iiM  nroin-     priests ;  hut  the  transfer  to  the  crown  of  the 

Hon.  bat  {n«  /»     . 

mdiy  h»T»    first-fruits,  which  in  their  orifinal  zeal  for  a 

little  heart  ^ 

tor  It  free  Church  of  England  the  ecclesiastics  had 

hoped  to  preserve  for  themselves,  the  abrupt  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  convocation,  and  the  termination  of  so 
many  time-honoured  and  lucrative  abuses,  had  inter- 
fered with  the  popularity  of  a  view  which  might  have 
been  otherwise  broadly  welcomed ;  and  while  growing 
vigorously  among  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  mid* 
die  classes  in  the  towns,  among  the  clergy  it  throve 
only  within  the  sunshine  of  the  court  The  rest  were 
overawed  for  the  moment,  and  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  blows  which  had  fallen  upon  them.  As 
&r  as  they  thought  at  all,  they  believed  that  the  storm 
would  be  but  of  brief  duration,  that  it  would  pass  away 
as  it  had  risen,  and  that  for  the  moment  they  had  only 
to  bend.  The  modern  Englishman  looks  back  upon 
the  time  with  the  light  of  after  history.  He  has  been 
inured  by  three  centuries  of  division  to  the  spectacle 
of  a  divided  church,  and  sees  nothing  in  it  either  em- 
barrassing: or  fearful.  The  ministers  of  a  faith  which 
had  been  for  fifteen  centuries  as  the  seamless  vesttir# 
of  Christ,  the  priests  of  a  church  supposed  to  b^ 
founded  on  the  everlasting  rock  against  which  no  power 
could  prevail,  were  in  a  very  different  position.  Thev 
obeyed  for  the  time  the  strong  hand  which  was  upon 
them,  trusting  to  the  interference  of  accident  or  provi- 
dence. They  comforted  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
the  %vorM  would  speedily  fall  back  into  its  old  ways, 
Thqrbend  that  Christ  and  the  saints  would  defend  the 
fiorm,  church  against  sacrilege,  and  that  in  the  mean- 

Mm  time  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  throat 
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themselves  upon  voluntaiy  martyrdom.^  But  this  po* 
ution,  natural  as  it  was,  became  difBcult  to  maintain 
when  they  were  called  upon  not  only  themselves  to  con- 
sent to  the  changes,  but  to  justify  their  consent  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  explain  to  the  people  the  grounds 
on  which  the  government  had  acted.  The  kingdom 
was  by  implication  under  an  interdict,^  yet  the  services 
went  on  as  usual ;  the  king  was  excommunicated ; 
doubt  hung  over  the  succession ;  the  facts  were  im- 
perfectly known ;  and  the  never-resting  friars  mendi- 
cant were  busy  scattering  falsehood  and  misrepresenta* 
lion.  It  was  of  the  highest  moment  that  on  all  these 
important  matters  the  mind  of  the  nation  should  if  pos- 
sible be  set  at  rest ;  and  the  clergy^  whose  loyalty  waf 
presumed  rather  than  trusted,  furnished  the  only  means 
by  which  the  government  could  generally  and  simulta- 
neously reach  the  people.     The  clergy  there-  Th«  oiernr 

/•  1  n     1  n        arecalledup 

fore,  as  we  have  seen,  were  called  upon  for  on  to  explain 

,     .  .  ,  ,  *  -    tothepeopit 

theur  services ;  the  pope  s  name  was  erased  the  ehangas 
firom  the  mass  books  ;  the  statute  of  appeals  taken  piaoa. 
and  the  statute  of  succession  were  fixed  against  the 
doors  of  every  parish  church  in  England,  and  the  rec- 
tors and  curates  were  directed  every  week  in  their 
sermons  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these  acts.  The 
bishops  were  held  responsible  for  the  obedience  of  the 

1  '*  These  be  no  causes  to  die  fbr/*  was  the  fiiyoarite  phrase  of  the  time. 
It  was  the  expression  which  the  Bishop  of  London  used  to  the  Oaithnaiaii 
monks  (HUtoria  Afartynun  Anglorum),  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  hia 
diocese  generally.  —  Ellis,  third  series.  Vol.  II.  p.  875. 

s  Si  Rex  Pnefatns,  vel  alii,  inhibitioni  ac  prohibitioni  et  interdicto  hn- 
Jnsmodi  contrevenerint,  Regem  ipeum  ac  alios  omnes  supradictos,  senten- 
tias  censuras  et  pcenas  pnedictas  ex  nunc  pront  ex  tunc  incurrisse  declara- 
mos,  et  ut  tales  publican  ac  publico  nundari  et  evitari  —  ac  interdictum 
per  totum  regnum  Anglia  sob  dictis  poenia  obeervari  debere,  volumos  at* 
que  mandamus.  —  Firtl  Brief  of  Clemeni :  Legrand,  Vol.  III.  pp.  461, 4B& 
The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  draws  a  distinction  between  a 
■ipUed  and  a  sentence  di.^ectly  pwwionnred. 
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dci'ST  >  ^o  sheriffii  and  ihe  magistrates  had  been  di* 
rected  to  keep  an  eye  npcm  the  bishops ;  and  all  the 
machinery  of  centralization  was  pat  in  force  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which  was  well  known  to  be 
mi  welcome. 

That  as  little  latitude  as  possible  might  be  left  for 
resistance  or  evasion,  books  were  printed  by  order  of 
council,  and  distributed  through  the  hands  of  the  bishops^ 
containing  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  proceedingi 
on  the  divorce,  the  promises  and  falsehoods  of  the  pope, 
die  opinions  of  the  European  universities,  and  a  general 
epitome  of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.^  These 
were  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  congregations ;  and  aa 
order  for  preaching  was  at  the  same  time 
circulated,  in  which  the  minuteness  of  the  di- 
rections is  as  remarkable  as  the  prudence  of 
them.  Every  preacher  was  to  deliver  one 
sermon  at  least  ('*  and  after  at  his  liberty  ") 
on  the  encroachments  and  usurpations  of  the  papal 
power.  He  was  to  preach  against  it,  to  expose  and 
refute  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  to  declare  that  it 
was  done  away,  and  might  neither  be  obeyed  nor  de- 
fended further.  Again  in  all  places  "  where  the  king^s 
just  cause  in  his  matter  of  matrimony  had  been 
detracted,  and  the  incestuous  and  unjust  [ma1>- 
rimony]  had  been  set  forth  [and  extolled],** 
the  clergy  were  generally  directed  "  to  open 
and  declare  the  mere  verity  and  justice  "  of 
the  matter,  declaring  it  "  neither  doubtful  nor  disputa- 
ble, l>nt  to  be  a  thing  of  mere  verity,  and  so  to  be  al- 
lowed of  all  men's  opinions.  They  were  to  relate  in 
detail  the  pope's  conduct,  his  many  declarations  in  the 
king's  favour  ;  the  first  decretal,  which  was  withheld 

t  StTjrpe't  VemoTMb,  Vol.  f.  p.  SM.    EUii,  thM  iviw,  Vd.  11.  p. 
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there  were  added  a  few  wholesome  admoni-  nw  c  _. 
tions  on  other  subjects,  which  mark  the  turn-  JJ'iSS^***" 
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bj  Campeggio,  in  which  he  had  pronounced  the  mar» 
riage  with  Catherine  invalid ;  his  unjust  avocation  of 
the  cause  to  Rome ;  his  promises  to  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  finally,  his  engagement  at  Marseilles  to  pronounce 
in  the  King  of  England's  favour,  if  only  he  would  ac- 
knowledge the  papal  jurisdiction.^  They  were  there- 
fore to  represent  the  king's  conduct  as  the  just  and 
necessary  result  of  the  pope's  duplicity.  These  tilings 
the  clergy  were  required  to  teach,  not  as  matters  of 
doubt  and  question,  but  as  vital  certainties  on  which 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  be  tolerated.     Finally* 

kffgy 
rbiddi 
luh 

ing  of  the  tide  from  Catholic  orthodoxy.  pSJ^^^i^ 
The  clergy  were  interdicted  from  indulging  <>'<*<******• 
any  longer  in  the  polemics  of  theology.  ^^  To  keep 
unity  and  quietness  in  the  realm  it "  was  ^'  ordained 
that  no  preachers  "  should  ^^  contend  openly  in  the  pul- 
pit one  against  another,  nor  uncharitably  deprave  one 
another  in  open  audience.  If  any  of  them"  were 
^  grieved  one  with  another,"  they  were  to  ^^  complain 
to  the  Bang's  Highness  or  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of 
the  diocese."  They  were  "  purely,  sincerely,  and 
justly  "  to  *^  preach  the  scripture  and  words  of  Christ, 
and  not  mix  them  with  men's  institutions,  or  make 
men  believe  that  the  force  of  God's  law  and  man's  law 
was  the  like."     On  subjects  such  as  purgatory,  woi^ 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  In  this  paper  it  seems  to  be  assomed,  that  tht 
pope  would  have  fhlfiUed  this  engagement  if  Henty  liad  ftilly  snbmittod. 
**  He  openly  confessed/*  it  says,  **  that  our  master  had  the  right ;  bat  beeaaia 
oar  prince  and  master  woald  not  prejadicate  for  his  jurisdictions,  and  ap« 
hold  his  usurped  power  by  sending  a  proctor,  ye  may  evidently  here  mm 
that  this  was  only  the  caose  why  the  Jodgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  waa 
■ot  given  in  his  fiivour;  whereby  it  m*y  appear  that  there  lacked  not  any 
Jniliea  in  oar  priaoe'a  oansa,  bat  that  ambitioii,  tain  gloiy,  and  loo  mieb 
■nndaaitj  w«re  the  lets  tlMnolL" 
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ship  of  saints  and  relics,  marriage  of  the  clergy,  jnstifi- 
cation  by  faith,  pilgrimages  and  miracles,  they  were  to 
keep  silence  for  one  whole  year,  and  not  to  preach  at 
all.i 

These  instructions  express  distinctly  the  convictions 
of  the  government.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
clergy  could  have  accepted  them  as  they  were  given, 
and  submitted  their  understandings  once  for  all  to  states- 
men who  were  wiser  than  themselves.  The  majority 
(of  the  parish  clergy  at  least)  were  perhaps  outwardly 
obedient ;  but  the  surveillance  which  the  magistrates 
were  directed  to  exercise  proves  that  the  exceptions 
were  expected  to  be  extensive^  and  in  many  quarters 
Wfflcuityof  these  precautions  themselves  were  rapidly 
obedience  to  discovercd  to  be  inadequate.  Several  even  of 
obstrucure-  the  most  trustcd  amons:  the  bishops  attempted 
Uahops,  an  obstructive  resistance.  The  clergy  of  the 
north  were  notoriously  disobedient.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  was'  reported  to  have  talked  loosely  of  "  stand- 
ing against "  the  king  "  unto  death."  ^  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  summoned  to 
London.  His  palace  was  searched  and  his  papers  ex- 
amined in  his  absence ;  and  the  result,  though  incon- 
clusive, was  unsatisfactory.®  The  religious  orders 
again  (especially  the  monks  of  such  houses  as  had  been 
implicated  with  the  Nun  of  Kent)  were  openly  recu- 
And  of  the  saut.  At  the  convent  at  Sion,  near  Richmond, 
etorgj.  a  certain  Father  Ricot  preached  as  he  was 

commandeil,  "  but  he  made  this  addition,  that  he  which 
commanded  him  to  preach  should  discharge  his  con- 
science :  and  as  soon,"  it  was  said,  '^  as  the  said  Ricot 

1  An  Order  ibr  Preaching:  printed  in  Burnetts  CoUectanea,  p.  447. 
s  Ellis,  third  series,  Vol.  II.  p.  378. 

t  John  ap  Rice  to  Secretary  Cromwell,  with  an  account  of  the  searah  if 
Ike  Bishop  of  Durham's  chamber:  Rolls  Hou§e  M8. 
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began  to  declare  the  king's  title,''  ^*  nine  (£  the  brctiiren 
^departed  from  the  sermon,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  their 
religion,  to  the  great  slander  of  the  audience."  ^  Indeed 
it  soon  became  evident  that  among  the  regular  clergy 
no  com])liance  whatever  was  to  be  looked  for ;  and  the 
agents  of  the  government  began  to  contemplate  the 
possible  consequences,  with  a  tenderness  not  indeed  for 
the  prospective  suflFerers,  but  for  the  authorities  whom 
they  would  so  cruelly  compel  to  punish  them.  '^  I  am 
right  sori-y,"*  wrote  Cromwell's  secretary  to  him,  "  to 
see  the  foolishnessandobstinacy  of  divers  religious  men, 
80  addict  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  usurped  power, 
that  they  contemn  counsel  as  careless  men  and  willing 
to  die.  If  it  were  not  for  the  opinion  which  men  had, 
and  some  yet  have,  in  their  apparent  holiness,  it  made 
no  great  matter  what  became  of  them,  so  their  souls 
were  saved.  And  for  my  part,  I  would  that  all  such 
obstinate  persons  of  them  as  be  ready  to  die  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority  were 
dead  indeed  by  God's  hand,  that  no  man  should  run 
wrongfully  into  obloquy  for  their  just  punishment"  ^ 

But  the  open  resistance  of  mistaken  honesty  was  not 
the  dan£rer  which  the  ffovemment  most  feared.  Powm  or 
Anotlier  peril  threatened  their  authority,  ^oiul 
deeper  and  more  alarming  by  fiu*.  The  clergy  pos- 
sessed in  the  confessional  a  power  <^  secret  influence 
ovei'  the  masses  of  the  people,  by  which  they  were  able 
at  once  (if  they  so  pleased)  to  grant  their  penitents 
licences  for  insincerity,   to  permit   them   to   perjure 

1  Bedvll  to  Cromwell:  8laU  Paper$,  VoL  f.  p.  422.  Bedyll  had  been  di- 
rected by  Cromwell  to  observe  how  the  injunctioiiB  were  obeyed.  He  nid 
that  he  was  **  in  mach  despair  of  the  reformation  of  the  friars  i>y  xnj  gm- 
tie  or  favourable  means;"  and  advised,  **  that  fellows  who  leave  sermooi 
•hoold  be  pat  in  prison,  and  made  a  terrible  example  of.** 

•  BtaU  Papen,  YoL  L  p.  428,  vt  seq. 
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themselves  ukider  mental  reservatioiis,  and  to  en^onnge 
threiergj  them  to  expiate  a  venial  falsehood  by  con* 
iSi^thcir'  cealed  disaffection.  The  secrets  of  confesnon 
SS5i*Sl*  ^  w®^  inviolable.  Anathemas  the  most  fearful 
MtLncM^  forbade  their  disclosure ;  and,  secured  behind 
••"**  this  impenetrable  shield,  the  church  might 

defy  the  most  stringent  provisions,  and  baffle  every 
f  recaution. 

From  the  nature  of  th6  case  but  little  could  traitt- 
ipire  of  the  use  or  the  abuse  which  was  made  at  such  a 
time  of  so  vast  a  power ;  b^t  Cromwell,  whose  especial 
gift  it  was  to  wind  himself  into  the  secrets  of  the 
dergy,  had  his  sleuth-hounds  abroad,  whose  scent  was 
not  easily  baffled.  The  long  tyranny  of  the  priesthood 
produced  also  its  natural  retribution  in  the  informations 
which  were  too  gladly  volunteered  in  the  hour  of  re- 
venge ;  and  more  than  one  singular  disclosure  remains 
among  the  State  Papers^  of  language  used  in  this 
mysterious  intercourse.  Evety  man  who  doubted 
whether  he  might  lawfully  abjure  the  pope,  consulted 
his  priest.  Hanghton,  the  Prior  of  Charterhouse,  in 
all  such  cases,  declared  absolutely  that  the  abjuration 
might  not  be  made.^  He  himself  refused  openly  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  directed  others  to  be  as  open  as 
himself.  But  Haughton^s  advice  was  as  exceptional  as 
his  conduct.  Father  Forest,  of  Greenwich,  who  was 
a  brave  man,  and  afterwards  met  nobly  a  cruel  death, 
took  the  oath  to  the  king  as  he  was  required ;  while 
be  told  a  penitent  that  he  had  abjured  the  pope  in  the 
outward,  but  not  in  the  inward  man,  that  he  ^^  owed 
an  obedience  to  the  pope  which  he  could  not  shake 
<Mf^  and  that  it  was  **  his  use  and  practice  in  confea« 
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rion,  to  iiidnc^  mM  to  hold  ttid  stick  to  tiie  old  fashioo 
of  belief.**  1 

Here,  again,  is  H  conversation  which  a  treacherous 
penitent  revealed  to  Cromwell ;  the  persons  conft»ictt 
in  the  dialogue  being  the  informer,  John  suaDUn. 
Staunton,  and  the  confessor  of  Sion  Monastery,  who 
had  professed  the  most  excessive  loysdty  to  the  crown.* 
The  informer,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  good-ft^ 
nothing  person.  He  had  gone  to  the  confessor,  he 
said,  to  be  shriven,  and  had  commenced  his  confession 
with  acknowledging  **  tlie  seven  deadly  sins  partico* 
larly,*'  "and  next  the  misspending  of  his  five  wits.** 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  he  then  in  detail  had  con- 
fessed to  heresy ;  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
the  priest  had  power  to  forgive  him.  "  Sir,*'  he  pro^ 
fessed  to  have  said  to  t^  confessor,  *^  there  is  one 
thing  in  my  stomach  which  grievetfa  my  c^mscieno3 
very  sore ;  and  that  is  by  reason  of  a  sermon  I  heard 
yesterday  of  Master  Latimer,  saying  that  no  man  of 
himself  had  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and  that  the 
pope  had  no  more  authority  than  another  bishop  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  remission 
of  my  sins  of  you  or  not,  and  that  the  pardon  is  of  no 
eflect." 

The  priest  answered,  "That  Latimer  is  a  fiJaa 
knave  \  *'  and  seven  or  eight  times  he  called  him  fiJaa 
knave,  and  said  he  was  an  erc^rcke.  ^*  Marry,  this  I 
heard   Latimer  say,"  the  confessor  continued,  "  that 

t  Cofiftssiom  of  FiAer  FofMt:  kolb  JSRUM  MS.    lids  teemii  «D  htcf% 
keen  gBneraUy  ka^wn  al  the  tiiM.    LttiiMr  «ntidM  to  it  in  one  of 


eermons. 

t  "  The  xsonfemor  ictn  do  no  good  wHh  ibttn  (the  inonkfe),  and  the  obilti* 
nate  pexBone  be  not  in  fear  of  him;  bat  he  in  great  fear  and  danger  of  hie 
life,  iTf  imaoa  flf  aiek  ludiM,  iw  that  he  bata  toannM  to  the  iDBg 
Id  hta  fWiihai  Hw  Hat.**  -*■  Bi<ya  to  OmmnnMt  Aair  P^pfiv,  ¥«. 
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if  a  man  come  to  confession,  and  be  not  sorry  for  his 
sins,  the  priest  hath  no  power  to  forgive  him.  I  say 
the  pope's  pardon  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was ;  and  he  is 
the  Head  of  the  Universal  Church,  and  so  I  will  take 
him.  Here  in  England  the  king  and  his  parliament 
hath  put  him  out ;  but  be  of  good  comfort,  and  stead- 
fiist  in  your  iaith  ;^  this  thing  will  not  last  long,  I  war- 
rant you.     You  shall  see  the  world  change  shortly." 

To  this  the  informer  said  that  he  had  replied,  ^^  You 
know  how  that  we  be  sworn  unto  the  King's  GracOt 
and  he  hath  already  abjured  the  pope." 

*^As  for  that,"  said  the  priest,  **an  oath  loosely 
f^ooQ.  made  may  be  loosely  broken;  and  by  this 
JjJJ'J^^^jJ^  example  be  ye  in  ease.  I  had  an  enemy 
mJySiSoit  come  unto  this  church,  and  one  of  his  friends 
^  tow>>^n-  and  mine  came  unto  me  and  said,  *  Sir,  I 
pray  you  let  us  go  drink  with  yonder  man.'  And  the 
said  friend  maketh  such  importunate  suit  unto  me  to 
drink  with  my  enemy,  that  I  promise  him  by  my  faith 
that  I  will  go  and  drink  with  him  ;  and  so  indeed  doth 
drink  with  him.  But  what  then,"  said  the  priest; 
^  though  I  go  and  drink  with  him  upon  this  promise, 
trow  you  that  I  will  forgive  him  with  my  heart.  Nay, 
nay,  I  warrant  you.  And  so  in  like  wise  in  this  oath* 
concerning  the  abjuration  of  the  pope.  I  will  not 
abjure  him  in  my  heart,"  said  the  priest,  **  for  these 
words  were  not  spoken  unto  Peter  for  nought  —  *I 
will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  — 
itapwftwiad.  and  the  pope  is  Peter's  successor.     Of  this 

vloe  of  Cnn*  *    *■ 

mer  to  tiM  matter,"  said  the  pnest,  **  I  communed  once 
Bh>a.  with  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,^  and  I  told 

1  Gnuimer:  but  we  wfll  hope  the  itmy  is  oohmred.    It  is  characteiteti^ 
he^rercr,  of  the  mild,  tendeHiearted  nun  who  deairid  to  glide  nraad  dtf 
rather  than  scale  and  oonqoer  them. 
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the  bishop  I  woold  pray  for  the  pope  as  the  chief  and 
papal  head  of  Christ's  church.  And  the  bishop  told 
me  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  I  should  not.  1 
said  unto  him  I  would  do  it ;  and  though  I  did  it  not 
openly,  yet  would  I  do  it  secretly.  And  he  said  I 
might  pray  for  him  secretly,  but  in  any  wise  do  it  not 
openly."  ^ 

Trifles  of  this  kind  may  seem  unimportant ;  but  at 
the  time  they  were  of  moment,  for  their  weight  was 
cumulative ;  and  we  can  only  now  recover  but  a  few 
out  of  many.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  injunctions  were  received  by  a 
section  at  least  of  the  English  clergy.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst.  We  find  language  reported,  which  shows 
that  many  among  the  monks  were  watching  for  symp- 
toms of  ihe  promised  imperial  invasion,  and  the  prog* 
ress  of  the  Irish  insurgents.  A  Doctor  uaitiMid, 
Maitland,  of  the  order  of  Black  Friars  in  SSJ^^Wi 
London,  had  been  ^*  heard  divers  times  to  SS^|^|^^, 
say,  he  trusted  to  see  every  man's  head  that  Mantel 
was  of  the  new  learning,  and  the  maintainors  '•^*"''«»- 
of  them,  to  stand  upon  a  stake,  and  Cranmer's  to  be 
one  of  them.  The  king,"  he  hoped,  might  suffer  *^  a 
violent  and  shameful  death ; "  and  ^*  the  queen,  that 
mischievous  whore,  might  be  brent."  '*  He  said  fur- 
ther, that  he  knew  by  his  science,  which  was  nigro- 
mancy,  that  all  men  of  the  new  learning  should  be 
suppressed  and  suffer  death,  and  the  people  of  iJu  old 
leamivg  should  be  set  up  again  hy  the  power  qf  the  king's 
enemies  from  the  paiis  beyond  the  sea."  ^ 

In  the  May  weather  of  1534,  two  Middlesex  clergy, 

1  A  l)«poaitioii  conoeming  the  popJih  Conduct  of  a  Priest:  RolU  Bmm 
U8. 

t  inftnnAtion  giyeB  lij  John  Ifaydwell,  of  tieMOiiabU  Worde  ipokw 
•ftinst  Heniy  YIIL  and  Anna  Bol^t  BoUg  Borne  M& 
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^  walking  to  and  fh>  in  the  cloyBter  garden  at  Sion, 
were  there  overiieard  compa^vting  sedition  and  rebel- 
i^itmuid  lion.''  John  Hale,  an  eager,  tumultuous  per* 
^^*^  son,  was  prompting  his  brotner  priest,  Robert 

Feron,  with  matter  for  a  pamphlet,  which  Feron  wat 
to  write  against  the  king.^  ^*  Syth  the  realm  of  Eng« 
land  was  first  a  realm,"  said  Hale,  **  was  there  never 
in  it  so  great  a  robber  and  piller  of  the  oommonwealtb 
read  of  nor  heard  of  as  is  our  king.  ....  He  is  the 
most  cruellest  capital  heretic,  defacer  and  treader  on* 
der  foot  of  Christ  and  of  his  church,  continually  appljr- 
ing  and  minding  to  extinct  the  same  ;  whose  death,  I 
vwTMiiopM  beseech  Grod,  may  be  like  to  the  death  of 
death  may  be  the  most  wicked  Johu,  sometimo  king  of  this 
the  man-  realm,  or  rather  to  be  called  a  great  tyran 
Biehani.  than  a  king ;  and  that  his  death  may  be  not 
much  unlike  to  the  end  of  that  manqueller  Richard, 
sometime  usurper  of  this  imperial  realm.  And  if 
thou  wilt  deeply  look  upon  his  life,  thou  shalt  find  it 
more  foul  and  more  stinking  than  a  sow  wallowing  and 
defiling  herself  in  any  filthy  place." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  English  ;  Feron  trans- 
lated them  into  Latin,  and  wrote  them  down.  Hale 
then  continued :  ^^  Until  the  king  and  the  rulers  of 
this  realm  be  plucked  by  the  pates,  and  brought,  as 
we  say,  to  the  pot,  shall  we  never  live  merrily  in  Eng* 
land,  which,  I  pray  Ood,  may  chance,  and  now  shoitly 
The  Irish  win  como  to  pass.  Ireland  is  set  against  him, 
JSJi^^J^  which  will  never  shrink  in  their  quarrel  to 
treii^wm  clie  in  it ;  and  what  think  ye  of  Wales  ? 
Mn  them.      j^^q  noblc  and  gentle  Ap  Ryce,'  so  cruelly 

I  In  thb  inftan  »  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  word*  weie  truly  reported, 
fer  the  offenders  were  tried  and  pleaded  guilty. 
•  The  conspiracy  of  **  young  Byoe/'  or  Richard  ap  Giifyth,  is  ane  <^the 
obscure  passages  in  tha  hiitoiy  of  this  rsigm.    It  was  a  Walsh  plo^ 
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put  to  deadi,  and  he  innocent,  at  they  say,  in  the  caiue. 
I  think  not  contrary^  btU  they  wUi  join  and  take  part 
with  the  Irieki  and  eo  invade  our  realm.    Iff  they  do 
80j  doubt  ye  7wt  hvt  they  ehall  have  aid  and  strength 
enough  in  JEngland.    For  thie  ie  truth :  three  parte  cf 
Ih^gland  be  againet  the  king^  ae  he  shall  find  xhu*  puii 
if  he  need.     For  of  truth,  they  go  about  to  JilJ^ 
hrjug  this  realm  into  such  miserable  condi-  ^^^°<- 
tiun  as  is  France ;  which  the  commons  see,  and  pef  • 
eeive  weU  enougih  a  sufficient  oause  of  rebdUon  and  tf^ 
sfwrrection  in  this  realm.     And  trviy  we  of  the  churA 
shall  never  live  merrily  untU  that  day  corned'*  ^ 

These  informations  may  assist  us  in  understanding, 


if  we  cannot  forgive,  the  severe  enactments  Th« 

^  eating  lalwi 

—  severely  to   be  executed  — ;-  which  were  aciJiwt  tkt 


passed  in  the  ensuing  parliament. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  sound  policy,  that  actions  only  are 
a  proper  sulyect  oil  punishment,  —  that  to  treat  men 
as  offenders  for  their  words,  their  intentions,  or  their 
opinions,  is  not  justice,  but  tyranny.  But  there  is  no 
rule  which  is  universally  applicable.  The  policy  of  a 
state  of  war  is  not  the  policy  of  a  state  of  peace.  And 
as  a  soldier  in  a  campaign  is  not  at  liberty  to  criticise 
openly  the  cause  for  which  he  is  fighting ;  as  no  gen- 
eral, on  his  army  going  into  action,  can  permit  a  sub* 

condacted  «t  blington.  [Act  of  Attainder  of  Richard  ap  Griil^,  S8  H«l 
yiU.  ca|X  94.]  The  particolart  of  it  I  am  unable  to  disooTer  fbrther,  tium 
%iX  it  was  a  desperate  nndertaking,  encouraged  by  the  uncertainty  of  thi 
fuocoasion,  and  by  a  faith  in  prophecies  ( ConfMsion  of  Sir  William  Nevilles 
iZtoUi  Homt  MS.y,  to  murder  the  king.  Ryoe  was  tried  in  Michaelmaa 
erm,  153t,  and  executed.  His  uncle,  wl^o  passed  under  the  name  of  Bran- 
^toTi  ^*B  ^^  active  revolntionaiy  agent  on  the  Continent  in  the  later  yean 
J  Henry*9  reign.  —  See  SUUe  Papen,  YoL  IT.  pp.  647, 651, 666 ;  Vol.  VIIL 
^p.  319,  227,  &c 

I  Trial  and  Conviction  of  John  Feron.  clerk,  o^d  fohn  Hale,  clerlLi 
baga  de  Secretis;  Appendix  II.  to  th^  TMrd  Bei^ort  qf  ik$  Dtputy  Kupw 
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ordinate  to  decline  from  his  dntj  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  on  the  plea  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
grounds  of  the  quarrel,  and  that  his  conscience  forbids 
him  to  take  part  in  it ;  so  there  are  times  when  whole 
nations  are  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  an  army 
^o  cM'rcumstanced ;  when  the  safety  of  the  State  de- 
pends upon  unity  of  purpose,  and  when  private  persons 
must  be  compelled  to  reserve  their  opinions  to  them- 
selves ;  when  they  must  be  compelled  neither  to  ex* 
BflMtoTeir-    press  them  in  words,  nor  to  act  upon  them 

CQiucteiiow 

uprn  policy,  in  their  capacity  of  citizens,  except  at  their 
utmost  peril.  At  such  times  the  scUus  populi  overrides 
all  other  considerations ;  and  the  maxims  and  laws  of 
calmer  periods  for  awhile  consent  to  be  suspended. 
The  circumstances  of  the  year  1848  will  enable  us,  if 
A  modem  ^®  reflect,  not  upon  what  those  circumstances 
•°*^°*''  actually  were,  but  on  what  they  easily  might 
have  been,  to  understand  the  position  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
government  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  from 
Rome.  If  the  danger  in  1848  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
aginary,—  if  Ireland  had  broken  into  a  real  insurrec- 
tion,—  if  half  the  population  of  England  had  been 
Socialist,  and  had  been  in  secret  league  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  for  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  State  by  insurrection  and  invasion,  —  the 
mere  passing  of  a  law,  making  the  use  of  seditious 
language  an  act  of  treason,  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  danger.  Influential  persons  woidd 
have  been  justly  submitted  to  question  on  their  alle- 
giance, and  insufficient  answers  would  have  been  inter- 
preted as  justifying  suspicion.  Not  tlie  expression 
only,  of  opinions  subversive  of  society,  but  the  hold- 
ing such  opinions,  however  discovered,  would  have 
been  regarded  and  treated  as  a  crime,  with  the  full 
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■to 

eonsent  of  what  is  called  the  common  sense  and  edu- 
cated judgment  of  the  nation.' 

If  for  "  opinions  subversive  of  society,"  we  substi- 
tute allegiance  to  the  papacy,  the  parallel  is  complete 
between  the  year  1848,  as  it  would  then  have  been^ 
and  the  time  when  the  penal  laws  which  are  consid« 
ered  the  reproach  of  the  Tudor  governments  were 
[massed  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  assume  that 
the  Reformation  was  in  itself  right;  that  the  claims 
of  the  pope  to  an  English  supremacy  were  unjust ;  and 
that  it  was  good  and  wise  to  resist  those  claims.  If 
this  be  allowed,  those  laws  will  not  be  found  to  deserve 
the  reproach  of  tyranny.  We  shall  see  in  them  but 
the  natural  resource  of  a  vigorous  government  placed 
in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.     The  Romanism 


of  the  present  day  is  a  harmless  opmion,  no  The 
more   productive  of  evil  than  any  other  su-  tixumith 
perstition,  and  without  tendency,  or  shadow  the  Roman- 
of  tendency,  to  impair  the  allegiance  6f  those  niuiteeutii. 
who  profess  it.     But  we  must  not  confound  a  phantom 
with  a  substance ;  or  gather  from  modem  experience 
the   temper  of  a  time  when  words  implied  realities, 
when   Catholics   really  believed  that  they  owed  no 
allegiance  to  an  heretical  sovereign,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  their  lives  was  to  a  foreign  potentate.     This 
perilous  doctrine  was  waiiing,  indeed,  but  it  was  not 
dead.     By  many  it  was  actively  professed ;  and  among 

1  Hlstoiy  is  never  weaiy  of  repeating  its  warnings  against  narrow  jndg- 
ments.  A  year  ago  we  believed  that  the  age  of  arbltimrj  severity  was 
past.  In  the  inter\''al  we  have  seen  the  rebellion  in  India;  the  forms  of  law 
have  been  saspended,  and  Hindoo  rajahs  have  been  executed  for  no  greater 
crime  than  the  possession  of  letters  from  the  instugents.  The  evidence  of 
a  treasonable  animus  has  been  sufficient  to  ensure  condemnation;  and  ia 
the  presence  of  necessity  the  principles  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  liava 
iattantly  revived.  —April,  1858. 

VOL.  a  a* 
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those  hy  whom  it  was  denied  there  were  few  ei 
the  Protestants  whom  it  did  not  in  some  degree  en 
barrass  and  perplex. 

The  government,  therefore,  in  the  dose  of  1534, 
FferiiMWDi  having  clear  evidence*  before  them  of  in* 
fmhtrs.  tended  treason,  determined  to  pat  it  down 
with  a  high  hand;  and  witli  this  purp<»e  parliament 
met  again  on  the  8d  of  November.  The  first  act  of 
ftekiBf  b  the  session  was  to  give  the  sanction  of  tha 
pmfUmi  legislature  to  the  tide  which  had  been  con* 
okoxou  ceded  by  convocation,  and  to  declare  the  king 
supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  a£> 
finned  by  the  legislature,  this  designation  meant  some* 
thing  more  than  when  it  was  granted  three  years  pre* 
yiously  by  the  clergy.  It  then  implied  that  the  spirit- 
ual body  were  no  longer  to  be  an  imperium  in  imperio 
within  the  realm,  but  should  hold  their  powers  subor* 
dinate  to  the  crown.  It  was  now  an  assertion  of 
independence  of  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  it  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  Act  of  Appeals,  rounding  ofi*  into  com- 
pleteness the  constitution  in  Church  and  State  of  the 
English  nation.  The  act  is  short,  and  being  of  so  great 
importance,  I  insert  it  entire. 

**  Albeit,"  it  runs,  "  the  King's  Majesty  justly  and 
AetofSa.  rightfully  is  and  ought  to  be  the  supreme 
»~"'-  Head  of  the  Church  of  Engknd,  and  so  U 
recognised  by  the  clergy  of  this  realm  in  their  convo- 
cation, yet  nevertheless,  for  corroboration  and  confir- 
mation thereof,  and  for  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's 
religion  within  this  realm  of  England,  and  to  repress 
and  extirp  all  errours,  heresies,  and  other  enormities 
and  abuses  heretofore  used  in  the  same :  Be  it  en- 
acted, by  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  the 
Ring  our  So^'reign  Lord,  his   heirs  and  successors. 
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kings  of  this  reahn,  shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and 
puted  the  only  supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  called  AngUcana  Hccleiia^  and  shall  have 
and  enjoy,  annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm,  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as 
till  the  honours,  dignities,  pre-eminences,  jurisdictions, 
authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and  commodities,  to  the 
said  dignity  belonging  and  appertaining ;  and  that  our 
said  Sovereign  Lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of 
this  realm,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and 
amend  all  such  errours,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any 
manner  of  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or 
may  lawfully  be  reformed  —  most  to  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  relig- 
ion, and  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,  unity,  and 
tranquillity  of  this  realm  —  any  usage,  custom,  for- 
eign  lawes,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any 
other  thing  ox  things  to  the  contrary  hereof  notwith- 
standing." ^ 

Considerable  sarcasm  has  been  levelled  at  the  as- 
sumption by  Henry  of  this  title ;  and  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  the  crown,  while  i*eclaiming  the  authori^, 
tliought  it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  designation.  Yet 
it  answered  a  purpose  in  marking  the  na-  TiMin«Miiii| 
ture  of  the  revolution,  and  the  emphasis  of  tiit  titto. 
the  name  carried  home  the  change  into  the  mind  of 
tlie  country.  It  was  the  epitome  of  all  the  measurei 
which  had  been  passed  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  spiritual  powers  within  and  without  the  realm ;  it 
was  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  independence  itb«som«p 
of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thence-  tue  t.uti« 

1  Act  of  Supramaqr,  96  If«D.  YIII.  c%p.  1. 
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forth  tlie  civil  magistrate  was  supreme  within  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  over  church  as  well  as  state.^ 

1  To  guard  against  misconception,  an  explanatoiy  docament  was  dimwB 
up  by  the  government  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  which  it  Ugli- 
fy carious  and  significant.  **  The  King's  Grace/*  says  this  paper,  ^^hmth 
no  new  authority  given  hereby  that  he  is  recognised  as  supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England;  for  in  that  recognition  is  included  only  that  he 
liave  such  power  as  to  a  king  of  right  appertaineth  by  the  law  of  God;  and 
not  that  he  should  take  any  spiritual  power  from  spiritual  minictirs  that  ia 
given  to  them  by  the  Gospel.  So  that  these  wordn,  that  the  king  is  suprema 
Head  of  the  Church,  sen'e  rather  to  declare  and  make  open  tr  the  world, 
that  the  king  hath  power  to  suppress  all  such  extorted  powers  ia  well  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  of  any  other  within  this  realm,  whereby  ms  subjects 
•light  be  grieved ;  and  to  correct  and  remove  all  things  whereby  any  vn- 
quletness  might  arise  amongst  the  people;  rather  than  to  prove  that  ha 
diould  pretend  thereby  to  take  any  powers  from  the  successors  of  the  apoa- 
tles  that  was  given  to  them  by  God.  And  forasmuch  as,  in  the  session  of 
this  former  parliament  holden  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  reign, 
whereby  great  exactions  done  to  the  king's  subjects  by  a  power  from  Rome 
was  put  away,  and  thereupon  the  promise  was  made  that  nothing  should 
be  interpreted  and  expounded  upon  that  statute,  that  the  Ring's  Grace, 
his  nobles  or  subjects,  intended  to  decline  or  vaiy  frt>m  the  congregation 
of  Christ's  church  in  an^'thing  concerning  the  articles  of  the  Catholic 
ftith,  or  anything  declared  by  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  necea- 
sary  for  his  Grace's  salvation  and  his  subjects* ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  meet 
lightly  to  think  that  the  self-same  persons,  continuing  the  self-same  par- 
liament, would  in  the  next  year  following  make  an  act  whereby  the  king, 
his  nobles  and  subjects,  should  so  vary.  And  no  man  may  with  conscienoe 
judge  that  they  did  so,  except  they  can  prove  that  the  words  of  the  statute, 
whereby  the  king  is  recognised  to  be  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  should  show  expressly  that  they  intended  to  do  so;  as  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  do  not 

**  There  is  none  authority  of  Scripture  that  will  prove  that  any  one  of 
the  apostles  should  be  head  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christendom.  And 
if  any  of  the  doctors  cff*  the  church  or  the  clergy  have,  by  any  of  their 
laws  or  decrees,  declared  any  Scripture  to  be  of  that  effect,  kings  and 
princes,  taking  to  them  their  counsellors,  and  such  of  their  clergy  as  they 
ihall  think  most  indifferent,  ought  to  be  judges  whether  those  declarationa 
and  laws  be  made  according  to  the  truth  of  Scriptitre  or  not;  because  it 
is  said  in  the  Psalms,  *  Kt  nunc  Reges  intelligite,  erudimini  qui  judicatis 
terram':  that  is.  *0  kings!  understand  ye,  be  ye  learred  that  judge  the 
world.*  And  certain  it  ia  that  the  Scripture  is  always  true;  and  there  ii 
nothing  that  the  doctors  and  clergy  might,  through  dread  and  afiection, 
[so  well]  be  deceived  in,  as  in  things  concerning  the  honour,  dignity,  power. 
Jberty,  jurisdiction,  and  riches  of  the  bishops  and  clergy;  and  some  of 
them  have  of  likelihood  been  deceived  therein."  —  Heads  of  Arguments 
eonceming  the  Power  of  the  Popo  and  the  Royal  Supremacy:  RvlU  ffotut 
AfS. 
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Whether  the  king  was  or  was  not  head  of  the 
ehurch,  became  now  therefore  the  rallying  point  of 
the  struggle ;  and  the  denial  or  acceptance  of  his  title 
the  test  of  allegiance  or  disloyalty.  To  accept  it  was 
to  go  along  with  the  movement  heartily  and  com- 
pletely ;  to  deny  it  was  to  admit  the  rival  sovereignty 
of  tlie  pope,  and  with  his  sovereignty  the  lawfulness 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  It  was  to  imply 
that  Henry  was  not  only  not  head  of  the  church,  but 
that  he  was  no  longer  la^'ful  King  of  England^  and 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  country  must  be  transferred 
to  the  Princess  Mary  when  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
should  give  the  word.  There  might  be  no  intention 
of  treason;  the  motive  of  the  opposition  might  be 
purely  religious ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  op- 
position of  any  kind  would  abet  the  treason  of  others  ; 
and  no  honesty  of  meaning  could  render  ppssible  any 
longer  a  double  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  to  the  papacy. 

The  act  conferring  the  title  was  in  consequence  fol- 
lowed by  another,  declaring  the  denial  of  it  The  d«w 
to  be  treason.  It  was  necessary  to  stop  the  *™***"  ^^ 
tongues  of  the  noisy  mutinous  mcMiks,  to  show  them 
once  for  all  that  these  high  matters  were  no  subjects 
for  trifling.  The  oath  to  the  succession  of  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  partiaUy  answered  this  purpose  ;  and 
the  obligation  to  take  that  oath  had  been  extended  to 
all  classes  of  the  king's  subjects ;  ^  but  to  refuse  to 
swear  to  the  succession  was  misprision  of  treason  only, 
not  high  treason ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  (it  had  been 
seen)  found  no  difficulty  in  swearing  oaths  which  they 
did  not  mean  to  observe.  The  parliament  therefore 
now  attached  to  the  statute  of  supremar  y  the  following 
imperious  corollary :  — 

1  tt  Bn.  Till.  cap.  t 
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^*  Forasmuch  as  it  is  most  necessary,  both  tar  eoin* 
Vortbttbet-  ^^^  policy  and  daty  of  subjects,  aboTe  all 
oTtbT^Sik^,  things  to  prohibit,  provide,  restrain,  and  ex- 
Ttukt^an^^*  ^"^^  ^^I  manner  of  shameful  slanders,  perils, 
SywrdS^*  or  imminent  danger  or  dangers,  which  might 
ShwrlSls^  grow,  happen,  or  arise  to  their  sovereign  lord 
UnroT*^*  the  king,  the  queen,  or  their  heirs,  which, 
onlBof thSr^  whcn  they  be  heard,  seen,  or  understood, 
•hLu^STheid  cannot  be  but  odible  and  also  abhorred  of  all 
filh  um  those  sorts  tliat  be  true  and  loving  subjects, 
".  ■  if  in  any  point  they  may,  do,  or  shall  touch 
the  king,  the  queen,  their  heirs  or  successors,  upon 
which  dependeth  the  whole  unity  and  universal  weal 
of  this  realm ;  without  providing  wherefore,  too  great 
a  scope  should  be  given  to  all  cankered  and  traitorous 
hearts,  willers  and  workers  of  the  same  ;  and  also  the 
king's  loving  subjects  should  not  declare  unto  their 
sovereign  lord  now  being,  which  unto  them  both  hath 
been  and  is  most  entirely  beloved  and  esteemed,  their 
undoubted  sincerity  and  truth :  Be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, that  if  any  person  or  persons,  after  the  first  day 
of  February  next  coming,  do  maliciously  wish,  will,  or 
desire,  by  words  or  writing,  or  by  craft  imagine,  in- 
vent,  practise,  or  attempt  any  bodily  harm  to  be  done 
or  committed  to  the  king's  most  royal  person,  the 
queen's,  or  their  heirs  apparent,  or  to  deprive  them  or 
any  of  them  of  the  dignity^  tiUe^  or  name  of  their  royal 
estates^  or  slanderously  and  maliciously  publish  and 
pronounce  by  express  writing  or  words  that  the  k'ng 
our  sovereign  lord  should  be  heretic,  schismatic,  tfrant, 
infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  &c.,  &c.,  that  «11 
such  persons,  their  aiders,  counsellors,  concertors,  or 
abettors,  being  thereof  lawftilly  convict  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  adjudged 
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traitors,  and  that  every  sach  ofienee  In  any  of  thf 
premises  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason."  ^ 

The  terrible  powers  which  were  thus  committed  to 
the  government  lie  on  the  surfiice  of  this  hm-  The  mh 
guage  ;  but  comprehensive  as  the  statute  ap-  mon  ma^ 
pears,  it  was  still  ftirtber  extended  by  the  KILiote^ 
interpretation  of  the  lawyers.  In  order  to  it. 
fidl  under  its  penalties  it  was  held  not  to  be  necessaiy 
that  positive  guilt  should  be  proved  in  any  one  of  tb^ 
specified  offences ;  it  was  enough  if  a  man  reftised  to 
give  satis&ctory  answers  wb9n  aubjected  to  oflScial 
examination.^  At  the  discretion  of  the  king  or  his  min- 
isters the  active  consent  to  the  sopremacy  might  be 
required  of  any  person  on  whom  they  pleased  to  call* 
imder  penalty  to  the  recusant  of  the  dreadful  death  of 
a  traitor.  So  extreme  a  measure  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  also  extreme  ;  and 
as  on  the  return  of  quiet  times  the  parliament  made 
haste  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  no  longer  required,  so 
in  the  enactment  of  that  law  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  betraying  English  liberties  in  a  spirit 
of  careless  complacency  ;  but  that  they  believed  truly 
that  the  security  of  the  state  required  unusual  precau- 
tions,  The  nation  was  standing  with  its  sword  half 
drawn  in  the  fiu^  of  an  armed  Euit^,  and  it  was 
ho  time  to  permit  dissensions  in  the  camp.*    Tolerfi- 

1  M  H6B.  Vm.  eap.  13. 

*  More  waraed  Fisher  of  this.  He  '*  did  send  Mr.  Fisher  word  by  •  lel- 
X%t  that  Mr.  Solicitor  had  showed  him,  that  it  vaa  all  one  not  to  answer, 
uid  to  sar  agaimst  the  statute  what  a  man  would,  as  all  the  learned  men  in 
England  would  justify.*' — BlaU  Papen,  Vol.  I.  p  434. 

•  The  act  was  repealed  in  1647, 1  Edw.  VI.  cap.  18.  The  explanation 
which  is  there  giren  of  ^e  causes  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  it  is  tem- 
perate and  reasonable.  Subjects,  says  that  statute,  should  obey  rather  foi 
lore  of  their  prinee  than  for  fear  of  his  laws:  '*  jnet  such  timce  ^  some  time 
tfometh  fai  the  commonwealth,  that  it  ia  aseatisfy  and  appadlewt  1^  thi  it 
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lion  is  good  —  but  even  the  best  things  must 
■•tribatiT*  their  opportunity ;  and  although  we  may  le* 
*■■***•  gret  that  in  this  grand  struggle  for  fireedoni, 
success  could  only  be  won  by  the  aid  of  measures  whidi 
bordered  upon  oppression,  yet  here  also  the  even  hand 
of  justice  was  but  commending  the  chalice  to  the  lips 
of  those  who  had  made  others  drink  it  to  the  dregs* 
They  only  were  likely  to  fall  under  the  Treason  Act 
who  for  centuries  had  fed  the  rack  and  the  stake  with 
sufferers  for  "  opinion.** 

Having  thus  made  provision  for  public  safety,  the 
parliament  voted  a  supply  of  money  for  the  fortifier- 
tious  on  the  coast  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Irish  war ; 
and  after  transferring  to  the  crown  the  first-fruits  of 
church  benefices,  which  had  been  previously  paid  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  passing  at  the  same  time  a  large 
Appotntment  and  liberal  measure  for  the  appointment  of 
bishops.  twenty-six  suffragan  bishops,^  they  separated, 
not  to  meet  again  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a  change  had  taken  place  which 
csidinai  for  the  moment  seemed  to  promise  that  the 
chosen  pope,  storm  after  all  might  pass  away.  The  con- 
clave had  elected  as  a  successor  to  Clement  a  man  who, 

pressing  of  the  insolence  and  unruliness  of  men,  and  for  the  foreseeing  ind 
providing  of  remedies  against  rebellions,  insurrections,  or  such  mlschiefr  as 
God,  sometime  with  us  displeased,  doth  inflict  and  lay  upon  us,  or  the  devU, 
at  God's  permission,  to  assay  the  good  and  God's  elect,  doth  sow  and  let 
among  us,  —  the  which  Almighty  God  and  man's  policy  hath  always  beeo 
content  to  have  stayed  —  that  sharper  laws  as  a  harder  bridle  should  be 
made.** 

1  S6  Henry  VIII.  cap.  14:  '*  An  Act  for  Nomination  and  Consecration  of 
Suffragans  within  the  Realm.**  I  have  already  stated  my  impression  that 
the  method  of  nomination  to  bishopricks  by  the  crown,  as  fixed  by  the  SOth 
of  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual.  A  farther 
evidence  of  what  I  said  will  be  found  in  the  arrangements  under  the  prea- 
•nt  act  for  the  appointment  of  suffragans.  The  king  made  no  attnnpt  te 
retain  the  patronage.  The  bishop  of  each  diocese  was  to  nominate  Iwr 
penoof ,  and  between  these  the  crown  was  boond  to  choose. 
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of  all  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  was  the  most  likely  to 
recopipose  the  quarrels  in  the  church ;  and  who,  if 
the  genius  or  the  destiny  of  the  papacy  had  not  been 
too  strong  for  any  individual  will,  would  perhaps  have 
fucceeded  in  restoring  peace  to  Christendom.  In  the 
debates  upon  the  divorce  the  Cardinal  Famese  had 
been  steadily  upon  Henry's  side.  He  had  maintained 
firom  the  first  the  general  justice  of  the  king*s  de» 
mands.  After  the  final  sentence  was  passed,  he  had 
urged,  though  vainly,  the  reconsideration  of  that  &tal 
step ;  and  though  slow  and  cautious,  although  he 
was  a  person  who,  as  Sir  Gregory  Cassalis  described 
him,  *^  would  accomplish  little,  but  would  make  few 
mistakes,"  ^  he  had  allowed  his  opinion  upon  this,  as 
on  other  matters  connected  with  the  English  quarrel, 
to  be  generally  known.  He  was  elected  therefore  by 
French  influence '  as  the  person  most  likely  HeteehoMn 
to  meet  the  difficulties  of  Europe  in  a  catho-  SflSSS^^in 
lie  and  conciliating  spirit.  He  had  announced  ^  p^^^g 
his  intention,  immediately  on  Clement*s  death,  !S!SHj£!i^ 
of  calling  a  general  council  at  the  earliest  ^^^' 
moment,  in  the  event  of  his  being  chosen  to  fill  the 
papal  chair ;  and  as  he  was  the  fiiend  rather  of  Fran- 
cis I.  than  of  the  emperor,  and  as  Francis  was  actively 
supporting  Henry,  and  was  negotiating  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  Protestant  princes  in  Grermany,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  council  summoned  under  such  auspices 
would  endeavour  to  compose  the  general  discords  in  t 
temper  of  wise  hberality,  and  that  some  terms  of  com 
promise  would  be  discovered  where  by  mutual  concei 
sions  Catholic  and  Protestant  might  meet  upon  a  cod 
mon  ground. 

I  Parom  erraiunii  Md  pmcft  ftetonit.  —  StaU  Paptn^  YfH  VII.  p.  681 
<  lUd.  p.  578. 
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The  moment  was  propitioiii  for  such  a  kope ;  for 
the  accession  of  a  moderate  pope  coincided  with,  the 
reaction  in  Grermany  which  followed  the  scandals  at 
Munster  and  the  excesses  of  John  of  Lejden :  and 
Francis  pictured  to  himself  a  coalition  between  Fmnoe, 
ESngland,  and  the  Lutherans,  which,  if  the  fM^iacy  Witi 
attached  to  their  side,  would  be  strong  enough  to  beai 
down  opposition,  and  reconstitute  the  churches  of 
Europe  upon  the  basis  of  liberality  which  he  seemed 
to  have  secured  for  the  church  of  France.  The  Bat- 
tering vision  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
dasBzled  the  German  princes.  Perhaps  in  the  novelty 
of  hope  it  was  encouraged  even  by  the  pope,  before 
he  had  felt  the  strong  hand  of  fate  which  ruled  his 
wiU. 

To  Charles  V.  the  danger  of  some  such  termination 
of  the  great  question  at  issue  appeared  most  near  and 
real.  Charles,  whose  resentment  at  the  conduct  of 
England  united  ydih  a  desire  to  assert  his  authority 
over  his  subjects  in  Germany,  beheld  with  the  utmost 
Anxiety  and  alarm  a  schemc  inrowing  to  maturity  which 
•mperor.  menaced  alike  his  honour,  his  desire  of  re- 
venge, his  supremacy  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  his  relig- 
ious convictions.  A  liberal  coalition  would  be  fatal 
to  order,  to  policy,  to  truth ;  and  on  the  election  of 
Cardinal  Farnese,  the  Count  de  Nassau  was  sent  on  a 
TiM  mission  sccrct  missiou  to  Paris  with  overtures,  the 
2iSSiSS"to  elaborate  condescension  of  which  betrays  the 
JlJjJj^u,,  anxiety  that  must  have  dictated  them.  The 
•  »••««••  emperor,  in  his  self-constituted  capacity  of  the 
Princess  Mary's  guardian,  offered  her  hand  with  the 
English  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Angoulesme.  From 
the  terms  on  which  he  was  thought  to  stand  with  Anne 
Boleyn,   it  was  thought  possible   that   Henry   might 
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consent ;  ^  be  might  not  dare,  as  d'lnteville  before  sag* 
gested,  to  oppose  tbe  united  demands  of  France  and 
the  Empire.^  To  Margaret  de  Valois  tbe  Count  was 
to  propose  tbe  splendid  temptation  of  a  marriage  with 
Philip.^  If  Francis  would  surrender  the  English  alli- 
ance, the  emperor  would  make  over  to  him  the  passion* 
ately  coveted  Duchy  of  Milan,^  to  be  annexed  to  France 
on  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke.     In  the  meantime 

^  Nota  qa*il  ne  wn,  pas  |Mu«veiittire  if  fort  nudaTBe  k  gaigner  oe  roj  — 
IPbte  9m  HU  margin  of  the  CumU  th  Nasiau*g  InttrueHoiu* 

S  CKarks  V,U>kii  Ambat»a4or  a<  Parii, 

"•November,  1584. 

*' .  .  It  In  additioB,  the  Co«at  de  Neistq  end  yoQiaelf  may  go  Airther  in 
founding  the  King  about  the  Connt*8  proposal — I  mean  for  the  mairiage  ai 
ma  cousin  the  Princess  of  England  with  tbe  Duke  d*  Angoulesme.  The  Grand 
Ifaster,  I  understandt  when  the  Count  spoke  of  it,  seemed  to  enter  into  ths 
suggestion,  and  mentioned  the  displeasure  which  the  King  of  England  hai 
conceived  against  Anne  Boleyn.  I  am  therefore  sincerely  desirous  that  tb* 
yvoposal  should  be  well  considered,  and  you  will  bring  it  forward  as  yo* 
iball  see  opportunity.  Tou  will  make  the  King  and  the  Grand  Master  fee^ 
the  importance  of  the  connexion,  the  greatness  which  it  would  confer  on  the 
Duke  d*  Angoulesme,  the  release  of  the  English  debt,  which  can  be  easily 
arranged,  and  the  assurance  of  the  realm  of  France. 

'*  Such  a  marriage  will  be,  beyond  comparison,  more  advantageous  to  the 
King,  his  realm,  and  his  children,  than  any  benefit  for  which  he  could  hope 
from  Milan ;  while  it  can  be  brought  about  with  no  considerable  difficulty. 
But  be  careful  what  you  say,  and  how  you  say  it.  Speak  alone  to  the 
King  and  alone  to  the  Grand  Master,  letting  neither  of  them  know  that 
you  have  spoken  to  the  other.  Observe  careftilly  how  the  King  is  inclined, 
and,  at  all  events,  be  secret;  so  that  if  he  does  not  like  the  thing,  the  world 
need  not  know  that  it  has  been  thought  of. 

^  Should  it  be  suggested  to  you  —  as  it  may  be — that  Anne  Bole3m  may 
be  driven  desperate,  and  may  contrive  something  against  the  Princess's  lift, 
we  answer  that  we  can  hardly  believe  her  so  utterly  abandoned  by  con* 
science:  or,  again,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  may  possibly  object  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  brother;  in  which  case  we  shall  consent  willingly  to  have  our 
cousin  marry  the  Duke  of  Anjou;  and,  in  that  case,  beyond  the  right  which 
appertains  to  the  Duke  and  Princess  finom  their  fathers  and  mothers,  they 
and  either  of  them  shall  have  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  we  will  ez«f 
ourselves  to  compote  any  difficulties  with  our  Holy  Father  the  Popa.**  — 
3iS.  Archives  at  Brussds. 

■  State  Papers^  V  il.  Yll.  pp.  584»  585. 

4  Ibid, 
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he  would  pay  to  tlie  French  king,  as  **  tribnte  ftr 
Milan/'  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year,  as  an  ao* 
knowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
Offers  such  as  these  might  well  have  tempted  the  light 
ambition  of  Francis.  If  sincere,  they  were  equivalent 
to  a  surrender  of  the  prize  for  which  the  emperor's  life 
had  been  spent  in  contending,  and  perilous  indeed  il 
would  have  been  for  England  if  this  intrigue  had  been 
permitted  to  succeed.  But  whether  it  was  that  Fran- 
cis too  deeply  distrusted  Charles,  that  he  preferred  the 
more  hazardous  scheme  of  the  German  alliance,  or  that 
he  supposed  he  could  gain  his  object  more  surely  with 
The  em-  ^^^  ^^^P  ^^  England,  the  Count  de  Nassaa 
Knjctod*  ^^ft  Paris  with  a  decisive  rejection  of  the  em- 
by  Francis,  peror's  advanccs ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  De  Bryon,  the  High  Admiral  of  France,  was 
sent  to  England,  to  inform  Henry  of  what  had  passed, 
and  to  propose  for  Elizabeth  the  marriage  which  Charles 
had  desired  for  the  Princess  Mary. 

De  Bryon's  instructions  were  remarkable.  To  con- 
De  Bryon  soHdatc  the  alUancc  of  the  two  nations,  he  was 
Kngiand.  to  entreat  Henry  at  length  to  surrender  the 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  many  centuries  of  war.  In  return  for  this  con- 
cession,  Francis  would  make  over  to  England,  Grave- 
lines,  Newport,  Dunkirk,  a  province  of  Flanders,  and 
*'  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrayne  to  the  tt)wn  of 
Antwerp,  with  sufficient  assistance  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same."  Heniy  was  not  to  press  Francis  to  part 
from  the  papacy ;  and  De  Bryon  seems  to  have  indi- 
cated a  hope  that  the  English  king  might  reti*ace  his 
own  steps.  The  weight  of  French  influence,  mean- 
while, was  to  be  pressed,  to  induce  the  pope  to  revoke 
uid  denounce,  voyd  and  frustrate  the  unjust  and  slan* 
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derous  sentence^  given  by  his  predeeessor;  and  the 
terms  of  this  new  league  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
betrothal  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of 
Angoulesme.^ 

There  had  been  a  time  when  these  proposals  would 
have  answered  all  which  Henry  desired.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  reign  he  had  indulged  himself  in  visions  of 
empire,  and  of  repeating  the  old  glories  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings.  But  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded 
after  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  he  showed  that  he  had  re- 
signed himself  to  a  wiser  policy,'  and  the  surrender 
of  a  barren  designation  would  cost  him  little.  In  hii 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  also,  he  had  professed  an  extreme 
reluctance  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  and  the  years  of  persever* 
ing  struggle  which  he  had  endured,  had  proved  that  in 
those  professions  he  had  not  been  insincere.  But  Henry's 
character  was  not  what  it  had  been  when  ohAocBin 
he  won  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  In  oiuurMt«. 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  he  had  learnt  to 
conceive  some  broader  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  he  had  gathered  from  Cromwell  and 
Latimer  a  more  noble  conception  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines.  He  had  entered  upon  an  active  course  of 
le^slation  for  the  putting  away  the  injustices,  the  fidse- 
hoods,  the  oppressions  of  a  degenerate  establishment ; 
and  in  the  strong  sense  that  he  had  done  right,  and 
nothing  else  but  right,  in  these  measures,  he  was  not 
now  disposed  to  submit  to  a  compromise,  or  to  consent 
to  undo  anything  which  he  was  satisfied  had  been 

I  This  18  Cromwell*!  paraphiaae.    Fnmdt  is  not  responsible  for  the  lan- 

t  BtaU  Papert,  YoL  YII.  pp.  6S4-WK). 

•  See  the  long  and  curioos  oorrespondenee  between  the  EngUsb  9a4 
SpeniihcoartiintiieAate  Papm^YiiiLTL 
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justly  done,  in  ^onaidemtioti  of  any  rappoeed  benefit 
which  he  could  receive  from  the  pope.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  remain  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  was  willing  to  acknowledge  in  some  innocuous  form 
the  Roman  supremacy.  But  it  could  be  only  on  his 
own  terms.  The  pope  must  Come  to  him  ;  he  could 
not  go  to  the  pope.  And  the  papal  precedency  should 
only  again  be  admitted  in  England  on  conditions  whick 
should  leave  untouched  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  should 
preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  unimpaired. 

He  replied,  therefore,  to  the  overtures  of  FrancSi 
BAiiy<Br»-  that  be  was  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation 
ofwtttras  of  for  the  resignation  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
kiDg.  France,  and  for  the  proposed  marriage.^     Be^ 

fore  any  other  step  was  taken,  however,  he  desired  his 
good  brother  to  insist  that  ^^  the  Bishop  of  Rome  '^ 
Tto  pope  should  revoke  the  sentence,  and  ^^  declare  hia 
thetoT^*  pretended  marriage  with  the  Lady  Catherine 
^^^  naught ;  *'  "  which  to  do,"  Henry  wrote  (and 
•™*"**"°°-  this  portion  of  his  reply  is  written  by  his  own 
hand),  *^  we  think  it  very  fieu^ile  for  our  good  brother ; 
■ince  we  do  perceive  by  letters  [from  Rome]  both  the 
<^inions  of  the  learned  men  there  to  be  of  that  opin« 
ion  that  we  be  of ;  and  also  a  somewhat  dipposition  te 
that  purpose  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome^s  self,  according 
to  equity,  reason,  and  the  laws  both  positive  and  di«- 
vine."  If  there  was  to  be  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Holy  See,  the  first  advance  must  be  made  on  the 
Bishop  of  Rome's  side ;  and  Cromwell,  in  a  simulta- 
neous despatch,  warned  Francis  not  ^^  to  move  or  desire 
his  Grace  to  the  violation  of  any  laws  recently  passed, 
as  a  thing  whereunto  he  would  in  no  wise  condescend 
or  agree."  * 

i  afail0Pqp0ri.y«LVn.pfiMT,MS.  «IbM.|».Nr 
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HenlTv  b«>wever«  felt  no  confidence  either  in  tho  siii 
eetfty  of  the  pope,  or  in  the  fincerity  of  the  n^ury  «•- 
French  king,  as  he  haughtily  showed.  He  ds. 
^d  not  even  trust  De  Biyon*s  account  of  the  m- 
jection  of  the  overtures  of  the  emperon  **  If  it  hap- 
peneth,"  be  wrote,  ^^  that  the  isaid  Bishop  will  obsti- 
nately follow  the  steps  of  bis  predecewor,  and  be  more 
inclined  to  the  maintenance  of  the  a<^dons  and  sen* 
tences  of  his  see  than  to  equit]^  and  justice,  then  we 
trust  that  our  good  brothiet  —  perceiving  the  right  to 
stand  on  oar  side,  and  that  not  onlj  the  universities  of 
his  whole  tenlm  and  dommions  bath  so  defined,  but  also 
the  most  part  of  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  also  the 
best  learned  men  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  own  eoundl, 
now  being  called  tot  that  puipose  —  will  (ully  and 
wholly,  both  he  and  his  whole  realm,  adhere  and  cleave 
to  us  and  our  doings  m  this  behalf;  and  we  herein  de- 
sire shortly  to  have  answer,  which  we  would  be  right 
loth  should  be  such  as  whereupon  we  might  take  any 
occasion  of  suspicion ;  trusting,  Airther,  that  our  said 
good  brotlier  will  both  promise  unto  us  upon  his  word, 
and  indeed  perfom,  tiiat  in  the  meantime,  before  the 
meeting  of  our  deplities,^  he  nor  directly  not*  indirectly 
shall  practise  or  set  forth  ahy  mean  or  intelligence  of 
marriage,  or  of  other  practices  with  the  emperour/** 

So  cold  an  answer  could  have  arisen  only  from  deep 
distrust;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whetfaeir  tiie  TiMpm 
distrust  Was  whcdly  deserved.    Analogous  ad-  rMt«d- 
«raifrces  made  indire<!tly  fW)m  the  pope  were  uvrMHiii 
met  with  die  same  reserve^    Sir  Qregery  Ctts-  mmmm. 
sails  wrote  to  Cromwell,  that  Famese,  or  Paul  III.,  as 

I  Who  wen  to  ttimgo  the  betrolhid  «f  ElinMh  to  ^e  Didw  of  1» 
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he  was  aow  called,  had  expressed  the  greatest  drMre  to 
please  the  king.  He  had  sent  for  lawyers  oat  of  Tus- 
cany, on  whose  judgment  he  had  great  reliance,  and 
these  lawyers  had  given  an  opinion  that  tlie  pope  might 
ex  officio  jfnnul  the  first  marriage  as  Henry  desired,  and 
pronounce  the  second  valid.^  This  was  well,  but  it 
did  not  go  beyond  words ;  and  of  these  there  had  been 
too  many.  The  English  government  had  fed  upon 
^*  the  cameleon's  dish,"  ^^  eatins:  the  air  prom- 
'—•  ise  crammed,"  tUl  they  we.1  weaxy  'of  «> 
weak  a  diet,  and  they  desired  something  more  substan- 
tial. If  the  pope,  replied  Cromwell,  be  really  well  dis- 
posed, let  him  ^ow  his  disposition  in  some  public  man- 
ner, ^^  of  his  own  accord,  with  a  desire  only  for  the 
truth,  and  without  waiting  till  the  King's  Majesty  en- 
treat him."  ^  It  would  have  been  more  courteous,  and 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  just,  if  the  French 
overtures  had  been  met  in  a  warmer  spirit;  for  the 
policy  of  Francis  required  for  the  time  a  cordial  under- 
standing with  England;  and  his  conduct  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious  to  win  the  pope  to 
complacency.^  But  Henry's  experience  guided  him 
wisely  with  the  Roman  Bishop ;  and  if  he  had  been  en- 
tangled into  confidence  in  Famese,  he  would  have  been 
entangled  to  his  ruin. 

The  spring  of  1535  was  consumed  in  promises,  ne- 
fuag^tof  gotiations,  and  a  repetition  of  the  profitless 
CSTS^  story  of  the  preceding  years.  Suddenly,  in 
£Mndnet  ^^®  midst  of  the  unreality,  it  became  clear 
5jJ^°       that  one  man  at  least  was  serious.     Henry, 

1  8taU  Papers,  Vol.  VII.  p.  691. 

9  *''  Su&  sponte  boUub  yeritatiB  propaganda  atadio;  niill&  regie  Miyeatatit 
interceasicme  ezpectatft.*'  —  Cromwell  to  Caaaalia :  J\Ad.  p.  S92. 

*  Language  can  scarcely  be  atronger  than  that  which  he  directed  hli 
ambasaador  at  Rome  to  use — short,  at  least,  sf  abaolute  menace.  —  nrfd 
m>.  593,  694. 
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vi^  an  ^isurgeat  Ireland  and  a  ^nutinous  Elnglaqd 
upon  his  hands,  had  no  leisure  for  diplomatic  finesse ; 
he  had  learnt  his  lesson  with  Clement,  and  was  not 
to  be  again  deceived.  The  language  of  the  Roman 
sec  had  been  inconsistent,  but  the  actions  of  it  had 
been  always  imiform.  From  the  first  beginning  of 
the  dispute  to  the  final  break  and  excommunication, 
in  the  teeth  of  his  promises,  his  flatteries,  his  acknowl- 
edgments, Clement  had  been  the  partisan  of  Cather- 
ine. When  the  English  agents  were  collecting  the 
opinions  of  the  Italian  luiiversities,  they  were  thwart;ed 
by  his  emissaries.  He  had  intrigued  against  Henry  in 
Scotland;  he  had  tampered  with  Henry's  Eqglish  and 
Irish  subjects;  he  had  maintained  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Catherine  herself.  And  so  well  had  his 
true  feelings  and  the  ^e  position  of  the  question  been 
understood  by  the  papal  parCy  in  Englajod,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  at  Marseilles  and  elsewhere  the  pope 
himself  was  admitting  the  justice  of  the  king's  demand, 
the  religious  ord^s  who  were  mo^t  unwavering  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  papacy,  were  pressing  their  opposition 
to  the  divorce  into  rebellion. 

When,  therefore,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled 
by  a  new  occupant,  and  language   of  the  vntuih* 
same  smooth  kind  began  again  ,to  issue  fix)m  ^'J^J^ST 
it,  the  English  government  could  not  for  so  S^SmimCS 
light  a  cause  consent  to  arrest  their  measures,  S^jj^^ 
or  suspend  the  action  of  laws  which  had  been  •"•■*^- 
passed  from  a  conviction  of  their  necessity.     Whatevar 
might  become  of  .Firench  marriages,  or  of  the  cession  of 
A  comer  of  the  Netherlands  and  a  few  towns  upon  the 
coast  in  exchange  fpr  a  gaudy  title,  the  English  Refox:- 
mation  must  continue  its  way ;  tiie  .-nation  ipust  ^ 
steered  clear  am<mg  the  re^  and  .sl^ofd^  of  .tic6f^n. 
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The  late  statutes  had  not  been  passed  without  a  cause ; 
and  when  occasion  came  to  enforce  them,  were  not  to 
pass  off,  like  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  in  impotent 
noise. 

Here,  therefore,  we  are  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
TiMinarijr-  gi*&nd  scenos  of  history;  a  solemn  battle 
Si!Sr<&  fought  out  to  the  death,  yet  fought  without 
JJJJ/JSJjJl  ferocity,  by  the  champions  of  rival  principles. 
g^Ji^iQ  Heroic  men  had  fallen,  and  were  still  fast 
*****••  falling,  for  what  was  called  heresy ;  and  now 

those  who  had  inflicted  death  on  others  were  called  upon 
to  bear  the  same  witness  to  their  own  sincerity.  Eng- 
land became  the  theatre  of  a  war  between  two  armies 
of  martyrs,  to  be  waged,  not  upon  the  ojien  field,  in 
open  action,  but  on  the  stake  and  on  the  scaffold,  with 
the  nobler  weapons  of  passive  endurance.  Each  party 
were  ready  to  give  their  blood  ;  each  party  were  ready 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  antagonists  ;  and  the  sword 
was  to  single  out  its  victims  in  the  rival  ranks,  not  as  in 
peace  among  those  whose  crimes  made  them  dangerous 
to  society,  but,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  most 
conspicuous  courage  most  challenges  the  aim  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  war,  though  under  the  form  of  peace  ; 
and  if  we  would  understand  the  true  spirit  of  the  time, 
we  must  regard  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  gallant 
soldiers,  whose  deaths,  when  they  fall,  are  not  painful, 
but  glorious ;  and  whose  devotion  we  are  equally  able 
to  admire,  even  where  we  cannot  equally  approve 
their  cause.  Courage  and  self-sacrifice  are  beautifii] 
alike  in  an  enemy  and  in  a  friend.  And  while  we 
exult  in  that  chivalry  with  which  the  Smithfield 
martyrs  bought  England's  freedom  with  their  blood,  so 
we  will  not  refhse  our  admiration  to  those  other  gallant 
*«en  whose  high  forms,  in  the  sunset  of  the  old  faith. 
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stand  transfigured  on  the  horizon,  tinged  ^ith  the  light 
of  its  dying  glory. 

Secretary  Bedyll,  as  we  saw  above,  complained  t 
Cromwell  of  the  obstinacy  of  certain  friars  and  monks 
who,  he  thought,  would  confer  a  service  on  the  countrj 
by  dying  quietly,  lest  honest   men  should  incur  un 
merited  obloquy  in  patting  them  to  death.    Among 
these,  the  brethren  of  the  London  Charter-  ThamoniM 
house  were  especially  mentioned  as  recalci-  fJ^ciSm 
trant,  and  they  were  said  at  the  same  time  **•""• 
to  bear  a  high  reputation  for  holiness.     In  a  narrative 
written  by  a  member  of  this  body,  we  are  brought  lace 
to  face,  at  their  time  of  trial,  with  one  of  the  few 
reE^ious  (establishments  in  Englandjvy^hieh  continued       ^ 
TOrSefierve  the  namel  and  we  may  see,  in  the  scenes 
which  are  there  described,  the  highest  representation 
of  struggles  which   graduated  variously  according  to 
character  and  temper,  and,  without  the  tragical  result, 
may  have  been  witnessed  in  very  many  of  the  monas- 
tic houses.     The  writer  was  a  certain  Maurice  Chan- 
ney,  probably  an  Irishman.      He  went  through  the 
same  sufferings  with  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  and  was 
one  of  the  small  fraction  who  finally  gave  way  under 
the  trial.    He  was  set  at  liberty,  and  escaped  abroad ; 
and  in  penance  for  his  weakness,  he  lefl  on  record  the 
touching  story  of  his  fell,  and  of  the  triumph  of  his 
bolder  companions. 

He  commences  with  his  own  confession.  He  had 
fidlen  when  others  stood.  He  was,  as  he  sioiyor 
says,  an  unworthy  brother,  a  Saul  among  Ouuiimj. 
the  prophets,  a  Judas  among  the  apostles,  a  child  of 
Ephraim  turning  himself  back  in  the  day  of  battle  — 
for  which  his  cowardice,  while  his  brother  monks  were 
Mints  in  heaven,  he  was  doing  penance  in  sorrow,  toss- 
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chapters  contain  a  loving  lingering  picture  of  his  clois 
ter  life  —  to  him  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness. 
It  is  placed  before  us,  in  all  its  AuperstitioD,  its  devo- 
tion, and  its  simplicity,  the  counterpart,  even  in  mi- 
nute detaik,  of  the  stories  of  the  Saxon  reduses  when 
^mnnasticiim  wnq  in  the  young  vigour  of  itp  1^  St. 
Bede  or  St  CuthberT  might  have  found  himself  in  the 
house  of  the  London  Carthusians,  and  he  would  have 
had  few  questions  to  ask,  and  no  duties  to  learn  or  to 
onleam.  The  form  of  the  buildings  would  ha^e 
seemed  more  elaborate ;  the  notes  of  the  organ  would 
have  added  richer  solemnity  to  the  services ;  but  the 
salient  features  of  the  scene  would  have  been  all  iamil- 
uni^oftbe  iar.  He  would  have  lived  in  a  cell  of  tlie 
Ufe.  same  shape,  he  would  have  thought  the  same 

thoughts,  spoken  the  same  words  in  the  same  language. 
The  prayers,  the  daily  life,  almost  the  very  faces  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  would  have  seemed  all  un- 
altered. A  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  had 
rolled  by,  and  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer  had  re* 
mained  still  anchored  in  the  stream;  the  strands  of 
the  ropes  which  held  them,  wearing  now  to  a  thread, 
and  very  near  their  last  parting,  but  still  unbroken* 
What  they  had  been  they  were ;  and,  if  Maurice 
Channey's  description  had  come  doyra  to  us  as  the  ao- 
count  of  the  monastery  in  which  Offii  of  Mercia  did 
penance  for  his  crimes,  we  could  have  detected  no 
internal   sjonptoms  of  a  later  age. 

His  pages  are  filled  with  the  old  &miliar  stories  of 
QjMxtmjH  visions  and  miracles  ;  of  strange,  adventofoa 
•fit.  be&Uing  the  chalices  and  holy  wafers ;  ^  .of 

angels  with  wax   candles ;  innocent  phantoms  whtob 
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flitted  round  brain»  and  mindb  fevered  by  asceticismn 
There  are  accounts  of  certain  ^o^tm  reproli  eteorum 
terribilis  punUio  —  frail  brethren  and  the  frightful  ca- 
tastrophes which  ensued  to  them.^  Brother  Thomas, 
who  told  stories  out  of  doors,  apttd  sceculareB^  was 
attacked  one  night  by  the  devil ;  and  th^  fiend  would 
have  strangled  him  but  for  the  {H»yerB  of  a  companion. 
Brother  George,  who  craved  after  the  fleshpots  of 
£gypt,  was  walking^  one  day  about  the  cl(»ster  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  at  chapel,  and  the  great  figure 
upon  the  cross  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  turned  its  back 
upon  him  aa  it  hung,  and  dsove  him  all  but  mad* 
Brother  John  Daly  found  fiiult  with  his  dinner,  and 
said  that  he  would  as  soon  eat  toada — Mira  m! 
Ju&bv^  Denu  non  fraudavib  eum  desiderio  9uo  —  his  eeb 
was  for  three  months  filled  with  toadk  K  he  threw 
them  into  the  fire,  they  hopped  back  to  him  un 
scorched ;  if  he  killed  them,  others  came  to  take  their 
place. 

But  these  bad  brothera  were  rare  exceptions.  In 
general  the  house  was  perhaps  the  best  ordered  in 
England.  The  hospitali^  waa  well  sustained,  the 
charities  were  profuse,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  intellect  which  could  busy  itself  with  fancies  seem-* 
ingly  so  childish,  the  monks  were  true  to  their  vows, 
and  true  to  their  duty  as  fiir  as  they  comprehended 
what  duty  meanL  Among  many  good,  the  ckaim«««or 
prior  John  Hai^htim  was  the  best.  He  was  th^pito. 
of  an  old  English  family,  and  had  been  educated  al 
Cambridgei  where  he  must  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Latimer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  took  the 
TOWS  as  a  monk,  and  had  been  twenty  years  a  Carthu* 
at  the  opening  of  the  troubles  of  the  Re&nnalioii 

1  HkkirU  JimH^nm  Amghrwm,  cap.  S. 
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He  is  described  as  ^^  small  in  stature,  in  figore  graoefbl, 
in  countenance  dignified."  *^  In  manner  he  was  moat 
modest ;  in  eloquence  most  sweet ;  in  chastity  without 
stain."  We  may  readily  imagine  his  appearance  ;  with 
that  feminine  austerity  of  expression  which,  as  has 
been  well  said,  belongs  so  peculiarly  to  tlie  feat^ires  <^ 
the  medisdval  ecclesiastics. 

Such  was  the  society  of  the  monks  of  the  Chartoiw 
house,  who,  in  an  era  too  late  for  their  continuance, 
and  guilty  of  being  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  were  summoned  to  wage  unequal  battle  with  the 
world.  From  the  commencement  of  the  divorce  cause 
The  monks  ^^^7  ^^  cspoused  iustinctively  the  queen's 
Zle^^  side ;  they  had  probably,  in  common  with 
oath«rin«.  their  affiliated  house  at  Sion,  believed  un- 
wisely in  the  Nun  of  Kent ;  and,  as  pious  Catholics, 
they  regarded  the  reforming  measures  of  the  parlia- 
ment with  dismay  and  consternation.  The  year  1533, 
says  Maurice,^  was  ushered  in  with  signs  in  heaven 
and  prodigies  upon  earth,  as  if  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand  ;  as  indeed  of  the  monks  and  the  monks' 
world  the  end  was  truly  at  hand.  And  then  came  the 
spring  of  1534,  when  the  act  was  passed  cutting  off 
the  Princess  Mary  from  the  succession,  and  requiring 
of  all  subjects  of  the  realm  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Elizabeth,  and  a  recognition  of  the  king's  marriage 
with  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop 
Fisher  went  to  the  Tower,  as  we  saw,  rather  than 
swear;  and  about  the  same  time  the  royal  commis- 
sioners appeared  at  the  Charterhouse  to  require  the 
submission  of  the  brethren.  The  regular  clergy  through 
the  kingdom  had  bent  to  the  storm.  The  conscience 
of  the  London  Carthusians  was  less  elastic  ;  they  were 

I  Bittoria  MaHgrmm^  cap.  9. 
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the  first  and,  with  the  exception  of  More  and  Fishery 
the  only  recusants.     ^^  The  prior  did  answer  Thejai* 
to    the    comnussioners,      Maunce   tells   us,  takatiwoaik 
*^  that  he  knew  nothing  of  such  matters,  and  andnAiM. 
could  not  meddle  with  them ;  and  they  continuing  to 
insist,  and  the  prior  being  still  unable  to  give  other 
answer,  he  was  sent  with  Father  Humphrey,  our  proc- 
tor, to  the  Tower."     There  he  remained  for  a  month  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  persuaded  by  Th«  prior  b 
*^  certain  good  and  learned  men"  ^  that  the  ^j^SSS^SiT 
cause  was  not  one  for  which  it  was  lawful  to  *»*«'*'*•*•• 
suffer.     He  undertook  to  comply,  sub  canditiofie^  with 
some  necessary  reservations,  and  was  sent  home  to  the 
cloister.     As  soon  as  he  returned^  the  brethren  assem- 
bled in  their  chapter-house  ^^  in  confusion  and  great 
perplexity,"  and   Haughton  told  them  what  he   had 
promised.     He  would  submit,  he  said,  and  yet  his  mis- 
givings foretold  to  him  that  a  submission  so  made  could 
not  long  avail.     **  Our  hour,  dear  brethren,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  is  not  yet  come.     In  the  same  night  in  which 
we  were  set  firee  I  had  a  dream  that  I  should  TiMpriov'i 
not  escape  thus.     Within  a  year  I  sliall  be  ^'**™' 
brought  again  to  that  place,  and  then   I  shall  finish 
my  course."     J£  martyrdom  was  so  near  and  nMBMoki 
90  inevitable,  the  remainder  of  the  monks  ^*^**^ 
were  at  first  reluctant  to  purchase  a  useless  delay  at 
the  price  of  their  convictions.      The  conmiissioneni 
came  with  the  lord  mayor  for  the  oath,  and  Bntfttiuft 
it  was  refiised.     They  came  again,  with  the  ^^'^' 
tlireat  of  instant  imprisonment  for  the  whole  fhtter- 
nity ;   ^'  and   then,"   says   Maurice,   ^^  they  prevailed 
with  us.     We  all  swore  as  we  were  required,  making 

^  Stokeslqr,  Biahop  of  London,  tmong  othan:  3taU  Papert,  Vol.  I.  pp 
423, 424. 
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one  condition,  that  we  submitted  onlj  so  fxt  asit^ntf 
lawful  for  us  so  to  do.  Thus,  like  Jonah,  we  were 
delivered  from  the  belly  of  this  monster,  this  imttuuiia 
ceta,  and  began  again  to  rejoice  like  him,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gourd  of  our  home.  But  it  is  better  to 
trust  in  tho  Lord  than  in  princes,  in  whom  is  no  salv«- 
don  ;  God  had  prepared  a  woi*m  that  smote  our  gour^ 
and  made  it  to  perish."  ^ 

This  worm,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  the  act  of 
sniprehiacy,  with  the  statute  of  treasons  which  was  at- 
tached to  it.  It  was  ruled,  as  I  have  said,  that  inade- 
quate answers  to  official  inquiry  formed  sufficient 
ground  for  prosecution  under  these  acts.  But  this 
interpretation  was  not  generally  known ;  nor  among 
those  who  knew  it  was  it  certain  whether  the  crown 
would  avail  itself  of  the  powers  which  it  thus  possessed, 
or  whether  it  would  proceed  only  against  such  of- 
fenders as  had  voluntarily  committed  themselves  to 
fheeonrent  opposition.  In  the  opening  of  the  following 
npeMonAot  year  [1535]  the  first  uncertainty  was  at  an 
end ;  it  was  publicly  understood  that  persons  who  had 
previously  given  cause  for  suspicion  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  question.  When  this  bitter  news  was  no 
longer  doubtful,  the  prior  called  the  convent  together, 
and  gave  them  notice  to  prepare  for  what  was  coming. 
They  lay  already  under  the  shadow  of  treason  ;  and 
he  anticipted,  among  other  evil  consequences  of 
disobedience,  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  house. 
Even  he,  with  all  his  forebodings,  was  unprepared  fx/i 
the  course  which  would  really  be  taken  with  them 
"  When  we  were  all  in  great  consternation,"  writei 
oar  author,  "  he  said  to  us :  — 

44  4  Very  sorry  am  I,  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  espe 

I  Hutoria  Marlyruntj  cap.  9. 
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efailly  for  you,  my  younger  iriends,  of  whom  I  see  so 
matiy  round  me.  Here  you  are  living  in  your  Th.  prior'* 
innocence.  The  yoke  will  not  be  laid  on  your  ■**''■*• 
necks,  nor  the  rod  of  persecution.  But  if  you  are 
taken  hence,  and  mingle  among  the  Grentiles,  you  may 
learn  the  works  of  them,  and  having  begun  in  the 
spirit  you  may  be  consumed  in  the  flesh.  And  there 
may  be  others  among  us  whose  hearts  are  still  infirm. 
If  these  mix  again  with  the  world,  I  fear  how  it  may 
be  with  them  ;  and  what  shall  I  say,  and  what  shall  1 
do,  if  I  cannot  save  those  whom  Gt>d  has  trusted  to 
my  chaifge  ? ' 

**  Then  all  who  were  present,"  says  Channey,  "  burst 
into  tears,  and  cried  with  one  voice,  *  Let  us  die  to* 
gether  in  our  integrity,  and  heaven  and  earth  shall 
witness  for  us  how  unjustly  we  are  cut  off.* 

"  The  prior  answered,  sadly,  —  *  Would,  indeed, 
that  it  might  be  so ;  that  so  dying  we  might  live,  as 
living  we  die  —  but  they  will  not  do  to  us  so  great  a 
kindness,  nor  to  themselves  so  great  an  injury.  Many 
of  you  are  of  noble  blood  ;  and  what  I  think  they  will 
do  is  this :  Me  and  the  elder  brethren  they  will  kill ; 
and  they  will  dismiss  yon  that  are  young  into  a  world 
which  is  not  for  you.  ^,  ther^ore^  it  depend  i^^  ^^j  y^ 
M  ine  alone-^if  my  oath  wW.  sttffice  far  the  ^i^^ 
house — 1  mil  throw  myse^  for  your  mkes  on  ISSJLiftw 
the  merey  of  Ghd.  I  will  mmke  myseff  anath-  «»*"*'«*»««^ 
ema  ;  emd  to  preserve  you  from  these  dangers^  I  will 
consent  to  the  kifng*s  will.  If,  however,  they  have  de- 
termined otherwise  «—  if  they  choose  to  have  the  con* 
sent  of  us  all  —  the  will  of  God  be  done.  If  one  death 
will  not  avail,  we  will  die  all.* 

*^  So  then,  bidding  us  prepare  for  the  worst,  that  the 
Lord  when  he  knocked  might  find  as  ready,  he  desired 
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as  to  choose  each  our  confessor,  and  to  confess  our  sins 
one  to  another,  giving  us  power  to  grant  each  other 
absolution. 

^^  The  day  after  he  preached  a  sermon  in  the  chi^wl 
on  the  d9th  Psalm,  —  ^  O  God,  Thou  hast  cast  as  aS, 
Thou  hast  destroyed  us ; '  ^  concluding  with  the  words, 
^  It  is  better  that  we  should  suffer  here  a  short 
TiMbMthm  penance  for  our  faults,  than  be  reserved  for 
yrapamttoDs.  the  eternal  pains  of  hell  hereafter ; '  —  and  so 
ending,  he  turned  to  us  and  bade  us  all  do  as  we  saw 
him  do.  Then  rising  from  his  place  he  went  direct  to 
the  eldest  of  the  brethren,  who  was  sitting  nearest  to 
himself,  and  kneeling  before  him,  begged  his  fbi^ve- 
ness  for  any  offence  which  in  heart,  word,  or  deed,  he 
might  have  committed  against  him.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next,  and  said  the  same ;  and  so  to  the 
next,  through  us  all,  we  following  him  and  saying  as 
he  did,  each  from  each  imploring  pardon.*' 

Thus,  with  unobtrusive  nobleness,  did  these  i)oor 
men  prepare  themselves  for  their  end  ;  not  less  beauti- 
ful in  their  resolution,  not  less  deserving  the  everlast- 
ing remembrance  of  mankind,  than  those  three  hundred 
who  in  the  summer  morning  sate  combing  their  golden 
hair  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae.  We  will  not  re- 
gret their  cause  ;  there  is  no  cause  for  which  any  man 
can  more  nobly  suffer  than  to  witness  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  die  than  to  speak  words  which  he  does  not 
mean.  Nor,  in  this  their  hour  of  trial,  were  they  left 
without  higher  comfort 

"  The  third  day  after,"  the  story  goes  on,  "  was  the 
diass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  God  made  known  his 
oresence  among  us.  For  when  the  host  was  lifted  up, 
(here  came  as  it  were  a  whisper  of  air,  which  breathed 

I  The  SOth  in  the  English  venioii. 
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Q]K>n  our  faces  as  we  knelt  Some  perceired  it  with 
the  bodily  senses ;  all  felt  it  as  it  thrilled  into  their 
heai*ts.  And  then  followed  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of 
music,  at  which  our  venerable  father  was  so  moved, 
God  being  thus  abundantly  manifest  among  us,  that 
he  sank  down  in  tears,  and  for  a  long  time  coulcL  not 
continue  the  service  —  we  all  remaining  stupified,  hoar* 
ing  the  melody,  and  feeling  the  marvellous  effects  of  it 
upon  our  spirits,  but  knowing  neither  whence  it  came 
nor  whither  it  went.  Only  our  hearts  rejoiced  as  we 
perceived  that  God  was  with  us  indeed." 

Comforted  and  resolute,  the  brotherhood  awaited 
patiently  the  approach  of  the  commissioners ;  Thefovvm- 
and  they  waited  long,  for  the  crown  was  in  nohMtoto 
no  haste  to  be  severe.  The  statutes  had  ttetutM. 
been  passed  in  no  spirit  of  cruelty  ;  they  were  weapons 
to  be  used  in  case  of  extremi^ ;  and  there  was  no 
attempt  to  enforce  them  until  forbearance  was  miscon- 
strued  into  fear.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  remained  unquestioned  in  the  Tower, 
and  were  allowed  free  intercourse  with  their  friends. 
The  Carthusian  monks  were  left  undisturbed,  although 
the  attitude  which  they  had  assumed  was  notorious, 
and  although  the  prior  was  known  to  forbid  his  peni- 
tents  in  confession  to  acknowledge  the  king's  suprem- 
acy. If  the  government  was  at  length  driven  to 
severity,  it  was  because  the  clergy  forced  them  to  it  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

The  clergy  had  taken  the  oath,  but  they  held  them* 
selves' under  no  obligation  to  observe  it ;  or  if  o^doeftor 
they  observed  the  orders  of  the  crown  in  the  **^«>«'«y- 
letter,  they  thwarted  those  orders  in  the  spirit.     The 
Treason  Act  had  for  awhile  overawed  them ;  bnt  finding 
that  its  threats  were  confined  to  language,  that  months 
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passed  awaj,  and  that  no  person  had  ite  j^t  bden  prose- 
cnted,  they  fell  back  into  open  opposition,  either  care- 
less of  the  conseqnences,  or  believing  that  the  goyem- 
ment  did  not  dare  to  exert  its  powers.  The  details  of 
their  conduct  during  the  spring  months  of  this  year  1 
ani  unable  to  discover  ;  but  it  was  such  as  at  length,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  provoked  the  following  circular  to 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  the  various  counties :  ^  — 

"  Right  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  we  greet  yoii 
oiicuiar  of  well ;  and  whereas  it  has  come  to  our  knowl 
April.  edge  that  sundry  persons,  as  well  religious  as 

secular  priests  and  cUrates  in  their  parishes  and  in 
TbeeiCTfj     divers  pliices  within  this  our  realm,  do  dafly. 

indlTon  1.1  .  4.      1  1  11 

puecfl  con-  as  much  as  m  them  is,  set  forth  and  extol  the 
for  the  pope,  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  otherwise 
called  the  Pope ;  sowing  their  seditious,  pestilent,  and 
false  doctrines  ;  praying  for  him  in  the  pulpit  and  mak- 
ing him  a  god ;  to  the  great  deceit  of  our  subjects^ 
bringing  them  into  errours  and  evil  opinions;  more 
preferring  the  power,  laws,  and  furisdiction  of  the  said 
Bishop  of  Rome  than  the  most  holy  laws  and  precepts 
of  Almighty  God  :  We  therefore,  minding  not  only  to 
proceed  for  an  unity  and  quietness  among  our  said 
subjects,  but  also  greatly  coveting  and  desiring  them 
to  l>e  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  verity  and 
truth,  and  no  longer  to  be  seduced  with  any  such  Su- 
perstitious and  false  doctrines  of  any  earthly  Ixsurpier 
of  God's  laws  —  will,  therefore,  and  command  you,  that 
The  king  whensocvcr  ye  shall  hear  of  any  such  seditious 
SS'liif^  persons,  ye  indelayedly  do  take  and  apprehend 
SSTi'be^M^  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  apprehended  and 
'■■*^-  taken,  and  so  committed  to  ward,  tliere  to 

remain  without  bail   or  mainprise,  until,  upon   your 

1  Printed  in  8tiype*t  Mtmoriah,  Vol.  T.  Appendix,  p.  906. 
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fedvertisenient  thereof  to  us  and  to  onr  eonncil,  ye  shaO 
know  onr  further  pleasure^  Hbnry  R.'^ 

In  obvious  connexion  with  the  issue  of  this  publica* 
tion^  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  at  tim  Ctftfaa 
length  informed  that  they  would  be  questioned  caim  npor 
on  the  supremacy.     The  great  body  of  the  •dgB  tM 
religious  houses  had  volunteered  an  outward  pmumj. 
submission.     The  London  Carthusians,  with  other  af 
filiated  establishments,  had  remained  passive,  and  had 
thus  furnished  an  open  encouragement  to  disobedience. 
We  are  instinctively  indined  to  censure  an  interfer- 
ence with  persons  who  at  worst  were  but  dreamers  of  the 
3loister  I  and  whose  innocence  ci  outward  ofiences  we 
imiagine  might  have  served  them  for  a  shield.     Unhap- 
pily, behind  the  screenwork  of  these  poor  saints  a  whde 
Irish  insurrection  was  blazing  in  madness  and  fury ;  and 
in  the  northern  English  counties  were  some  sixty  thou- 
sand persons  ready  to  rise  in   artns.     In  these  great 
sttnggles  men  are  formidable  m  pro{x)rtion  to  ^« 


theit  virtues.  The  noblest  Protestants  were  f Jct?fSl' 
chosen  by  the  Catholics  for  the  stake.  The  s^^'*^"'^*- 
ikgots  weire  already  growing  which  were  to  bum  Tjm- 
dal,  the  translator  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
time,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  all  tames  of  real  danger,  to 
s]pare  the  multitude  but  to  strike  the  leackrs,  to  make 
respomdbility  the  shadow  of  power^  to  choose  for  putt- 
^hmettt  the  most  efficacious  representatives  of  the  spirit 
v^hidfa  it  was  necessary  to  snbdtie. 

The  influeiK^  of  th<d  Carthurians^  with  that  of  the 
two  great  tunti  who  were  fc^owing  the  lame  road  to 
the  same  goal,  detertnined  multitudes  in  the  attitude 
which  they  would  assume,  and  ih  the  duty  which  thev 
#ould  choose.     The  Carthusians,  thet^i^fore^  Were  u 
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be  made  to  bend  ;  or  if  they  could  not  be  bent,  to  be 
made  examples  in  their  punishment,  as  they  had  made 
themselves  examples  in  their  resistance.  They  were 
noble  and  good ;  but  there  were  others  in  England 
gv>od  and  noble  as  they,  who  were  not  of  their  fold ; 
and  whose  virtues,  thenceforward  more  required  by 
England  than  cloistered  asceticisms,  had  been  bli^ted 
under  the  shadow  of  the  papacy.  The  Catholics  had 
chosen  the  alternative,  either  to  crush  the  free  thought 
which  was  bursting  from  the  soil,  or  else  to  be  crashed 
by  it ;  and  the  future  of  the  world  could  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  the  exotic  graces  of  mediaeval  saints. 
They  fell,  gloriously  and  not  unprofitably.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  stay  the  course  of  the  Reformation  ;  but 
their  sufferings,  nobly  borne,  sufficed  to  recover  the 
sympathy  of  after-ages  for  the  faith  which  they  pro* 
fessed.  Ten  righteous  men  were  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  corruption  to  purchase  for  Romanism  a  few 
more  centuries  of  tolerated  endurance. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  Maurice  Channey. 
Notice  of  the  intention  of  the  government  having  been 
signified  to  the  order.  Father  Webster  and  Father 
Lawrence,  the  priors  of  the  two  daughter  houses  of 
Axholm  and  Belville,  came  up  to  London  three  weeks 
after  Easter,  and,  with  Haughton,  presented  themselves 
before  Cromwell  with  an  entreaty  to  be  excused  the 
submission.  For  answer  to  their  petition  they  were 
Th«  prior      sent  to  the   Tower,  where  they  were   soon 

with  thre«  ,    ,  '  '^ 

others  are      after  joinod  by  Father  Reynolds,  one  of  the 

lent  to  the  .•;  •'  nr^.  mi/» 

Tower,  recalcitraut  monks  of  Sion.  These  four  were 
brought  on  the  26th  of  April  before  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council,  of  which  Cromwell  was  one.  The  act 
of  supremacy  was  laid  before  them,  and  they  were  re- 
quired to  signify  their  acceptance  of  it.     They  refused. 
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and  two  days  after  they  were  brought  to  trial  before  a 
special  commission.  They  pleaded  all  ^^not  Andbroofht 
guilty."  They  had  of  course  broken  the  act ;  ApSus. 
but  they  would  not  acknowledge  that  guilt  could  be 
involved  in  disobedience  to  a  law  which  was  itself  un* 
lawful.  Their  words  in  the  Tower  to  the  privy  conn* 
cil  formed  the  matter  of  the  charge  against  them.  It 
appears  from  the  record  that  on  their  examination, 
^^  they,  treacherously  machinating  and  desiring  to  deprive 
the  king  our  sovereign  lord  of  his  tide  of  supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  did  openly  declare 
and  say,  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  is  not  supreme 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England."  ^ 

But  their  conduct  on  the  trial,  or  at  least  the  con- 
duct of  Haughton,  spared  all  difficult  in  securing  a 
conviction.  The  judges  pressed  the  prior  ''not  to 
shew  so  little  wisdom  as  to  maintain  his  own  opin* 
ion  against  the  consent  of  the  realm."  He  Haaghtoa*f 
replied,  that  he  had  resolved  originally  to  thebur. 
imitate  the  example  of  his  Master  before  Herod,  and 
say  nothing.  ''  But  since  you  urge  me,"  he  continued, 
''  that  I  may  satisfy  my  own  conscience  and  the  con- 
sciences of  these  who  are  present,  I  will  say  that  our 
opinion,  if  it  might  go  by  the  sufirages  of  men,  would 
have  more  witnesses  than  yours.  Tou  can  produce  on 
your  side  but  the  parliament  of  a  single  kingdom; 
I,  on  mine,  have  the  whole  Christian  world  except  that 
kingdom.  Nor  have  yon  all  even  of  your  own  peoi 
plo.  The  lesser  part  is  with  you.  The  majority,  who 
seem  to  be  with  you,  do  but  dissemble,  to  gain  fa* 
vour  with  the  king,  or  for  fear  they  should  lose  their 
honours  and  their  dignities." 

I  Bagm  Oe  Secretis;   Appandix  IL  to  tot  Tkwd  lUpivri  ^  Urn  ikpiie 
Kmper  of  ike  Ptibbe  Recordi, 
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Cromwell  ask^  him  of  whom  hd  was  qMddng. 
^  Of  all  the  good  men  in  the  realm,"  he  replied ;  **  and 
when  his  Majesty  knows  the  truth,  I  know  well  he 
will  be .  beyond  measure  ofiended  with  thode  of  hia 
bishops  who  have  given  him  the  counsel  which  he  now 
foUows." 

*^  Why,"  said  another  of  the  judges,  *^  have  yon,  cou« 
trary  to  the  king's  authority  within  the  realm,  peiw 
suaded  so  many  persons  as  you  have  done  to  diacAey 
the  king  and  parliament?  " 

^  I  have  declared  my  opinion,"  he  answered,  **  to 
no  man  living  but  to  those  who  came  to  me  in  oonfea- 
sion,  which  in  discharge  of  my  conscience  I  could  not 
refuse.  But  if  I  did  not  declare  it  then,  I  will  declare 
it  now,  because  I  am  thereto  obliged  to  God."  ^  He 
neither  looked  for  mercy  nor  desired  it.  A  writ  was 
Thufwuy,  issued  for  the  return  of  a  petty  jury  the  follow- 
April  88.       jjig  j^y^     'j'j^g  prigoners  were  taken  back  to 

the  Tower,  and  the  next  morning  were  brought  again  to 
the  bar.  Feron  and  Hale,  the  two  priests  whose  con- 
versation had  been  overheard  at  Sion,  were  placed  on 
their  trial  at  the  same  time.  The  two  latter  threw 
ThepriMD-  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  A 
dettned.  vetdict  q(  guilty  was  returned  against  the 
other  four.  The  sentence  was  for  the  usual  punish- 
ment  of  high  treason.  Feron  was  pardoned ;  I  do  not 
find  on  what  account.  Hale  and  the  Carthusians  were 
to  suffer  together.  When  Haughton  heard  the  sen- 
tence, he  merely  said,  **  This  is  the  judgment  of  the 
world."  a 

1  Sti]rp3*t  Sfemorialtf  Vol.  I.  p.  305;  Htstoria  Martyrum  Anghrum, 
s  Father  liaorice  says  that  the  jmry  desired  to  acquit;  and  aftar  debating 
for  a  night,  were  preparing  a  verdict  of  Not  Guil^ ;  when  Cromwell,  hear- 
ing of  their  intention,  went  in  penon  to  the  ixwm  where  they  weM  ass^m- 
blad,  and  threatened  them  with  death  unless  they  did  what  be  called  thfi* 
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An  interval  of  five  days  wa6  alldwed  after  fhe  triflL 
On  the  4th  of  May.  the  execution  took  place  H^r  i* 

•',  ,  ^  The  asaen- 

at  Tyburn,  under  curcnmstafnc^s  which  marked  ttou. 
the  occasion  with  peculiar  meaning.     The  punishment 
in  cases  of  high  treas(m  was  very  terrible,     i  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  form  of  it.     The  English  we^e  a  hard, 
fierce  people ;  and  with  tliese  poor  scrfferers  the  law  of 
the  land  took  its  course  without  alleviation  oi'  interfer- 
ence.   But  another  feature  distinguished  the  present  ex- 
ecution.    For  the  first  time  in  Ensdish  history^  Th^aM 
ecclesiastics  were  bron^t  out  to  strffer  in  their  «ie  MxAtd 
habits,  without  undergoing  the  previous  cere*  htouM, 
mony  of  degradatk)n.     Thencefoi'ward  the  worid  were 
to  know,  that  as  no  sanctuary  any  more  should  protect 
traitors,  so  the  sacred  office  should  avail  as  little  ;  and 
the  hardest  blow  which  it  had  yet  received  was  thus 
dealt  to  superstition^  shaking  Arom  its  [rface  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  the  key-stone  of  the  whcrfe  system. 

To  the  last  moment  escape  was  lefV  open,  if  the 
prisoners  woald  submit  Several  members  of  the 
council  attended  them  to  the  closing  scene,  for  a  last 
effort  of  kindness ;  but  they  had  chosen  their  course, 
and  were  not  to  be  moved  from  it.  Haugh-  Baucbton 
ton,  as  first  in  rank,  had  fhe  privilege  of  first  <"^"^ 
dying.  When  on  the  scafiUd,  in  compliance  with  th^ 
usual  custom,  he  spoke  a  few  touching  and  simple 
words  to  the  people.  **  I  call  to  witness  Almighty 
God,"  he  said,  "  and  all  good  people,  and  I  beseech 

duty.  The  stoiy  is  internally  improbi^Ie.  The  eondilioni  of  the  eaee  did 
not  admit  of  an  acquittal ;  and  the  conduct  attributed  to  Cromwell  is  in- 
consistent with  his  character.  Any  doubt  whkh  might  remain,  in  the  ab^ 
fcduce  of  opposing  testimony,  is  removed  by  the  record  of  the  trial,  from 
which  it  appears  clearly  that  the  jmy  were  not  retnmed  until  the  i9th  of 
April,  and  thai  the  vrdkt  toot  givm  kKM  Iks  «mm  daf.-^Baga  de  SeoMb 
iB\  Appendix  to  the  tkhd  Rquni  iff  Ifce  DeptU^  Kuper  of  the  PMk 
Rtconu, 
VOL.  n.  98 
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joxk  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  for  me  m  the  day 
of  judgment,  that  being  here  to.  die,  I  declare  that  it 
is  from  no  obstinate  rebellious  spirit  that  I  do  not  obej 
the  king,  but  because  I  fear  to  offend  the  Majesty  dT 
God.  Our  holy  mother  the  church  has  decreed  other* 
wise  than  the  king  and  the  parliament  have  de* 
creed,  and  therefore,  rather  than  disobey  the  churchv 
I  am  ready  to  suffer.  Pray  for  me,  and  have  mercy 
on  my  brethren,  of  whom  I  have  been  the  unworthy 
prior."  He  then  knelt  down,  repeating  the  first  few 
verses  of  the  81st  Psalm,^  and  after  a  few  momenta 
delivered  himself  to  the  executioner.  The  others  fol- 
TtMeoaaeU  lowcd,  undauutod.  As  one  by  one  they 
rat  to  sub-  went  to  their  death,  the  council,  at  each 
▼ain.  fresh  horrible  spectacle,  urged  the  survivors 

to  have  pity  on  themselves ;  but  they  urged  them  in 
vain.  The  faces  of  these  men  did  not  grow  pale  ; 
their  voices  did  not  shake ;  they  declared  themselves 
liege  subjects  of  the  king,  and  obedient  children  of 
holy  church ;  "  giving  God  thanks  that  they  were  held 
worthy  to  suffer  for  the  truth."  ^  All  died  without  a 
murmur.  The  stem  work  was  ended  with  quartering 
the  bodies  ;  and  the  arm  of  Haughton  was  hung  up 
as  a  bloody  sign  over  the  archway  of  the  Charterhouse, 
to  awe  the  remaining  brothers  into  submission. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  old  martyrs  was  in  these  irianu 
One  of  them,  like  the  Theban  sister,  bore  away  the 

1  *'  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust :  let  me  never  be  put  to  conftuion : 
deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness.  Bow  down  thine  ear  to  me ;  make  hasta 
to  deliver  me. '  And  be  thou  my  strong  rock  and  house  of  defence,  that 
thou  mayest  save  me.  For  thou  art  my  strong  rock,  and  my  castle ;  be  thou 
also  my  guide,  and  lead  me  for  thy  name's  sake.  Draw  me  out  of  the  net 
that  they  have  laid  privily  for  me :  for  thou  art  my  strength.  Into  thy 
hards  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  thoa  Gid 
•r  troth!'* 

s  Hittoria  Mariymm  Anghrum, 
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honoured  relic  and  buried  it ;  and  all  resolved  to  pei^ 
8i5t  in  their  resimied  opposition.     Six  weeks  Jub*  lo. 
were  allowed  them  to  consider.     At  the  end  curthiuiMi 
of  that  time  three  more  were  taken,  tried,  •zacatML 
and  hanged ;  ^  and  this  still  proving  ineffectual,  Crom 
well  hesitated  to  proceed. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  very  touching  and  may  be 
told  briefly,  that  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  onrnma 
return  to  iu  Maurice's  account  is  probably  *»^***"- 
exaggerated,  and  is  written  in  a  tone  of  strong  emo* 
tiou  :  but  it  has  all  the  substantial  features  giom  ortiw 
of  truth.  The  remaining  monks  were  left  cwthiuiuf 
in  the  house ;  and  two  secular  priests  were  sent  to 
take  charge  of  the  establishment,  who  starved  and  ill- 
used  them ;  and  were  themselves,  according  to  Maurice, 
sensual  and  profligate.  From  time  to  time  they  were 
called  before  the  privy  council.  Their  friends  and  rel- 
atives were  ordered  to  work  upon  them.  No  efibrt 
either  of  severity  or  kindness  was  spared  to  induce 
them  to  submit ;  as  if  their  attitude,  so  long  as  it  was 
maintamed,  was  felt  as  a  reproach  by  the  government. 
At  last,  four  were  carried  down  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Durham  deliver  his  famous 
sermon  against  the  pope ;  and  when  this  rhetorical 
inanity  had  also  failed,  and  as  they  were  thought  to 
confirm  one  another  in  their  obstinacy,  they  were  dis- 
persed among  other  bouses  the  temper  of  which  could 
be  depended  upon.  Some  were  sent  to  the  north; 
others  to  Sion,  where  a  new  prior  had  been  appointed, 
of  zealous  loyalty  ;  others  were  left  at  home  to  be  dis- 
ciplined by  the  questionable  seculars.  But  nothing 
answered.     Two  found  their  way  into  active  rebellion, 

1  On  the  19th  of  June.    HaU  taji  they  were  iniolent  U>  GroMwell  ea 
tkeirtrinL 
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gwtl  being  doneemed  in  the  Pilgrima^  of  Orftce,  wen 
hung  in  chains  at  York.  Ten  were  sent  to  Newgate^ 
VMfiimnoi  where  nine  died  miserably  of  prison  fever 
•reortuiMd.  and  filth  ;  ^  the  tenth  snrvivor  was  execntecL 
The  remainder,  of  whom  Maarice  was  one,  went 
througli  a  form  of  submission,  with  a  mental  reserva* 
tion,  and  escaped  abroad. 

So  fell  the  monks  of  the  London  Charterhoii8e« 
splintered  to  pieces  —  for  so  only  conM  their  resirtanos 
be  Overcome  -^  by  the  iron  sceptre  and  the  iron  band 
which  held  it.  They  were,  however,  alone  of  their 
kind.  There  were  many  perhaps  who  wished  to  re* 
semble  them,  who  woold  have  imitated  their  example 
had  they  dared.  Bat  all  bent  except  these.  If  it  had 
been  otherwise,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  im* 
The  jMce^  possiblc,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been 
enieioiMs  needed.  Their  story  claims  from  us  that 
wnnMntara    Sympathy  which  is  the  due  of  their  exalted 

not  to  b«  Tfc  11  1 

Mamed.  couragc.  But  we  cannot  blame  the  govern- 
ment. Those  who  know  what  the  condition  of  the 
country  really  was,  must  feel  their  inability  to  suggest, 
with  any  tolerable  reasonableness,  what  else  could  have 
been  done.  They  may  regret  so  hard  a  necessity,  but 
they  will  regret  in  silence.  The  king,  too,  was  not 
without  feeling.  It  was  no  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  that  he  found  himself  driven  to  such  stern  courses 
with  his  subjects ;  and  as  the  golden  splendour  of  his 

I  "  By  the  hand  of  God,"  according  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bedyll.  "  My 
reiy  good  fxUfd,  after  my  mont  hearty  commendations,  it  shall  please  yoiu 
lordship  to  understand  that  the  monks  of  the  Charterhoase  here  in  T..oQdoo 
which  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  their  traitorous  behaviour,  long  tioM 
continued  against  the  King's  Grace,  be  almost  dispatched  by  the  hand  of 
fiod,  as  may  appear  to  yoa  by  this  bill  enclosed ;  whereof,  considering  their 
behaviour  and  the  whole  matter,  I  am  not  sony,  but  would  that  all  such 
m  b¥e  iMt  the  Rirtf^s  Highness  and  his  worldly  honour  were  in  like  case.  * 
—  Bedyll  to  >mmwell :  Suppreuion  o/  the  Monattints,  p.  162. 


<flumhood  was  titus  miUenly  .doiidE»g»  ^*  be  oonuuanded 
aU  aboat  his  court  to  poU  their  heads,"  in  TbeMnt 
pablic  token  of  monraing;   *^«nd  to   give  ^^i^ 
ithem  example,  he  eaused  his  own  head  to  be  ■^«'™*^ 
polled ;  and  from  thenceforth  his  beard  IU>  be  Juiotted, 
and  to  :bo  no  moce  «ha;i7en.*'  ^ 

The  firiars  of  Charterhouse  suffered  for  the  Catholic 
fiuth,  as  Protestants  iiad  suffered,  and  were  ifajs. 
still  to  suffer,  for  jsl  fiuth  &irer  than  theii?s.  tjn  who 
In  this  «aiiie  month  of  May,  in  the  same  OftihoUM. 
year^  the  Eo^ish  .annals  contain  another  <entry  of  no 
less  sad  significance.  The  bishops,  as  each  dayrtbejr 
parted  further  firann  their  old  rilc^panoei.  mxd  mere 
called  m  consequence  bj  the  hateftll  lUame  lof  heretics, 
wene  increasingly  anxious  to  prove  Iby  evident  tokens 
.their  seal  for  the  true  faith.;  and  idthough  tibe  late 
act  oif  heresy  had  moderated  their  poweijs,  yet  pcxumr 
enough  remained  to  enable  them  to  work  their  will 
upon  all  extreme  offenders.  Heniy,  jflso^  it  is  likely, 
was  not  sorry  of  an  opportunity  .of  ^howiqg  that  his 
justice  was  even-handed,  and  tW  a  .^chiam  from  .the 
papacy  was  not  a  lapse  into  lif^tefodoxy.  His  mind 
was  moving.  Latimer  and  Shaxton,  who  three  years 
befcnre  had  been  on  trial  for  their  Uves,  were  ^oon  to 
be  upon  the  bench.;  and  in  ,the  JUkte  iq)uniCtions9  the 
Bible,  and  not  the  deorees  of  the  chfOrch,  had  been 
held  up  as  the  canon  of  truth.  But  hcff«sy,  though 
the  definition  <^  it  was  changing,,  ij^uioned  a  crime:; 
and  although  the  limits  of  permijtited  belief  were  im- 
perceptibly enhxging,  to  transgress  the  recognised 
boundaries  was  an  o^nce  enormous  as  ever. 

If  we  can  conceive   the  temper  with  which  the 

Urn.  M8,,  BfOliQl  GoOw,  (MM. 
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reasonable  and  practical  English  at  present  regard  the 
Socialists  of  the  continent,  deepened  by  an  intensity 
of  conviction  of  which  these  later  ages  have  had  but 
little  experience,  we  can  then  ima^ne  the  light  in 
FopoiwMii-  which  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands 
AiMbaptitti.  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  Europe. 
If  some  opinions,  once  thought  heretical,  were  re« 
gardcd  widi  less  agitated  repugnance,  the  heresy  of 
these  enemies  of  mankind  was  patent  to  the  world. 
On  them  the  laws  of  the  country  might  take  their 
natural  course,  and  no  voice  was  raised  to  speak  for 
them. 

We  find,  therefore,  in  Stow's  Ohroniele^  the  follow- 
ing brief  entry :  "  The  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  May  were,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Lon- 
don, examined  nineteen  men  and  six  women,  bom  in 
Holland,  whose  opinions  were  —  first,  that  in  Christ  is 
not  two  natures,  God  and  man ;  secondly,  that  Christ 
took  neither  flesh  nor  blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
thirdly,  that  children  bom  of  infidels  may  be  saved ; 
fourthly,  that  baptism  of  children  is  of  none  effect ; 
fifthly,  that  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  but  bread 
only ;  sixthly,  that  he  who  after  baptism  sinneth  wit- 
tingly, sinneth  deadly,  and  cannot  be  saved.  Four- 
voortoM  or  teen  of  them  were  condemned :  a  man  and 
*^^.      a  woman  wei«  burnt  at  Smithfield.     The 


remaining  twelve  were  scattered  among  other  towns, 
there  to  be  burnt."  ^    The  details  are  gone,* — the 

1  Stow*8  Cftrofiacfe,  p.  571. 

*  lAtimer  alludes  to  the  stoiy  with  do  disapproval  of  the  executjon 
of  these  men  —  as  we  should  not  have  disapproved  of  it,  if  we  had  lived 
then,  unless  we  had  been  Anabaptists  ourselves.  A  brave  death,  Latimer 
Mjs,  is  no  proof  of  a  good  cause.  **  This  is  no  good  argument,  my  friends ; 
tUs  is  a  deceivable  argument:  he  went  to  his  death  boldly  —  ergo,  he 
■teadtth  in  a  just  qoaireL  The  Anabaptistt  that  were  burnt  here  in  dl- 
rtn  towns  in  England  (aa  I  heard  of  credible  men  —  I  saw  diem  not  mtf 
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names  are  gone.  Poor  Hollanders  thej  were,  and 
that  is  all.  Scarcely  the  &ct  seemed  wortl^i  the  men- 
tion, so  shortly  it  is  told  in  a  passing  paragraph.  For 
them  no  Europe  was  agitated,  no  courts  were  ordered 
into  mourning,  no  papal  hearts  trembled  with  indigna- 
tion. At  their  deaths  the  world  looked  on  complacent, 
indifferent,  or  exulting.  Yet  here,  too,  out  of  twenty- 
five  common  men  and  women  were  found  fourteen 
who,  by  no  terror  of  stake  or  torture,  could  be  tempted 
to  say  that  they  believed  what  they  did  not  believe. 
History  for  them  has  no  word  of  praise  ;  yet  Thqr  too  du 

^i_         /  4.     •    •        xu    •     ui      J  •  •        not  die  In 

they,  too,  were  not  giving  their  blood  in  vam.  ^nxn. 
Their  lives  might  have  been  as  useless  as  the  lives  of 
most  of  us.     In  their  deaths  they  assisted  to  pay  the 
purchase-money  for  England's  freedom. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Carthusians,  it  became  a 
question  what  should  be  done  with  the  Bishop  nsherand 
of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More.     They  ■**^ 
had  remained  for  a  year  in  the  Tower,  undisturbed ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  would  have 
been  further  troubled,  except  for  the  &ult  of  one,  if 
not  of  both.     It  appeared,  however,  on  the  trial  of 
Father  Reynolds,  that  Fisher's  imprudence  or  niher'sdaa- 
zeal  had  tempted  him  again  to  meddle  with  pradmoo. 
dangerous  matters.     A  correspondence  had  passed  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  the  king,^  on  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, or  on  some  subject  connected  with  it.     The  king 
had  taken  no  public  notice  of  Fisher's  words,  but  he 

Belf),  feat  to  their  death  intrepide,  as  yoa  will  eay ;  without  any  fear  in 
the  worid  —  cheerftillj:  well,  let  them  go.  There  was  in  the  old  times 
another  kind  of  poisoned  heretics  that  were  called  Donatists;  and  these 
heretics  went  to  their  execution  as  thej  should  hare  gone  to  some  jolly 
reereation  or  banquet.**  —  Latimer*s  Senaont,  p.  160. 

^  He  wrote  to  the  king  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  oooaequenoe  of  an  ezam- 
inatioii  at  the  Tower;  hut  that  letter  ooold  not  hare  been  spoken  of  m  the 
trial  of  the  CartfanaiaBS.— 8m  Aofe  Papmn^  VoL  I.  p.  4tl. 
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bad  jpequired  a  pcomiie  that  die  letter  .ehoidd  ficrt  be 
jbown  to  any  other  perspn.  The  onwiae  old  man  gave 
his  word,  but  he  did  not  observe  it ;  he  aeat  copied  both 
of  what  he  had  himseli*  written  and  of  the  king's  an- 
swer to  the  Sion  monks,^  iumishing  them  at  the  same 
time  with  a  copy  of  .the  book  which  he  had  written 
against  the  divorce,  and  two  other  books,  written  by 
Abel,  the  queen's  confessor,  and  the  Spanish  ambaf  sa- 
dor.  Whether  he  was  discovered  to  have  held  any 
other  correspondence,  or  whether  anything  of  an  anal- 
ogous kind  was  proved  against  More,  I  am  unable  to 
Treatmoit  discovcr.  Both  he  and  Fisher  had  been 
fiTFiriMr  treated  with  greater  mdulgence  than  was 
M^heTower.  usual  with  prisoners.'  Their  own  attendants 
had  waited  on  them ;  they  were  allowed   to   receive 

^  ^l  had  the  confessor  alone  in  very  secret  communication  concerning 
certain  letters  of  Mr.  Fisher's,  of  which  Father  Reynolds  made  mention  in 
his  examination;  which  the  said  Fisher  promised  the  King's  Grace  that 
he  never  showed  to  any  other  man,  neither  would.  The  said  confessor 
hath  confessed  to  me  that  the  said  Fisher  sent  to  him,  to  the  said  Reynolds, 
and  to  one  other  brother  of  them,  the  copy  of  his  said  lettcfrs  directed  to  the 
.]^ng>  Grace,  and  the  copy  of  the  king's  answer  also.  He  hath  knowl- 
edged  to  me  also  that  the  said  Fisher  sent  unto  them  with  the  said  copies 
a  book  of  his,  made  in  defence  of  the  King's  Grace's  first  marriage,  and  alao 
Abel's  book,  and  one  other  book  n^ade  by  the  emperour's  amblissador,  as  I 
suppose/'  —  Bedyllto  Cromwell:  8u/y)reision  of  the  Afona^eriet,  pp.  45,  46. 

>  The  accounts  are  consistent  on  this  subject  with  a  single  exception. 
A  letter  is  extant  fh>m  Fisher,  in  which  he  complained  of  suffering  from 
the  cold  and  firom  want  of  clothes.  This  n^ust  have  been  an  accident. 
More  was  evidently  treated  well  (see  More's  Life  of  More) ;  and  all  the 
circumstances  irop\y  (hat  they  were  allowed  to  communicate  freely  with 
their  friends,  and  to  receive  whatever  comforts  their  fHends  were  pleased 
to  send  them.  The  official  statements  on  this  subject  are  too  positive  and 
too  minute  to  admit  of  a  doubt  Cromwell  .writes  thus  to.Caasalis:  **  Car- 
ceribus  mancipaU  tnu^t^bantur  humanins  atque  mitlns.qnam  par  fhisset 
pro  eorum  dementis;  per  Begem  illis  licebat  proximorum coUoqnIo  et  con- 
suetudine  frni.  .11  Aaemnt  illis  appositi  pnescriptiqne  minlstri  qnos  a  vin- 
clis  Immunes  antea  fidos  charosque  habebant;  id  cibi  genus  eaqoe  ooodi- 
nenta  etTestitasalaponoedebaatarqasBeommhabitudiniaotMiiidsBsani- 
tati,  ipai  ooaWBgiiiaiif,  napotwi  atqoe  affinas  at  mnid  jpdicirfHuit  fipe.imcif 
■ocommoda.**  —  SMe  Papirs,  Vol.  VII.  p.  UL 
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viaits  firom  their  relatives  within  the  Tower  walls,  and 
to  correspond  with  their  fiimilies  and  friends.^  As  a 
matter  of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  they  must 
have  expressed  their  opinions  on  the  great  subject 
of  the  day;  and  those  opinions  were  made  knowr 
throughout  England,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe. 
Whether  they  did  more  than  this,  or  whether  they  had 
only  indirectly  allowed  their  influence  to  be  used 
against  the  government,  must  bo  left  to  conjecture. 
But  the  language  of  a  document  under  the  king's  hand 
speaks  of  their  having  given  some  cause  of  provocation, 
of  no  common  kind ;  and  this  is  confirmed  Gromif«u«t 
by  Cromwell,  who  was  once  deeply  attached  ^^JJSt 
to  More.  "  When  they  were  in  strait  keep-  *^**' 
ing,"  say  the  instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
*^  having  nevertheless  the  prison  at  their  hberties,  they 
ceased  not  both  to  practise  an  insurrection  within  the 
realm,  and  also  to  use  all  the  devices  to  them  possible 
in  outward  parts,  as  well  to  defame  and  slander  his 
Majesty,  and  his  most  virtuous  doings  and  proceedings, 
as  also  to  procure  the  impeachment  and  other  destruc- 
tion €i  his  most  royal  person."  '  Cromwell  speaks  also 
of  their  having  been  engaged  in  definite  schemes,  the 
object  of  which  was  rebellion  ; '  and  although  we  have 
here  the  ex  parte  statement  of  the  government,  and  al* 
though  such  a  charge  would  have  been  held  to  be  jus* 
tifled  by  a  proof  that  they  had  spoken  generally  a^nst 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  it  may  be  allowed  to  prove  that 
80  ikr  they  were  really  guilty ;  and  it  ia  equally  cer« 

1  Mors't  lift  of  More. 

*  ^  InstnictioQt  ghnsn  by  tha  Kiag't  H^tj  io  tke  Bigbt  Btrcraid 
Father  in  God,  hU  right  tngty  And  w«ll-b«loT6d  canmuSSor  the  Bishop  •/ 
Hereford,  whom  his  Hiyestj  «t  tius  time  tendeth  mitt  Hit  Prinese  e/  Qer 
May."  —  JMb  Hvum  M& 

•  aiois  Pqp««»  Vol.  ¥n.  pbSia. 
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tain  that  for  these  two  men  to  have  spoken  against  the 
act  was  to  have  lent  encooragement  to  the  party  of  in- 
surrection, the  most  powerful  which  that  party  could 
have  received. 

Thus,  by  another  necessi^,  Fisher  and  More,  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  were  called  upon  for  their  submis- 
sion. It  was  a  hard  case,  for  the  bishop  was  sinking 
into  the  grave  with  age  and  sickness,  and  More  had 
the  liighest  reputation  of  any  living  man.  But  they 
had  chosen  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  as  confess- 
ors for  Catholic  truth ;  though  prisoners  in  the  Tower, 
they  were  in  &ct  the  most  effectual  champions  of  the 
papal  claims ;  and  if  their  disobedience  had  been  passed 
over,  the  statute  could  have  been  enforced  against  no 
one. 

The  same  course  was  followed  as  with  the  Carthu- 
M»7  7.  sian  monks.     On  the  7th  of  May  a  deputa- 

tioaofth*  tion  of  the  council  waited  on  tlie  prisoners  in 
upootbflm  the  Tower,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
ThtjreftiM'  Supremacy.  They  reused:  Fisher,  after  a 
■apcwnaey.  brief  hesitation,  peremptorily ;  More  declin- 
ing to  answer,  but  also  giving  an  indirect  denial. 
After  repeated  efforts  had  been  made  to  move  them, 
and  made  in  vain,  their  own  language,  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  trials,  ftimished  material  for  their  indictment ; 
and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  who  were  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  were  the  witnesses  under  whose  evi- 
dence they  were  to  bo  tried.  It  was  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding, to  be  excused  only,  if  excused  at  all,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  ^ 

i  ComiMn  BtaU  Papen,  V<d.  I.  pp.  481-496,  with  the  Rqwrts  of  the  trick 
Ib  the  Baga  de  Secretis.  Baraet  has  hastily  stated  that  no  Catholic  was 
•▼er  punished  for  merely  denying  the  supremacy  in  official  examinatioos. 
Hahas  gone  so  fiff,  indeed,  as  to  call  the  assertions  of  Catholic  writen  tt 
lUa  effiwt  "fanpadent  iUsehoods.*'    Whether  any  Catholic  ras  proM' 
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ESither  the  king  or  his  ministers,  however,  were  slow 
in  making  np  their  minds.  With  the  Carthusians, 
nine  days  only  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first 
examination  and  the  final  close  at  Tyburn.  The  case 
against  More  and  Fisher  was  no  less  clear  than  against 
the  monks ;  yet  five  weeks  elapsed  and  the  The  goyam 
government  still  hesitated.  Perhaps  they  their  trUL 
were  influenced  by  the  high  position  of  the  greater  of- 
fenders, —  perhaps  there  was  some  fear  of  the  world's 
opinion,  which,  though  it  might  be  indifferent  to  the 
sacrifice  of  a  few  obscure  ecclesiastics,  yet  would  surely 
not  pass  over  lightly  the  execution  of  men  who  stood 
out  with  so  marked  preeminence.  The  council  board 
was  unevenly  composed.  Cromwell,  who  divides  with 
the  king  the  responsibility  of  these  prosecutions,  had 
succeeded,  not  to  the  authority  only  of  Wolsey,  but  to 
the  hatred  with  which  the  ignoble  plebeian  was  regarded 
by  the  patricians  who  were  compelled  to  stoop  before 
Idm.  Lord  Exeter  was  already  looking  with  a  cold 
eye  on  the  revolution  ;  and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  though 
zealous  as  the  king  himself  for  the  independence  of 
England,  yet  had  all  the  instincts  of  aristocratic  con- 
servatism. Even  Cromwell  may  have  desired  the  tri- 
umph of  winning  over  converts  so  distinguished,  or 
may  have  shrunk  from  the  odium  which  their  deaths 
would  bring  upon  him.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  die  privy  council,  who  had  been  contented 
with  a  single  examination  of  Haughton  and  his  com- 
panions, struggled  with  their  present  difficulty  week 

cated  who  had  not  giren  other  cmtue  for  suspicion,  I  do  not  know;  bat  H 
is  quite  certain  that  Haughton  and  Fisher  were  condemned  solely  on  the 
groond  of  their  answers  on  these  occasions,  and  that  no  other  evidence  was 
brooght  against  them.  The  gorerament  dearlj  prefeired  this  evidence  as 
the  most  direct  and  nnanswerahle,  fin*  in  both  thoee  cases  th^  might  have 
piodaeed  other  witnesses  had  th^  cared  to  do  so. 


nSteir  week ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  except  ftom  an  ex'* 
traneous  impulse,  some  mode  of  escape  inight  have 
been  discovered.  But  as  th9  sentence  of  Clement 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Nun  of  Kent,  so  the  unwisdom 
(^  his  successor  bore  similarly  fiital  firuits. 

Paul  III.  had  throughout  the  spring  flattered  Henry 
with  or.f  ressions  of  sympathy,  and  had  held  out  hopes 
of  an  approaching  change  of  policy.  He  chose  the 
present  unfortunate  juncture  to  expose  the  vanity  of 
these  professions ;  and  as  an  intimation  of  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  follow,  he  named  the  Bishop  of 
Boch  aster,  the  one  bishop  who  remained  attached  to 
Catharine's  cause,  a  cardinal.  Henry  had  appealed  to 
a  council,  which  the  pope  had  promised  to  call ;  and 
"Bm  pope  Fisher,  of  all  Englishmen,  was  chosen  as  the 
aoardiiua.  persou  whom  the  pope  desired  to  represent 
the  nation  on  its  assembly.  Even  the  very  conclave  at 
Rome  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  no  measured  terms  at  the  impolicy  of  this 
most  foolish  action.  Cassalis,  aware  of  the  effect  which 
the  news  would  produce  in  England,  hurried  to  such 
friends  as  he  possessed  in  the  conclave  to  protest 
against  the  appointment.  The  king,  he  said,  would 
inevitably  regard  it  as  injurious  to  the  realm  and  in- 
sulting to  himself;  ^  and  it  was  mltdness  at  such  a 
moment  to  trifle  with  Henry's  displeasure. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  at  the  expressions  which  he  waa 
told  that  Cassalis  had  used,  sent  in  haste  to  urge  him, 

1  ^OmiMs  Cardinales  amicos  noitroe  adivi;  eisqae  demonstnyi  qaam 
llBaeri  «c  stolte  teoeriai  in  Boffenai  in  Cardinalem  eUg«ndo  oade  at  poCaa* 
Hatimnm  Bagein  et  anivenam  Regnnm  AngUa  minim  in  modum  Isduat 
•C  iiy  iiri&  aiBciont;  Boffenaem  enim  rirqm  eaaa  c^oiioanm  at  propter  vanui 
l^oriam  in  aui  oiMoiona  contxa  Ikgem  adhno  tit  permiaannias  ^ak  atian 
4a  canA  in  canera  aetatnori''  ^"^r^*Tff*Tr'  "  —  l^irrrMf  !•  QnmmtU 
maU  Papm%,  Vol  VII.  ^Wt 
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if  possible,  to  allay  the  storm.     He  Was  not  ashamed 
to  stoop  to  falsehood — but  fidsehood  too  awk-  cu»iiiiid- 

■»  .       ^        •  .,  .1,.  ,         tMto,»na 


ward  to  deceive  even  the  most  willing  credu-  «hepof« 
li^.  He  had  thought,  he  said,  of  noUiing  flkiMhodd. 
but  to  please  Henry.  He  had  been  urged  by  the  Kin^ 
of  France  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  England,  and 
iR  sending  a  hat  to  an  English  bishop  he  <had  meant 
nothing  but  a  compliment  The  general  council  would 
be  held  immediately ;  and  it  was  desirable,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  church,  that  a  cardinal  of 
every  nation  should  be  present  He  had  no  espeoiil 
reason  for  choosing  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  except 
that  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  he 
imagined,  therefore,  that  the  king  would  be  gratified.^ 
**  He  implored  me,"  Cassalis  wrote,  *^  to  make  his 
excuses  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  assure  him  how  deeply 
he  regretted  his  mistake,  especially  when  I  assured  him 
that  the  step  was  of  a  kind  which  admitted  of  no 
excuse."  ' 

Cassalis  himself  was  afterwards  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  appointment  was  made  in  thoughtlessness,  and 
that  the  pope  at  the  moment  had  really  forgotten 
Fisher's  position.^  But  this  could  gain  no  credit  in 
England.  The  news  reached  the  government  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  determined  the  &te  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  bishop;  and  with  it  the  fate,  also,  of  Tbeappoimi- 
his  nobler  companion.  To  the  king,  the  nahiar§tm, 
pope's  conduct  appeared  a  defiance  ;  and  as  a  defiance 
he  accepted  it.     In  vain  Fisher  declared  that  he  had 

1  StaU  Papei-M,  Vol.  Vll.  p.  604. 

*  Pontifex  me  Yehemetiter  r»gAirit,  nt  vim  omnM  tentare  Tclim,  qnflrai 
ipnd  Regiam  Mi^esUtem  exciuaUm  banc  rem  &cUm,  node  se  plurimma 
dolere  dixit,  com  prosertim  ego  aflirmAverim  rem  eset  ^wmodi  at 
a>tkwem  bod  i  wipiat.  —  CmmUi  to  Cramwell :  n>id. 

•  nrfd.  p.  616. 
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not  soQght  his  ill-timed  honours,  and  would  not  accept 
them.  Neither  his  ignorance  nor  his  refusal  could 
avail  him.  Once  more  he  was  called  upon  to  submit, 
with  the  intimation,  that  if  he  refused  he  must  bear 
the  consequences.  His  reply  remained  what  it  had 
joM  17.  been  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June  he  was  taken  ^ 
waitBimter,  dowu  iu  a  boat  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
the  special  commission  was  sitting.  The  proceedings 
at  his  trii^  are  thus  briefly  summed  up  in  the  official 
record : — **  Thursday  after  the  fisast  of  St.  Barnabas, 
John  Fbher  was  brought  to  the  bar  by  Sir  William 
And  it  eon.  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower.  Pleads 
**"***•  not  guilty.  Venire  awarded.  Verdict  — 
guilty.     Judgment  as  usual  in  cases  of  treason."  * 

It  was  a  swifl  sentence,  and  swiftly  to  be  executed. 
Five  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  himself;  and 
the  more  austere  features  of  the  penalty  were  remit- 
ted with  some  show  of  pity.  He  was  to  die  by  the 
axe. 

Mercy  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sought.  He  was  past  eighty.  The  earth 
on  the  edge  of  the  grave  was  already  crumbling  under 
his  feet;  and  death  had  little  to  make  it  fearful. 
When  the  last  morning  dawned,  he  dressed  himself 
carefully  —  as  he  said,  for  his  marriage-day.  The 
J1IIM22.  distance  to  Tower  Hill  was  short  He  was 
S^ilhri^  able  to  walk  ;  and  he  tottered  out  of  the 
'*"^™"*  prison-gates,  holding  in  his  hand  a  closed 
volume  of  the  New  Testament.  The  crowd  flocked 
about  him,  and  he  was  heard  to  pray  that,  as  this  book 
had  been  his  best  comfort  and  companion,  so  in  that 

^  BUtoria  Martyrum  Anghrum. 

s  Report  of  the  Trial  of  John  Fisher:  Baga  de  Secretis:  Appendiz  ft 
Ibe  ndrd  Report  of  the  JkptUy  Ketper  of  the  Reeordi. 
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horn*  it  might  give  him  some  special  strength,  and 
speak  tc  him  as  from  his  Lord.  Then  opening  it  at  a 
venture,  he  read :  ^^  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Chribt,  whom  Thou  hast 
sent.''  It  was  the  answer  to  his  prayer ;  and  he  con* 
tinned  to  repeat  the  words  as  he  was  led  forward.  On 
the  scaffold  he  chanted  the  Te  Deum^  and  then,  after  a 
few  prayers,  knelt  down,  and  meekly  laid  his  head 
upon  %  pillow  where  neither  care  nor  fear  nor  sickness 
would  ever  vex  it  more.  Many  a  spectacle  of  sorrow 
had  been  witnessed  on  that  tragic  spot,  but  never  one 
more  sad  than  this ;  never  one  more  painful  to  think 
or  speak  of.  When  a  nation  is  in  the  throes  of  revo- 
lution, wild  spirits  are  abroad  in  the  storm  ;  and  poor 
human  nature  presses  blindly  forward  with  the  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  it,  tossing  aside  the  obstacles  in  its 
path  with  a  recklessness  which,  in  calmer  hours,  it 
would  fear  to  contemplate. 

Sir  Thomas  More  followed,  his  fortunes  linked  in 
death  as  in  life  to  those  of  his  friend.  He  was  left  to 
the  last —  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that  the  example  might 
produce  an  effect  which  persuasion  could  not.  But 
the  example,  if  that  was  the  object,  worked  to  far  other 
purpose.  From  More's  high-tempered  nature,  such 
terrors  fell  harmless,  as  from  enchanted  armour.  Death 
to  him  was  but  a  passing  from  one  country  to  another ; 
and  he  had  all  along  anticipated  that  his  prison  was  the 
antechamber  of  the  scaffold.  He  had,  indeed,  taken 
no  pains  tc)  avoid  it  The  king,  according  to  the  un- 
suspicious evidence  of  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper, 
had  not  accused  him  without  cause  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  resistance.  He  had  spent  his  time  in  encouraging 
Catholics  to  persevere  to  martyrdom  for  their  feith.^ 
In  his  many  conversations  with  herself,  he  had  ex* 
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d^ressed  himself  with  all  freedom,  and  to  others  he  had 
doubtless  spoken  as  plainly  as  to  her.^ 

On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  examined  bj  the  same 
persons  who  examined  Fisher;  and  he  was  intern> 
gated  again  and  again  in  subsequent  interviews.  His 
humour  did  not  allow  him  to  answer  questions  directly  t 
he  played  with  his  catechists,  and  did  not  readily  fui"* 
nish  them  with  materials  for  a  chai^.  He  had  cor. 
responded  with  Fisher  in  prison,  on  the  conduct  which 
he  meant  to  pursue.  Some  of  these  letters  had  leea 
burnt;  but  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  would  have  been  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
prosecution,  but  they  preferred  his  own  words  from 
jxa»»  1^^  o^'^^  %s.  At  length  sufficient  evidence 
j^^""  was  obtained.  On  the  26th  of  June,  a  true 
JgJ^^^  bill  was  found  agamst  him  by  the  Grand 
"**"•  Jury  of  Middlesex ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July 

the  High  Commission  sat  again  in  Westminster  Hall, 
to  try  the  most  illustrious  prisoner  who  ever  lis- 
jniri.  tened  to  his  sentence  there.*  He  walked 
Id  the  bar.     from  the  Tower  —  feebly,  however,  and  with 

I  If  his  opinions  had  been  insufficient  for  his  destruction^  there  was  mi 
influence  at  court  which  left  no  hope  to  himi  the  influence  of  one  whose 
ways  and  doings  were  better  Icnown  then  than  they  have  been  known  to 
her  modem  admirers.  **  On  a  time,**  writes  his  grandson,  **  when  he  had 
questioned  my  aunt  Roper  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  state  of  his 
house  m  liis  absence,  he  asked  her  at  last  how  Queen  Anne  did.  *In 
fkith,  father/  9ald  she,  *  never  better.  There  is  nothing  else  at  the  court 
but  dancing  *and  sporting.*  *  Never  better?*  said  he;  *  alas,  Meg,  alas,  it 
pitieth  me  tu  remember  unto  what  misery  she  will  shortly  ctHne.  These 
dances  of  hers  will  prove  such  dances  that  she  vnW  spurn  our  heads  off  like 
footballs,  but  it  will  not  be  long  ere  her  liead  will  dance  the  like  danee.*  **  -- 
Uore*s  U/e  of  More,  p.  244. 

3  The  compoAtion  of  the  commission  is  remarkable.  When  Fisher  was 
tried,  Lord  Exeter  sate  upon  it  On  the  trial  of  More,  Lord  Exeter  was 
•beent,  but  his  place  was  taken  by  his  cousin,  Lord  Montague,  Regie  aid 
Pole's  eldest  brother,  and  Lady  Salisbury's  son.  Willingly  or  unwillingly. 
the  opposition  nobles  were  made  participet  criminU  in  both  these  execn 
tkms. 
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a  sliok^  for  he  was  weak  from  long  confinetnent.  On 
appearing  at  the  bar,  a  chair  was  brought  for  him,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  sit*  The  indictment  was  then  read 
by  the  attomey-^neral.  It  set  forth  that  Sir  Thomas 
More,  traitorously  imagining  and  attempting  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  title  as  supreme  Head  of  the  Ghurchi 
did,  on  the  Tth  of  May,  when  eiuimined  before  Thomai 
Ci*omwell,  the  king's  principal  secretary,  and  divers 
other  persons,  whether  he  would  accept  the  king  ai 
Head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  pursuant  XA 
the  statute,  refuse  to  give  a  direct  answer,  but  replied, 
^^  I  will  not  meddle  with  any  such  matters,  for  I  am 
fully  determined  to  serve  God  and  to  think  upon  His 
passion^  and  my  passage  out  of  this  world."  ^  He  wa« 
then  charged  vrith  having  written  to  Fisher  8itbttMkfl» 
that  ^^  The  act  of  parliament  was  like  a  sword  dtetoMat 
with  two  edges;  for  if  a  man  answered  one  way  it 
would  confound  his  soul,  and  if  the  other  way  it  would 
confound  his  body."^  Finally  and  chiefly,  he  had 
spoken  treasonable  words  in  the  Tower  to  Rich,  the 
solicitor-general.  Rich  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him,  as  Cranmer  had  endeavoured  in  his  previous  diffi- 
culty at  Lambeth,  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  subject  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land.  ^^  Supposing  it  was  enacted 
by  act  of  parliament,"  the  solicitor-general  had  said, 
^Hhat  I,  Richard  Rich,  should  be  king,  and  that  it 
should  be  treason  to  deny  it,  what  would  be  the  offence 
if  you.  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  to  say  that  I  was  king  ?  " 
More  had  answered  that,  in  his  conscience,  he  would 
be   bound   by  the   act  of  parliament,  and   would   be 

1  I  take  my  accotint  of  the  indictment  from  the  government  reoord.  li 
ii,  therefore,  their  own  statement  of  their  own  case.  —  Trial  of  Sir  ThonM 
More:  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  7,  bundle  3. 

*  Fiaher  liad  mihappfly  used  tKieae  w«rds  on  his  own  ttaminatieti;  aad 
tfaa  identity  of  language  was  held  a  proof  of  traitorous  Gonfisdency. 
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obliged  to  accept  Rich  as  king.  He  would  pnt  another 
case,  however.  ^^  Suppose  it  should  be  enacted  by 
parliament,  quod  Deus  nan  e9set  Deus,  and  that  oppos- 
ing the  act  should  be  treason,  if  it  were  asked  of  him, 
Richard  Rich,  whether  he  would  saj  Quod  Deu$  non 
erat  DeuSj  according  to  tins  statute,  and  if  he  were  to 
saj  No,  would  he  not  offend?"  Rich  had  replied, 
**  Certainly,  because  it  is  impossible,  quod  Deu9  non 
eaet  Deus  ;  but  why,  Master  More,  can  you  not  accept 
the  king  as  chief  Head  of  the  Church  of  ESngland, 
just  as  you  would  that  I  should  be  made  king,  in  which 
case  you  agree  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge me  as  king?"  ^^  To  which  More,  persevering 
in  his  treasons,  had  answered  to  Rich,  that  the  cases 
were  not  similar,  because  the  king  could  be  made  by 
parliament  and  deprived  by  parliament ;  ^  but  in  the 
first  case  the  subject  could  not  be  obliged,  because  his 
consent  could  not  be  given  for  that  in  parliament." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  indictment.  As  soon 
The  ehuMMi-  as  it  was  read,  the  lord  chancellor  rose,  and 
lorabmit  told  the  prisoner  that  he  saw  how  grievously 
he  had  offended  the  king ;  it  was  not  too  late  to  ask 
for  mercy,  however,  which  his  Majesty  desired  to  show. 

"  My  lord,"  More  replied,  "  I  have  great  cause  to 
H«tnuti,  thank  your  honour  for  your  courtesy,  but  I 
Nmaininhif  bcseech  Almiffhtv  God  that  I  may  continue 
«Mth.  m  the  mmd  that  1  am  m  through  His  grace 

unto  death.'  To  the  charges  against  him  he  pleaded 
"  noi  guilty,"  and  answered  them  at  length.  He 
could  not  say  indeed  that  the  facts  were  not  true  ;  for 
although  he  denied  that  ho  bad  ^^  practised "  against 
the  supremacy,  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  consented 

I  If  tbte  irts  the  constitational  theoiy,  **  divine  right  *'  wm  a  Statrt  flc 
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to  it,  or  that  he  ever  would  consent;  but  like  the 
Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  he  could  not  admit  himself 
guilty  when  he  had  only  obeyed  his  conscience.  The 
jury  retired  to  consider,  and  in  a  quarter  of  Thejazyflmi 
an  hour  returned  with  their  verdict.  The  gaatj. 
chancellor,  after  receiving  it,  put  the  usual  question, 
what  the  prisoner  could  say  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
More  replied,  but  replied  with  a  plea  which  it  was 
impossible  to  recognise,  by  denouncing  the  statute 
imder  which  he  was  tried,  and  insisting  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Thus  the  sen- 
tence was  inevitable.  It  was  pronounced  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  ;  but  the  usual  punishment  for  treason  was 
commuted,  as  it  had  been  with  Ijsber,  to  death  upon 
the  scaffold;  and  this  last  favour  was  communicated 
as  a  special  instance  of  the  royal  clemency.  More's 
wit  was  always  ready.  "  God  forbid,"  he  answered, 
*^that  the  king  should  show  any  more  such  mercy 
unto  any  of  my  firiends ;  and  God  bless  all  my  pos- 
terity from  such  pardons."  ^ 

The  pageant  was  over,  for  such  a  trial  was  little 
more.  As  the  procession  formed  to  lead  back  the 
*^  condemned  traitor  "  to  the  Tower,  the  commissionera 
once  more  adjured  him  to  have  pity  on  himself,  and 
offered  to  reopen  the  court  if  he  would  reconsider  his 
resolution.  More  smiled,  and  replied  only  a  few  words 
of  graceful  farewell. 

**  My  lords,"  he  said,  ^^  I  have  but  to  say  that,  like 
as  the  blessed  ApDstle  St.  Paul  was  present  niiiMt 
at  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen,  keeping  ooouniHiott. 
their  clothes  that  stoned  him,  and  yet  they  be  now 
both  saints  in  heaven,  and  there  shall  continue  frieruia 
for  ever,  so  I  trust,  and  shall  therefore   pray,  that 

1  MMi*t  X^«  ^ifor«,  p.  971 
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though  your  lordships  faaye  been  on  earth  mj  judges, 
yet  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heaven  together  to  our 
everlasting  salvation ;  and  God  preserve  you  all,  espe* 
eially  my  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  grant  him  faith- 
ful councillors." 

He  then  left  the  hall,  and  to  spare  him  the  exertion 
HsMtnnu  ^  ^^®  wBlk  he  was  allowed  to  return  by 
totheTWMt.  ^ater.  At  the  Tower  stairs  one  of  those 
scenes  occurred  which  have  cast  so  rich  a  pathos  round 
the  closing  story  of  this  illustrious  man.  ^^  When  Sir 
Thomas,"  writes  the  grandson,  **  was  now  come  to  the 
Tower  wharf,  his  best  beloved  child,  my  aunt  Roper, 
^^,^^1  desirous  to  see  her  fkthcr,  whom  she  feared 
^'*"*  she  should  never  see  in  this  world  after,  to 

have  his  last  blessing,  gave  there  attendance  to  meet 
him ;  whom  as  soon  as  she  had  espied  she  ran  hastily 
unto  him,  and  without  consideration  or  care  for  herself, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  the  throng  and  guard  of 
men,  who  with  bills  and  halberts  compassed  him  round, 
there  openly  in  the  sight  of  them  all  embraced  him, 
and  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  not  able 
to  say  any  word  but  ^  Oh,  my  father  I  oh,  my  father  I ' 
He,  liking  well  her  most  natural  and  dear  affection 
towards  him,  gave  her  his  fatherly  blessing;  telling 
her  that  whatsoever  he  should  suffer,  though  he  were 
innocent,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  will  of  God ;  and 
that  He  knew  well  enough  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart, 
.counselling  her  to  accommodate  her  will  to  God's 
Ueesed  pleasure,  and  to  be  patient  for  his  loss^ 

*^  She  was  no  sooner  parted  firom  him,  and  had  goie 
scarce  ten  steps,  when  she,  not  satisfied  with  the 
former  farewell,  like  one  who  had  forgot  herself,  rav- 
tfhed  with  the  entire  love  of  so  worthy  a  father,  having 
neither  respect  to  herself  nor  to  the  press  of  i)eople 
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about  him,  suddenly  turned  back,  and  ran  hasdly  to 
him,  and  took  him  about  the  neck  and  divers  times 
togedier  kissed  him;  whereat  he  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  carrying  still  his  gravity,  tears  fell  also  from  his 
eyes ;  yea,  there  were  very  few  in  all  the  troop  who 
could  refrain  hereat  from  weeping,  no,  not  the  guard 
them'ielves.  Yet  at  last  with  a  ftdl  heart  she  was 
severed  from  him,  at  which  time  another  of  our  women 
embraced  him ;  and  my  aunt's  maid  Dorothy  Collis 
did  the  like,  of  whom  he  said  after,  it  was  homely  but 
very  lovingly  done.  All  these  and  also  my  grand&ther 
witnessed  that  they  smelt  a  most  odoriferous  smell  to 
come  from  him,  according  to  that  of  Isaac,  ^  The  scent 
of  my  soil  is  as  the  scent  of  a  field  which  the  IkmxI  has 
blessed.' "  i 

More's  relation  with  this  daughter  forms  the  most 
beautiful  feature  in  his  history ^  His  letters  ^tk^Y^^f 
to  her  in  early  life  are  of  unequalled  grace,  *»**>«toww. 
atid  she  wtift  perhaps  the  olily  person  whom  he  very 
deeply  loved.  He  never  saw  her  again.  The  four 
days  whiclr  remained  to  him  he  spent  id  prayer  and  in 
severe  bodily  discipline.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
July,  although  he  did  hot  know  the  time  which  had 
been  fixed  for  his  eicecution,  yet  with  an  instinctive 
feelinir  that  it  was  neaf ,  he  sent  her  his  hair  shirt  and 
whip,\.  having  no  more  need  for  them,  with  a  parting 
Utssing  of  affection. 

He  then  lay  down  and  slept  quietly*  At  daybreak 
he  was  awoke  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 
who  had  come  to  confirm  his  anticipations,  and  to  tell 
him  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  suffer  at 
nine  o'clock  that  morning.  He  received  the  news 
mth  utter  ocnnposure.     ^  I  am  much  bounden  to  tht 

1  llora*t  li^ft  <if  More^  pp.  976,  'Stn. 
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king,''  he  said,  ^^  for  the  benefits  and  nonoars  he  hat 
bestowed  upon  me ;  and  so  help  me  God,  most  of  all 
am  I  bounden  to  him  that  it  pleaseth  his  Majesty  to 
rid  me  so  shortly  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  present 
world." 

Pope  told  him  the  king  desired  that  he  would  not 
'*  use  many  words  on  the  scaffold."  "  Mr.  Pope,**  he 
«sweredJ*you  do  weU  to  give  me  warning, forotl.er. 
wise  I  had  purposed  somewhat  to  have  spoken ;  but  no 
matter  wherewith  his  Grace  should  have  cause  to  be 
offended.  Howbeit,  whatever  I  intended,  I  shall  obey 
his  Highnesses  command." 

He  afterwards  discussed  the  arrangements  for  hia 
funeral,  at  which  he  begged  that  his  family  might 
be  present ;  and  when  all  was  settled,  Pope  rose  to 
leave  him.  He  was  an  old  friend.  He  took  More's 
hand  and  wrung  it,  and  quite  overcome,  burst  into 
tears. 

^^  Quiet  yourself,  Mr.  Pope,"  More  said,  ^^and  be 
not  discomforted,  for  I  trust  we  shall  once  see  each 
other  full  merrily,  when  we  shall  live  and  love  together 
in  eternal  bliss."  ^ 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  dressed  in  his  most 
elaborate  costume.  It  was  for  the  benefit,  he  said,  of 
the  executioner  who  was  to  do  him  so  great  a  service. 
Sir  William  Kingston  remonstrated,  and  with  some 
difficulty  induced  him  to  put  on  a  plainer  suit ;  but 
that  his  intended  liberality  should  not  fail,  he  sent  the 
man  a  gold  angel  in  compensation,  **  as  a  token  that 
he  maliced  him  nothing,  but  rather  loved  him  ex- 
tremely." 

1  ^  And,  ftirther  to  |rat  him  from  his  melancholy,  Sir  Thomas  Mora  did 
kiko  his  urinal,  and  cast  his  water,  saying  merrily,  *  I  see  no  danger  but  tha 
■an  that  owns  this  water  may  liye  longer,  if  it  please  the  king.*  *' — Mora*i 
Life,  p.  8S8.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  sappre«  a  trait  so  eminent^  ofaari 
aoteristic. 
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^^  So  about  nine  of  the  clock  he  was  brought  hj  the 
Lieitenant  out  of  the  Tower,  his  beard  being  Hei«TM 
lorg,  which  fashion  he  had  never  before  used,  ***•  ^^**'^* 
hi,  fece  pale  and  lean,  carrying  in  his  hands  a  red 
cross,  casting  his  eyes  often  towards  heaven."  He 
had  been  unpopular  as  a  judge,  and  one  or  two  per- 
sons in  the  crowd  were  insolent  to  him ;  but  the  dis- 
tance was  short  and  soon  over,  as  all  else  was  nearly 
over  now. 

The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook 
as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.     ^^  See  on  tiMMrf^ 
me  safe  up,"  he  said  to  Kingston.     "  For  my  **"•  j 

coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  He  began  to 
speak  to  the  people,  but  the  sheriff  begged  him  not  to 
proceed,  and  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  their 
prayers,  and  desiring  them  to  bear  witness  for  him 
that  he  died  in,  the  faith  of  the  holy  Catholic  church, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  God  and  llie  king.  He  then 
repeated  the  Miserere  psalm  on  his  knees ;  and  when 
he  had  ended  aod  had  risen,  the  executioner,  with  an 
emotion  which  promised  ill  for  the  manner  in  which 
his  part  in  the  tragedy  would  be  accomplished,  begged 
his  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him.  ^^  Thou  art  to  do 
me  the  greatest  benefit  that  I  can  receive,"  he  said. 
^*  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not  afraid  to  do 
thine  office.  My  neck  is  very  short.  Take  heed 
therefore  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for  saving  of  thine 
honesty."  The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his  eyes. 
*^I  i/vill  cover  them  myself,"  he  said;  and  binding 
them  in  a  cloth  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he 
knelt  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal 
stroke  was  about  to  fall,  when  he  signed  for  a  moment's 
delay  while  he  moved  aside  his  beard.  ^^Pity  that  . 
ihoidd  be  cut,"  he  murmured,  ^^  that  has  not  conunit*  ^ 
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ted  treason."  With  which  strange  wotds,  the  strangest 
perhaps  oyer  uttered  at  such  a  time,  the  lipa 
most  famous  through  Europe  tot  eloquence 
and  wisdom  closed  for  ever. 

*^  So,"  concludes  his  biographer,  ^^  with  alacrily  and 
sphitual  joy  he  received  the  fiital  axe,  which  no  sooner 
had  severed  the  head  fix)m  the  body,  but  his  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  everlasting  ^ory,  where  a  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  placed  upon  him  which  can  never 
&de  nor  decay ;  and  then  he  found  those  words  true 
which  he  had  often  spoken,  that  a  man  may  lose  his 
head  and  have  no  harm."  ^ 

This  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  an  act 
which  was  sounded  out  into  the  fat  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  was  the  world's  wonder  as  well  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  perpetrated,  as  for  the 
preternatural  composure  with  which  it  was  borne. 
Something  of  his  calmness  may  have  been  due  to  his 
natural  temperament,  something  to  an  unaffected  weari- 
ness of  a  world  which  in  his  eyes  was  plunging  into 
the  ruin  of  the  latter  days.  But  those  &ir  hues  of 
sunny  cheerfldness  caught  their  colour  from  the  sim> 

J^icityi)fJttjL faith  ;  and  never  wqg. there. ^^.,.Chrisaaaa,'fl 
^  j  victory  over  death  more  grandly  evidenced  than  mjhat 

llast  scene  lighted  with  its  lambent  humoujr. 

History  will  rather  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the 
execution  than  attempt  a  sentence  Upon  those  who 
willed  that  it  should  be.  Tt  was  at  once  ffloat  piteoim 
and_^ipost  inevitable.  The  hour  of  retribution  had 
come  at  length,  when  at  the  hands  of  the  Reman 
church  was  to  be  required  all  the  righteous  blood  which 
it  had  shed,  from  the  blood  of  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
to  the  blood  of  the  last  victim  who  had  blackened  into 

1  U ofe*9  lifi  (f  More,  p.  SS7. 
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•sh^  at  Smithfield.  The  voices  crying  underneath 
the  altar  bad  been  heai*d  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  and  woe  to  the  generation  rf  which  the  dark 
account  had  been  demanded. 

In  whatever  light,  however,  we  may  now  think  of 
these  things,  the  effect  in  Europe  was  instan-  )ii««fhot«ir 
taneous  and  electrical.  The  irritation  which  ^b*"^ 
had  accompanied  the  excommunication  by  •'"'**p^ 
Clement  had  died  away  in  the  difficulty  of  executing 
the  censures.  The  papal  party  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  king  was  acting  under  a 
passing  caprice.  They  had  believed  that  the  body  of 
the  people  remained  essentially  Cathdic ;  and  they  had 
trusted  to  time,  to  discontent,  to  mutiny,  to  the  conse 
quences  of  what  they  chose  to  regard  as  the  mere  in- 
dulgence of  criminal  passion,  to  bring  Henry  to  his 
senses.  To  threats  and  anathemas,  therefore,  had 
again  succeeded  fiur  words  and  promises^  and  intrigues 
and  flatteries;  and  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  so 
long  accustomed  themselves  to  promise  and  to  mean 
nothing,  to  fulminate  censures  in  form,  and  to  treat 
human  life  as  a  foolish  &rce  upon  the  stage,  had 
dreamed  that  others  were  like  themselves.  In  the 
rough  awakening  out  of  their  delusion,  as  with  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  emperors,  am- 
bassadors, were  startled  into  seriousness ;  and,  the  dip- 
lomatic meshwork  all  rent  and  broken,  they  fell  at 
once  each  into  their  places,  with  a  sense  suddenly 
forced  upon  them  that  it  was  no  child's  play  any 
longer*  The  King  of  England  was  in  earnest,  it 
seemed.  The  assumption  of  the  supremacy  was  a 
fixed  purpose,  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  ;  and  with  this  r^Aolution  the} 
must  thenceforward  make  their  account 
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On  the  Ist  of  June,  Cassalis  wrote  ^  from  Rome 
ih«Mwiaiw  that  the  French  ambassador  had  received  a 
Borne  of  tiM  letter  concerning  certain  friars  who  had  been 
cwthuMuia.  put  to  death  in  England  for  den}ring  the  king 
to  be  Head  of  the  Church.  The  letter  had  been  read 
in  the  consistory,  and  was  reported  to  be  written  in 
a  tone  of  the  deepest  commiseration.  There  had 
been  much  conversation  about  it,  the  French  bishops 
having  been  louder  than  any  in  their  denunciations; 
and  the  form  of  the  execution  was  described  as  having 
been  most  barbarous.  Some  of  the  cardinals  had 
said  that  they  envied  the  monks  their  deaths  in  such  a 
cause,  and  wished  that  they  had  been  with  them.  *^  I 
desired  my  informant,"  Cassalis  said,  ^^  to  suggest  to 
these  cardinals,  that,  if  they  were  so  anxious  on  the 
subject,  they  had  better  pay  a  visit  to  England."  And 
he  concluded,  in  cipher,  "  I  cannot  tell  very  well  what 
to  think  of  the  French.  An  Italian  told  me  he  had 
heard  the  Most  Christian  king  himself  say,  that  al- 
though he  was  obliged  to  press  upon  the  pope  the 
requests  of  the  king  of  England,  yet  that  these  re- 
quests  were  preposterous,  and  could  not  be  granted." 

The  deaths  of  a  few  poor  monks  would  soon  have 
AitdofFiih-  been  forgiven;  the  execution  of  Fisher  first 
the  pope  wui  rcallv  rcvcalcd  the  truth.  No  sooner  was 
X^t  the  terrible  r«ply  of  Henry  to  his  promoUon 
the  martyr,  to  the  cardinalate  made  known  than  the  con- 
Beeket.  clavo  was  instantly  summoned.  Cardinal 
Toumon  described  the  scene  upon  the  scaffold  in  lan« 
guage  which  moved  all  his  audience  to  tears.'  The 
pope,  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  declared  that  if  he  had 
seen  his  own  nephews  murdered  in  his  presence,  it 

1  BlaU  Paperif  Vol.  VIL  p.  S06. 
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would  not  have  so  much  affected  him ;  and  Cassalii 
said  he  heard,  fix>m  good  authority,  that  they  would 
do  their  worst,  and  intended  to  make  the  Bishop  oi 
Rochester's  death  of  more  account  than  that  of  the 
martyr  St.  Thomas.^ 

Nor  was  the  anger  or  the  surprise  confined  to  Rome. 
Through  England,  through  France,  through  aubiuop« 
Flanders,'  even    among  the   Protestants  of  JSlSid^ 
Germany,  there  rose  a  simultaneous  outciy  ^^"^ 
of  astonishment.     Rumour  flew   to  and  fro   Mrith  a 
thousand  falsehoods;  and  the  unfortunate  leaven  of 
the  Anne  Boleyn  marriage  told  iatally  to  destroy  that 
appearance  of  probity  of  motive  so  indispensable  to 
the  defence  of  the  government.     Even  Fran-  fnada  n- 
cis  I.  forgot  his  caution,  and  dared  to  remon-  Md  Noom. 

▼X  1  •  11         1  BModf  that 

strate.  He  wrote  to  entreat  his  irood  brother  in  tatnn 
to  content  himself  for  the  future  with  ban-  oUnMint 
ishing  such  ofienders,  and  sparing  the  extrem-  baobhed. 
ity  of  his  penalties. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  which  was  at  issue  was 
European  as  well  as  English ;  and  every  exile  who 
was  driven  from  England  would  have  become,  like 
Reginald  Pole,  a  missionary  of  a  holy  war  against  the 
infidel  king.  Whatever  else  might  have  been  possible, 
banishment  was  more  perilous  than  pardon. 

But  the  indignation  was  so  general  and  so  serious. 


that  Henry  thought  it  well  to  offer  an  explana-  Hcmy 
tion  of  his  conduct,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ezi»iaii»ti(m. 
With  his  own  people  he  communicated  through  the 
lay  authorities,  not  choosing  to  trust  himself  on  this 
occasion  to  the  clergy.  The  magistrates  at  the  quarter 
sessions  were  directed  ^^  to  declare  to  the  people  the 
treasons  committed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochestei 

1  BtaU  Paperi,  Vol.  YU.  pp.  890,  6S1. 
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■nd  Sir  ThomaB  More ;  who  thereby,  alid  by 
secret  practices,  of  their  malicious  minds  intended  to 
seminate,  engender,  and  breed  a  most  mischieyous  and 
editions  opinion,  not  onlj  to  their  own  confusion,  but 
also  of  divers  others,  who  have  lately  suflfered  execa<- 
tion  according  to  their  demerits."  ^  To  Francis,  Grom* 
well  instructed  Gardiner,  who  was  ambassador  in  Paris, 
to  reply  very  haughtily.  The  English  government,  he 
Bif  mDMrmo  said,  had  acted  on  clear  proof  of  treason ; 
toFAndtf.  treason  so  manifest,  and  tending  so  cleariy  te 
the  total  destruction  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  realm, 
that  the  condemned  persons  ^^were  well  worthy,  if 
they  had  a  thousand  lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times 
a  more  terrible  death  and  execution  than  any  of  them 
H«hMi  did  suffer."  The  laws  which  the  kins 
uwaongood  had  made  were  ^^not  without  substantial 
tiaifnraiidi,  grounds ; "  but  had  been  passed  **by  great 
and  mature  advice,  counsel,  and  deliberation  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  realm,  and "  were  "  indeed  no 
new  laws,  but  of  great  antiquity,  now  renovate  and 
renewed  in  respect  to  the  common  weal  of  the  same 
realm." 

With  respect  to  the  letter  of  the  King  of  France, 
Andtamaefa  Qai  diner  was  to  say,  it  was  "  not  a  little  tc 
that  he         his  Hiehness's  mangel  that  the  French  kind 

should  be  "  .  ,.,..«.  ^ 

adTiaed  to  would  over  couUvSel  or  advise  him,  it  in  cose 
tniion,  giT-  hereaf);er  any  such  like  oflfenders  should  hap* 
BWMed  op.  pen  to  be  in  the  realm,  that  he  should  rather 
tSon  him.  banish  them,  than  in  such  wise  execute  theui, 
.  •  .  supposing  it  to  be  neither  the  ofHce  of  a  friend 
nor  a  brother,  that  he  would  counsel  the  King's  High- 

1  Stiype*!  Memor,  Ecelet,^  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  911.  These  words  are 
eorioufl  as  ditectly  <ittribatiDg  the  conduct  of  the  monka  to  the  inflaenei  of 
More  and  Fisher. 
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liass  to  banish  his  traitors  into  strange  parts,  where  they 
IBigbt  have  good  occasion,  time,  pkce,  and  <^portanity 
to  work  their  feats  of  treason  and  conspiracj  the  better 
against  the  king  and  this  his  reahn.  In  which  part,'' 
concluded  Cromwell,  ^^  ye  shall  somewhat  engrieve  the 
matter,  after  such  sort  that  it  may  well  appear  to  the 
French  king  that  the  King's  Highness  may  take  those 
his  ecKinsels  both  strangely  and  nnkindly."  ^ 

With  the  German  princes  Henry  was  scarcely  less 
imperious;^  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  mitiaiMimit 
most  elaborate  defence  which  he  condescended  gm«ii«  in- 
to make  is  that  which  was  sent  to  Sir  Ghreg-  thapopaw 
ory  Casealis,  to  be  laid  bef(Hre  the  pope.  He  chose  that 
the  Roman  court  should  understand  distinctly  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  acted ;  and  this  despatch 
(which  was  written  by  Cromwell)  shows  more  clearly 

1  CiomweU  to  Gardiner:  Bonet's  CbBeoemea,  pp.  iOO,  401. 

^  "  If  th«  DukjB  of  StxOf  or  U^J  of  tb#  other  pruicee,  ah^ll  m  tbeir  co»- 
fereoce  with  him,  expostulate  or  show  themselves  displeased  with  such  in^ 
Ibrmatioii  as  they  may  percase  hare  had,  touching  the  attainder  and  exe- 
cution of  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  said 
Bishop  shall  thereunto  answer  and  say,  that  th0  same  were  by  order  of  his 
laws  found  to  be  fiilse  traitors  and  rebels  to  his  Highness  and  his  crown. 
The  order  of  whose  attaindier  with  the  causes  thereof,  he  may  declare  ont* 
them,  saying  that  in  case  the  ICing*8  Highness  should  know  thai  they  would 
conceive  any  sinister  opinion  of  his  Grace,  for  the  doing  of  any  act  within 
his  realm,  his  Grace  should  not  only  have  cane^  to  tlmik  they  used  not 
with  him  the  office  of  friendship,  which  weald  not  by  ai^"  report  eonoeivt 
other  opinion  of  so  noble  a  prince  as  he  b  than  were  both  just  and  honouf- 
able;  but  also  to  note  in  them  less  constancy  of  Judgment  than  he  verily 
thiaketh  they  haFQ.  And  hereupon  the  said  Biehop  shall  dissuiNte  them 
from  giring  credit  to  any  such  report,  as  whereby  th^  shall  o^epd  God  ia 
the  Judgment  of  evil  upon  Uieir  neighbour;  and  cause  his  Majesty  to  musa 
that  they  would  of  him,  lieiBg  a  prince  of  honour,  ooneaive  ayiy  other 
opinion  than  hia  hononr  and  ftiandship  towards  them  doth  require.  Settiag 
this  forth  with  such  a  stomach  and  courage  as  they  may  not  only  percet/a 
the  fake  traitoreos  dealings  of  the  said  persons;  bnt  consider  what  folly  it 
were  in  them  upon  light  leport  to  judge  of  another  pruM}e*8  prooeedingi 
otherwise  than  they  would  a  forei^  prince  should  judg»  of  them  **  —  Iii»> 
itmctions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  br  the  B[tn«c*s  EQc^esa:  RaXU  Hmm 
IttL 
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than  any  other  state  paper  which  remains  to  ns,  the 
light  in  which  the  reforming  party  desired  their  conduct 
to  be  regarded. 

It  was  written  in  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  Cassa- 
lis  reported  the  irritation  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
enters  into  the  whole  ground  of  complaint  against 
More  and  Fisher. 

^^  I  have  signified,"  wrote  Cromwell,  ^*  to  the  King's 
B««MiBoi  Hifichness  the  purport  of  your  late  letters,  and 
■MrrdattiM  as  thev  Contained  many  things  which  were 

poim'b  dto*  .f  o 

very  welcome  to  his  Majesty,  so  he  could  not 


sufficiency  marvel  that  the  pope  should  have  conceived 
so  great  ofience  at  the  deaths  of  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter and  Sir  Thomas  More.  And  albeit  his  Majesty  is 
not  bound  to  render  account  of  his  actions  except  to 
God,  whom  in  thought  and  deed  he  is  ever  desirous  to 
obey;  nevertheless  that  his  royal  name  may  not  be 
evQ  spoken  of  by  malicious  tongues,  from  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  I  will  tell  you  briefly  what  has 
been  done  in  this  matter. 

^^  After  that  his  Majesty,  with  the  iavour  and  assist- 
ance of  Almighty  God,  had  brought  his  cause  to  an 
end,  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  unprejudiced  per- 
sons of  the  most  approved  learning  in  Christendom,  — 
and  after  he  had  confirmed  it  by  the  very  rule  of  truth, 
these  men,  who  had  looked  to  see  a  far  difierent  con- 
clusion, finding  now  no  hopes  of  disturbing  the  settle- 
ment thus  made,  began  to  meditate  other  purposes. 
11,^1^  ^Q^  And  when  our  good  king,  according  to  his 
^JUJjSSii  princely  duty,  was  devising  measures  for  the 
i^idi^hS'  qniet  and  good  order  of  the  realm,  and  for 
JJJ^JJ  the  correction  of  manners  now  largely  ikllen 
ttonaim.  ^  dccay,  this,  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
monweal, they  did,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  endeavooTy 
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though  without  effect,  under  pretence  of  dissembled 
honesty,  to  obstruct  and  oppose.  Manifest  proofs  of 
their  wicked  designs  were  in  the  haiids  of  the  King's 
Grace  ;  but  Iiis  Majesty  consented  rather  to  pass  over 
their  offence  without  notice,  hoping  to  recall  them  to  a 
better  mind,  as  having  before  been  in  some  good  esti- 
mation with  him. 

^^  But  they  in  whom  ambition,  love  of  self,  and  a 
peculiar  conceit  of  wisdom  had  bred  another  ^^^  ^^^ 
persuasion,  obstinately  abused  this  kindness  i£l]|[!!^ta' 
of  their  most  noble  prince.  And  when  on  a  SJJSJS  pw 
certain  day  there  was  order  issued  for  the  as-  **^«°^ 
sembly  of  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  they  made 
secret  inquiry  to  learn  the  measures  which  would  there 
be  treated  of.  Whatsoever  they  discovered  or  conject- 
ured, forthMrith  they  debated  in  private  council  among 
themselves,  arriving  upon  each  point  at  conclusions 
other  than  those  which  the  interests  of  the  realm  did 
require ;  and  they  fortified  those  conclusions  with  such 
array  of  arguments 'and  reasons,  that  with  no  great 
labour  the  ignorant  people  might  have  been  danger- 
ously deceived. 

^^At  length  knowing  that  they  had  incurred  the 
king's  displeasure,  and  fearing  lest  they  might  fail  of 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  they  chose  out  persons 
on  whose  courage,  readiness,  and  devotion  to  them* 
selves  they  could  depend ;  and  taking  these  men  into 
their  councils,  they  fed  them  with  the  poison  which 
they  had  conceived,  forgetting  their  allegiance  to 
their  king,  and  their  duty  to  their  country.^  Andhaier. 
Thus  were  their  seditious  opinions  scattered  ^STS^i. 
iver  the  country.     And  when  his  Highness  tSS^ 

1  It  win  be  obMrred  that  many  importMit  fiMti  an  aUiided  to  in  thii 
latter,  of  wlildi  wo  Iwtobo  othor  laioiHo4||a. 
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began  to  trace  this  impious  eonspifaej  to  its  soafea. 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  were 
found  to  be  the  undoabted  authors  of  the  same ; 
and  their  guilt  was  proved  against  them  by  the  evi* 
dence  oS  their  own  handwrit,  and  the  confessions  of 
their  own  lips.  For  tliese  causes,  therefore,  and  for 
many  others  of  like  kind,  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
was  compelled  to  imprison  them  as  rebellious  subjects, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  as  movers  of  se- 
dition and  tumult  Nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
other  than  punish  them,  unless,  after  their  crimes  had 
been  detected,  he  had  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  as  to 
leave  the  contagion  to  spread  unchecked,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  nation.  They  were  in  consequence 
Tkay  bad  in  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where,  however,  their 
gnr;^  treatment  was  far  difierent  from  what  their 
Toirar.wiiMB  demerits  had  deserved;  they  were  allowed 
tnftted  witb    the  societv  of  their  friends ;  their  own  ser- 

tliBatmMt  1.1  1  1 

UndBMs.  vants  were  admitted  to  attend  upon  them, 
and  they  received  all  such  indulgences  in  food  and  dress 
as  their  families  desired.  Clemency,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  persons  in  whom  duty  and  alle- 
giance had  given  place  to  treason  and  malice.  They 
KiadiuM  chose  rather  to  persist  in  their  wicked  courses 
OTcr,  pff«>-      than  to  make  trial  by  repentance  of  the  kinir*s 

duoednoef-  ,  t^  «  i  .       i  - 

i^t;  tbflT  goodness,  rov  atxer  that  certam  laws  Mad 
irad  to  Ob-  been  decreed  by  authority  of  parliament,  and 
gomniBtnt;  had  been  by  the  whole  nation  admitted  and 
therefon  accepted  as  expedient  for  the  realm,  and 
•odaon-  agreeable  to  true  religion,  they  alone  refused 
um  oEdinMy  their  consent  to  these  laws,  hoping  that  some- 
mim.  thing  might  occur  to  sustain  them  in  their 

impiety ;  and  while  professing  to  have  left  all  care  and 
thought  for  human  thi|ig%  they  were  considaring  by 
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what  argaments,  in  fiirtherance  of  their  seditious  ptu> 
poses,  they  might,  to  the  common  hurt,  elude,  reftite, 
and  disturb  the  said  laws. 

"  Of  this  their  treason  there  are  proofs  extant  —  let- 
ters written,  when  ink  failed  them,  with  chalk  or  char- 
coal, and  passed  secretlj  from  one  to  the  other.  Our 
most  merciful  king  could  therefore  no  longer  tolerate 
their  grievous  faults.  He  allowed  them  to  be  tried  by 
process  of  ordinary  law.  They  were  found  guilty  cK 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Their  punish- 
ment was  milder  than  that  which  the  law  prescribed, 
or  which  their  ciimes  had  deserved ;  and  many  per- 
sons have  by  this  example  been  brought  to  a  better 
mind."  1 

To  Cromwell  evidently  the  case  appeared  so  clear 
as  to  require  no  apology.  To  modem  writers  it  has 
appeared  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  none.  The  value  of 
the  defence  turns  upon  the  point  of  the  actual  danger 
to  the  state,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  conduct  of  the 
sufferers  imperilled  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
As  written  for  the  eyes  of  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
however,  such  a  letter  could  be  understood  only  as 
daring  them  to  do  their  worst.  It  ignored  the  very 
existence  of  such  rules  of  judgment  as  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  church  would  sJone  acknowledge,  and  rep- 
resented the  story  as  it  appeared  ft*om  the  position 
which  England  had  assumed  on  its  revolt  from  its  old 
allegiance. 

There  were  no  more  &lse  efforts  at  conciliation,  and 
open  war  thenceforth  appeared  to  be  the  only  Tii*«*pif  or 
possible   relation   between  the    papacy  and  ***•»<>»•• 
Henry  VIII.     Paul  IH.  replied,  or  designed  to  reply, 
with   his  far-fiuned  bull  of  interdict  and  deposition* 

1  Cromwell  t0  GiMdIi:  Aofe  P<p«r«,  Vol.  Til.  p.  6SS. 
VOL.  n.  25 
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which,  thougli  reserved  at  the  moment  in  defereooe  to 
Francis  of  France,  and  not  issued  till  three  years  later, 
was  composed  in  the  first  bunt  of  his  (UspleuoieJ 
The  substance  of  his  voluminous  anathemas  may  be 
thus  briefly  epitomized. 

The  pope,  quoting  and  applying  to  himself  the  words, 
tteimuor    of  Jeremiah,  ^^  Behold,  I  have  set  thee  over 
nations  and  kingdoms,  that  thou  mayest  root 


out  and  destroy,  and  that  thou  mayest  plant  and  bnfld 
again,''  addressed  Henry  as  a  disobedient  vassal.  Al- 
ready lying  under  the  censures  of  the  church,  he  had 
^ne  on  to  heap  crime  on  crime  ;  and  therefore,  a  spe- 
cific number  of  days  being  aUowed  him  to  repent  and 
make  his  submission,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period 
of  respite  the  following  sentence  was  to  take  effect. 

The  king,  with  all  who  abetted  him  in  his  crimes, 
was  pronounced  accursed  —  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  Christ,  to  perish.  When  he  died,  his  body  should 
lie  without  burial;  his  soul,  blasted  with  anathema, 
should  be  cast  into  hell  for  ever.  The  lands  of  his  sub- 
jects who  remained  faithful  to  him  were  laid  under  an 
interdict :  their  children  were  disinherited,  their  mar- 
riages illegal,  their  wills  invalid  ;  only  by  one  condition 
could  they  escape  their  fate  —  by  instant  rebellion 
against  the  apostate  prince.  All  officers  of  the  crown 
were  absolved  from  their  oaths ;  all  subjects,  secular  or 

1  Paul  hixnMlf  amid  that  it  wm  reserved  at  the  interoession  of  the  Princes 
of  Europe.  Intercession  is  too  mild  •  word  for  the  species  of  interferenee 
which  WM  exerted.  The  pope  sent  •  draft  of  the  intended  bull  to  Francd, 
md  the  king  liAving  no  disposition  to  countenance  exaggerated  riews^f 
papal  authority,  spoke  of  it  as  impudentisiimum  quoddatn  breve  ;  and  sa'd 
that  he  must  send  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  Rome,  to  warn  his  Holin^^v 
that  his  pretence  of  attting  himself  above  princes  could  by  no  means  oe 
allowed;  by  such  impotent  threats  he  might  not. only  do  no  good,  but  he 
wmdd  make  himself  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the  worid.  —  Christophel 
MMmt  to  Henry  VIII. :  State  Paptn,  Vol.  VII.  p.  SiS 
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ecclesiastic,  from  their  allegiance.  The  entire  nation, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication,  was  commanded  no 
longer  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  their  sovereign.^  No 
true  son  of  the  church  should  hold  intercourse  with  him 
or  his  adherents.  They  must  neither  trade  with  them, 
speak  with  them,  nor  give  them  food.  The  clergy, 
leaving  behind  a  few  of  their  number  to  baptize  the 
new-bom  infants,  were  to  withdraw  from  the  accursed 
land,  and  return  no  more  till  it  had  submitted.  If  the 
king,  trusting  to  force,  persevered  in  his  iniquity,  the 
lords  and  commons  of  England,  duk^s,  marquises,  earls, 
and  all  other  persons,  were  required,  under  the  same 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne  ;  and  the  Christian  princes  of  Europe  were  called 
on  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See,  by  aiding  in 
so  godly  a  work. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  king  had  commanded  his  clergy 
to  preach  against  the  pope  in  their  churches,  so  the 
pope  commanded  them  to  retaliate  upon  the  king,  and 
with  bell,  book,  and  candle  declare  him  cursed. 

This  was  loud  thunder ;  nor,  when  abetted  by  Irish 
massacres  and  English  treasons,  was  it  altogether  im- 
potent. If  Henry's  conceptions  of  the  royal  suprem- 
acy were  something  imperious,  the  papal  supremacy 
was  not  more  modest  in  its  self-assertion  ;  and  the 
language  of  Paul  III.  went  far  to  justify  the  rough 
measures  by  which  his  menaces  were  parried.  If  any 
misgiving  had  remained  in  the  king's  mind  on  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  the  last 
trace  of  it  must  have  been  obliterated  by  the  perusal 
of  this  preposterous  bombast. 

^  His  sub  exoommnnicationis  poeni  mandAmns  at  ah  ejnsdem  Hemid. 
ngis,  saonimqae  officialium  jadidom  et  ma^pistrmtaum  qaommcanqoe 
•bedieotUl,  penitos  et  omnino  ncedant,  n«c  illos  in  snperioies  recognos- 
MBt  nsqne  HkNnmi  nwindatis  oblemperait.— BuU  ift  Pope  Paul  agalnfit 
BenqrVm. 
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For  the  moment,  as  I  said,  the  bull  was  snspended 
Pwnof  through  the  interference  of  Francu.  But 
Kn.  Fnmcis  remained  in  communion  with  the  See 
of  Rome :  Francis  was  at  that  moment  labouring  to 
persuade  the  Lutheran  states  in  Germany  to  return  to 
communion  with  it :  and  Henry  knew,  that,  although 
in  their  hearts  the  European  powers  might  estimate  the 
pope's  pretences  at  their  true  Value,  yet  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication might  fbmish  a  convenient  and  danger- 
ous pretext  against  him  in  the  event  of  a  Catholic  com- 
bination. His  position  was  full  of  peril ;  and  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  was  driven  once  more  to  seek  for  an  alli- 
ance among  the  foreign  Protestants,  before  the  French 
intrigues  should  finally  anticipate  him. 

That  he  really  might  be  too  late  appeared  an  imme- 
intrigiwiof  diate  likelihood.  The  quarrel  between  the 
In  Qwmany.  Lutherans  and  the  followers  of  Zwingli,  the 
Anabaptist  anarchy  and  the  increasing  confusion 
throughout  the  Protestant  states,  had  so  weighed  on 
Luther's  spirit  that  he  was  looking  for  the  end  of  all 
things  and  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and  although  Luther 
himself  never  quailed,  too  many  *^  murmurers  in  the 
wilderness  "  were  looking  wistfully  back  into  Egypt. 
The  French  king,  availing  himself  skilfully  of  the  turn- 
ing tide,  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  the  courts  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to 
feel  his  way  towards  a  reconciliation ;  and  his  efibrts 
had  been  attended  with  remarkable  success. 

The  bi^op  had  been  in  communication  with  Me- 
Pt6bAmf  luicthon  and  many  of  the  leading  Lutheran 
^g^f  theologians  upon  the  terms  on  which  they 
SSlrtih^  would  return  to  the  church.  The  Protestant 
smotumm.  divjjies  had  drawn  up  a  series  of  articles,  the 
first  of  which  was  a  profession  of  readiness  to  recogi 
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nise  the  authority  of  the  pope;^  aocompanying  thk 
statement  with  a  declaration  that  they  would  accept 
anj  terms  not  plainly  unjust  and  impious.  These  arti- 
cles were  transmitted  to  Paris,  and  again  retransmitted 
to  Germany,  with  every  prospect  of  a  mutually  satis* 
fisu!tory  result ;  and  Melancthon  was  waiting  only  till 
the  bishop  could  accompany  him,  to  go  in  person  to 
Paris,  and  consult  with  the  Sorbonne.^ 

This  momentary  (for  it  was  only  momentary)  weakp 
ness  of  the  German  Protestants  was  in  part  of  whieh 
owing  to  their  want  of  confidence  in  Henry  JSj^i, 
VIII.*    The  king  had  learnt  to  entertain  a  **"^* 
respect  for  the  foreign  Reformers,  far  unlike  the  repug- 
nance of  earlier  years  ;  but  the  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  them  had  hitherto  been  too  much  used  by  him  as 
a  weapon  with  which  to  menace  the  Catholic  powers, 
whose  fiiendship  he  had  not  concealed  that  he  would 
prefer.     The  Protestant  princes  had  shrunk  therefore, 

^  The  Venetian  AmlMUsador  told  Mount  that  the  first  article  stood  thus, 
'^  Admittitor  Protestaa  PoDdficia  MasdnU  abeolute;**  to  which  Mount  aayi 
he  answered,  **Hoc  lAtinom  magis  sapit  Sorbonam  Parisiensem  quam 
Witenbergensem  Minervam.**  Du  Bellay  afterwards  said  that  the  saving 
clause  was  attached  to  it,  ^  Modo  secundum  verbum  Dei  omnia  judieet;  '* 
and  that  this  had  been  added  at  the  desire  of  the  French  king;  which 
Mount  did  not  believe  —  and  indeed  found  great  difficulty  in  discoverii^ 
any  credible  account  of  what  was  really  taking  place,  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Lutherans  were  so  anxious  fbr  an  agreement,  that  they  were  walking 
with  open  eyes  into  a  net  which  would  strangle  them.  —  See  8taU  Paptt^t 
Vol.  VII.  p.  G30,  &c 

2  Ibid. 

t  ^4^0  colendissime  Patrone  (si  icribere  licet  quod  sentio)  non  nihil  mo- 
cere  puto  amiciti»  ineunda  et  confirmanda  inter  sereniaiimum  Regem  nos- 
trum et  Pnncipes  Germanos,  nimiam  serenissimi  Regis  nostri  prudentiaa. 
Germanorum  animi  tales  sunt  ut  apertam  et  simplicem  amidtiam  oolant  et 
f  xpetant.  Ego  quoque  Germanos  Principes  super  h&o  cansi  ssepius  expos- 
tulantes  audivi,  ut  qui  suspensam  banc  et  causariam  amidtiam  not  satis 
probarent.  Dixerunt  enim  hAo  re  fieri  ut  plerique  alii  fcsdus  secnm  inhre  de- 
trectarent  et  isfbgemnt  qui  id  nltro  fw:twn  f\terant  si  swgnissimnm  An|^ 
Begem  aperte  stars  oemeropt. — Mount  to  Oromwdl:  BttU  Papers,  Vol 
VII.  p.  S86. 
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and  wisely,  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  made  the 
instmments  of  worldlj  policy;  and  the  efibrts  at  a 
combination  had  hitherto  been  illusive  and  ineflfectnal. 
Danger  now  compelled  the  king  to  change  his  hesita- 
tion into  more  honest  advances.  If  (Germany  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Francis,  and  returned  to  communion 
with  Rome  ;  and  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  re- 
union, a  general  council  were  assembled  ;  there  could 
be  little  doubt  of  the  attitude  in  which  a  council,  called 
together  under  such  auspices,  would  place  itself  towards 
the  movement  in  England.  To  escape  so  imminent  a 
Emaj  ii  peril,  Henry  was  obliised  C&s  Elizabeth  after 
Moeiiute  him)  to  seek  the  support  of  a  party,  trom 
prinoM.  which  he  had  shrunk :  he  was  forced,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  identify  his  cause  with  the  true  cause  of 
freedom,  and  consequently  to  admit  an  enlarged  tolera- 
tion of  the  Reformed  doctrines  in  his  own  dominions. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  support  of  the  Ger- 
mans, if  they  could  be  once  assured  that  they  would 
not  again  be  trifled  with  ;  and  a  Protestant  league,  the 
steady  object  of  Cromwell's  efforts,  seemed  likely  at 
length  to  be  realized. 

Different  indeed  would  have  been  the  future,  both  of 
England  and  for  Germany,  if  such  a  league  had  been 
possible,  if  the  pressure  which  compelled  this  most 
natural  alliance  had  continued  till  it  had  cemented  into 
rock.  But  the  Tudors,  representatives  in  this,  as  in  so 
NiuSw*of  ^^^y  other  features  of  their  character,  of  the 
iftheTu^™  P^^P'®  whom  tlicy  governed,  could  never  cor- 
to  th«  G«-     dially  unite  themselves  with  a  form  of  thouffht 

man  Protes-  "^  •        i  • 

*»«••  which  permitted  resistance  to  authority,  an  3 

which  they  regarded  as  anarchic  and  revolutionaiy. 
They  consented,  when  no  alternative  was  left  them,  to 
endure  for  short  periods  a  state  of  doubtful  cordi  di^ ; 
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but  the  connexion  was  terminated  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment which  safety  permitted  ;  in  their  hatred  of  disor* 
der  (for  this  feeling  is  the  key  alike  to  the  strength  and 
to  the  weakness  of  the  Tudor  family),  they  preferred 
the  incongruities  of  Anglicanism  to  a  complete  reforma- 
tion ;  and  a  ^^  midge-madge  ''  ^  of  contradictory  formu- 
laries to  the  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  faith.  In  es- 
lentials,  the  English  movement  was  political  rather 
than  spiritual.  What  was  gained  for  the  faith,  we  owe 
first  to  Providence,  and  then  to  those  accidents,  one  of 
which  had  now  arisen,  which  compelled  at  intervals  a 
deeper  and  a  broader  policy.  To  counteract  }^^^  ^ 
the  French  emissaries,  Christopher  Mount,  in  H«re«Qrd  lo 

Qonntenct 

August,  and  in  September,  Fox,  Bishop  of  theimidi. 
Hereford,  were  despatched  to  warn  the  Lutheran  princes 
against  their  intrigues,  and  to  point  out  the  course 
which  the  interests  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  existing 
conjuncture  required.  The  bishop's  instructions  were 
drawn  by  the  king.  He  was  to  proceed  direct  to  the 
court  of  Saxony,  and,  afler  presenting  his  letters  of 
credit,  was  to  address  the  elector  to  the  following  ef^ 
feet : 

**  Besides  and  beyond  the  love,  amity,  and  fiiendship 
which  noble  blood  and  progeny  had  carnally  HnuT^tma 
caused  and  continued  in  the  heart  of  the  SS^^^ 
King's  Highness  towards  the  said  duke  and  ^'^^v. 
his  progenitors,  and  besides  that  kindness  also  which 
of  late  by  mutual  communication  of  gratuities  had 
been  not  a  little  augmented  and  increased  between 
them,  there  was  also  stirred  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
King's  Highness  a  spiritual  love  and  favour  towards 
the  said  duke  and  his  virtuous  intents  and  proceedings , 

1  This  WM  Lord  Biiileig]i*t  word  ftr  the  oonstitatioii  of  tht  Sn^iih 
Camreh. 
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for  that  the  said  duke  perasted  and  continaed  in  his 
most  virtnous  mind  to  set  forth,  maintain,  and  defend 
the  sincere  teaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  perfect  tme 
Bidadiw,  understanding  of  the  word  of  Grod.  In  that 
^^^''^  matter  the  Emg's  Highness,  also  illuminated 
CJSJtoT*''*  with  the  same  spirit  of  truth,  and  wholly  ad- 
tltho^ino  ^^^  "^^  dedicate  to  the  advancement  thereof, 
JSSS2*^^  had  employed  great  pain  and  travail  to  bring 
^^^^>t^  the  same  to  the  knowledge  of  his  people  and 
ood»8wofd.  subjects,  intending  also  further  and  fiirtlier 
to  proceed  therein,  as  his  Grace  by  good  consultation 
should  perceive  might  tend  to  the  augmentafion  of  the 
gjlory  of  God  and  the  true  knowledge  of  his  word. 
His  said  Majesty  was  of  such  sincere  meaning  in  the 
advancing  [hereof]  as  his  Grace  would  neither  headily, 
without  good  advisement,  and  consultation,  and  con- 
ference with  his  friends,  go  in  any  part  beyond  the 
said  truth,  ne  for  any  respect  tarry  or  stay  on  this  side 
the  truth,  but  would  proceed  in  the  right  straight  mean 
way  assuredly  agreed  upon.  He  had  known  of  cer- 
tainty divers  who  by  their  immoderate  zeal  or  the 
excessive  appetite  to  novelties  had  from  darkness  pro- 
ceeded to  much  more  darkness,  wherein  the  Anabaptists 
and  sacramentarians  were  guilty ;  so  by  secret  report  he 
September,     had  been  advertised,  that  upon  private  com- 

He has  beard  •      x*  "       j  /»  ^i       i  j 

that  the  munications  and  conferences,  the  learned  men 
Me  again  in-  there  [iu  Germany]  had  in  certain  points  and 
iionM^  and  articlcs  yielded  and  relented  from  their  first 
know  their  asscvcration  ;  by  reason  whereof  it  was  much 
tioitf.  doubted  whether  by  other  degrees  they  might 

be  dissua  led  in  some  of  the  rest.  The  King^s  Highness 
therefore,  being  very  desirous  to  know  the  truth  therein, 
and  to  be  ascertained  in  what  points  and  articles  the 
learned  men  there  were  so  assuredly  and  constantly 
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veaolved  us  by  no  persuasion  of  man  they  could  be 
turned  from  the  same,  had  sent  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford to  the  said  duke,  desiring  and  praying  him  in 
respect  of  the  premises  .to  entertain  the  said  bishop 
friendly  and  familiai*Iy  concerning  the  matter  aforesaid, 
as  the  mutual  love  carnally,  and  the  zeal  of  both 
princes  to  the  increase  of  the  glory  of  God  spiritually, 
did  require."  * 

The  bishop  was  then  to  speak  of  the  council,  the 
assembling  of  which  he  understood  that  the  HtuMtfuiiM 
German  princes  ao  much  desired.  He  was  »«<"*™**^ 
to  dissuade  them  from  pressing  it,  to  the  extent  of  his 
abfJty.  They  would  find  themselves  opposed  inevita- 
bly in  all  essential  matters  by  the  pope,  the  emperoTf 
and  the  French  king,  whose  &otions  united  would  out- 
number and  outvote  them ;  and  in  the  existing  state 
of  Europe,  a  |;eneral  council  would  only  compromiae 
their  position  ai^d  embarrass  their  movements.  If, 
however,  ^otwith9tanding  his  remonstrances,  Botira 
the  princes  persisted  in  their  wish,  then  th^  m«»tj«?*** 
bishop  was  to  ui^ge  them  to  come  to  some  un-  toTiolISIm 
derstanding  with  England  on  the  resolutions  S^SSt"*' 
which  they  desired  to  mi^intain*  Let  them  *"«**™*- 
coxnmunicate  to  the  ]£nglish  bishops  such  points  ^*  as 
they  would  stick  to  without  relenting ; "  and  the  two 
countries,  ^^  standing  together,  would  be  9»  much  stron- 
ger to  withstand  their  adversaries."  Without  definitely 
promising  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Heniy 
held  out  strong  hopes  that  he  might  sign  that  Confes- 
sion, if  they  would  send  representatives  to  London  to 
discuss  the  articles  of  it  with  himself.*    The  bishop  was 

I  Instracti^ot  totbe  Blihop  of  HerefbM:  BeUt  Home  M3. 

*  In  CAM  Uiej  thAll  raqoire  that  tbe  King*!  liajesty  shall  veoeiv«  tb6 
irhole  oonfeMioii  of  G^nMoy  «•  it  k  impraited,  Uie  libbop  ahall  mqt  tlyU 
#baithit  King*!  HighoAM  ahall  Iwve  tean  and  paniaed  Ibe  artialaaof  Um 
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to  apologize  for  any  previoas  slackness  on  ihe  king's  part 
The  bbhop  in  his  commonications  with  the  elector,  and 
giMfor^au  to  express  his  hopes,  that  for  the  future  their 
DMi,  relations  might  be  those  of  cordial  unaaimitj. 

He  was  especiallj  to  warn  the  elector  to  beware  of  re- 
admitting the  papal  supremacy  under  any  pretext 
The  English  had  shaken  off  the  pope,  ^*  provoked 
thereunto  in  such  wise  as  would  have  provoked  them 
mth'-^r  to  have  expelled  him  from  them  by  wrong,  than 
lo  suflfer  him  so  to  oppress  them  with'  injuries.''  If  in 
And  to  eon-  Grermany  they  ^*  opened  the  great  gate  "  to 
ftwh  warn-  let  him  in  again,  he  would  rebuild  **  the  for- 
SSTpopo.  tresses  that  were  thrown  down,  and  by  little 
and  little  bring  all  to  the  former  estate  again."  Finally, 
with  respect  to  the  council  —  if  a  council  there  was  to 
be  —  they  must  take  care  that  it  was  held  in  a  place 
indifferent,  where  truth  might  be  heard  or  spoken; 
*^  considering  that  else  in  a  council,  were  not  the 
remedy  that  all  good  men  sought,  but  the  mischief  that 
all  good  men  did  abhor." 

These  advances,  consented  to  by  Henry,  were  the 
act  of  Cromwell,  and  were  designed  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Fcedv>8  Evangdicum  —  a  league  of  the  great 
Reforming  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  a  grand  scheme, 
and  history  can  never  cease  to  regret  that  it  was 
grasped  at  With  too  faint  a  hand.  The  bishop  suc- 
ceeded in  neutralizing  partially  the  scheming  of  the 
French,  partially  in  attracting  the  sympathies  of  the 

league,  and  shall  perceive  that  there  is  in  it  contained  none  other  articles 
>ttt  such  as  may  be  agreeable  with  the  Gospel,  and  such  as  his  Highness 
ought  and  conveniently  may  maintain,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  also, 
I  durst  boldly  affirm,"  the  said  bishop  shall  say,  "  that  the  King's  High- 
•ess  will  enter  the  same  [league].**  But  it  shall  be  necessaiy  for  the  said 
duke  and  the  princes  confederate  to  send  to  the  King*8  Highness  such  per- 
■ooages  as  might  devise,  conclude,  and  condescend  in  every  article.  —  In' 
•Inietions  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford:  BoOm  Bmm  ¥S 
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German  powers  towards  England ;  bufc  the  two  great 
streams  of  the  Teutonic  race,  though  separated  by  but 
a  narrow  ridge  of  difference,  were  unable  to  reach 
a  common  channel.  Their  genius  drove  them  into 
courses  which  were  to  run  side  bj  side  for  centuries, 
yet  ever  to  remain  divided.  And  if  the  lines  in  wliich 
their  minds  have  flowed  seem  to  be  converging  at  last, 
and  if  hereafter  Germans  and  English  are  again  to 
unite  in  a  single  faith,  the  remote  meeting  point  is  still 
invisible,  and  the  terms  of  possible  agreement  can  be 
bot  fiuntly  oonjectored. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THS  7ISITATI01I  OF  THB  MONASTSBUB. 

Makt  hi{^  interests  in  England  had  beeQ.igj|]jeaiL 
bj  the  papal  jurisdiction  ;  but  none  had  sufiered  more 
^  vitallj~  fI^n"th'OS@'  of  the  monastic  establishments. 
These  establishments  had  been  injured,  noVFy  flilfea 
and  exactions, — for  oppression  of  this  kind  had  been 
terminated  hy  the  statutes  of  provisors,  —  but  because, 
except  at  rare  and  remote  intervals,  they  had  been  left 
to  themselves,  without  interference  and  without  sur- 
veillance. They  were  deprived  of  those  salutaiy 
checks  which  all  human  institutions  require  if  they  are 
i^mption  to  be  saved  from  sliding  into  corruption.  The 
ugioiu  religious  houses,  almost  without  exception, 
control.  were  not  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
bishops.  The  several  societies  acknowledged  obedience 
only  to  the  heads  of  their  order,  who  resided  abroad ; 
or  to  the  pope,  or  to  some  papal  delegate.  Thus  any 
regularly  conducted  visitation  was  all  but  impossible. 
The  foreign  superiors,  who  were  forbidden  by  statute 
to  receive  for  their  services  more  than  certain  limited 
and  reasonable  fees,  would  not  undertake  a  gratuitous 
labour ;.  and  th  3  visitations,  attempted  with  imperfect 
powers*  by  the  English  archbishops,  could  be  resisted 

1  The  English  archbishops  were  embarrassed  by  the  statutes  of  provisors 
n  applying  for  plenary  powers  to  Rome.  If  they  accepted  commissions 
they  accepted  them  at  their  peril,  and  were  compelled  to  caation  in  their 
-nanner  of  pnceeding. 
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saeoessfully  under  pleas  of  exemption  and  obedience 
to  the  roles  of  the  orders  J  Thus  the  abbeys  had  gone 
their  own  way,  careless  of  the  gathering  indignation 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  people,  and 
believing  that  m  their  position  they  held  a  sacred  shield 
which  would  protect  them  for  ever.  In  them,  contrMtia 

the  mona^ 

as  throughout  the  Catholic  system,  the  sad-  toiM  k*- 
ness  of  the  condition  into  which  they  had  amifttfit. 
£dlen  was  enhanced  by  the  contrast  between  the 
theory  and  the  degenerate  reality.  Or%inally,  and 
tor  many  hundred  years  after  theur  founda-  Th^^rigjnii 
tion,  the  regular  clei^  were  the  finest  body  *»'•»**<»• 
of  itt&fi"<!^'WhlQfa 'ffiahlLm  in  their  chequered  history 
caii^Bbast.  They  ITved  to  illustrate,  in  systematic  sim- 
plknty,  the  universal  law  of  sacrifice.  In  their  three 
chief  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  they 
surrendered  everything  which  makes  life  delightful. 
Their  business  on  earth  was  to  labour  and  to  pray :  to 
labour  for  other  men's  bodies,  to  pray  for  other  men's 
•ouls.  Wealth  flowed  in  upon  them ;  the  world,  in  its 
mstinctive  loyalty  to  greatness,  laid  its  lands  and  its 
possessions  at  their  feet ;  and  for  a  time  was  seen  the 
notable  spectacle  of  property  administered  as  a  trust, 
from  which  the  owners  reaped  no  benefit,  except  in* 
crease  of  toil.  The  genius  of  the  age  expended  its 
highest  efforts  to  provide  fitting  tabernacles  for  the 
divine  spirit  which  they  enshrined ;  and  alike  in  village 
and  city,  the  majestic  houses  of  the  Father  of  mankind 
and  his  especial  servants  towered  up  in  sovereign 
beauty,  symbols  of  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  church, 
and  of  the  moral  sublimit/  of  life  and  character  which 

1  97  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  88.  The  stttute  says  that  many  viiitatioDs  had 
toan  made  in  the  two  hoadred  yean  iiwimding  tha  RufttmatkiB,  \ni  had 
Sdled  wholly  of  BucvMa. 
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had  won  the  homage  and  the  admiration  of  ihe  Chris* 
tian  nations.  Ever  at  the  sacred  gates  sate  Mercy, 
pouring  out  relief  firom  a  never-fiBuling  store  to  the 
poor  and  the  suffering ;  ever  within  the  sacred  aisles 
the  voices  of  holj  men  were  pealing  heavenwards,  in 
intercession  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  and  influences  so 
blessed  were  thought  to  exhale  around  those  mysteri- 
ous precincts,  that  the  outcasts  of  society  —  the  debtor, 
the  felon,  and  the  outlaw  —  gathered  round  the  walls, 
as  the  sick  men  sought  the  shadow  of  the  apostle,  and 
lay  there  sheltered  from  the  avenging  hand  till  their 
sins  were  washed  frt>m  off  their  souls.  Through  the 
storms  of  war  and  conquest  the  abbeys  of  the  middle 
ages  floated,  like  the  ark  upon  the  waves  of  the  flood, 
inviolate  in  the  midst  of  violence,  through  the  awful 
reverence  which  surrounded  them. 
.  ThejpBl.qf  **  religion,"  ^  however,  had  died  out  of 

^~  nwiifcof^     it  for  many  generations  before  the  Reforma- 

kftitintiM  tion.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
toy.  Wycliffe  had   cried  that  the  rot^ag  trunk 

cumbered  the  ground,  and  should  be  cut  down.  It 
Had  not  been  cut  down  ;  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  years ;  and  now  it  was 
mdeed  plain  that  it  could  remain  no  longer.  The 
ooughs  were  bare,  the  stem  was  withered,  the  veins 
were  choked  with  corruption  ;  the  ancient  life-tree 
of  monasticism  would  blossom  and  bear  fruit  no  more. 
Faith  had  sunk  into  superstition ;  duty  had  died  into 
ioutine ;  and  the  monks,  whose  technical  discipline 
was  forgotten,  and  who  were  set  free  by  their  position 
from  the  discipline  of  ordinary  duty,  had  travelled 
swiftly  on  the  downhill  road  of  human  corruption. 

1  To  enttr  ^religion**  waa  tli*  titchnifl  •zpraatioii  fn  takinf  tht 
vowi. 
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Only  light  reference  will  be  made  in  this  place  to  the 
darker  scandals  by  which  the  abbeys  were  Th^daiiMr 
dislionoured.  Such  things  there  really  were,  to^mJoSIi 
to  an  extent  which  it  may  be  painful  to  be-  ^^^^ 
lieve,  but  which  evidence  too  abundantly  proves.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  bury  the  recollection  of  the  more 
odious  forms  of  human  depravity ;  and  so  soon  as  those 
who  condemn  the  Reformation  have  ceased  to  deny 
what  the  painfulness  of  the  subject  only  has  allowed 
to  remain  disputed,  the  sins  of  the  last  English  monks 
will  sleep  with  them  in  their  tombs.  Here,  in  spite 
of  such  denials,  the  most  offensive  pictures  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  left  in  the  shade ;  and  persons  who  wish  to 
gratiiy  their  curiosily,  or  satisfy  their  unbelief,  may 
consult  the  authorities  for  themselves.^  I  PouttMiud 
shall  confine  my  own  efforts  rather  to  the  ttvvAbunf 
explanation  of  liie  practical,  and,  in  the  highest  sense 
c(  the  word,  political  abuses,  which,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  told  most  weightily  on  the  serious  judgment 
of  the  age. 

The  abbeys,  then,  as  the  State  regarded  them,  ex- 
isted for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  occu-  tim  abbeys 
pants  for  the  time  being  were  themselves  tib«taMiuoi 
under  vows  of  poverty ;  they  might  appro-  ***•  ***** 
priate  to  their  personal  use  no  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  their  estates ;  they  were  to  labour  with  their  own 
hands,  and  administer  their  property  for  the  public 
advantage.     The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  lands,  when 

1  A  snmmaiy  of  the  conditioii  of  the  Religious  Houes,  in  the  Cotton 
Library,  Cleopatra,  E  4;  MS.  Let^rw  '^  ***fl  YuiJtffT*!  ^>^  ^®  "*™®  collec- 
tion ;  three  volumes  of  Uie  correspondence  of  RichaM  Layton  with  Crom- 
well, in  the  State  Paper  Office;  and  the  reports  of  the  Visitations  of  148S^ 
and  1511,  in  the  Heffitten  of  Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham.  For 
printed  authorities,  see  Sufpretiitm  of  (he  MomoMteriei^  published  by  thf 
Camden  Society;  Strrpe*s  MemoriaU,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix;  Fuller*!  Eccltm 
mtiical  Hitioni ;  and  Wilkins*t  OmeiKa,  Vol.  Til. 
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dieir  own  modest  requirements  had  bean  supplied, 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  learning, 
to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  hoapitalilyy  and  to  the  relief 
of  the  aged,  the  impotent,  and  the  helpless.  The  poj)- 
rnadaknt  ular  clamour  of  the  day  declared  that  these 
ivLtj.  duties  were  systematicallj  neglected;   that 


two*thirds,  at  least,  of  the  religious  bodies  abused  jfiic 
opportvuiitigB^unSifly  for  their  own  advantage  j;^  and 
this  at  a  time  wheii' the' obfi^fions  of  all  property 
were  defined  as  strictly  as  its  rights,  and  negligent  lay 
owners  were  promptly  corrected  by  the  State  when- 
ever occasion  required.  Thejgflnkfl»  iL-Kf^.j^lifi^^ed, 
litfidJn^  j^i^Uf^  keeping  vast  retinues  of  servants  to 
do  the  work  which  they  ought  to  have  done  them- 
Illegal  diTi*.  selves.^  They  were  accused  of  sliaring  divi- 
loaoTpzofita.  (jends  by  mutual  connivance,  although  they 
were  forbidden  by  their  rule  to  possess  any  private 
property  whatever,  and  of  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try in  the  disguise  of  laymen  in  pursuit  of  forbidden 
indulgences.^  They  were  bound  by  their  statutes  to 
keep  their  houses  full,  and  if  their  means  were  en- 
larged, to  increase  their  numbers  ;  they  were  supposed 
to  have  allowed  their  complement  to  &I1  to  half,  and 
sometimes  to  a  third,  of  the  original  foqndation,  fraud- 
Jentiy  reserving  the  enlarged  profits  to  themselves. 
«ishoii«t«d-  It  was  thought,  too,  that  they  had  racked 
ytiM  lands,  their  estates ;  that  having  a  life-interest  only, 
riey  had  encumbered  them  with  debts,  mortgages, 
.  nd  fines ;  that  in  some  cases  they  had  wholly  alien- 
.  ted  l&nds,  of  which  they  had  less  right  to  dispose 

^  At  Tewkesbury,  where  there  wm  an  abbot  and  thirty-two  monks,  I 
find  payment  made  to  a  hundred  and  forty-four  eenranta  in  livery,  whe 
^i^i'e  wholly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  abbey.  —  Particulars  relating  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  section  5:  Bumet*s  Oblleckmea,  pw  8S 

t  See  the  Diiections  to  the  Visitors:  Burners  OollecUtnea,  p.  74. 
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than  a  modem  rector  of  his  glebe.^    In  the  meantiioQ, 
it  was  said  that  the  poor  were  not  fed,  that  s^^^toi 
hospitality  was  neglected,  that  the  buildings  ^\^^' 
and  houses  were  falling  to  waste,  that  fraud   "*  '*®"' 
and  Simony  prevailed  among  them  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  that  the  abbots  sold  the  presen-  gi^^^  .^ 
tations  to  the  benefices  which  were  in  their  v^^^oj. 
gifl,  or  dishonestly  retained  the  cures  of  souls  in  their 
own  hands,  careless  whether  the  duties  of  the  parishes 
could  or  could  not  be  discharged;  and  that,  finally, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  monks  themselves  were  ignc 
rant,  self-indulgent,  profligate,  worthless,  dissolute. 

These,  in  addition  to  the  heavier  accusations,  were 
the  charges  which  the  popul^  voice  h^d  for  more  than 
a  century  brought  again^  the'monasteries,  which  had 
led  Wycliffe  to  denounce  their  existence  as  intolerably, 
the  House  of  Commons  to  petition  Henry  IV.  for  the 
secularization  of  their  property,  and  Henry  V.  to  ap- 
pease the  outcry,  by  the  suppression  of  more  ^  huaiiiwi 
than  a  hundred,  as  an  ineffectual  warning  to  ^SSi'by 
the  rest.2  At  length,  in  the  year  1489,  at  ^^  ^• 
the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Morton,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  commission  was  issued  by  Innocent 
yill.  for  a  general  investigation  throughout  England 
mto  the  behaviour  of  the  regular  clergy.  The  pope 
said  that  he  had  heard,  from  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
that  abbots  and  monks  in  many  places  were  systeu.* 
atically  faithless  to  their  vows;  he  conferred  on  th<» 
archbishop  a  special  power  of  visitation,  and  ywuttm^ 
directed  him  to  admonish,  to  correct,  to  pun-  ^*^ 

1  See,  for  insUoee,  Svppremon  of  th^  Monasteriei^  p.  86. 

s  "  In  a  parliament  held  at  Leicester,  in  1414,  the  priories  alien  io  Eng- 
land were  given  to  the  king;  all  their  possessions  to  remain  to  the  cinn 
tnd  to  his  heirs  for  erer.  And  these  prieries  were  sappresaed,  to  the  ana 
ber  of  moTf  than  a  hundred  hqnaea.**  —  Stow*8  ChromcUf  p.  846. 

VOL.  n.  96 
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ish,  as  might  seem  to  him  to  be  desirable.^  On  the 
receipt  of  these  instmctions,  Morton  addressed  the  fol- 
lo^dng  letter  to  the  superior  of  an  abbey  within  a  few 
miles  of  London,  —  a  peer  of  the  realm,  living  in  the 
fidl  glare  of  notoriety,  —  a  person  whose  offences,  such 
as  they  were,  had  been  committed  openly,  palpably, 
and  conspicuously  in  the  fiice  of  the  world  :  — 

^^  John,  by  Divine  permission.  Archbishop  of  Can« 
AsvhMifam  terbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  Legate  of 
iiMAbb^ar  the  Apostolic  See,  to  William,  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  greeting. 

**  We  have  received  certain  letters  under  lead,  the 
copies  whereof  we  herewith  send  you,  from  our  most 
holy  Lord  and  Father  in  Christ,  Innocent,  by  Divine 
Providence  Pope,  the  eighth  of  that  name.  We  there- 
fore, John,  the  archbishop,  the  visitor,  reformer,  in- 
quisitor, and  judge  therein  mentioned,  in  reverence 
for  the  Apostolic  See,  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the 
burden  of  enforcing  the  said  commission;  and  have 
determined  that  we  will  proceed  by,  and  according  to, 
the  full  force,  tenour,  and  effect  of  the  same. 

^^  And  it  has  come  to  our  ears,  being  at  once  publicly 
notorious  and  brought  before  us  upon  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  worthy  of  credit,  that  you,  the  abbot 
aforementioned,  have  been  of  long  time  noted  and  dif- 
&med,  and  do  yet  continue  so  noted,  of  Simony,  of 
usury,  of  dilapidation  and  waste  of  the  goods,  reve* 
nues,  and  possessions  of  the  said  monastery,  and  of 
certain  other  enormous  crimes  and  excesses  hereafter 
written.  In  the  rule,  custody,  and  administration  of  the 
goods,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  said  monastery, 
you  are  so  remiss,  so  negligent,  so  prodigal,  that 
whereas  the  said  monastery  was  of  old  times  founded 

1  Tlie  eommiasioa  Ii  to  Mortoa'i  JUffUier,  MS.,  Lambeth  Libniy. 
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ftnd  endowed  bj  the  pious  devotion  of  illustnoar 
princes  of  fkmous  memory,  heretofore  kings  of  this 
land,  the  most  noble  progenitors  of  our  most  serene 
Lord  and  King  that  now  is,  in  order  that  true  religion 
might  flourish  there,  that  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
in  whose  honour  and  glory  it  was  instituted,  might  b^ 
duly  celebrated  there ; 

**  And  whereas,  in  days  heretofore  the  regular  ob* 
■ervance  of  the  said  rule  was  greatly  regarded,  and 
hospitality  was  diligently  kept ; 

^*  Nevertheless,  for  no  little  time,  during  which  yon 
have  presided  in  the  same  monastery,  you  and  i^i^g^^ni^ 
certain  of  your  fellow  monks  and  brethren  JiJfth?*^ 
(whose  blood,  it  is  feared,  through  your  neg-  "^"'^ 
lect,  a  severe  Judge  will  require  at  your  hand)  have 
relaxed  the  measure  and  form  of  religious  life ;  you 
have  laid  aside  the  pleasant  yoke  of  contemplation,  and 
all  regular  observances ;  hospitality,  alms,  and  those 
other  offices  of  piety  which  of  old  time  were  exercised 
and  ministered  therein  have  decreased,  and  by  your 
iaults.  your  carelessness,  your  neglect  and  deed,  do  daily 
decrease  more  and  more,  and  cease  to  be  regarded  ^ 
the  pious  vows  of  the  founders  are  defrauded  of  their 
just  intent ;  the  antient  rule  of  your  order  is  deserted ; 
and  not  a  few  of  your  fellow  monks  and  brethren,  as 
we  most  deeply  grieve  to  learn,  giving  themselves  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  laying  aside  the  fear  of  God,  do 
lead  only  a  life  of  lasciviousness  —  nay,  as  is  horriMe 
to  relate,  be  not  afraid  to  defile  the  holy  places,  even 
the  very  churches  of  God,  by  infamous  intercourse  with 
nuns. 

*^  Ton  yourself,  moreover,  among  other  grave  enor* 
mities  and  abominable  crimes  whereof  you  are  guilty, 
•nd  for  which  you  are  noted  and  diffiimed,  have,  in  ih» 
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first  place,  admitted  a  certain  married  woman,  named 
Blena  Germjn,  who  has  separated  herself  without  jnst 
cause  from  her  husband,  and  for  some  time  past  has 
lived  in  adultery  with  another  man,  to  be  a  nun  or 
sister  in  the  house  or  Priory  of  Bray,  lying,  as  yon 
pretend,  within  your  jurisdiction.  Ton  have  next 
appointed  the  same  woman  to  be  prioress  of  the  said 
house,  notwithstanding  that  her  said  husband  was  liv- 
ing at  the  time,  and  is  still  alive.  And  finally.  Father 
Thomas  Sudbury,  one  of  your  brother  monks,  publicly, 
notoriously,  and  without  interference  or  punishment 
fix>m  you,  has  associated,  and  still  associates,  with  this 
woman  as  an  adulterer  with  his  harlot. 

"  Moreover,  divers  other  of  your  brethren  and  fellow 
monks  have  resorted,  and  do  resort,  continually  to  her 
and   other  women  at  the  same  place,  as  to  a  public 
brothel  or  receiving  house,  and  have  received  no  cor 
rection  therefor. 

"  Nor  is  Bray  the  only  house  into  which  you  have 
introduced  disorder.  At  the  nunnery  of  Sapwell, 
which  you  also  contend  to  be  under  your  jurisdiction, 
you  change  the  prioresses  and  superiors  again  and 
again  at  your  own  will  and  caprice.  Here,  as  well  as 
at  Bray,  you  depose  those  who  are  good  and  religious ; 
you  promote  to  the  highest  dignities  the  wortliless  and 
the  vicious.  The  duties  of  the  order  are  cast  aside  ; 
virtue  is  neglected  ;  and  by  these  means  so  much  cost 
and  extravagance  has  been  caused,  that  to  provide 
means  for  your  indulgence  you  have  introduced  certain 
of  your  brethren  to  preside  in  tlieir  houses  under  the 
name  of  guardians,  when  in  fact  they  are  no  guardians, 
but  thieves  and  notorious  villains ;  and  with  their  help 
you  have  caused  and  permitted  the  goods  of  the  same 
priories  to  be  dispensod,  or  to  speak  more  truly  to  be 
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dissipated,  in  the  above«<lescribed  oonuptions  and  other 
enormous  and  accursed  offences.  Those  places  once 
religious  are  rendered  and  reputed  as  it  were  piy>fane 
and  impious;  and  by  your  own  and  your  creature$' 
conduct  are  so  impovenshed  as  to  be  reduced  to  the 
yei^  of  ruin.  ♦ 

**  In  like  manner,  also,  you  have  dealt  with  certain 
other  cells  of  monks,  which  you  say  are  subject  to  you, 
even  within  the  monastery  of  the  glorious  proto-martyr, 
Alban  himself.  Ton  have  dilapidated  the  common 
proper^ ;  you  have  made  away  with  the  jewels ;  the 
copses,  the  woods,  the  underwood,  almost  all  the  oaks 
and  other  forest  trees^  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
marb  and  more,  you  have  made  to  be  cut  down  with- 
out distinction,  and  they  have  by  you  been  sold  and 
alienated.  The  brethren  of  the  abbey,  some  of  whom, 
as  is  reported,  are  given  over  to  all  the  evil  things  cf  tiie 
world,  neglect  the  service  of  God  altogether.  They 
live  wi^  harlots  and  mistresses  publicly*  and  continu*' 
ously,  within  the  precinctB  of  the  monastery  and  with^ 
out.  Some  of  them,  who  are  covetous  of  honour  and 
promotion,  and  desirous  therefore  of  pleasing  your 
cupidity,  have  stolen  and  made  away  with  the  chslicetf 
and  other  jewels  of  die  chunsh.  They  have  even' 
sacrilegiously  extracted-  the  precious  stones  from  ther 
very  shrine  of  St.  Alban ;  and  you  have  not  punished 
these  men,  but  have  rather  knowingly  supported  and 
maintained  them.  If  any  of  your  bi^threti  be  living 
justly  and  religiously^  if  'any  be  wise  and  virtdouSy 
these  you  straightway  dep^ss  and  hold  in  hatred.  .  •  r 
jL  on  .... 

But  this  overwhelming  document  need  not  be  tran-> 
scribed  further.  It  pursues  its  way  tlnrough  mire  and 
61th  to  its  most  lame  and  impotent  oonclusion.     The 
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abbot  \ia8  not  deposed*;  he  was  invited  merely  to  re- 
consider his  conduct,  and,  if  possible,  amend  it. 

Offences  similar  in  kind  and  scarcely  less  gross 
<^  nerg^exposgd  at  Waltham,  at  St  Andrew's,  North- 
ampton,  at  "^ais,  and  at  other  places.^  Again,  a 
reprimand  was  considered  to  be  an  adequate  punish- 
ment. 

Evils  so  deep  and  so  abominable  would  not  yield  to 
languid  treatment;  the  visitation  had  been  fiseble  in 
its  execution  and  limited  in  extent.  In  1611  a  second 
TWteikmor  ^^  attempted  by  Archbishop  Warham.' 
wmmuS  '^^^'^  inquiry  was  more  partial  than  the  first, 
^^'  yet  similar  practices  were  brought  to  light : 

women  introduced  to  religious  houses;  nuns  and  ab- 
besses accusing  one  another  of  incontinency  ;  the  alms 
collected  in  the  chapels  squandered  by  the  monks  in 
licentiousness.  Once  more,  no  cure  was  attempted 
beyond  a  paternal  admonition.^  A  third  effort  was 
made  by  Wolsey  twelve  years  later :  again  exposure 
followed,  and  again  no  remedy  was  found. 

If  the  condition  of  the  abbeys  had  appeared  intoler- 
able before  investigation,  still  less  could  it  be  endured 
when  the  justice  of  the  accusations  against  them  had 
been  ascertained.  But  the  church  was  unequal  to  the 
work  of  self-reformation.  Parliament  alone  could  de« 
dde  on  the  measures  which  the  emergency  made  neces* 
sary ;  and  preparatory  to  legislation,  the  true  circum- 
stances and  present  character  of  the  religious  bodies 
throughout  the  whole  country  were  to  be  ascertained 
accurately  and  completely. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1585,  directly  after 

1  Morton*!  JUffUler,  MS.,  Umbeth. 
s  WarliMii*!  JUgiiter,  MS.,  Ltmbeth. 
•Drfd. 
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Sir  Thomas  More's  execation,  'Cromwell,  now  ^^  rice- 
gerent  of  the  king  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  UBwortc 
jurisdiction  within  the  realm/'  ^  issued  a  com-  ^rTjlSSii 
missioc  for  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  ^*^****o'»- 
houses,  the  universities,  and  other  spiritual  corpora- 
tions. The  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
were  Doctors  Legh,  Leyton,  and  Ap  Rice,  ecclesiasti- 
cal lawyers  in  holy  orders,  with  various  subordinates. 
Legh  and  Leyton,  the  two  principal  commis-  character  or 

.  "^  ,  .        1.1     1       the  ciBminiB- 

sioners,  were  young,  impetuous  mdn,  likely  iioDen. 
to  execute  their  work  rather  thoroughly  than  delicately ; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  surviving  evidence,  they  were  as 
upright  and  plain-dealing  as  they  were  assuredly  able 
and  efficient.  It  is  pretended  by  some  writers  that 
the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  with  a  preconceived  pur- 
pose of  spoliation ;  that  the  duty  of  the  visitors  was 
rather  to  defame  roundly  than  to  report  truly;  and 
that  the  object  of  the  commission  was  merely  to  justify 
an  act  of  appropriation  which  had  been  already  deter- 
mined. The  commission  of  Pope  Innocent,  with  the 
previous  inquiries,  puts  to  silence  so  gratuitous  a  sup- 
position ;  while  it  is  certain  that  antecedent  to  the 
presentation  of  the  report,  an  extensive  measure  of 
suppression  was  not  so  much  as  contemplated,  rintintmi. 
The  directions  to  the  visitors,'  the  injunctions  crown  tort- 
which  they  were  to  carry  with  them  to  the  to  destroy, 
various  houses,  the  private  letters  to  the  superiors, 
which  were  written  by  the  king  and  by  Cromwell,* 
show  plainly  that  the  first  object  was  to  reform  and  not 
to  destroy ;  and  it  was  only  when  reformation  was 
fimnd  to  be  conclusively  hopeless,  that  the  harder  al- 

• 

1  S«e  Injnnctioiis  to  the  Ckrgj:  Foxe,  Vol.  Y.  p.  1S5. 

•  Burnet*!  OoUeetamea,  p.  74 

•  Stiype*!  EcduiatHcal  Mtmonak,  ToL  I.,  Appendix,  p.  Hi. 
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ternative  was  resolved  upon.  The  report  itself  is  no 
longer  extant.  Bonner  was  directed  by  Queen  Miury 
to  destroy  all  discoverable  copies  of  it,  and  his  work 
was  &taUj  well  executed.  We  are  able,  however,  to 
replace  its  contents  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  despatches 
of  the  commissioners. 

Their  discretionary  powers  were  unusually  large,  as 
nMeommiB-  appears  from  the  first  act  with  which  the 
•ainhibittoa  yisitors  commonccd  operations.  On  their 
Mthopi.  own  responsibility,  they  issued  an  inhibition 
against  the  bishops,  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any 
portion  of  their  jurisdiction  while  the  visitation  was  in 
progress.  The  sees  themselves  were  to  be  inspected ; 
and  they  desired  to  make  the  ground  clear  before  they 
moved.  When  the  amazed  bishops  exclaimed  against 
so  unheard-of  an  innovation,  Doctor  Legh  justified 
the  order  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  to  compel  the 
prelates  to  know  and  feel  their  new  position ;  and  in 
the  fact  of  their  suspension  by  a  royal  commission, 
to  "  agnize "  the  king  as  the  source  of  episcopal  au- 
thority.^ 

Truly  it  was  an  altered  world  since  the  bishops 
And  com-  ^cnt  iu  their  answer  to  the  complaints  of 
Vto^S^  the  House  of  Commons.  The  visitors,  in 
^^'^'  this  haughty  style,  having  established  their 
powers,  began  work  with  the  university  of  Oxford. 
Their  time  was  short,  for  parliament  was  to  meet  early 
in  the  spring,  when  their  report  was  to  be  submitted 
to  it ;  and  their  business  meanwhile  was  not  only  to 
observe  and  inquire,  but  any  reforms  which  were 
plainly  useflil  and  good,  they  were  themselves  to 
execute.     They  had  no  time  for  hesitation,  therefore ; 

>  Legh  to  CromweU,  Sept  24th:  Stiype*!  EednUuHUal  Mem^riah,  Vtl 
I.,  Appendix,  p.  ^16.  —Cothn.  M8.  Cl«oi«tra,  E  4,  Ibl.  506 
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and  thej  laid  their  hands  to  the  task  before  them  with 
a  promptitude  at  which  we  can  only  wonder.  The 
heads  of  houses,  as  may  be  supposed,  saw  little  around 
them  which  was  in  need  of  reform.  A  few  condiuonor 
students  of  high  genius  and  high  purposes  iity. 
had  been  introduced  into  the  university,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Wolsey ;  and  these  had  been  assiduously 
exiled  or  imprisoned.  All  suspected  books  had  been 
hunted  out.  There'  had  been  fagot  processions  in 
High-street,  and  bonfires  of  New  Testaments  Bflbrtoafti» 
at  Carfax.  The  daily  chapels,  we  suppose,  houms. 
had  gone  forward  as  usual,  and  the  drowsy  lectures  on 
the  Schoolmen  ;  while  "  towardly  young  men  "  who 
were  venturing  stealthily  into  the  perilous  heresy  of 
Greek,  were  eyed  askance  by  the  authorities,  and 
taught  to  tremble  at  their  temerity.  All  this  we 
might  have  looked  for ;  and  among  the  authorities 
themselves,  also,  the  world  went  forward  in  a  very 
natural  manner.  There  was  comfortable  liv-  Pwiahcieigy 
inrr  in  the  collects ;  so  comfortable,  that  many  ooueges  an- 
of  the  country  clergy  preferred  Oxford  and  ^^^ 
Cambridge  to  the  monotony  of  their  parishes,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  clause  in  a  late  act  of  parliament,  which 
recognised  a  residence  at  either  of  the  universities  as 
an  excuse  for  absence  from  tedious  duties.  **  Divers 
and  many  persons,"  it  was  found,  *^  beneficed  witih 
cure  of  souls,  and  being  not  apt  to  study  by  reason  of 
their  age  or  otherwise,  ne  never  intending  before  the 
making  of  the  said  act  to  travel  in  study,  but  rather 
minding  their  own  ease  and  pleasure,  colourably  to 
defraud  the  same  good  statute,  did  daily  and  commonly 
resort  to  the  said  universities,  where,  under  pretence 
of  study,  they  continued  and  abode,  living  dissolutely ; 
nothing  profiting  themselves  in  learning,  but  consumed 
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fche  time  in  idleness  and  pastimes  and  insolent  pleasures, 
giving  occasion  and  evil  example  thereby  to  the  young 
men  and  students  within  the  universities,  and  occupy- 
ing such  rooms  and  commodities  as  were  instituted  for 
the  maintenance  and  relief  of  poor  scholars."  ^  These 
persons  were  not  driven  away  by  the  heads  of  houses 
as  the  Christian  Brothers  had  been ;  they  were  wel- 
comed rather  as  pleasant  companions.  In  comfortable 
conservatism  they  had  no  tendencies  to  heresy,  but 
only  to  a  reasonable  indulgence  of  their  five  bodily 
senses.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  visitors  found  Oxford 
a  pleasant  place,  and  cruelly  they  marred  the  enjoy- 
ments of  it.  Like  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  they  dropt 
Th«  disturb-  down  into  its  quiet  precincts.  Heedless  of 
andqaiet.  rights  of  fcllows  and  foundcrs'  bequests,  of 
sleepy  dignities  and  established  indolences,  they  re- 
established long  dormant  lectures  in  the  colleges.  In 
B«TointioD  a  few  little  days  (for  so  long  only  they  re- 
oTttodifls.  inained)  they  poured  new  life  into  education. 
ITiey  founded  fresh  professorships  —  professorships  of 
Polite  Latin,  professorships  of  Philosophy,  Divinity, 
Canon  Law,  Natural  Sciences  —  above  all  of  the 
dreaded  Greek ;  confiscating  funds  to  support  them. 
For  the  old  threadbare  text-books,  some  real  teaching 
was  swiftly  substituted.  The  idle  residents  were  noted 
down,  soon  to  be  sent  home  by  parliament  to  their 
benefice?,  under  pain  of  being  compelled,  like  all  other 
students,  to  attend  lectures,  and,  in  their  proper  per- 
sons, '^keep  sophisms,  problems,  disputations,  and  all 
other  exercises  of  learning."  * 

The  discipline  was   not  neglected:  "we  have  en- 
joined the  religious  students,"*  Leyton  wrote  to  Crcra- 

I  »  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  18.  >  Ibid. 

^  That  is,  the  ezhiUtioiien  sent  up  to  the  oniyenity  from  the  moDMteite 
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wen,  **that  none  of  them,  for  no  manner  of  cause,  shaO 
come  within  any  tavern,  inn,  or  alehouse,  or  R^voiutfon 
any  other  house,  whatsoever  it  be,  within  the  ®'  d^^*p"»» 
town  and  suburbs.  [Each  offender]  once  so  taken, 
to  be  sent  home  to  his  cloyster.  Without  doubt,  this 
act  is  greatly  lamented  of  all  honest  women  of  the 
town ;  and  especially  of  their  laundresses,  that  may 
not  now  once  enter  within  the  gates,  much  less 
within  the  chambers,  whereunto  they  were  right  weU 
accustomed.  I  doubt  not,  but  for  this  thing,  only  the 
honest  matrons  will  sue  to  you  for  redress."  *  These 
were  sharp  measures  ;  we  lose  our  breath  at  their  ra- 
pidity and  violence.  The  saddest  vicissitude  was  that 
which  befell  the  famous  Duns  —  Duns  Scotus,  Memomw* 

finte  of  DuBt 

the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  construct-  scotiu. 
or  of  the  memoria  technica  of  ignorance,  the  ancient 
text-book  of  d  priori  knowledge,  established  for  cen- 
turies the  supreme  despot  in  the  Oxford  lecture-rooms. 
**  We  have  set  Duns  in  Bocardo,"  says  Leyton.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  his  high  estate,  and  from  being 
lord  of  the  Oxford  intellect,  was  ^^made  the  common 
servant  of  all  men ;  "  condemned  by  official  sentence 
to  the  lowest  degradation  to  which  book  can  be  sub- 
mitted.^ Some  copies  escaped  this  worst  fate ;  but 
for  changed  uses  thenceforward.  The  second  occasioti 
on  which  the  visitors  came  to  New  College,  they 
^^  found  the  great  Quadrant  Court  full  of  the  leaves  of 
Duns,  the  wind  blowing  them  into  every  comer ;  and 
one  Mr.  Greenfield,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire, 
gathering  up  part  of  the  same  book  leaves,  as  he  said, 
to  make  him  sewers  or  blawnsheres,  to  keep  the  deer 

^  Stiype,  Memoriali,  Vol.  1.  p.  888.    Lejton  to  Cromv«U '  AfyrcMtfii 
if  ike  McmatUirUi^  p.  71,  etMq. 
•  Id<inodiiiabooaliiTkQ,l4jtottwiitM:  Diid. 
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within  his  wood,  thereby  to  have  the  better  crj  with 
his  hounds."  ^ 

To  such  base  uses  all  things  return  at  last;  dust 
unto  dust,  when  the  life  has  died  out  of  them,  and 
the  living  world  needs  their  companionship  no  longer. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  the  visitors  spread  over  £ng- 
fgfignmoi  land,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  We  trace 
*•  '*^***»  Legh  in  rapid  progress  through  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  Lincoln,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 
land ;  Leyton  through  Middlesex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants, 
Somersetshire,  and  Devon.  They  appeared  at  monas- 
tery after  monastery,  with  prompt,  decisive  questions ; 
and  if  the  truth  was  concealed,  with  expedients  for 
discovering  it,  in  which  practice  soon  made  them  skil- 
Uniformi*.!  ^^'  -^Jl  but  everywhere  the  result  was  the 
•r  rejwxit.  same.  At  intervals  a  light  breaks  through, 
and  symptoms  appear  of  some  eiforts  aft^r  decency ;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  the  smaller  houses,  the  previous 
results  were  repeated,  the  popular  suspicions  were  more 
than  confirmed.  Wolsey,  when  writing  to  the  pope 
of  his  intended  reformation,  had  spoken  of  the  animus 
Th.«.,m«.  improbue,  and  the  frightful  symptoms  which 
^''V'^*'*^'  existed  of  it.  He  was  accused,  in  his  at- 
tempted impeachment,  of  having  defamed  the  character 
of  the  English  clergy.  Yet  Wolsey  had  written  no 
more  than  the  truth,  as  was  too  plainly  discovered.  1 
do  not  know  what  to  say  on  thb  matter,  or  what  to 
leave  unsaid.  If  I  am  to  relate  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  I  should  relate  also  why  they  were  sup- 
pressed. If  I  were  to  teU  the  truth,  I  should  have 
first  to  warn  all  modest  eyes  to  close  the  book,  and 
read  no  fbrther.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  if  I  in- 
troduce a  few  superficial  stories,  suggestive  rather  than 

1  L^jton  to  Cromwell:  AfprtMMii  of  the  Onatliriu,  p.  Tl,  ct ttq. 
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iDiutratiye  of  the  dark  natter  which  remainB  in  the 
shade. 

I  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the  monastery  of 
Sion.     It  was  the  scene  of  the  Nun  of  Kent's  biobiiobm 
intrigues.   It  furnished  more  than  one  martyr  '^' 
for  the  Catholic  cause  ;  and  the  order  was  Carthusian 
—  one  of  the  strictest  in  England.     There  were  two 
houses  attached  to  the  same  establishment  —  one  of 
monks,  another  of  nuns.    The  confessors  of  the  women 
were  chosen  from  the  friars,  and  they  were  found  tc 
have  abused  their  opportunities  in  the  most  infamous 
manner.     With  a  hateful  mixture  of  sensuality  and 
superstition,  the  offence  and  the  absolution  went  hand* 
in-hand.     One  of  these  confessors,  so  zealous  timooia* 
for  the  pope  that  he  professed  himself  ready  Slfr^^^ 
to  die  for  the  Roman  cause,  was  in  the  habit  '^ 
of  using  language  so  filthy  to  his  penitents,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  ^^  sequester  him  from  hearing  ladies'  con- 
fessions."    The   nuns  petitioned  the  visitors,  on  the 
exposure  of  the  seduction  of  a  sister,  that  he  and  his 
companion  might  come  to  them  no  more  ;  and  the  friar 
was  told  that  his  abominable   conduct  might   be  the 
occasion  that  ^^  shrift  should  be  laid  down  in  England."  ^ 

This  is  one  instance  of  an  evil  found  fatally  prev- 
alent. 

Again,  the  clergy  were  suspected  of  obtaining  dis- 
pensations  from    their    superiors    indulging  Foiled  u- 


thom  in  a  breach  of  their  vows.     The  laxity  ptosigMj. 
of  the   church  courts   in  dealing  with  clerical  delin- 
quents had  perhaps  given  rise  to  this  belief;  but  the 

1  Leytm  to  Cromwell:  Bupprutum  of  the  MonoiterieSf^  4S.  Let  It 
not  be  thoagfat  that  the  pepil  party  were  wone  than  the  other.  The  lec- 
•nd  eonfessor,  if  anything  the  more  profligate  of  the  two,  gave  his  m^ 
vicee  to  the  Idng. 
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accnsation  was  confirmed  by  a  cUscovery  at  Maiden 
Bradley,  in  Wiltshire.  The  prior  of.  this  honso  had  a 
family  of  illegitimate  children,  whom  he  brought  up 
and  provided  for  in  a  very  comfortable  manner ;  ^  and 
the  visitoi^  wrote  that  *^  ike  pape^  considerifng  Mb  fror 
gility"  had  granted  him  a  licence  in  this  little  matter ; 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  **  a  good  writing  sub  plumbo^  to 
discharge  his  conscience/'  I  do  not  easily  believe  that 
antihentie  dispensations  of  such  a  kind  were  obtained 
from  Rome,  or  were  obtainable  from  it ;  but  of  forged 
dispensations,  invented  by  reverend  offenders  or  fraud- 
ulently issued  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to 
keep  appearances  smooth,  there  were  probably  enough, 
and  too  many.' 

The  more  ordinary  experiences  of  the  commissioners 
vwt  to         may  be  described  by  Leyton  himself,  in  an 

langden  Ab-  "^  .  -^  .... 

bey,  Oct.  22.  account  which  he  wrote  of  his  visit  to  Lang- 
den  Abbey,  near  Dover.  The  style  is  graphic,  and 
the  picture  of  the  scene  one  of  the  most  complete 
which  remains.     The  letter  is  to  Cromwell. 

'^Please  it  your  goodness  to  understand  that  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  of  October,  I  rode  back  with  speed 
to  take  an  inventory  of  Folkstone,  and  from  thence  I 
went  to  Langden.  Whereat  immediately  descending 
from  my  horse,  I  sent  Bartlett,  your  servant,  with  all 
my  servants,  to  circumspect  the  abbey,  and  surely  to 
keep  all  back-doors  and  starting-holes.     I  myself  went 

1  Tho  prior  U  an  holy  man,  and  halh  bat  tix  children;  and  but  one 
4anghter  married  yet  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery.  His  sons  be  tall  men, 
waiting  upon  him.  —  Leyton  to  Cromwell :  Supprettion  of  the  Monaglerit^ 
p.  58. 

3  i  leave  this  passage  as  it  stands.  The  acquittal  of  the  papal  courts  of 
■ctual  complicity  becomes,  however,  increasingly  difficult  to  me.  I  dis- 
eovered  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Rolls  House  a  list  of  eighteen  clergy  and 
kymen  in  one  diocese  who  had,  or  professed  to  have  lispensatioDS  to  katf 
aonenbines.  —  Note  to  Second  Edition. 
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■lone  to  the  abbot's  lodging,  joining  upon  tlie  fields  and 
wood,  even  like  a  cony  clapper,  full  of  starting-holes. 
[I  was]  a  good  space  knocking  at  the  abbot's  door; 
nee  vox  nee  senavs  apparuit,  saving  the  abbot's  little 
dog  that  within  his  door  fast  locked  bayed  and  barked. 
I  found  a  short  poleaxe  standing  behind  the  door,  and. 
with  it  I  dashed  the  abbot's  door  in  pieces,  ictu  oculi^ 
and  set  one  of  my  men  to  keep  that  door ;  and  about 
the  house  I  go,  with  that  poleaxe  in  my  hand,  ne  forte^ 
for  the  abbot  is  a  dangerous  desperate  knave,  and  a 
hardy.  But  for  a  conclusion,  his  gentlewoman  bestirred 
her  stumps  towards  her  starting-holes  ;  and  then  Bart- 
lett,  watching  the  pursuit,  took  the  tender  damoisel ;  and, 
after  I  had  examined  her,  [brought  her]  to  Dover  to 
the  mayor,  to  set  her  in  some  cage  or  prison  for  eight 
days  ;  and  I  brought  holy  &ther  abbot  to  Canterbury, 
and  here  in  Christchurch  I  will  leave  him  in  prison. 
In  this  sudden  doing  ex  tempore^  to  circumspect  the 
house,  and  to  search,  your  servant  John  Antony's  men 
marvelled  what  fellow  I  was,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
abbey,  for  I  was  unknown  there  of  all  men.  I  found 
her  apparel  in  the  abbot's  coflFer.  To  tell  you  all  this 
comedy  (but  for  the  abbot  a  tragedy),  it  were  too 
long.  Now  it  shall  appear  to  gentlemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  other  the  commons,  that  ye  shall  not  deprive 
or  visit,  but  upon  substantial  grounds.  The  rest  of  all 
this  knavery  I  shall  defer  till  my  coming  unto  yon, 
which  shall  be  with  as  much  speed  as  I  can  possible."  ^ 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Leyton  went  north  to 
join  Legh ;  and  together  they  visited  a  nun-  Octob«. 
nery  at  Lichfield.  The  religious  orders  were  ucSeS. 
Dound  by  oaths  similar  to  those  which  have  recently 
created  dilHculty  in  Oxford.      They  were  sworn  to 

^  Ltrton  to  Cromwell:  Qufprtmom  qf  ik€  Momuttrieit  pp,  75, 76. 
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divulge  nothing  which  might  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  houses.  The  superior  at  Lichfield  availed  herself 
of  this  plea.  When  questioned  as  to  the  state  of  the 
convent,  she  and  the  sisterhood  refused  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  disorder,  or  any  irregularity,  wiiich 
could  give  occasion  for  inquiry.  Her  assertions  were 
not  implicitly  credited  ;  the  inspection  proceeded,  and 
Two  of  th«  **  length  two  of  the  sisters  were  discovered 
iSS^  to  be  «  not  barren  "  ;  a  priest  in  one  instance 
^•"^•"  having  been  the  occasion  of  the  misfortune, 
and  a  serving-man  in  the  other.  No  confession  could 
be  obtained  either  from  the  offenders  themsehes,  or 
from  the  society.  The  secret  was  betrayed  by  an 
"  old  beldame  "  ;  "  and  when,"  says  Leyton,  "  I  ob- 
jected against  the  prioresses,  that  if  they  could  not 
show  me  a  cause  reasonable  of  their  concealment,  I 
must  needs,  and  would,  punish  them  for  their  manifest 
perjury,  —  their  answer  was,  that  they  were  bound  by 
their  religion  never  to  confess  the  secret  faults  done 
amongst  them,  but  only  to  a  visitor  of  their  own  relig- 
ion, and  to  that  they  were  sworn,  every  one  of  them, 
on  their  first  admission."  i 

A  little  later  the  commisstoners  were  at  Fountains 
Abboj  of  Abbey ;  and  tourists,  who  in  their  day- 
roontains.  (Jreams  among  those  fair  ruins  are  inclined 
to  complain  of  the  sacrilege  which  wasted  the  houses 
of  prayer,  may  study  with  advantage  the  following 
account  of  that  house  in  the  year  which  preceded  its 
dissolution.  The  outward  beautiful  ruin  was  but  the 
symbol  and  consequence  of  a  moral  ruin  not  so  beauti- 
ful. •'  The  Abbot  of  Fountains,"  we  read  in  a  joint 
letter  of  Legh  and  Leyton,  had  "  greatly  dilapidated 
his  house,  [and]  wasted  the  woods,  notoriously  keeping 

1  Leyton  to  Cromwell :  Suffpretgiim  of  the  Monasteriei^  p.  91. 
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BIX  women.     [He  is]  de&med  here/'  they  say,  **  a  isio 

pojndo^  c.ie  day  denying  these  articles,  with  many 
more,  the  next  day  confessing  the  same,  thns  mani- 
festly incurring  perjury."  Six  days  before  the  visitors* 
access  to  his  monastery  *^  be  committed  theft  ^1^^^  ,^n^ 
and  sacrilege,  confessing  the  same.  At  mid-  ^^J^^S^ 
night  he  caused  his  chaplain  to  seize  the  sex-  *>/**»•  •**<»^ 
ton's  keys,  and  took  out  a  jewel,  a  cross  of  gold  with 
stones.  One  Warren,  a  goldsmith  in  the  Chepe,  was 
with  him  in  his  chamber  at  that  hour,  and  there  they 
stole  out  a  great  emerald,  with  a  ruby.  The  said 
Warren  made  the  abbot  believe  the  ruby  to  be  but  a 
garnet,  so  that  for  this  he  paid  nothing.  For  the 
emerald  he  paid  but  twenty  pounds.  He  sold  him 
also  the  plate  without  wei^t  or  ounces;  how  much 
the  abbot  was  deceived  therein  he  cannot  tell,  for  he  it 
a  very  fool  and  miserable  idiot."  ^ 

Under  an  impression  that  frauds  of  this  description 
were  becoming  fireqoent,  the  government  had  Tb«  Tititnn 

.       ,  ,     ,     ^  ^  .     .  °  ,        .  inatruct*!  to 

mstructed  toe  commissioners  to  take  invento-  nake  lavmi- 
ries  of  the  plate  and  jewels :  and  where  they  propoty* 
saw  occasion   tor  sit^picion,  to   bring  away  »wtb«s%.- 
whatever  seemed  superfluous,  after  leaving  a  pute. 
supply  sufficient  for  the  services  of  the   house   ano 
chapel.     The  misdemeanour  of  the  Abbot  of  Poun* 
tains  was  not  the  only  justification  of  these  directions. 
Sometimes   the    plate   was    secreted.      The  ntiMretnmf 
Prior  of  Christ   Church,   Canterbury,   was  •bbot«/ 
accused   of  having  sent  in   a  false   return,^  keeping 
back  gold  and  precious  stones  valued   at  a  thousand 
pounds.     Information  was  given  by  some  of  the  breth- 

1  Loyton  and  Legh  to  Cromwell:  Supprttdim  of  \»  MotuuUriUf  p,  ](0C. 
*  Christopher  Leyyiis  to  Cromwell:  Ibid.  p.  90     Bat  hi  this  histanct  1 
iMbt  the  tnth  of  the  ehArge. 
yoL.  n.  -27 
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ren,  who  professed  to  fear  that  the  prior  woald  poison 
them  in  revenge. 

Occasionally  the  monks  ventured  on  rougher  meth* 
ods  to  defend  themselves.     Here   is  a  small  spark  of 
English  life  while  the   investigation  was  in  progress, 
seMMaiNor.  liirhted   by  a  stray  letter  from  an  English 
laChfl^i.    gientleman  of  Cheshire.     The  lord  chancellor 
was  informed  by  Sir  Piers  Dutton,  justice  of  the  peaco, 
that  the  visitors  had  been  at  Norton  Abbey.     Tliey 
had  concluded  their  inspection,  had  packed  up  such 
jewels  and   plate  as  they  purposed   to  remove,  uid 
were  going  away ;  when,  the  day  being  late  and  the 
weather  foul,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  resolved 
to  spend  the  night  where  they  were.     In  the  evening, 
**  the  abbot,"  says   Sir   Piers,  "  gathered   together  a 
great  company,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  so  that  the  commissioners  were  in  fear  of  their 
lives,  and  were  fain  to  take  a  tower  there  ;  and  there- 
from  sent  a  letter  unto  me,  ascertaining  me  what 
danger  they  were  in,  and  desiring  me   to  come  and 
assist  them,  or  they  were  never  likely  to  come  thence. 
Which  letter  came  to  me  about  nine  of  the  clock,  and 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  same  night  I  came  thither 
with  such  of  my  tenants  as  I  had  near  about  me,  and 
found  divers  fires  made,  as  well  within  the  gates  as 
without ;  and  the  said  abbot  had  caused  an  ox  to  be 
killed,  with  other  victuals,  and  prepared  for  such  of  his 
company  as  he  had  there.     I  used  some  policy,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  them.     Some  of  them  took  to  the 
pools  and  water,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  T  could  not 
find  them.     Howbeit  I  took  the  abbot  and  thre«  cf  his 
canons,  and   brought   them   to   the   king's   castle   of 
Hatton."  1 

1  Sir  Pitn  Dutton  to  the  Lord  Chancellcr :  Ellis,  third  series,  VoL  IIL  p.  41 
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If,  however,  the  appropriation  of  the  jewels  led  tc 
occasional  resistance,  another  duty  which  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  discharge  secured  them  as  often  a 
warm  and  eager  welcome.  It  was  believed  that  the 
monastic  institutions  had  furnished  an  opportunity,  in 
many  quarters,  for  the  disposal  of  inconvenient  mem- 
bers of  families.  Children  of  both  sexes,  it  was  thought, 
had  been  forced  into  abbeys  and  convents  at  an  age 
too  young  to  have  allowed  them  a  free  choice  in  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives.  To  all  such,  therefore,  MoniuundMr 
the  doors  of  their  prison  hoase  were  thrown  ^.IS 
open.  On  the  day  of  visitation,  when  the  their  Towt. 
brethren,  or  the  sisterhood,  were  assembled,  the  visit- 
ors informed  everywhere  such  monks  as  were  under 
twenty-four,  and  such  nuns  as  were  under  twenty-one, 
that  they  might  go  where  they  pleased.  To  those 
among  them  who  preferred  to  return  to  the  world,  a 
secular  dress  was  given,  and  forty  shilUngs  in  money, 
and  they  were  restored'to  the  full  privileges  of  the  laity. 

The  opportunity  so  justly  offered  was  passionately 
embraced.     It  was  attended  only  with  this  misfortune, 
that  the  line  was   arbitrarily  drawn,  and  many  poor 
wretches  who  found  themselves  condemned  by  the  ac- 
cident of  a  few  more  days  or  months  of  life  to  perpet- 
ual imprisonment,  made  piteous  entreaties  for  an  ex« 
/lension  of  the  terms  of  freedom.     At  Ford-  TiiemoBia 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Dr.  Legh  wrote  to  J^JhS?^ 
Cromwell,  "  the  religious  persons  kneeling  on  "'•^ 
their  knees,  instantly  with  humble  petition  desii*e  of 
3od  and  the  king  and  you,  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
religion,  saying  they  live  in  it  contrary  to  God's  law 
and  their  consciences ;  trusting  that  the  king,  of  his 
gracious  goodness,  and  you,  will  set  them  at  Hberty 
3ut  of  their  bondage,  which  they  are  not  able  to  endure, 
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bat  ahonld  fiiU  into  desperatioo,  or  else  ran  away.'* 
**  It  were  a  deed  of  charity,''  he  continued,  fresh  from 
the  scene  where  he  had  witnessed  the  full  m-sery  of 
their  condition,  **  that  they  might  live  in  that  kind  of 
living  which  might  be  most  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  the 
quietness  of  their  consciences,  and  most  to  the  common- 
wealth, whosoever  hath  informed  you  to  the  cofnitary^^  ^ 
Similar  expressions  of  sympathy  are  frequent  in  the 
visitors'  letters.  Sometimes  the  poor  monks  sued  di- 
rectly to  the  vicar-general,  and  Cromwell  must  have 
received  many  petitions  as  strange,*  as  helpless,  and  as 
graphic,  as  this  wluch  follows.  The  writer  was  a  cer- 
tain Brother  Beerley,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Pershore, 
in  Worcestershire.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  address- 
ing the  vicar-general  as  his  "  most  reverend  lord  in 
God."  I  preserve  the  spelling,  which,  however,  will 
with  some  difHculty  be  found  intelligible. 

"  We  do  nothing  seyrch,"  says  this  good  brother, 
litittrofa  "f^r  the  doctrjm  of  Chiyst,  but  all  fowloys 
Snhm  to  ^^1^  owne  seusyaly  and  plesure.  Also  most 
cromwoiL  gracyus  Lord,  there  is  a  secrett  thynge  in  my 
conchons  whych  doth  move  mee  to  go  owt  of  the  relyg- 
yon,  an  yt  were  never  so  perfytt,  whych  no  man  may 
know  but  my  gostly  fader ;  the  wych  I  supposs  yf  a 
man  mothe  guge  [is]  yn  other  yong  persons  as  in  me 
selfe.  But  Chryst  saye  nolite  judicare  et  nan  judicabir 
rrini^  therefore  y  wyll  guge  my  nowne  conschons  fyrst 
—  the  wych  fault  ye  shall  know  of  me  heyrafler  more 
largyously — and  many  other  fowU  vycys  done  amonckst 
n Jygyus  men  —  not  relygyus  men,  as  y  thynck  they 
owt  not  to  be  cald,  but  dyssemblars  wyth  God. 

1  Ii€gh  to  Cromwell:  Bt^pprtMdon  of  the  MonatterieSj  p,  82.  The  laet 
words  are  curious,  as  implying  that  Cromwell,  who  is  always  supposed  to 
have  urged  upon  the  king  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  and  the  marringv 
9t  the  clergy,  at  this  time  inclined  the  other  way. 
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**  Now,  most  gracyus  Lord  and  most  wortbyst  vyw 
cytar  that  ever  cam  amonckes  us,  help  me  owt  of  thys 
vayne  relygyon,  and  macke  me  your  servant  handmayd 
and  beydman,  and  save  my  sowUe,  wych  shold  be  lost 
yf  ye  helpe  yt  not  —  the  wych  ye  may  save  wyth  one 
word  speking  —  and  mayck  me  wych  am  nowe  nawtt 
to  cum  unto  grace  and  goodness. 

"  Tsovf  y  wyll  ynstrux  your  Grace  sumwatt  of  relyg- 
yus  men,  and  how  the  Kyng's  Gracis  ccHnmandment 
is  keyp  yn  puttyng  forth  of  bock}^  the  Beyschatt  of 
Rome's  userpt  pour.  Monckes  drynke  an  bowll  after 
eollatyon  tyll  ten  or  twelve  of  the  clok,  and  cum  to 
matyns  as  dronck  as  myss  —  and  sum  at  cardys,  sum 
at  dycys,  and  at  tabuUes  ;  sum  cum  to  mattyns  begeny- 
ing  at  the  mydes,  and  sum  wen  yt  ys  almost  dun,  and 
wdd  not  cuQi  there  so  only  for  boddly  punyshment, 
nothyng  for  Goddis  sayck.  Also  abbettes,  monckes, 
prests,  dun  lyttyl  or  nothyng  to  put  owtte  of  bockys 
the  Beyschatt  of  Rome's  name— ^  for  y  myself  do  know 
yn  dyvers  bockys  where  ys  name  ys,  and  hys  userpt 
powor  upon  us^." 

In  reply  to  these  and  similar  evidences  of  the  state 
of  the  monasteries,  it  will  be  easy  to  say,  that  in  the 
best  ages  there  were  monks  iii.p.tient  of  their  tows, 
and  abbots  negligent  of  their  duties ;  that  htiman  weak- 
ness and  human  wickedness  may  throw  a  stain  over 
the  noblest  institutions  ;  that  nothing  is  proved  by  oA- 
looting  instances  which  may  be  merely  exceptions,  and 
that  no  evidence  is  more  fallacious  than  that  which 
:ests  upon  isolated  facts. 

It  is  true ;  and  the  difficulty  is  felt  as  keenly  by  the 
accuser  who  brings  forward  charges  which  it  is  discred- 
itable to  have  urged,  if  they  cannot  be  substantiated,  as 

1  Rkbard  Bcerky  to  GroBw#U:  Svpprtmkm t^  tk%  Mmatieriet^f.  lia 
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by  those  who  would  aTafl  themselTes  of  the  easy  open- 
ing  to  evade  the  weight  of  the  indictment.  I  have  to 
say  only,  that  if  the  extracts  which  I  have  made  lead 
persons  di8|)u8ed  to  difier  with  me  to  examine  the  loc- 
mnents  which  are  extant  np<m  the  subject,  they  w^l 
learn  what  I  have  concealed  as  well  as  what  I  ha\  e 
alleged ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  they  begin  the  inquiry 
.(as  I  began  it  myself}  with  believing  that  the  religions 
orders  had  been  over-hardly  judged,  they  will  dose  it 
with  but  one  desire— -that  the  subject  shall  never 
more  be  mentioned. 

Leaving,  then,  the  moral  condition  in  which  the  vis- 
aiMrNfidft-  iters  found  these  houses,  we  will  now  turn  to 
by^9  the  regulations  which  they  were  directed  to 
enforce  for  the  foture.  When  the  investiga* 
tion  at  each  of  the  houses  had  been  completed,  when 
the  young  monks  and  nuns  had  been  dismissed,  the  ac- 
counts  audited,  the  property  examined,  and  the  neces* 
sary  inquiries  had  been  made  into  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  establishment,  the  remaning  fraternity 
were  then  assembled  in  the  chapter-house,  and  the  com- 
missioners delivered  to  them  their  closing  directions. 
No  differences  were  made  between  the  orders.  The 
same  language  was  used  everywhere.  The  statute  of 
supremacy  was  first  touched  upon  ;  and  the  injunction 
was  repeated  for  the  detailed  observance  of  it  Cer- 
tain broad  rules  of  moral  obedience  were  then  laid  down, 
to  which  all  **  religious  "  men  without  exception  were 
expected  to  submit.^ 

No  monks,  thenceforward,  were  to  leave  the  pre- 
nMmoBiu  cincts  of  the  monastery  to  which  they  be* 
vUhiBiraiif.  longed,  under  any  pretext;  they  were  to  con- 

^  Theie  rnlet  must  be  nmembend.  The  impoaeibility  of  enftrciiia 
•btdienoe  to  them  wm  tiie  eame  of  die  nltfinate  reeolation  to  bretfc  up  the 
QTiteni* 
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fine  themselves  within  the  walls,  to  the  house,  the  gar* 
dens,  and  the  grounds. 

No  women  were  to  come  within  the  walls,  without 
licence  from  the  king  or  the  visitor ;  and,  to  nowoimoio 
prevent  all  unpermitted  ingress  or  egress,  pri-  ^JtSSTST* 
vate  doors  and  posterns  were  to  be  walled  up.  p^^*****^ 
There  was,  in  future,  to  be  but  dne  entrance  only,  by 
the  great  foregate ;  and  this  was  to  be  diligently  watclied 
by  a  porter.     The  **  brethren  "  were  to  take  tik  iwth- 
their  meals  decently  in  the   common   hall.  togbth«ria 
They  were  not  to  clamour,  as  they  had  been  udaecratiy. 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  *'  for  any  certain,  usual,  or  ac- 
customed portion  of  meat ; "  but  were  to  be  content 
with  what  was  set  before  them,  giving  thanks  to  Grod. 

To  ensure  gravity  and  decency,  one  of  the  brethren, 
at  every  refection,  was  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

The  abbot  was  **  to  keep  an  honest  and  hospitable 
table ;  *'  and  an  almoner  was  to  be  appointed  in  each 
house,  to  collect  the  broken  meats,  and  to  distribute 
them  among  the  deserving  poor. 

Special  care  was  to  be  taken  in  this  last  article,  and 
^iy  no  means  shotUd  etieh  alms  be  given  to  vaiiMit, 
valiant,  mighty^  and  idle  beggars  and  vaga^  idkbanu* 
bondsj  such  as  commonly  use  to  resort  to  such  tompfwM. 
places  ;  which  rather  as  drove  beasts  and  mychers  should 
be  driven  away  arid  compelled  to  labour ,  than  in  their 
idleness  and  lewdness  be  cherished  and  maintained,  to 
the  great  hindrance  and  damage  of  the  commonweal.^* 

All  other  alms  and  distributions,  either  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  foundations,  or  established  by  the 
customs  of  the  abbeys,  were  to  be  made  and  given  as 
largely  as  at  any  past  time. 

The  abbots  were  to  make  no  waste  of  the  woods  oi 
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knds.     They  were  to  keep  'oeir  ftccoonts  with  an  «a- 

naal  audit,  faithfully  and  truly. 

nynud  No  fairs  nor  markets  were  any  more  to  be 

nuirluti  not     «ii«i«i  •  i 

to  be  held      held  withm  the  precmcts.' 
pndoeto.  Every  monk  was  to  haire  a  separate  bed, 

and  not  to  have  any  child  or  boy  lying  with  him,  or 
otherwise  haunting  ,i,to  him. 

The  **  brethren  '*  were  to  occupy  themselves  in 
daily  reading  or  other  honest  and  laudable  exendsos. 
Especially  there  was  to  be  every  day  one  general  les- 
son in  Holy  Scripture,  at  which  every  member  of  the 
house  was  bound  to  be  present. 

Finally,  that  they  might  all  understand  the  meaning 
of  their  position  in  the  world,  and  the  intention,  which 
they  had  so  miserably  forgotten,  <^  the  foundations  to 
which  they  belonged,  the  abbot,  prior,  or  president. 
Some  por-  ^as  cvciy  day  to  explain  in  English  some 
J5£  Jrtifeh  portion  of  the  rule  which  they  had  pn)fessed  ; 
£U°pro!J"  "  *PPty*"g  ^^^  same  always  to  the  doctrine  of 
eJw^d^^  Christ."  The  language  of  the  injunctions  is 
iwdtothem.  either  CromwelPs  or  the  king's;  and  the 
passage  upon  this  subject  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

^^  The  abbot  shall  teach  them  that  the  said  rule,  and 
other  their  principles  of  religion  (so  far  as  they  be 
laudable),  be  taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture:  and  he 
shall  shew  them  the  places  from  whence  they  be  de- 
rived: and  that  their  ceremonies  and  other  observ- 
ances be  none  other  things  than  as  the  first  letters  or 
principles,  and  certain  introductions  to  true  Christian- 
ity :  and  that  true  religion  is  not  contained  in  appan^l, 
manner  of  going,  shaven  heads,  and  such  other  marks  ; 
nor  in  silence,  &sting,  uprising  in  the  night,  singeing, 

1  At  one  time  fain  and  markets  were  held  in  chvrchyardB.  >-  Sta'  Wy%^ 
%m,,  1^  Ed.  I.  cap.  6. 
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and  such  other  kind  of  ceremonies ;  but  in  deannesi 
of  mind,  pureness  of  living,  Christ's  faith  not  feigned, 
and  brotherly  charity,  and  true  honouring  of  God  in 
spirit  and  verity :  and  that  those  abovesaid  things  were 
instituted  and  begun,  that  they  being  first  exercised  in 
these,  in  process  of  time  might  ascend  to  those  as  bv 
certain  steps  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chief  point  and 
end  of  religion.  And  therefore,  let  them  be  exhorted 
that  they  do  not  continually  stick  and  surcease  in  such 
ceremonies  and  observances,  as  though  they  had  per- 
fectly fulfilled  tlie  chief  and  outmost  of  tlie  whole  of 
true  religion  ;  but  that  when  tliey  have  once  passed 
such  things,  they  should  endeavour  themselves  after 
higher  things,  and  convert  their  minds  from  such  ex- 
ternal matters  to  more  inward  au<d  deeper  considera- 
tions, as  the  law  of  God  and  Christian  religion  doth 
teach  and  shew :  and  that  they  assure  not  themselves 
of  any  reward  or  commodity  by  reason  of  such  cere- 
monies and  observances,  except  they  refer  all  such  to 
Christ,  and  for  his  sake  observe  them."  ^ 

Certainly,  no  government  which  intended  to  make 
the  irregularities  of. an  institution  an  excuse  for  de- 
stroying it,  ever  laboured  more  assiduously  to  defeat  its 
own  objects.  Those  who  most  warmly  disapprove  of 
the  treatment  of  the  monasteries  have  so  far  no  rea« 
son  to  complain ;  and  except  in  the  one  point  rf  the 
papal  supremacy,  under  which,  be  it  remembered,  the 
religious  orders  had  luxuriated  in  corruption,  Beckct 
or  Hildebrand  would  scarcely  have  done  less  or  mere 
than  what  had  as  yet  been  attempted  by  Henry. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  results  of 

^  General  InjunctlonB  to  be  giyen  on  the  Eing*8  mghness's  behalf;  fai 
■U  MoDisteriee  and  other  hooees  of  whAtaoever  order  or  religion  ih»y  V 
Bnnuit*!!  CoUectanea^  p.  77. 
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die  inTdstigalion  were  to  be  sabmitted  to  ibe  nation. 
The  parliament  —  the  same  old  parliament  of  1529, 
which  had  commenced  the  itmggle  with  the  bishope  — 
was  now  meeting  for  its  last  session,  to  deal  with  this 
its  greatest  and  concluding  difBcolty.  It  assembled  on 
1130,  the  4th  of  Febmary,  and  the  preliminaries 

ISSfSm  ^  ^®  B^^^^  question  being  not  yet  completed, 
tei  ■■■riiii  ||j3  Houses  were  first  occupied  with  simplify- 
ing justice  and  abolishing  the  pbsolete  privileges  of  the 
Northern  palatinates.^  Other  minor  matters 
were  also  disposed  of.  Certain  questionable 
people,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the  coniusion 
of  the  times  to  ^*  withhold  fythes,**  were  animadverted 
upon.'  The  treason  law  was  further  extended  to  com- 
prehend the  forging  of  the  king's  sign-manual,  signet, 
and  privy  seal,  "  divers  light  and  evil-disposed  per- 
sons having  of  late  had  the  courage  to  commit  such 
offences."  The  scale  of  fees  at  the  courts  of  law  was 
fixed  by  statute ;'  and  felons  having  protection  of  sanc- 
tuary were  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts, and  return  at  their  pleasure.  When  they  went 
abroad,  they  were  to  wear  badges,  declaring  who  and 
what  they  were ;  and  they  were  to  be  within  bounds 
after  sunset.  In  these  and  similar  regulations  the 
Tbaeommis-  early  weeks  of  the  session  were  consumed. 
JJJJJJJP"  At  length  the  visitors  had  finished  their  work, 
■****•  and  the  famous  Black  Booh  of  the  monaster- 

ies was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  oi  Oommons. 

This  book,  I  have  said,  unhappily  no  longer  exists. 
Persons  however  who  read  it  have  left  on  record  em- 
phatic descriptions  of  its  contents ;  and  the  preamble 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  which  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion, dwells  upon  its  character  with  much  distinctness* 

1  tr  & SS nen.  VIU.  cap. S4.       sn»idcap.SO.  «  md.  cap.  S. 
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I  cannot  iiscnss  the  insoluble  question  whether  the 
stories  which  it  contained  were  true.  History  is  iSl 
occupied  with  discussing  probabilities  on  a  priori 
grounds,  when  the  scale  of  likeUhood  is  graduated  by 
antecedent  prejudice.  It  is  enough  that  the  report 
was  drawn  up  by  men  who  had  the  means  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  who  were  «^arently  Jinder  no  tempta- 
tion to  misrepresent  what  they  had  seen;  that  the 
description  coincides  with  the  authentic  letters  of  the 
visitors ;  and  that  the  account  was  generally  accepted 
as  true  by  the  English  parliament. 

It  appeared,  then,  on  this  authority,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  monks  in   England   were   living  in  Two-thbd* 
habits  which   may  not  be   described.     The  ^^^^ 
facts  were  related  in  great  detail.     The  con-  „ " toT^J^ 
fessions  of  parties  implicated  were  produced,  **"**^*^- 
signed  by  their  own  hands.*     The  vows  were  not  ob-  y 
served.     The  lands  were  wasted,  sold,  and  mortgaged. 
The  foundations  were  incomplete.     The  houses  were 
falling  to  waste ;    within  and  without,  the   monastic 
system  was  in  ruins.     In  the  smaller  abbeys  especially, 
where,  from  the  limitation  of  numbers,  the  members 
were  able  to  connive  securely  at  each  other's  misde- 
meanours, they  were  Obturated  with  profligacy,  with 
Simony,  with   drunkenness.*      The  case   against   the  / 
monasteries  was   complete;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
either  to  be  surprised  or  peculiarly  horrified  at  the  dis- 
covery.    The  demoralization  which  was  exposed  was 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  the  condition  into 
which  men  of  average  nature  compelled  to  celibacy, 

^  Sti7pe*8  Jliemoriah,  Vol.  I.  p.  887;  Supprttnon  of  IHb  MomatUritt^ 
p.  lU. 

3  When  their  enonnides  were  fint  read  in  the  parliament  hoiue,  thoj 
were  80  great  and  abominable  that  there  waa  nothing  bat  **  Dpwn  «Hk 
tliem  I  **  —  I^imer'8  Semumsj  p.  IftS. 
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ind  living  as  the  exponents  of  a  tTstem  wliich  they 
lisbelieved,  were  certain  to  £U1« 

There  were  exceptions.  In  the  great  monasteries, 
#r  in  many  of  them,  there  was  decency  and  honourable 
nanagement;  but  when  all  the  establbhments,  large 
ind  small,  had  been  examined,  a  third  only  could 
claim  to  be  exempted  fix>m  the  darkest  schedule. 
This  was  the  burden  of  the  report  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  So  long  as  the  extent  of  the 
evil  was  unknown,  it  could  be  tolerated ;  when  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  world,  honour  and  justice  alike 
required  a  stronger  remedy  than  an  archiepiscopal 
AmatdA-  remonstrauco.  A  ^^  great  debate  "  followed.^ 
Boom.  The  joumals  of  the  session  are  lost,  and  we 

cannot  replace  the  various  arguments ;  but  there  was 
not  a  member  of  either  House  who  was  not  connected, 
either  by  personal  interest,  or  by  sacred  associations, 
with  one  or  other  of  the  religious  houses ;  there  was 
not  one  whose  own  experience  could  not  test  in  some 
degree  the  accuracy  of  the  BlMk  Book;  and  there 
was  no  disposition  to  trifle  with  institutions  which  were 
the  cherished  dependencies  of  the  great  English 
families. 

The  instincts  of  conservatism,  association,  sympathy. 
Match.  respect  for  ancient  bequests,  and  a  sense  of 
25hm^i2'»  ^'^®  sacredness  of  property  set  apart  for  lioly 
raoiutTon.  uses,  and  guarded  by  anathemas,  all  must  have 
been  against  a  dissolution  ;  yiet,  so  far  as  we  can  supply 
the  loss  of  the  joumals  from  other  accounts  of  the  feeliii;! 
of  the  time,  there  seems  to  have  been  neither  hope  nor 
desire  of  preserving  the  old  system  —  of  preserving  the 
houses,  that  is,  collectively  under  their  existing  statutes 
as  foundations  in  themselves  inviolate.     The  visitation 

1  27  Jlcn.  VIII.  cap.  28. 
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had  beeu  commenced  with  a  hope  that  extremities 
might  still  be  avoided.  But  all  espects^tion  of  this 
kind  vanished  before  the  fatal  evidence  whirh  had  been 
produced.  The  House  of  Commons  had  for  a  century 
and  a  half  been  familiar  with  the  thought  of  suppres- 
sion as  a  possible  necessity.  The  time  was  come  when, 
if  not  suppression,  yet  some  analogous  measure  had 
become  imperative.  The  smaller  establishments,  at 
least,  could  not  and  might  not  continue.  Tet  while,  so 
far,  there  was  general  agreement,  it  was  no  easy  mat* 
ter  to  resolve  upon  a  satisfactory  remedy.  The  rep<- 
resentatives  of  the  founders  considered  that,  confUctiog 
if  houses  were  suppressed  which  had  been  xiMxmt^ 
established  out  of  estates  which  had  belonged  «Mfeonditt. 
to  their  forefathers,  those  estates  should  revert  to  the 
heirs,  or  at  least,  that  the  heirs  should  recover  thnm 
upon  moderate  terms.^  In  the  Reforming  party  there 
was  difference  of  opinion  on  the  legality  of  nTMedopin. 
seculariidng  property  which  had  been  given  to  KeftmMn. 
God.  Latimer,  and  partially  Cromwell,  inherited  the 
designs  of  Wolsey ;  instead  of  taking  away  from  the 
church  the  lands  of  the  abbeys,  they  were  desirouji  of 
seeing  those  lands  transferred  to  the  high  and  true  in* 
terests  of  religion.  They  wished  to  convert  the  houses 
into  places  of  education,  and  to  reform,  wherever  pot* 
sible,  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  themselves.^    This,  too, 

1  Manj  letters  firom  coontxy  gentlemen  to  this  effect  are  in  the  collectioa 
mftde  by  Sir  Heniy  Ellis. 

s  Latimer  at  flrst  even  olrjeoted  to  monkB  leavfaig  their  professioii. 
Speaking  of  racking  Scriptore,  he  says,  **  I  myself  hare  been  one  of  them 
that  hath  racked  it;  and  the  text,  *  He  that  pnttetii  his  hand  to  the  plough 
aad  looketh  back/  1  hare  believed  and  expounded  against  religious  pe^ 
sons  that  would  forsake  their  order,  and  would  go  out  of  their  cloyster.**  — 
StrmoMy  p  90.  We  And  him  entreating  Cromwell  to  prevent  the  suppres- 
sioo  of  Great  Malvern,  and  begging  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  -* 
'*  Not  in  monkery,  bat  any  other  ways  as  should  seem  good  to  the  King^ 
Ifigesty,  as  to  maintain  teachhig,  preaching,  stad7,  with  praying  and  gooi 
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was  die  dream,  the  **  devout  imagination/*  as  it  wai 
called,  of  Knox,  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
uiiBMr|juMi  dream  of  many  other  good  men  who  have 
him,d«irad  not  rightly  understood  why  the  moment  at 
•od  nAMrm.  which  the  church  was  washed  clean  from  its 
stains,  and  came  out  fresh  robed  in  the  wedding-gar- 
ment of  purity,  should  have  been  chosen  to  strip  it  of 
ite  resources,  and  depose  it  from  power  and  preemi- 
OMwn«rop.  nence.  Granmer,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
v<>^!9«?-    imaginative  but  more  practical,  was  reluctant 


^SSS^SS*  ^^^  clerical  corporations  should  be  continned 
•"^  under  any  pretexts — even  under  the  mild 

.  form  of  cathedral  chapters.  Cranmer  desired  to  see 
the  secular  system  of  the  church  made  as  efficient  as 
possible ;  the  religious  system,  in  its  technical  sense,  he 
believed  to  have  become  a  nursery  of  idleness,  and 
believed  that  no  measures  of  reform  could  restore  the 
old  tone  to  institutions  which  the  world  had  outgrown.' 
In  the  present  age  it  will  perhaps  be  considered  that 
cimomer  Cranmcr's  sagacity  was  more  right  than  Lati- 
gjjjjjf.*  mer's  enthusiasm,  however  at  the  moment 
v«riBDM*£«  men's  warmer  instincts  might  seem  to  have 
'"*'**•  pleaded  for  the  latter.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory both  of  the  Scotch  and  English  church  permits 
the  belief  that  neither  would  have  been  benefited  by 
the  possession  of  larger  wealth  than  was  lefl  to  them. 

housekeeping.**  —  Supprtuion  of  the  Motuuteriety  p.  148.  Late  in  his  life, 
onder  Edw.  '''^I.,  he  idluded  bitterly  to  the  decay  of  edacation^and  the  mi»- 
OM  cf  the  appropriated  abbey  lands.  —  8ertium$^  p.  S91. 

1  "  This  is  my  consideration ;  for  having  experience,  both  in  times  past 
and  also  in  our  days,  how  the  sect  of  prebendaries  have  not  only  spent 
their  time  in  much  idleness,  and  their  substance  in  superfluous  belly  cheer, 
I  think  it  not  to  be  a  convenient  state  or  degree  to  be  maintained  and  es- 
tablished: considering  that  commonly  a  prebendary  is  neither  a  leaniej 
Mr  taacher,  but  a  good  viander.**  —  Cianmer  to  CromweU,  on  the  Nan 
DMBidatioii  at  Gantwbaiyx  Boiiiet*!  ChUeoteneo,  p.  48S. 
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A  purer  doctrine  has  not  corrected  those  careless  and 
questionable  habits  in  the  management  of  property 
which  were  exposed  by  the  visitors  of  1535.  Whether 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  lies  in  an  indifference  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  or  in  the  more  dubious  pallia- 
tion that  successive  incumbents  have  only  a  life-intv5r< 
est  in  their  incomes,  the  experience  of  three  centurioi 
has  proved  tiie  singular  unfitness  of  spiritual  persons 
for  the  administration  of  secular  trusts  ;  and  Th<»tiiiiUiie>4 
the  friends  of  the  establishment  may  be  ^i^^'thlm 
grateful  that  the  judgment  of  the  English  *^*^* 
laity  ultimately  guided  them  to  this  conclusion.  They 
were  influenced,  it  is  likely,  by  a  principle  which  they 
showed  rather  in  their  deeds  than  in  their  words. 
They  would  not  recognise  any  longer  the  distinction 
on  which  the  claims  of  the  abbeys  were  rested.  Prop- 
erty given  to  God,  it  was  urged,  might  not  be  again 
taken  from  God,  but  must  remain  for  ever  in  his  service. 
It  was  replied  in  substance  that  God's  service  was  not 
divided,  but  one ;  that  all  duties  honestly  done  were 
religious  duties ;  that  the  person  of  the  layman  was  as 
sacred  as  the  person  of  the  priest ;  and  the  liturgy  of 
obedience  as  acceptable  as  the  liturgy  of  words. 

Yet  if,  in  the  end,  men  found  their  way  clearly,  they 
moved  towards  it  with  slow  steps ;  and  the  first  reso- 
lution  at  which  they  arrived  embodied  partially  the 
schemes  of  each  of  the  honest  reformers.  In  tourh- 
ing  institutions  with  which  the  feelings  of  the  ir^eesBity  of 
nation  were  deeply  connected,  prudence  and  «•"*» 
principle  alike  dictated  caution.  However  bitterly  ilie 
people  might  exclaim  against  the  abbeys  while  they 
continued  to  stand,  their  faults,  if  they  were  destroyed, 
would  soon  be  forgotten.  Institutions  which  had  been 
tooted  in  the  country  for  so  many  centuries,  retained  a 
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hold  too  deep  to  be  torn  timsj  wiAoot  troimditig  a 
thonsand  assodatioiifl ;  and  a  reactaon  of  regret  would 
ineyitably  follow  among  men  so  eonaervative  as  the 
ISngHsh,  flo  possessed  with  reTexenoe  for  the  old'  tradi- 
kymjkmti  ti<H3S  of  their  fothers.  This  was  to  be  con- 
u  sidered ;  or  rather  the  parliament,  the  crown, 
and  the  eonneil  felt  as  the  people  felt  Vast 
as  the  changes  were  which  had  been  efiected,  there 
hi  1  been  as  jet  no'  swee^nng  measures.  At  each  snc- 
cessive  step,  Henry  had  never  moved  widioat  reluc- 
tance. He  hated  anarchy;  he  hated  change:  in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  he  nerer  surrendered  an 
institution  or  a  doctrine  till  every  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted of  retaining  it,  consistently  with  allegiance  to 
truth.  The  lai^r  monasteries,  therefore,  with  many 
of  the  rest,  had  yet  four  years  allowed  them  to  demon- 
stnrte  the  hopelessness  of  their  amendment,  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  renovation.  The  remainder  were  to 
reap  the  consequences  of  their  iniquities;  and  the 
judicial  sentence  wa»  pronounced  at  last  in  a  spirit  as 
rational  as  ever  animated  the  English  legislature. 

"  Forasmuch,"  says  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Dis- 
AotfortiM  solution,  ^*as  manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal, 
«itheBuUflr  and  abominable  living,  is  daily  used  and  com- 
fontmneh  mitted  amoug  the  little  and  small  abbeys, 
pmoitfin  priories,  and  other  reli^ous  houses  of  monks, 
beyft  ure  ut-  cauous,  and  nuns,  where  the  congregation  of 
aitdn,  such  religious  persons  is  under  the  number 
of  twelve,  whereby  the  governors  of  such  religious 
houses  and  their  convents,  spoil,  consume,  destroy,  and 
utterly  waste  their  churches,  monasteries,  principal 
To  ih«  dit-  houses,  farms,  and  granges,  to  the  high  dls- 
MwdtiM  pleasure  of  Almiirhty  God,  the  slander  of 
•rthtrMim;  truc  religion,  and  to  the  great  infiuny  of  the 
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King's  Highnass  and  of  the  realm,  if  redress  should 
Qot  be  had  thereof;  and  albeit  that  many  continual 
dsitations  hath  been  heretofore  had  by  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years  and  more,  for  an  honest  and 
charitable  reformation  of  such  unthrifty,  carnal,  and 
abominable  living;  yet  nevertheless,  little  or  none 
amendment  is  hitherto  had,  but  their  vicious  living 
shamelessly  increaseth  and  augmenteth,  and  by  a  cursed 
custom  is  so  rooted  and  infested,  that  a  great'  multitude 
of  the  religious  persons  in  such  small  houses  do  rather 
choose  to  rove  abroad  in  apostacy  than  to  conform  them 
to  the  observation  of  true  religion ;  so  that  Andfon*. 

m  much  M  wf« 

without  such  small  houses  be  utterly  sup-  ormatioa  ii 
pressed,  and  the  religious  persons  therein  bopdM, 
committed  to  great  and  honourable  monasteries  of  re* 
ligion  in  this  realm,  where  they  may  be  compelled  to 
live  religiously  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives,  there 
can  be  no  reformation  in  this  behalf:  in  consideration 
hereof  the  King's  most  royal  Majesty,  being  supreme 
head  on  earth,  under  God,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
daily  finding  and  devising  the  increase,  advancement, 
and  exaltation  of  true  doctrine  and  virtue  in  the  said 
Church,  to  the  only  glory  of  Grod,  and  the  total  extirp- 
ing  and  destruction  of  vice  and  sin ;  having  knowl* 
edge  that  the  premises  be  true,  as  well  by  accounts  of 
his  late  visitation  as  by  sundry  credible  informations ; 
considering  ako  that  divers  great  monasteries  of  thU 
realm,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  Ood,  religion  is  right  well 
kept  and  observed,  be  destitute  of  such  full  number  of 
religious  persons  as  they  ought  and  may  keep;  hath 
thought  good  that  a  plain  declamtion  should  be  made 
of  the  premises,  as  well  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  as  to  other  his  loving  subjects  the  Commons 
in  this  present  parliament  assembled.    Whereupon,  th« 
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ind  iM-dB  and  CominoiiB,  bjr  a  great  defibentiqn, 
niibdifTOd  finally  be  reaolyed  that  it  is  and  shall  be 
%^tebLt.  much  more  to  the  pleasore  of  Almighty 
•n&TpM^  ^^^  A°d  ^^  ^®  honour  of  this  His  realm, 
i{^"|ii^  that  the  possessions  of  such  sjaritual  hon^es, 
glngS!!^-  now  spent,  and  spoiled,  and  wasted  for  in« 
OS^yJ^  crease  and  maintenance  of  sin,  should  be 
v*^  converted  to  better  uses ;  and  the  unthrif^ 

relij^ous  persons  so  spending  the  same  be  compelled  to 
lefivm  their  lives."  ^ 

The  parliament  went  on  to  declare,  that  the  lands 
itekBtetf  ^  ^  monasteries  the  incomes  of  which  were 
iSJSSy  less  than  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  should 
tote^vm  ^  "  given  to  the  king."  *  The  monks  were 
n^^miu'  either  to  be  distributed  in  the  great  abbeys, 
dUMrib^t^  "  or  to  be  dismissed  with  a  permission,"  if 
JjJJUf  ***•  they  desired  it,  "  to  live  honestly  and  virtu- 
te'pMuioMd  ously  abroad."  "  Some  convenient  charity" 
Jj^^jj^  was  to  be  allowed  them  for  their  living ;  and 
•'**'**•  the  chief  head  or  governor  was  to  have  "  such 
pension  as  should  be  commensurate  with  his  degree  or 
quality."  '  All  debts,  whether  of  the  houses  or  of  the 
brothers  individually,  were  to  be  carefully  paid ;  and 
finally,  one  more  clause  was  added,  sufficient  in  itself 
r^f^  to  show  the  temper  in  which  die  suppression 
JJUUJ'^iJ^  had  been  resolved  upon.  The  visitors  had 
J^g^^JI^  reported  a  few  of  the  smaller  abbeys  as  free 
MM  Grown.     ^^  staiu.     The  king  was  empowered,  at 

1 17  HflB.  VIIL  cap.  SS. 

s  Either  to  be  held  under  the  Ciowii  itself  fbr  purpoeet  of  State,  or  to  be 
gmited  out  as  fieft  among  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England,  under 
■oeh  eonditions  as  should  secure  the  dischaige  of  those  duties  which  by 
the  laws  were  attached  to  landed  tenures. 

S  The  monks  generally  were  allowed  from  four  to  eight  pounds  a-year 
bfling  the  inocme  of  an  oidinary  parish  priest  The  9ri]idpa]a  fan  mai^ 
•iMi  had  from  serenty  to  eighty  pounds  a-year. 
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his  discretion,  to  permit  them  to  survive ;  and  nndbr 
this  p'^rmission  thirty-two  houses  were  refonnded  in 
perpetuam  deemosyviam.^ 

This  is  the  history  of  the  first  suppression  of  the 
monastenes  under  Henry  VIII.  We  regret  the  de- 
pravity by  which  it  was  occasioned  ;  but  the  measure 
itself,  in  the  absence  of  any  preferable  alternative,  was 
bravely  and  wiseW  resolved.  In  the  general  imper- 
fection of  human  things,  no  measure  affecting  the 
interests  of  large  bodies  of  men  was  ever  yet  devised 
which  has  not  pressed  unequally,  and  is  not  in  some 
respects  open  to  objection.  We  can  but  choose  the 
best  among  many  doubtful  courses,  when  we  would  be 
gladly  spared,  if  we  might  be  spared,  firom  choosing 
at  all. 

In  this  great  transacTtion,  it  is  well  to  observe  that 
the  laity  alone  saw  their  way  clearly.  The  The  wty  only 
majority  of  the  bishops,  writhing  under  the  eiMri/. 
inhibitions,  looked  on  in  sullen  acquiescence,  submit- 
ting in  a  forced  conformity,  and  believing,  not  without 
cause,  that  a  tide  which  flowed  so  hotly  would  before 
long  turn  and  ebb  back  again.  Among  the  Reform- 
ing clergy  there  was  neither  union  nor  prudence ;  and 
the  Protestants,  in  the  sudden  sunshine,  were  becom- 
ing unmanageable  and  extravagant.  On  the  bench 
there  were  but  four  prelates  who  were  on  the  moving 
side, — Cranmer,  Latimer,  Shaxton,  and  Barlow,^-— 
and  among  these  Cranmer  only  approved  the  policy  of 
the  government.  Shaxton  was  an  arrogant  braggart, 
and  Barlow  a  feeble  enthusiast.  Shaxton,  who  had 
flinched  firom  the  stake  when  Bilney  was  burnt,  Shax« 

1  Bnniet*!  CbfleekMea^  p.  SO. 

*  In  the  satanm  of  1685  LatiiiMr  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Woroeatw 
ehaxtoo  of  Salisbuiy,  and  Barkm  of  St.  David*s. 
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Um^  who  tnlMeqiieiitly  lelapaed  under  Muy,  md  be* 
PBwjfdoatf  came  himself  a  Bomaniit  persecutor,  was  now 
lutiiUiopt.  strutting  in  his  new  anthori^,  and  punishing, 
■nspending,  and  inhibiting  in  behalf  of  Protestant 
doctrines  which  were  not  yet  tolerated  by  the  law.^ 
Barlow  had  been  openly  preaching  that  purgatory  was 
»  delusion ;  that  a  layman  might  .be  a  bishop ;  chat 
iriiere  two  or  three,  it  might  be,  ^^  cobblers  or  weavers,'* 
^  were  in  company  in  the  name  of  Qod,  there  was  the 
dinrch  of  Gtod."'  Such  iltjudged  precipitancy  was 
of  darker  omen  to  the  Belonnation  than  papal  ezoom« 
munications  or  imperial  menaces,  and  would  soon  be 
dearly  paid  for  in  fresh  martyr-fires.  Latimer,  too, 
notwithstanding  his  clear  perception  and  gallant  heart, 
looked  with  bitterness  on  the  confiscation  of  establish- 
mente  which  his  mind  had  pictured  to  hun  as  garri- 
soned with  a  Reforming  army,  as  nm^ries  of  apostles 
of  the  truth.  Like  most  fiery-natured  men,  he  was 
ill-pleased  to  see  the  stream  flowing  in  a  channel  other 
than  that  which  he  had  marked  fat  it ;  and  the  state 
of  his  feeling,  and  the  state  of  the  English  world,  with 
all  its  confused  imaginings,  in  these  months,  is  described 
with  some  distinctness  in  a  letter  written  by  a  London 
curate  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  on  die  18th  of  March, 
168&-36,  while  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  abbejrs 
was  in  progress  through  parliament. 

*^  Right  Worshipful,  —  On  the  morrow  afi;er  that 
Master  Hawkins  departed  from  hence,  I,  hav- 


mttotiM  ing  nothing  to  do,  as  an  idler  went  to  Lam* 
v^ywDQik.  both  to  the  bishop's  palace,  to  see  what 
news ;  and  I  took  a  wherry  at  Paul's  Wharf,  wherein 


1  8ti7pe*t  Memoriah^  YoL  I.,  Appendix,  p.  S8S;  B«iMt*i  (Mmtmm 
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iJso  was  already  a  doctor  named  Ci'ewkhomey  whicli 
was  sent  for  to  come  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 
And  he,  before  the  three  Bishops  of  Canterburyt 
Worcester,  and  Salisbury,  confessed  that  he  yy^^^^ 
was  rapt  into  hearen,  where  he  saw  the  bv.'^cS^. 
Trinily  sitting  in  a  pall  or  mantle  or  cope  of  ^^^'^^ 
blew  colour ;  and  from  the  middle  upward  they  were 
three  bodies,  and  from  the  middle  downward  were  they 
closed  all  three  into  one  body*  And  he  spake  witli 
Our  Lady,  and  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  bade 
him  serve  her  as  he  hskd  done  in  time  past ;  and  bade 
him  preach  abroad  that  she  would  be  honoured  at 
Ipswich  and  Willesdon  as  she  hath  been  in  old  times. 

^^  On  Tuesday  in  Ember  week,  the  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester ^  came  to  Crutched  Friars,  and  inhibited 
a  doctor  and  three  or  four  more  to  hear  con- 
fession ;  and  so  in  Cardmaker  and  other  places.  Then 
the  Bishop  of  London's  apparitor  came  and  railed  on 
the  other  bishops,  and  said  that  he,  nor  no  such  as 
he,  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  his  Lord's  precincts. 
Then  was  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  for  to  make 
answer;  but  he  was  sick  and  might  not  come.  On 
Friday,  the  clergy  sat  on  it  in  Convocation  House  a 
long  time,  and  left  off  till  another  day;  and  in  the 
meantime,  all  men  that  have  taken  loss  or  wrong  at 
his  hands,  must  bring  in  their  bills,  and  shall  have 
recompence. 

*^  On  Sunday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Woi*cester  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  and  he  said  that  bishops,  lAttmer 

,  _  ,  pmches  at 

abbots,  priors,  parsons,  canons,  resident  priests,  ^^l^^^ 
and  all,  were  strong  thieves ;   yea,  dukes,  apMiftii  lo 
lords,  and  all.     The  king,  quoth  he^  made  a  Mtiiori^r 
marvellous  good  act  of  parliament,  that  certain  meo 

1  Joli)  HOtej. 
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■honld  sow  every  of  them  two  acres  of  hemp ;  but  il 
were  all  too  little,  even  if  so  much  more,  to  hang  the  . 
thieves  that  be  in  England.  Bishc^  abbots,  with 
each  others,  should  not  have  so  many  servants,  nor  so 
many  dishes ;  but  to  go  to  their  first  foundation ;  and 
keep  hospitality  to  feed  the  needy  people —  not  jolly 
fellows,  with  golden  chains  and  velvet  gowns ;  ne  let  * 
these  not  once  come  into  houses  of  religion  for  repast. 
Let  them  call  knave  Ushop,  knave  abbot,  knave  prior, 
yet  feed  none  of  them  all,  nor  their  horses,  nor  their 
dogs.  Also,  to  eat  flesh  and  white  meat  in  Lent,  so  it 
be  done  without  hurting  weak  consciences,  and  with- 
out sedition  f  and  likewise  on  Fridays  and  all  days. 

^^  The  Bishop  of  Canterbury  saith  that  the  Eing^s 
whatcnn.  Qrace  is  at  fiill  point  for  iriars  and  chauntry 
with  the  an-  priests,  that  they  shall  away  all,  saving  them 
SZnT  that  can  preach.  Then  one  said  to  the  bishop, 
that  they  had  good  trust  that  they  should  serve  forth 
their  life-times ;  and  he  said  they  should  serve  it  out  at 
a  cart,  then,  for  any  other  service  they  should  have  by 
that." 

The  concluding  •paragraph  of  this  letter  is  of  still 
greater  interest.  It  refers  to  the  femous  Vagrant 
Act,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work.^ 

^*  On  Saturday  in  the  Ember  week,  the  King's  Orace 
The  yagnnt  camo  lu  among  the  burgesses  of  the  parlia- 
Mtii^^  ment,  and  delivered  them  a  bill,  and  bade 
aappnMkm.  tJiem  look  upon  it,  and  weigh  it  in  conscience ; 
for  he  would  not,  he  said,  have  them  pass  either  it  or 
any  other  thing  because  his  Grace  giveth  in  the  bill ; 
but  they  to  see  if  it  be  for  the  commonweal  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  have  an  eye  thitherwards ;  and  on  Wednes- 

1  fl7  HflB.  VnL  eaik  95. 
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day  next  he  wiQ  be  there  again  to  hear  their  minds. 
There  shall  be  a  proviso  made  for  the  poor  people. 
The  gaols  shall  be  rid ;  the  fiiulty  shall  die ;  and  the 
others  shall  be  rid  by  proclamation  or  by  jury,  and 
flhall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  pay  no  fees.  Stunfy  beg- 
gars and  such  prisoners  as  cannot  be  set  at  work,  shdl 
be  set  at  work  at  the  king's  charge ;  some  at  Dover, 
and  some  at  places  where  the  water  hath  broken  over 
the  lands.  Then,  if  they  fidl  to  idleness,  the  idler 
■hall  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  hia 
fiiult  written.  If  he  be  taken  idle  again  in  another 
place,  he  shall  be  known  where  his  dwelling  is ;  and 
so  at  the  second  mention  he  shall  be  burned  in  the 
hand ;  and  if  he  fail  the  third  time,  he  shall  die  for 
it."  1 

The  king,  as  it  appeared,  had  now  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed ;  and  the 
lands  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  were  re« 
api)lied,  under  altered  forms,  to  their  real  intention. 
The  antithesis  which  we  sometimes  hear  between  the 
charity  of  the  monasteries— which  relieved  poverty 
for  the  love  of  God  —  and  the  worldly  harshness  of  a 
poor-law,  will  not  endure  inspection.  The  monas- 
teries, which  had  been  the  support  of  ^^  valiant  beg- 
gary," had  long  before  transferred  to  the  nation  the 
maintenance  of  the  impotent  and  the  deserving ;  and 
the  resumption  of  an  abused  trust  was  no  more  than 
the  natural  consequence  of  their  dishones^.  I  have 
already  discussed  *  the  penal  clauses  of  this  act,  and  I 
need  not  enter  again  upon  that  much-ques-  tiw  pmua 
tioned  sulgect     Never,  however,  at  any  pe-  tUfitatat^. 

'  1  Letter  of  Thomas  Dofiet  to  the  Ifayor  of  Plymoath:  Sufprtmi'M  ^ 
IM  MtmatUriu^  p.  86. 
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nod,  were  tlie  labouring  cksBes  in  England  more  gen- 
erously protected  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
never  did  any  government  strain  tlie  power  of  legisla- 
tion more  resolutely  in  their  fiivour ;  and,  I  suppose, 
they  would  not  themselves  olgect  to  the  reenactment 
of  Henry's  penalties  against  dishonesty,  if  they  might 
*iave  with  them  the  shelter  of  Henry's  laws. 

The  session  was  drawing  to  an  end.  At  the  close 
of  it,  the  government  gave  one  more  proof  of  their 
igoodwill  towai'd  any  portion  of  the  church  establish- 
ment which  showed  signs  of  being  alive.  Duns  Sco* 
tus  being  disposed  of  in  Bocardo,  the  idle  residents 
being  driven  away,  or  compelled  to  employ  tliemselves, 
and  the  professors'  lectures  having  recovered  their 
energy,  there  were  hopes  of  good  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  king  conceded  for  them  what  the 
pope  had  never  conceded,  when  the  power  rested  >vith 
the  See  of  Rome :  he  remitted  formally  by  statute  the 
tenths  and  firstfruits,  which  the  colleges  had  paid  in 
common  with  all  other  church  corporations.  "  His 
Majesty  is  conscious,"  says  the  act  which  was  passed 
pfcypMmtor  ^°  ^^"8  occasion,^  that  the  enforcing  of  the 
SSwSdto  thi  payment  of  firstfruits  against  the  universities, 
uniTenrities.  44  ^^^^y.  prejudice  learning,  and  cause  the  stu- 
dents to  give  their  minds  to  other  things,  which  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  God ;  "  and  "  he  has  conceived  such 
hearty  love  and  tender  affection  to  the  continuance  of 
honest  and  virtuous  living,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
(wherewith  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  abundantly 
to  endow  his  Highness),  as  that  his  Grace  cannot 
compare  the  same  to  any  law,  constitution,  or  statute ; 
nor  tolerate  any  such  ordinance,  though  the  commod- 
ity and  benefit  thereof  should  never  so  much  redound 

1  27  Hen.  YIU.  cap.  42. 
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to  his  QiSiXk  profit  or  pleasure,  if  it  may  binder  the  ad« 
▼ancement  and  setting  forth  of  the  lively  word  of  Grod, 
wherewith  his  people  must  be  fed ;  or  if  it  may  im* 
peril  the  knowledge  of  such  other  good  letters  as  in 
Christian  realms  is  expedient  to  be  learned.  He  has 
therefore,  —  (for  that  the  students  should  the  more 
gladly  bend  their  wits  to  the  attaining  of  learning,  and, 
before  aU  things,  the  learning  of  the  wholesome  doo* 
trines  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  three  tongues,  Latin, 
Oreek,  and  Hebrew,  which  be  requisite  for  the  *inder* 
itanding  of  Scripture,)  —  thought  it  convi^nieut  "  to 
exonerate  the  universities  from  the  payment  of  first* 
firuits  for  ever. 

So  closed  the  first  great  parliament  of  the  Beforraa* 
tion,  which  was  now  dissolved*  The  Lower  ^p^,  4. 
House  is  known  to  us  only  as  an  abstractaon.  Sr^e^pwu*. 
The  debates  are  lost ;  and  the  details  of  its  ^.^^^of 
proceedings  are  visible  only  in  faint  transient  **"  *»****'*"• 
gleams.  We  have  an  epitome  of  two  sessions  in  tho 
Lords'  Journals ;  but  even  this  partial  assistance  fails 
us  with  the  Commons ;  and  the  Lords  in  this  matter 
were  a  body  of  secondary  moment.  The  Lords  had 
ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  English  people ;  they 
existed  as  an  ornament  rather  than  a  power ;  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  council  they  followed  as  the 
stream  drew  them,  when  individually,  if  they  had  so 
dared,  they  would  have  chosen  a  far  other  course. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  Commons ;  by  them  tho 
first  move  was  made  ;  by  them  and  the  king  the  cam- 
paign was  carried  through  to  victory.  And  this  one 
body  of  men,  dim  as  they  now  seem  to  us,  who  assem- 
bled on  the  wreck  of  the  administration  of  Wolsey, 
had  commenced  and  had  concluded  a  revolution  which 
had  reversed  the  foundations  of  the  State.     They 
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fihcnd  England  in  dependency  upon  a  ferdgn  poner , 
ihey  left  it  a  free  nation.  Tbey  fbnnd  it  under  the 
deiiBpotism  of  a  church  establishment  saturated  widi 
disease ;  and  they  had  bound  the  hands  of  that  estab- 
lishment ;  they  had  laid  it  down  under  the  knife,  and 
carved  away  its  putrid  members ;  and  stripping  off  its 
Nessns  robe  of  splendour  and  power,  they  had  awak- 
ened in  it  some  forced  remembrance  of  its  higher  call* 
ing.  The  elements  of  a  fiur  deeper  change  were 
seething ;  a  change,  not  in  the  disposition  of  outward 
anth<Nri^,  but  in  the  beliefs  and  couTictions  which 
touched  the  life  of  the  soul.  This  was  yet  to  come ; 
and  the  work  so  fer  was  but  the  initial  step  or  prelude 
leading  up  to  the  more  solemn  struggle.  Tet  where 
the  enemy  who  is  to  be  conquered  is  strong,  not  in 
vital  force,  but  in  the  prestige  of  .authori^,  and  in  the 
enchanted  defences  of  superstition,  those  truly  win  the 
battle  who  strike  the  first  blow,*  who  deprive  tlie  idol 
of  its  terrors  by  daring  to  defy  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OP  ANNS  BOLETN. 

0' 

The  first  act  of  the  great  drama  appeared  to  have 
closed.  No  further  changes  were  for  the  present  in 
contemplation.  The  church  was  reestablished  under 
its  altered  constitution ;  and  the  parliament  had  been 
dissolved  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  un* 
necessary  to  summon  another  for  an  indefinite  time.^ 
Within  four  weeks  of  the  dissolution,  writs  were  issued 
for  a  fresh  election,  under  the  pressure  of  a  misfortune 
which  is  alike  calamitous,  under  whatever  aspect  we 
regard  it ;  and  which  blotted  the  Reformation  with  a 
black  and  fri^chtfiil  stain.  The  suilt  must  rest  where 
it  is  due ;  but  under  any  hypothesis,  guilt  there  was, 
dark,  mysterious,  and  most  miserable. 

The  fate  of  Queen  Catherine  had  by  this  time  com- 
pleted itself.     She  had  taken  her  leave  of  a  Deftthor 
world  which  she  had  small  cause  to  thank  for 


the  entertainment  which  it  had  provided  for  her ;  and 
she  died,  as  she  had  lived,  resolute,  haughty,  and  un- 
bending. In  the  preceding  October  (1535)  she  was 
in  bad  health ;  her  house,  she  imagined,  disagreed 
with  her,  and  at  her  own  desire  she  was  removed  to 
Kimbolton.  But  there  were  no  symptoms  of  imme- 
diate danger.  She  revived  under  the  change,  and 
was  in  better  spirits  than  she  had  shown  for  manj 

1  SpMch  of  the  Lord  Chtncellor:  ijordt^  JommaU,  p.  84 
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previoos  months,  especially  after  she  heard  of  the  new 
pope's  resolution  to  maintain  her  cause.  *^  Much  re- 
sort of  people  came  daily  to  her."  ^  The  vexatious 
dispute  upon  her  title  had  been  dropped,  from  an  ina- 
bility to  press  it ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  life  had  become 
at  least  endurable  to  her,  if  it  never  could  be  more. 
But  the  repose  was  but  the  stillness  of  evening  as  night 
is  liastening  down.  The  royal  officers  of  the  house- 
hold were  not  admitted  into  her  presence ;  the  queen 
lived  wholly  among  her  own  friends  and  her  own  peo- 
ple ;  she  sank  unperceived ;  and  so  effectually  had  she 
withdrawn  from  the  observation  of  those  whom  she 
desired  to  exclude,  that  the  king  was  left  to  learn  from 
the  Spanish  ambassador  that  she  wais  at  the  point  of 
death,  before  her  chamberlain  was  aware  that  she  was 
more  than  indisposed.^  In  the  last  week  of  December 
Heniy  learnt  that  she  was  in  danger.  On  the  2d  of 
January  the  ambassador  went  down  from  London  tc 
Kimbolton,  and  spent  the  day  with  her.'  On  the  5th, 
Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield  wrote  that  she  was  very  ill, 
and  that  the  issue  was  doubtful.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  she  received  the  last  sacrament,  and  at  two 
janumry  7.  o'clock  ou  that  day  she  died.^  On  her  death- 
tar  toHcoxy.  bed  she  dictated  the  following  letter  of  fare- 
well to  him  whom  she  still  called,  her  most  dear  lord 
and  husband. 

^*  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot 
choose  but,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advise  you  of 
your  soul's  health,  which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all 
considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever ;  for 
which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calamities,  and 

1  Strype*8  Memorials,  Vol.  I.  p.  870. 

^  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield  to  Cromwell:  State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  451 
S  Stiype^B  MemoriaU,  Vol.  1.;  and  8ee  Appendix,  p.  241,  et  aeq. 
*  State  Paptrs^  Vol  I.  p.  4M 
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jom^elf  into  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all, 
And  pray  God  to  do  so  likewise.  For  the  rest  I  com- 
mend unto  you  Mary  our  dau^ter,  beseeching  you  to 
be  a  good  iather  to  hek*,  as  I  have  heretofore  desired. 
I  must  entreat  you  also  to  respect  my  maids,  and  give 
them  in  marriage,  which  is  not  much,  they  being  but 
three ;  and  to  all  my  other  servants  a  yearns  pay  be- 
sides their  due,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be  unpro* 
vided  for.  Xastly,  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyea 
desire  you  above  all  things.     Farewell."'  ^ 

This  letter  reached  Henry  with  the  intimation  that 
she  was  gone.  He  was  much  affected,  and  is  said  Xm 
have  shed  tears.^ 

The  court  was  ordered  into  mourning-^  a  command 
which  Anne  Boleyn  distinguished  herself  by  sheisbniM 
imperfectly  obeying.'  Catherine  was  buried  borourhlnnd 
at  Peterborough,  with  the  estate  of  Princess  ^tJrtl^agii 
Royal  ;*  and  shortly  after,  on  the  foundation  t^!^^ 
of  the  new  bishoprics,  the  See  of  Peterborough  ^^^' 
was  established  in  her  memoiy.     We  may  welcome, 

1  Lord  Herbert,  p.  18S. 

*  Lord  Herbert,  p.  IBS.  It  will  hAve  been  observed,  that  neither  in  this 
Utter,  nor  in  the  other  authentic  |>apen  connected  with  her  death,  is  there 
•nj  allntion  to  Cardinal  P<rfe*8  fiunoas  etory,  that  being  on  her  deathbau, 
Qoeen  Catherine  prayed  the  king  to  allow  her  to  eee  her  daughter  fbr  the 
iMt  time,  and  that  the  request  was  refused.  Pole  was  not  in  England  at 
the  time.  He  drew  his  information  firom  Catholic  rumour,  as  vindictive  as 
it  was  credulous;  and  in  the  many  letters  ftom  membefs  of  the  privy  oonn- 
sil  to  him  which  we  possess,  his  narrative  is  tieatad  as  throughout  a  men 
wild  collection  of  fables.  I  raquire  some  better  evidence  to  persoade  bm 
that  this  story  is  any  truer  than  the  rest,  when  we  know  that  Catherioa 
allowed  the  king  to  hear  that  she  was  dying,  not  from  herself,  but  from  a 
foreign  ambassador;  and  that  such  a  request  could  have  been  made  in  tha 
few  days  which  intervened  between  this  intimation  and  her  death,  without 
some  traces  of  it  appearing  in  the  close  account  which  we  possess  of  her 
language  and  actions  during  those  days,  is  in  a  high  degree  unlikely. 

*  See  Lingard,  VoL  V.  p.  SO.  Hall  says  :  ^  Queen  Anne  wore  yfXkm 
tar  mourning.*' 

4  The  directions  fbr  the  fliMial  are  pnnisd  in  Lingard  Vol.  V.,  Appsa 
iix,  p.  267. 
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hawever  late,  those  acts  of  tard^  respect^  Heniy,  in 
die  iiiw  last  years,  had  grown  wiaer  m  the  ways  of 
woDien ;  and  had  learnt  to  priie  more  deeply  the  an* 
•lerity  of  virtae,  even  in  its  nnloveliest  aspect 

The  death  of  Catherine  was  followed,  fonr  months 
MiarABM  h^ter,  by  the  tragedy  which  I  have  now  to 
^'^^^  relate.  The  ground  on  which  I  am  about  • 
to  tread  is  so  critical,  and  the  issnes  at  stake  affisct  so 
deeply  the  honour  of  many  of  oar  most  eminent  En^ 
lish  statesmen,  that  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  cannot 
here  step  boldly  oat  with  a'' flowing  narrative,  bat  must 
pick  my  way  slowly  as  I  can :  and  I,  on  my  part,  must 
ask  my  readers  to  move  slowly  also,  and  be  content  to 
aUow  their  judgment,  for  a  few  pages,  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense. 

And  first,  I  have  to  say  that,  as  with  all  the  great 
events  of  Henry^s  reign,  so  especially  with  this,  we 
must  trust  to  no  evidence  which*  is  not  strictly  con- 
temporary«  During  periods  of  revolution,  years  do  the 
work  of  centuries  in  colouring  actions  and  disturbing 
forms ;  and  events  are  transferred  swiftly  from  the  de- 

I  It  ought  not  to  be  necaiiMy  to  taj  that  her  will  was  respected — Lord 
Herbert,  p.  18S;  but  the  Ung^s  oondnct  to  Catherine  of  Amgon  hat  pro- 
voked sufpicion  e?en  where  soepicioo  b  n^Jint;  and  much  mistaken  dec- 
lamation has  been  wasted  in  connexion  with  this  matter  upon  an  offence 
idioll J  imaginary. 

In  making  her  bequests,  Catherine  continued  to  regard  herself  as  the 
king*s  wife,  in  which  capacity  sheprofiBssed  to  have  no  power  to  dispose  of 
her  property.  She  left  her  legacies  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  her  hus- 
band. She  had  luuned  no  executors;  and  being  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ^  a 
sole  woman,'*  tlie  administration  lapsed  in  consequence  to  the  nearest  of 
Un,  the  emperor.  Some  embarrassment  was  thus  created,  and  the  attor- 
Dsy-general  was  obliged  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  a  legal  artifice,  before 
the  king  oonld  take  possession,  and  give  effect  to  the  bequests.— See 
0trype*s  Ifenior.,  YoL  I.,  Appendix,  pp.  2&2-S55.  Miss  Strickland's  valuable 
fvfames  areso  generally  read,  that  I  venture  to  ask  her  to  reconsider  the 
passsge  which  she  has  written  on  this  subject  The  king's  oflRmoes  agaiaiC 
Ctathenne  reqairs  no  unnsesMeiy  esaggefatiefi. 
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liberation  of  the  judgment  to  the  precipitate  arrogance 
of  party  spirit.  When  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
were  united  against  Elizabeth,  and  when  Elizabeth's 
own  character  was  vilely  and  wantonly  assailed,  the 
Catholic  writers  dipped  their  pens  in  die  stains  which 
blotted  her  mother's  name  ;  and,  more  careless  of  truth 
than  even  theological  passion  can  excuse,  they  poured 
out  over  .both  alike  a  stream  of  indiscriminate  cahunny. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Elizabeth's  lordly  nature  was 
the  pride  of  all  true-hearted  Englishmen,  so  the  Reform- 
ers  laboure4  to  reflect  her  virtues  backwards.  Like 
the  Catholics,  they  linked  the  daughter  with  the  parent ; 
and  became  no  less  extravagant  in  their  panegyrics 
than  their  antagonists  in  their  gratuitous  invective. 
But  the  Anne  Boleyn,  as  she  appears  in  contemporary 
letters,  is  not  the  Anne  Boleyn  of  Foxe,  or  Wyatt,  or 
the  other  champions  of  Protestantism,  who  saw  in  her 
the  counterpart  of  her  child.  These  writers,  though 
living  so  near  to  the  events  which  they  described,  yet 
were  divided  irom  the  preceding  generation  by  an  im- 
passable gulf.  They  were  surrounded  with  the  heat 
and  flame  of  a  controversy,  in  which  public  and  private 
questions  were  wrapped  inseparably  together ;  and  the 
more  closely  we  scrutinize  their  narratives,  the  graver 
occasion  there  appears  for  doing  so. 

While,  therefore,  in  following  out  this  miserable  sub* 
ject,  I  decline  so  much  as  to  entertain  the  ^^^y^  ^  ^ 
stories  of  Sanders,  who  has  represented  JJJ^JS'di 
Queen  Anne  as  steeped  in  profligacy  from  *»"•**** 
her  (childhood,  so  I  may  not  any  more  accept  those 
late  memorials  of  her  saintliness,  which  are  alike  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  those  who  knew  her.  If 
Protestant  legends  are  admitted  as  of  authorit}',  the 
Catholic  legends  must  enter  with  them,  and  we  shall 
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only  deepen  the  conftunon.  I  cannot  follow  Burnet, 
in  reporting  out  of  Meteren  aversion  of  Anne  BoIeyn*2i 
trial,  unknown  in  En^and.  The  subject  is  or^  >  on 
which  riietoric  and  rumour  are  alike  unprofitable.  Wo 
must  confine  ourselves  to  accounts  written  at  dw  icae 
bj  persons  to  whom  not  the  outline  of  the  fiicts  rnly 
was  known,  but  the  circumstances  which  surroui  led 
them  ;  by  persons  who  had  seen  the  evidence  upon  iie 
alleged  odBfenoes,  which,  though  now  lost  irrecoverably, 
can  be  proved  to  have  once  existed. 

We  are  unable,  as  I  early  observed,  to  form  any 
DOmiUf  or  trustwordiy  judgment  of  Anne  Boleyn  before 
J»^  her  mairiage.  Her  education  had  been  in 
the  worst  school  in  Europe.     On  her  return 


firom  the  French  court  to  England,  we  have  seen  her 
entangled  in  an  unintelligible  connexion  with  Lord 
Percy ;  and  if  the  account  sent  to  the  Emperor  was 
true,  she  was  Lord  Percy^s  actual  wife  ;  and  her  con- 
duct was  so  criminal  as  to  make  any  after-charges 
against  her  credible.^ 

If  the  Protestants,  again,  found  in  her  a  firiend  and 
supporter,  she  was  capable,  as  Wolsey  experienced,  of 
inveterate  hatred ;  and  although  among  the  Reformers 
she  had  a  reputation  for  generosity,  which  is  widely 
confirmed,^  yet  it  was  exercised  always  in  the  direction 
m  which  her  interests  pointed ;  and  kindness  of  feel- 
mg  is  not  incompatible,  happily,  with  seriously  melan- 
choly faults. 

The  strongest  general  evidence  in  her  favour  is  tliat 
oimuMr's  of  Craumcr,  who  must  have  known  her  inti- 
i«fctoiir.  mately,  and  who,  at  the  crisis  of  her  life,  de- 
clared that  he  ^*  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman  tlian 

1  Sm  Vol.  I.  pp.  176, 176. 

*  Fox«  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point    In  Ellis^s  Letten  we  find 
many  detailed  instances,  ant^  indeed  in  all  contemporary  sothorities 
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he  had  in  her."  ^  Yet  there  had  been  circumstanceB  ia 
her  conduct,  as  by  her  own  after  confessions  was  amply 
evident,  which  justified  Sir  Thomas  More  in  foretell- 
ing a  stormy  end  to  her  splendour  ;  ^  and  her  relations 
with  the  king,  whether  the  fitult  rested  with  him,  or 
rested  with  her,  grew  rapidly  cool  when  she  ^^^  ^ooi. 
was  his  wife.  In  1634,  perhapfl  sooner,  both  SS^md''*"" 
she  herself,  her  brother,  and  her  relationa  had  ^^"'^ 
made  themselves  odious  by  their  insolence  ;  her  over- 
bearing manners  had  caused  a  decline  in  the  king's 
a£kcti<»i  for  her ;  and  on  one  side  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  likely  to  return  to  Catherine,^  on  the  other  that 
he  had  transferred  his  attention  to  some  other  lady, 
and  that  the  court  encouraged  his  inconstancy  to  sep- 
arate him  from  Anne's  influence.^  D'Inteville  con- 
firms the  account  of  a  new  love  affiiir,  particularising 
nothing,  but  saying  merely  tliat  Anne  was  falling  out 
of  favour ;  and  that  the  person  alluded  to  as  taking  her 
place  was  Jane  Seymour,  appears  firom  a  letter  written 
after  Anne's  execution,  by  the  Regent  Mary  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  fr<»n  the  letter  written  (sup- 
posing it  genuine)  by  Anne  herself  to  the  king  before 
her  trial.*^ 

^  Cnuimer*8  Letter  to  the  King:  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  823. 

*  More*8  Life  of  Mare;  and  aee  Chap.  IX. 

*  II  Re  de  Inghilterre  haveva  fatto  Tenire  in  la  Corte  sua  il  majordomc 
de  la  Regina  et  mostrava  esserse  mitigato  alqnanto.  La  caosa  della  miti- 
gation precede  del  buon  negotiar  ha  fiitto  et  &  la  Catolica  Ma""  con  la 
Ambaxiatore  del  Re  de  Inghilterra  con  persuadirle  oon  buoni  paroli  et 
pre^eri  che  debbia  restituir  la  Regina  in  la  antigua  dignita. 

Dicano  anchore  che  la  Anna  e  mal  voluta  degli  S-  di  Inghilterra  m  per  la 
sua  superbia,  si  anche  per  V  insolentia  et  mall  portenenti  che  fanno  no] 
regno  1!  fratelli  e  parenti  di  Anna  e  che  per  questo  il  Re  non  la  porta  la  atr 
%zione  que  soleva.  —  **  Nuevas  de  Inglaterra  *' :  MS.  Archive*  of  Stniancae. 

<  II  Re  feateggia  ana  ahra  donna  deHa  quale  ae  moetra  esse?  inamorato; 
%  Aolti  S*  di  Inghilterra  lo  ajatano  nel  seguir  el  preditto  amore  per  desrlsr 
quitto  Re  de  la  pratica  di  Anna.  —  Ibid 

t  Bnmet's  CoUeoUmea^  p.  87. 

VOL.  IL 
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On  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  equally  deer  that  whether 
proToked  or  not  by  infidelity  on  the  part  of  Henry, 
ker  own  oondnct  had  been  angularly  qnestionabk. 
We  know  very  little,  but  waiving  far  the  present  the 
exposures  at  her  trial,  we  know,  1^  her  own  confession, 
that  arrogance  and  vani^  had  not  been  her  only  faults, 
and  that  she  had  permitted  the  gentlemen  who  were  the 
supposed  partners  of  her  guilt,  to  speak  to  her  of  theii 
passion  for  herself.^ 

In  January,  1685,  Henry's  mind  had  been  filled 
with  -^  doubts  and  strange  suspicions  *'  about  his  wife. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  in  which  she  had 
implored  the'  intercession  of  Francis  !•* 

In  February,  1536,  she  miscarried,  with  a  dead  boy, 
flMpvoba^  which  later  rumour  dwelt  on  as  the  cause  of 
th>teooipaML  Henry's  displeasure.  But  conversations  such 
as  those  which  she  described  with  her  supposed  par- 
amours, lay  bare  (ar  deeper  wounds  of  domestic  un- 
happiness ;  and  assure  us,  that  if  we  could  look  behind 
the  scenes,  we  should  see  there  estrangements,  quar- 
rels, jealousies,  the  thousand  dreary  incidents  that,  if 
we  knew  them,  would  break  the  suddenness  with  which 
«t  present  the  catastrophe  bursts  upon  us.  It  is  the 
'  want  of  preparation,  the  blank  ignorance  in  which  we 
are  left  of  the  daily  life  and  daily  occurrences  of  the 
court,  which  places  us  at  such  disadvantage  for  recov- 
ering the  truth.  We  are  unable  to  form  any  estimate 
whatever  of  those  antecedent  likelihoods  which,  in  the 
events  of  our  own  ordinary  lives,  guide  our  judgment 
so  imperceptibly,  yet  so  surely.  Henry  is  said  to  have 
been  Liconstant,  bu^  those  who  most  suspected  Henry's 
^    motives  charge  Anne  at  the  same  time  with  a  long  no- 


i  FOfftim,  p.  117. 

•  ULaiomnmr,  I.  406:  <ino««d  in  Liiigiid,  VoL  Y.  p.  IS. 
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torious  profligacy.^     We  cannot  say  what  is  probable 
or  what  is  improbable ;  except,  indeed,  that  The  uto- 

,  .1       /•  •     .  I     ti  oadentprob- 

the  guilt  of  every  person  is  improbable  ante-  abtudM 

,  .1  1.1  .         wnouBt  to 

cedent  to  evidence;  and  in  the  present  in-  nothing, 
stance,  since,  either  on  the  side  of  the  queen  or  of  the 
king,  there  was  and  must  have  been  most  terrible      ^ 
guilt,  these  opposite  presumptions  neutralize  each  other. 
To  proceed  with  tho  story.     Towards  the  middle  of 
April,  1586,  certain  members  of  the   privy  j^^^ 
council  were  engaged  secretly  in  receiving  Sj3ii"bri 
evidence  which  implicated  the  queen  in  adul-  JJ^S^Sij 
tery.     Nothing  is  known  of  the  quarter  from  <*«»•«**• 
which  the  information  came  which  led  to  the  inquiry.' 
Something,  however,  there  was  to  call  for  inquiry,  or 
something  there  was  thought  to  be ;  and  on  the  24th 
of  April  the  case  was  considered  sufficiently  complete 
to   make   necessary  a  public  trial.     On  that   day  an 
order  was  issued  for  a  special  commission.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  were  selected  with  a  care  propor- 
tioned to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.'     It  was  com- 
posed of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  first  noblemen  of  the 
realm,  and  of  the  judges.   The  investigation  had,  how- 
ever, been  conducted  so  far  with  profound  secrecy ;  and 
the  object  for  which  it  was  to  assemble  was  unknown 
even  to  Cranmer,  himself  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil.*    With  the  same  mysterious  silence  on  ^0^127. 
the  cause  of  so  unexpected  a  measure,  the  foraViS!? 
writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election,  and  °^*' 

1  Qnojr  quMl  en  soit  Ton  me  lay  pealt  fkiie  grand  tort  qoand  dree  I'oo  « 
npnU  pour  meschante.  Gar  ce  a  eete  des  longtempe  son  stfle. —  The  Re- 
gent Mary  to  Ferdinand:  M8.  BrtUBeU. 

*  1  .ater  writers  point  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  but  report  oonld  not  agree 
Dpon  any  single  person:  and  nothing  is  really  known. 

•  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  8:  Appendix  II.  to  the  Tkitrd  Rqiari  q^  At 
DtptUy  Keeper  of  the  PubtM  Reeordn. 

4  Cnmmer  to  the  King:  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  822. 
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was  required  to  aiaemble  as  soon  as  poasi* 
thuiAij,  Ue.^  On  Thorsday,  the  27tb,  the  first  arrest 
MMtocW    was  made.    Sir  William  Brereton,*  a  oen* 


wiwi  tleman  of  the  king's  household,  was  sent  snd^ 
teJ^»,  denly  to  the  Tower;  and  on  the  Sunday 
tS^  after,  Mark  Smeton,  of  whom  we  know  only 
that  he  was  a  musician  high  in  &Tour  at  the  court,  ap* 
paiently  a  spcNlt  &vourite  of  royal  bounty.*    The  day 

Miyi. following  was  the  1st  of  May.    It  was  the 

•lOMMtah.  day  on  which  the  annual  festival  was  held  at 
Greenwicb,  and  the  queen  appeared,  as  usual,  with  her 
husband  and  the  court  at  the  tournament.  Lord 
Sochforty  the  queen's  brother,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris, 
both  of  them  implicated  in  the  fatal  charge,  were  de- 
fender and  challenger.  The  tilting  had  commenced, 
TiMkiDc  when  the  king  rose  suddenly  with  signs  of 
Son.  disturbance  in  his  manner,  left  the  court,  and 

rode  off  with  a  small  company  to  London.  Rumour, 
which  delights  in  dramatic  expknations  of  great  oc- 
currences,  has  discovered  that  a  handkerchief  dropped 
by  the  queen,  and  caught  by  Norris,  roused  Henry's 
jealousy ;  and  that  his  after  conduct  was  the  result  of 
a  momentaxy  anger.  The  incidents  of  the  preceding 
week  are  a  suiBcient  reply  to  this  romantic  story.  The 
mine  was  already  laid,  the  match  was  ready  foi  the 
firo. 

1  I  most  draw  partknUir  attention  to  thb.  Parliament  had  beer,  j  i^t 
dinolvad,  and  a  fresh  body  of  untried  men  were  called  together  for  no 
ether  purpoM  than  to  take  cog^sance  of  the  supposed  discovery.  —  See 
the  Speech  of  the  LoiU  Chancellor:  Lordi*  JoumaU,  p.  Si.  If  the  aceuM- 
tkms  were  hitontionally  forged  bjr  the  king,  to  go  out  of  the  wi^  to  court  so 
\  eedless  publicity  was  an  act  most  stiange  and  most  inoompreheiuablr. 

s  Coostaatyne  si^,  Smeton  was  arretted  first  on  Saturday  eTeningt  et 
Stepney ;  but  he  seems  incoDuttent  with  himself.  See  his  Hemerial,  ArckB-' 
9bffia.  VoL  XXHI.  p.  18. 

•  His  name  repeatedly  ocean  in  *'  the  Pnvy  Purse  Ezpener  *  of  fUoij 
VUl " 
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The  king  did  not  return ;  he  passed  the  night  in 
London,  and  Anne  remained  at  Greenwich.     On  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  the  privy  council  assem-  tum^j, 
bled  in  the  palace  under  the  presidency  of  n«tof  the 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  summoned  v^  ooon- 

ett  at  at 

to  appear  before  it.  The  Duke  (^  Norfolk,  orMBwWi 
her  uncle,  was  anxious,  as  Burnet  insinuates,  on  politi- 
cal grounds  that  his  niece  should  be  made  away  with. 
Such  accusations  are  easily  brought,  especially  when 
unsupported  by  evidence.  She  was  unpopular  from 
her  manner.  The  London  merchants  looked  on  her 
with  no  fisivour  as  having  caused  a  breach  in  the  alli- 
ance with  Flanders,  and  the  duke  was  an  imperialist 
and  at  heart  a  friend  of  Queen  Catherine  ;  but  he  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  state  with  an  unblem- 
ished reputation ;  and  he  felt  too  keenly  the  disgrace 
which  Anne^s  conduct  had  brought  upon  her  family, 
to  have  contrived  a  scheme  for  her  removal  at  once  so 
awkward  and  so  ignominious.^  On  her  examination, 
she  declared  herself  innocent;  the  details  shadeoiMM 
of  what  passed  are  unknown ;  only  she  o«dm. 
told  Sir  William  Kingston  that  she  was  cruelly 
handled  at  Greenwich  with  the  king's  council ;  ^^  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  answer  to  her  defence, 
had  said,  ^Tut,  tut,  tut,'  shaking  his  head  three  or 
foul  times."  *  The  other  prisoners  were  then  examined ; 

^  Fhre  jean  later,  after  the  shameftil  bchaTioiir  of  Catherine  Howvd, 
tit  duke  wrote  to  the  king  of  **  Ow  abomuuMt  detdt  dbnefty  twocfwujf  nitctB 
mgaintt  yomr  Highneu  s  *'  which  he  said  have  ^  brought  me  into  the  greatest 
perplexity  that  ever  poor  wrotch  was  in,  fearing  that  your  Majesty,  having 
BO  often  and  by  so  many  of  my  kyn  been  thos  fidsely  and  traitorously  han« 
died,  might  not  only  conceive  a  displeasun  in  your  heart  against  me  and 
an  otJier  of  that  kyn,  but  also  in  manner  abhor  to  hear  speak  of  any  of  tho 
•ame."  —  Norfolk  to  Heniy  y III. :  Stale  Pupers,  yol.  I.  p.  7S1. 

<  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer's  Cavendish,  p.  466  et  teq.,  m  atiype't 
Utmoriali,  yoL  L 
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not  Brereton,  it  would  ieem»  bot  Smcton,  who  must 
ir<iBii,  w«0-  ^^^  hoen  broo^t  down  firom  the  Tower,  and 
iS;^^  Sir  Heniy  NoiriB,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston, 
"■"■^  two  young  courtierB,  who  had  both  of  them 
been  the  trusted  friendi  of  the  king.  Eku^h  day  the 
shadow  was  stretching  further.  The  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

On  being  first  questioned,  these  three  made  general 
admissions,  but  denied  resolutely  that  any  actual  offence 
had  been  committed.  On  being  pressed  further  and 
itoy  a.  cross-examined,  Smeton  confessed  to  acti^ 
adultery.^  Norris  hesitated:  being  pressed, 
ho¥reTer,  by  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  to  speak 
the  truth,  he  also  made  a  similar  acknowledg- 
^ttidimwi  ment,  although  he  afterwards  withdrew  from 
iMhMMid.  what  he  had  said.'  Weston  persisted  in  de^ 
daring  himself  innocent.  The  result  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  *'*'  much  touch 
the  king's  honour  "  if  the  guilt  of  the  accused  was  not 
proved  more  clearly.  "Only  Mark,"  Sir  Edward 
Baynton  said,  would  confess  ^  of  any  actual  thing  "  ^  ; 
although  he  had  no  doubt  "  the  other  two  "  were  "  as 
fuUy  culpable  as  ever  was  he."  They  were,  however, 
for  the  present,  recommitted  to  the  Tower ;  whither 

1  Sir  Edwud  Bajnton  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  fit>iii  Greenwich :  Sicger'i 
Qsrendish,  p.  458. 

s  See  Lingaid,  VoL  Y.  p.  SS.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  exami^atioB 
€f  the  prisoners  was  at  (Greenwich  or  at  the  Tower.  Baynton's  Ir  «er  i« 
dated  from  Greenwich,  hnt  that  is  not  conclusive.  Constantyne  sajrs 
{Arehaohs^  VoL  XXUL  p.  68)  that  the  king  took  Norris  with  him  to 
London,  and,  as  he  heard  saj,  uged  him  all  the  wajto  confess,  with  prom- 
ises of  pardon  if  he  would  he  honest  with  him.  Norris  persisted  in  his  de- 
Bial,  however,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Afterwards,  before  the 
Mundl,  he  oonf<Msed.  On  his  trial,  his  confession  was  read  to  him,  and  he 
■■id  he  was  deceived  into  making  it  bjr  Sir  W.  Fitsvilliam:  an  »< 
^pafatft  this  gentleman  veiy  diiBeolt  to  believe. 

•  Utter  to  th«  Loid  Tkwmnr. 
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aIbo  in  the  afternoon  the  council  conducted  the  queen, 
and  left  her  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William  Kings* 
ton. 

She  was  brought  up  the  river ;  the  same  river  along 
which  she  sailed  in  splendour  only  three  short  Tbeqa«en, 
yoars  before.     She  landed  at  the  same  Tower  »oon,  la 

V  taken  to  th* 

Stairs  ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  bitter  misery  Tow«r. 
(j£  the  change,  she  was  taken  ^*  to  her  own  lodgings 
in  which  she  lay  at  her  coronation.''     She  had  feared 
tliat  she  was  to  go  to  a  dungeon.     When  Kingston 
told  her  that  these  rooms  had  been  prepared  for  her, 
"  It  is  too  good  for  me,"  she  said,  "  Jesu  have  mercy 
on  me  ;  "  ^^  and  kneeled  down,  weeping  a  great  space  ; 
and  in  the  same  sorrow  fell  into  a  great  laughing."  ^ 
She  then  begged  that  she  might  have  the  sac-  she  p^mu 
rament  in  the  closet  by  her  chamber,  that  she  «mee,  and 
might  pray  for  mercy,  declaring   "that  she  ^^^ 
was  free  trom  the  company  of  man  as  for  eiomt. 
sin,"  and  was  "  the  king's  true  wedded  wife." 

She  was  aware  that  the  other  prisoners  were  in  the 
Tower,  or,  at  least,  that  Smeton,  Weston,  and  Norria 
were  there.  Whether  she  knew  at  that  time  of  the 
further  dreadful  accusation  which  was  hanging  over  her, 
does  not  appear  ;  but  she  asked  anxiously  for  her 
brother ;  and,  if  she  had  suspected  anything,  her  fears 
must  have  been  confirmed  by  Kingston's  evasive  re* 
plies.  It  is  so  painful  to  dwell  upon  the  words  and 
actions  of  a  poor  woman  in  her  moments  of  miser}', 
that  Kingston  may  describe  his  conversation  with  her 
in  his  own  words.  Lord  Rochfort  had  returned  to 
London  at  liberty ;  he  seems  to  have  been  arrested  the 
same  Tuesday  afternoon.  "  I  pray  you,"  she  said,  "  to 
tell  me  where  my  liord  Rochfort  is.?  "  —  "I  told  her/ 

i  KingBtnn  to  Cromwdl;  SiJi|^*B  Oaywdiih,  p. '451. 
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KiogiUm  wnite,  that  ^  I  saw  him  albre  diniier,  in  the 
ooart"  **  Oh,  where  is  my  sweet  farolher  ?  "  she  went 
on.  ^*  I  said  I  left  him  at  Yoik-phoe ;  and  so  I  did.  **  I 
hear  say,"  seid  she,  ^  that  I  should  be  accused  with 
diiee  men ;  and  I  can  sej  no  more  but  nay,  without  I 
shoidd  open  my  body,"— and  therewith  she  opened 
her  gown,  saying,  *'  Oh,  Norris,  hast  thou  accused  me  ? 
Thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and  I  shall 
die  together.  And,  Mark,  thou  art  here  too.  Oh,  my 
mother,  thou  wQt  die  fer  sorrow."  And  much  she 
lamented  my  Lady  of  Worcester,  for  because  her  child 
did  not  stir  in  her  body.  And  my  wifo  said,  ^*  What 
should  be  the  cause  ?  "  She  said,  *^  For  the  sorrow 
she  took  for  me."  And  then  she  said,  *^  Mr.  Kingston, 
shall  I  die  without  justice  ?  "  And  I  said,  ^^  The  poor- 
est subject  the  king  hath,  had  justice  ; "  and  therewith 
she  laughed." ' 

Lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  had  been  sent  for,  with  a 
j^^  Mrs.  Cousins,  and  two  other  ladies,  selected 

£m?£^  by  the  king.'  They  were  ordered  to  attend 
JJ^JSd*  ^P^^  ^'^  queen,  but  to  observe  a  strict  si- 
opoBiMr.  lence;  and  to  hold  no  communication  with 
her,  except  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Kingston.  Tliis 
regulation,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  insisted  on. 
Lady  Boleyn  and  Mrs.  Cousins  slept  in  the  queen's 
room,  and  conyersation  could  not  be  prevented.  Mrs. 
(yousins  undertook,  on  her  part,  to  inform  Kingston  if 
anything  was  said  which  ^  it  was  meet  that  he  should 
Know."  • 

1  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer's  OiTendish,  p.  451. 

s  Site  said,  **  I  think  it  much  nnkindnees  in  the  Ung  to  pot  sikH  aboni 
measlnerer  loved.*'  I  shewed  lier  that  the  king  took  thsm  to  *•»  henert 
•ad  good  women.  '  Bnt  I  wonldhare  had  of  mine  own  priTj  e  oitber.* 
ihesaid/*wbich  I  fkvoor  most*'  — Kingston  to  CromweU:  n>id       ar 

•  n>id  i>.4ia 
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In  compliance  with  this  promise,  she  told  him,  the 
next  morning,  that  the  queen  had  been  speak-  wedneaday, 
ing  to  her  about  Norris.  On  the  preceding  ^Jj^jJied 
Sunday,  she  said  that  Norris  had  oflFered  to  ~*S^^ 
"  swear  for  the  queen,  that  she  was  a  good  ^"*  '*®"*'» 
woman."  — "  But  how,"  asked  Mrs.  Cousins,  very 
naturally,  "  how  came  any  such  things  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all  ?  "  —  "  Marry,"  the  queen  said,  "  I  bade  him 
do  so :  for  I  asked  him  why  he  went  not  through  with 
his  marriage ;  and  he  made  answer,  that  he  would 
tarry  a  time.  Then,  I  said.  You  look  for  dead  men's 
shoes ;  for  if  aught  came  to  the  king  but  good,  you 
would  look  to  have  me.^  And  he  said,  if  he  should 
have  any  such  thought,  he  would  his  head  were  off. 
And  then  she  said  she  could  undo  him,  if  she  would. 
And  therewith  they  fell  out."  "  But  she  said  she 
more  feared  Weston  ;  for  on  Whitsun  Tues-  And  with 
day  last,  Weston  told  her  that  Norris  came  weston. 
more  unto  her  chamber  for  her  than  for  Mage."* 
Afterwards,  "  The  queen  spake  of  Weston,  that  she 
had  spoken  to  him,  because  he  did  love  her  kinswoman, 
Mrs.  Skelton,  and  that  she  said  he  loved  not  his  wife ; 
and  he  made  answer  to  her  again,  that  he  loved  one 
in  her  house  better  than  them  both.  She  asked  him 
who  is  that  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  is  yourself. 
*  And  then,*  she  said,  *  she  defied  him.' "  * 

1  The  disorler  of  which  the  king  ultimately  died  —  nloeimtion  in  tk«. 
legs — had  already  began  to  show  itself. 

s  The  lady,  perhaps,  to  whom  Norris  was  to  have  been  married.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Baynton  makes  an  allusion  to  a  Mistress  Bfargeiy.  The  passage  ii 
so  injured  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible:  —  "I  have  mused  much  et  .  .  .  . 
of  Mistress  Margery,  which  hath  used  her  ....  strangely  towards  me  of 
late,  being  her  firiend  as  I  have  been.  But  no  doubt  it  cannot  be  but  she 
must  be  of  councell  therewith.  There  hath  been  g^eat  firiendship  between 
the  queen  and  her  of  late."  —  Sfar  E.  Baynton  to  the  Lord  Treasurer* 
Singer,  p.  458. 

•  Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  pp.  4S3, 453.  Of  Smeion  the  said,  '*  Hs 
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So  passed  Wednesday  at  the  Tower.'  Let  us  feel 
our  very  utmost  commiseration  for  this  unhappy  wom- 
an ;  if  she  was  guilty,  it  is  the  more  reason  that  we 
^^ould  pity  her ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  conver- 
sations of  this  kind,  admitted  by  herself,  disentitle 
her  to  ple^d  her  character  in  answer  to  the  charges 
against  her.  Young  men  do  not  speak  of  love  to 
young  and  beautiful  married  women,  still  less  to  ladies 
of  so  high  rank,  unless  something  more  than  levity  has 
encouragod  them ;  and  although  to  have  permitted  such 
language  is  no  proof  of  guilt,  yet  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
absence  of  innocence. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  a  rumour  of 
the  queen's  arrest  was  rife  in  London  ;  and 


orwuner.  the  ncwS'for  the  first  time  reached  the  ears 
to  Lambeth  of  Craumer.  The  archbishop  was  absent 
ftirther.  from  home,  but  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  received  an  order,  through  Cromwell,  to  repair 
to  his  palace,  and  remain  there  till  he  heard  fur- 
ther. With  what  thoughts  he  obeyed  this  command 
may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  which,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  he  wrote  to  Henry.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Reformation  had  been  so  closely  linked  to  those  of 
the  queen,  that  he  trembled  for  the  consequences  to 
the  church  of  the  king's  too  just  indignation.  If  the 
barren  womb  of  Catherine  had  seemed  a  judgment 
against  the  first  marriage,  the  shamefiil  issue  of  the 

WM  nerer  in  my  chamber  but  at  Winchester; "  she  had  sent  for  him  *'  \t> 

play  on  the  virginals,**  for  there  her  lodging  was  above  the  king's 

**  I  never  spoke  with  him  since,**  she  added,  "  bat  npon  Saturday  before 
May  day,  and  then  I  found  him  standing  in  the  round  window  in  my  cham- 
ber of  presence,  and  I  asked  why  he  was  so  sad,  and  he  answered  and  said 
H  was  no  matter;  and  then  she  said,  '*  Vou  may  not  look  to  have  me  speak 
to  yovL  as  I  should  to  a  nobleman,  hecauxe  you  be  an  inferior  person/  —  *  No, 
BO,  madam;  a  look  sufficeth  me  [he  said],  and  thus  fare  you  weU.**'  — 
r,  p.  46(. 
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second  might  be  regarded  too  probably  as  a  witness 
against  that  and  against  every  act  which  had  been  con- 
nected with  it.  Fall  of  these  forebodings,  yet  not  too 
wholly  occupied  with  tliem  to  forget  the  unhappy  queen« 
he  addressed  the  king,  early  on  Wednesday,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language :  — 

^^  Please  it  your  most  noble  Grace  to  be  advertised^ 
that  at  your  Grace's  commandment,  by  Mr.  u*  writM  i» 
Secretary's  letter,  written  in  your  Grace's  Hein»3cr« 
name,  1  came  to  JLambeth  yesterday,  and  there  bwr  nia  iiit»- 

r     I  .  1  ^  \       n       ^  fortune  Hke 

1  do  remam  to  know  your  Graces  nirther  a  man, 
pleasure.  And  forasmuch  as  without  your  Grace's  com- 
mandment, I  dare  not,  contrary  to  the  contents  of  the 
said  letter,  presume  to  come  unto  your  Grace's  pres- 
ence ;  nevertheless,  of  my  most  bounden  duty,  I  can  do 
no  Ie9s  than  most  humbly  to  desire  yom*  Grace,  by  your 
great  wisdom,  and  by  the  assistance  of  God's  help, 
somewhat  to  suppress  the  deep  sorrows  of  your  Grace's 
heart,  and  to  take  all  adversities  of  God's  hands  both 
patiently  and  thankfully.  I  cannot  deny  but  your 
Grace  hath  good  cause  many  ways  of  lamentable 
heaviness  ;  and  also,  that  in  the  wrongfol  estimation 
of  the  world,  your  Grace's  honour  of  every  part  is  so 
highly  touched  (whether  the  things  that  commonly  be 
spoken  of  be  true  or  not},  that  I  remember  not  that 
ever  Almighty  God  sent  unto  your  Grace  any  like 
occasion  to  try  your  Grace's  constancy  throughout, 
whether  your  Highness  can  be  content  to  take  of  God'^ 
hands  as  well  things  displeasant  as  pleasant.  Andtoao- 
And  if  He  find  in  your  most  noble  heart  SSJ"S*^ 
such  an  obedience  unto  his  will,  that  your  God hM^ 
Grace,  without  murmuraticNi  and  over-much  ^^°^  ^'^' 
heaviness,  do  accept  all  adversities,  not  less  thanking 
than  when  all  things  succeed  after  your  Grace's 
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will  and  pleasure,  then  I  suppose  your  Grace  did  never 
thing  more  acceptable  unto  Him  since  your  first  gov- 
ernance of  this  your  realm.  And  moreover,  your  Grace 
shall  give  unto  Him  occasion  to  multiply  and  increase 
his  graces  and  benefits  unto  your  Highness,  as  He  did 
unto  his  most  faithful  servant  Job ;  unto  whom,  after 
his  great  calamities  and  heaviness,  for  his  obedient 
heart  and  willing  acceptation  of  God's  scourge  and  rod, 
addidit  Dominus  cuncta  duplicia.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  is  openly  reported  of  the  Queen's  Grace,  if  men 
had  a  right  estimation  of  things,  they  should  not  esteem 
any  part  of  your  Grace's  honour  to  be  touched  there- 
by ;  but  her  honour  to  be  clean  disparaged.  And  I 
am  in  such  perplexity,  that  my  mind  is  clean  amazed  ; 
for  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman  than  I  had 
in  her ;  which  maketh  me  to  think  that  she  should  not 
be  culpable.  And  again,  I  think  your  Highness  would 
not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had  been  surely 
culpable. 

"  Now  I  think  that  your  Grace  best  knoweth  that, 
quJm'c  next  unto  your  Grace,  I  was  most  bound 
fSii.  TOt  wnto  her  of  all  creatures  living.  Wherefore, 
bere.'***^  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  Grace  to  suffer 
me  in  that  which  both  God's  law,  nature,  and  also  her 
kindness  bindeth  me  unto :  that  is,  that  I  may  with 
He  wm  pray  yo^r  Gracc's  favour  wish  and  pray  for  her 
SMfotSd'in?  ^^^*  sh®  ™*y  declare  herself  inculpable  and 
■**"*•  innocent.  And  if  she  be  found  culpable,  con- 
sidering your  Grace's  goodness  to  her,  and  from  what 
condition  your  Grace  of  your  only  mere  goodness  took 
her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him 
not  your  Grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true 
onto  the  realm,  that  would  not  desire  the  offence  with- 
out mercy  to  be  punished,  to  the  example  of  all  other. 
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And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little  for  the  love  which  1 
judged  her  to  hear  towards  God  and  his  gos-  Batir  >h« 
pel ;  so  if  she  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  let  ber  be 
not  one  that  loveth  God  and  his  gospel  that  with  aii  ex-  - 
will  ever  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  th«di*hoooaf 
all  other ;  and  the  more  they  fitvour  the  gospel,  hM  broaght 
the  more  they  will  hate  her ;  for  there  never  fotpei. 
was  creature  in  our  time  that  so  much  slandered  the 
go^el.     And  God  hath  sent  her  this  punishment  for 
that  she  feignedly  hath  professed  his  gospel  in   her 
mouth,  and  not  in  heart  and  deed.     And  though  she 
hath  offended  so  that  she  hath  deserved  never  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  your  Grace's  fiivour,  yet  Almighty  God  hath 
manifoldly  declared  his  goodness  towards  your  Grace, 
and  never  offended  you.     But  your  Grace,  I  am  sure, 
acknowledgeth  that  you  have  offended  Him.     Where- 
fore, I  trust  that  your  Grace  will  bear  no  less  He  tnuta 

.  *'  that  the  king 

entire  favour  unto  the  truth  of  the  £rospel  wiiisthi.on. 

^      '^         tiniM  to  flu 

than  you  did  before ;  forasmuch  as  your  vour  ^gw- 
Grace's  favour  to  the  gospel  was  not  led  by  »•  iefiw*.  ' 
affection  unto  her,  but  by  zeal  unto  the  truth.  And 
thus  I  beseech  Almighty  God,  whose  gospel  he  hath 
ordained  your  Grace  to  be  defender  of,  ever  to  pre- 
serve your  Grace  from  all  evil,  and  give  you  at  the 
end  the  promise  of  his  gospel.  From  Lambeth,  the 
thh-d  of  May." 

The  letter  was  written ;  it  was  not,  however,  sent 
upon  the  instant;  and  in  the  course  of  the  Heiewntibi 

.  ,  11.1  1  to  the  Sttr 

mommg  tlie   archbishop   was   requested   to  chamber, 
meet  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Sussex, 
and   the   Lord   Chamberlain,  in   the   Star   Chamber. 
He  went,  and  on  his  return  to  Lambeth  he  added  a 
few  words  in  a  postscript.     In  the  hiterview  The  port- 
from  which  he  had  at  die  moment  returned,  his  Mter 
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dioee  noUemim,  he  said,  had  decbured  onto  him  audi 
things  as  his  Grace's  Measure  was  they  should  make 
him  priyy  unto ;  for  the  which  he  was  most  hoanden 
unto  his  Grace.  ^  What  ixmimunications  we  had  to- 
getoer,"  he  added,  ^  I  doaht  not  bat  they  will  make 
Ae  true  report  thereof  onto  your  Grace.  lam  exeudr 
isngljl  wrrif  Aai  iuekfmUti  mi  be  proved  hg  ike  quem^ 
mlUard^iheiir  rebOim:*^ 

If  we  may  believe,  as  I  suppose  we  may,  that  Gran* 
■ler  was  a  man  of  sonnd  nnderstanding,  and  of  not 
less  than  ordinaiy  proU^,  ihis  letter  is  of  the  greatest 
Yalne ;  it  shows  the  impression  which  was  made  upon 
a  sensible  person  by  the  first  mmonrs  of  the  discovery ; 
it  shows  also  the  archbishop's  opinion  of  the  king's 
character,  with  the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  of  the 
evidence  which  the  chancellor,  at  the  king's  command, 
had  laid  before  him. 

We  retam  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower.  Mark 
Smeton,  who  had  confessed  his  guilt,  was  ironed.^ 
The  other  gentlemen,  not  in  consideration  of  their 
silence,  but  of  their  rank,  were  treated  more  leniently. 
To  the  qaeen,  with  an  object  which  may  be  variously 
interpreted,  Henry  wrote  the  Friday  succeeding  her 
^tUbkj,  arrest,  holding  out  hopes  of  forgiveness  if 
Bm^'wtium  she  would  be  honest  and  open  with  him. 
JjS^'JJJJJ'.  Persons  who  assume  that  the  whole  transac- 
Sto^'Se  *^o^  w^  ^^®  scheme  of  a  wicked  husband  to 
vriUeonftM.    (jjspose  of  a  wifc  of  whom  he  was  weary,  will 

1  Printed  in  Burnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  8S3,  et  teq. 

*  **  Mark  !■  the  wont  cheririied  of  any  man  in  the  honse,  fiyr  he  wean 
irana.'*  —  KIngitoo  to  Cromwell.  Later  writen  have  amured  thenuelvea 
that  8meton*s  confession  was  extorted  from  him  by  promiaes  of  pardon. 
Why,  th«n,  #ai  the  government  so  impolitjc  aa  to  treat  him  with  especial 
hanhness  so  aailj  In  the  transaction?  When  he  found  faimsdf  ** Ironed,** 
liajBiiat  have  been  aaaorsd  that  fidth  wotdd  not  be  kept  with  him;  and  IM 
had  abondaat  tfana  to  wHbdrmw  what  ha  had  said. 
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believe  that  he  was  practising  apon  her  terror  to  obtain 
his  fieedom  by  a  lighter  crime  than  murder.     Those 
who  consider  that  he  possessed  the  ordinary  qualities 
<^  liumanity,  and  that  he  was  really  convinced  of  her 
guilt,  may  explain  his  offer  as  the  result  of  natural 
feel'ng.     But   in  whatever  motive  his  conduct  Jingi* 
nated,  it  was  ineffectual.    Anne,  either  know-  sim  iTctsto 
ing  that  she  was  innocent,  or  trusting  that  ^"b^tn^ 
her  guilt  could  not  be  proved,  trusting,  as  ■^^•"^^ 
Sir  Edmund   Baynton   thought,  to   the  constancy  of 


Weston  and  Norris,^  declined  to  confess  any-  Baing 
thmi:.  ^^  ff  any  man  accuse  me.  she  said  to  there  wu  m 
Kingston,  ^^  /  can  but  say  nay,  ana  they  can  hergaut 
bring  no'  witness.^^^  Instead  of  acknowledging  any 
guilt  in  herself,  she  perhaps  retaliated  upon  the  king  in 
the  celebrated  letter  which  has  been  thought  a  proof 
both  of  her  own  innocence,  and  of  the  conspiracy  by 
which  she  was  destroyed.'  This  letter  also,  although 
at  once  so  well  known  and  of  so  dubious  authority,  it 
is  fiiir  to  give  entire. 

*»  Sir,  — Your  Grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprison- 
ment are  things  so  strange  unto  me,  as  what  to  write, 

1  The  sentence  is  mutilated,  but  the  meaning  seems  intelligible:  **  11m 
queen  standeth  stiffly  in  her  opinion  that  she  wo  ...  .  which  I  think  is  in 
the  trust  that  she  [hath  in  the]  other  two,"  — !.  e.  Norris  and  Weston.  — 
Baynton  to  the  Lord  Treasurer.  The  government  seems  to  have  beea 
aware  of  some  secret  communication  between  her  and  Norris.  — Ibid 
Binger,  p.  4&S. 

3  Khigston  to  Cromwell:  Singer,  p.  457. 

*  My  first  impression  of  this  letter  was  strongly  in  fiivour  of  its  antheft' 
ticity.  I  still  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  text  because  it  exists,  and  becau« 
there  is  no  evidence,  external  or  internal,  to  prove  it  to  be  a  iuigeiy.  The 
more  carefully  I  have  examined  the  MS.,  however,  the  greater  uncertain^ 
I  have  felt  about  it  It  is  not  an  originaL  It  is  not  an  official  copy.  It 
does  not  appear,  though  here  I  cannot  speak  conclusively,  to  be  even  a  con- 
temporary copy.  The  only  guide  to  the  date  is  the  watermark  on  tha  pft- 
per,  and  in  this  instance  the  evidence  is  indecisive.  — Note  to  the  8d  jsdf* 
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or  what  to  ezcnse,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
fctmj^  joo  send  unto  me  (willing  [me]  U>  oonieM 
Sv  toMwto  ^  tmth,  and  to  obtain  yoor  fitvoiir)  by  such 
*^^^'  an  one  whom  yon  know  to  be  mine  antient 
professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner  conceived  this  message 
by  him,  than  I  rightly  oonceiyed  your  meaning;  and 
if,  as  yon  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procure 
my  sidely,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  du^  per* 
fermyonr  command. 

*^  But  let  not  your  Ghrace  ever  ima^e  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  fimlt 
.  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  proceeded. 
a^ftniitaw  And  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife 
loyal  via.  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  afiec- 
tion,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with 
which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  your  Grace's  pleasure  had  been  so 
pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  &r  forget  my- 
self in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that  I 
Sh*,  how-  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now 
hwindibrV  I  find:  for  the  ground  of  my  preferment 
■btfladi.  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your 
Grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and 
sufficient  to  draw  that  &ncy  to  some  other  subject. 
You  have  chosen  me  firom  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire. 
If  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancy  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  fevour  from  me ; 
neither  let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal 
heart  towards  your  good  Grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot 
on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  in&nt  princess, 
your  daughter. 

**Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful 
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trial ;   and  let  not  my  sworn   enemies   sit  as  mj  ac* 
cusers  and  my  judges;  yea,  let  me  receive  sh«iM^ftr 
an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  •*^**'» 
shame.     Then  shall   you  see   either  mine   innocency 
cleared,  your  suspicions  and  conscience  satisfied,  the 
ignominy  and  slander   of  the  world  stopped,  or  my 
guilt  openly  declared ;  so  that,  whatsoever  God  or  you 
may  determine  of  me,  your  Grace  may  be  ^q^  if  ^^^ 
Heed  from  an  open  censure;  and  mine   of->  ^^^T^ 
fence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  iJJui^iJ; 
is  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  '*°^' 
only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me,  as  an  un« 
lawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  already  set- 
tled on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am, 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed 
unto  ;  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein. 

^^  But  if  yQu  have  already  determined  of  me ;  and 
that   not   only  my  death,  but  an   infiunous  ifherikto 
blander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  decided,  tiit 
desired  happiness  ;  then  I  desire  of  God  that  wui  paniw 
he  will  pardon  your  great  sin  therein,  and  tin, 
likewise  my  enemies  the  instruments  thereof;  and  that 
He  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  un« 
princely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his  general  judg- 
ment-seat, where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear ;  and  in  whose  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  whatso* 
ever  the  world  may  think  of  me,  mine  innocence  shall 
be  openly  known  and  8u£Sciently  cleared. 

^*  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  Grace's  And  aiw 
displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  death  may 

.  *^  faflloei  and 

innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  the»oorg»» 
as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait  impris- 
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oomeitt  for  1117  take.  If  erer  I  luKve  found  foTOOt 
in  joor  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath 
been  pleamng  in  yoor  ean,  ihen  let  me  obtain  this 
request;  and  I  will  ao  leave  to  tronhle  yonr  Ghraoe  any 
farther ;  with  mine  earnest  pn^ra  to  the  Trinity,  to 
have  yoor  Grace  in  his  good  keeping,  and  to  direct 
yon  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  dolefol  prison  in  the 
Tower,  this  6th  of  May.  Yoor  most  loyal  end  ever 
foidifid  wife,  Aim  BoLiTir.''  > 

This  letter  is  most  affecting;  and  although  it  is  bet- 
ter calcnlatfld  to  plead  the  qoeen's  cause  with  posterity 
than  with  the  king,  whom  it  could  only  exasperate,  yet 
if  it  is  genuine  it  tells  (so  far  as  such  a  composition 
can  tell  at  all)  powerfiilly  in  her  fayour.  On  the 
same  page  of  the  manuscript,  carrying  the  same  au- 
thority, and  subject  to  the  same  doubt,  is  a  fragment 
of  another  letter,  supposed  to  hare  been  written  sub- 
Aneondiv-  sequcntly,  and  therefore  in  answer  to  a  sec- 
S^jJ^J*^  ond  invitation  to  confess.  In  this  she  replied 
ftMra^^r^  again,  that  she  could  confess  no  more  than 
^''^'  she  liad  already  spoken  ;  that  she  might  con- 

ceal notliing  from  the  king,  to  Whom  she  did  acknowl- 
edge herself  so  much  bound  for  so  many  fitvours ;  for 
laising  her  first  from  a  mean  woman  to  be  a  marchion- 
ess ;  next  to  be  his  queen ;  and  now,  seeing  he  could 
bestow  no  further  honours  upon  her  on  earth,  for  pur- 
^^J::^^.  posing  by  martyrdom  to  make  her  a  saint 
SSHtl?  ""*  i"  heaven.*  This  answer  also  was  unwise  in 
hm  bMn,     point  of  worldly  prudence ;  and  I  am  obliged 

SoiiS^  to  add,  that  the  tone  which  was  assumed,  both 

1  Burners  CoUeetanta,  p.  S7;  CoOotu  MS. 

*  8tiype*s  Eeclei.  Mmmniab,  VoL  L    Lord  Bacon  spealu  of  Umm  wwli 
Mat  bf  tilt  quMB  «■  tlM  moniiBg  of  Um  wMcutfoe. 


in  this  aiid  in  her  first  letter,  was  imbeconing  (even  if 
she  was  innocent  of  actual  sin)  in  a  wife  who,  on  her 
own  showing,  was  so  gravely  to  blame.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  she  had  betrayed  from  the  first  the 
king's  confidence ;  and,  as  she  knew  at  the  moment  at 
which  she  was  writing,  she  had  never  been  legally 
married  to  him. 

Her  spirits  meanwhile  had  something  rallied,  though 
still  violently  fluctuating.  ^^  One  hour,"  wrote  Kings- 
Ion,^  ^^  she  is  determined  to  die,  and  the  next  hour 
much  contrary  to  that."  Sometimes  she  talked  in  a 
wild,   wandering    way*   wonderinc  whether  Her  wild 

11  .  .11.11  wrdBtotht 

any  one  made  the  pnsoners  beds,  with  other  ivnMr. 
of  those  h'ght  trifles  which  women's  minds  dwell  upon 
BO  strangely,  when  strained  beyond  their  strength. 
**  There  would  be  no  rain,"  she  said,  ^*  till  she  was  out 
of  the  Tower ;  and  if  she  died,  they  would  see  the 
greatest  punishment  for  her  that  ever  came  to  Eng- 
land." ^^  And  then,"  she  added,  ^^  I  shall  be  a  saint 
in  heaven,  for  I  have  done  many  good  deeds  in  my 
days ;  but  I  think  it  much  unkindness  in  the  king  to 
put  such  about  me  as  I  never  loved."  '  Kingston  was 
a  hard  chronicler,  too  convinced  of  the  queen's  guilt  to 
feel  compassion  for  her ;  and  yet  these  rambling  fancies 
are  as  touching  as  Ophelia's  ;  and,  unlike  hers,  are  no 
creation  of  a  poet's  imagination,  but  words  once  truly 
uttered  by  a  poor  human  being  in  her  hour  of  agony. 
Yet  they  proved  nothing.  And  if  her  wanderings  seem 
to  breathe  of  innocence,  they  are  yet  compatible  with 
the  absence  of  it.  We  must  remind  ourselves  that  two 
of  the  prisoners  had  already  confessed  both  their  own 
gi  ilt  and  hers. 

The  queen  demanded  a  trial ;  it  was  not  necessary 

>  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer,  p.  4(6.  *  Ibid.  p.  457. 
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to  aflk  foi  it  Both  ahe  Mid  her  sappoaed  acoom- 
plices  were  tried  with  a  icnipulonaneas  without  a 
ftwgwtioM  parallel,  so  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  Qcim* 
.   ^    .   inal  records  of  the  time.    The  substance  of 

WwMMHyaf 


•jMjgtaiio  the  proceedings  is  pfoserved  in  an  oflBdal 
Mik  sommary ;  ^  and  distressing  as  it  is  to  read 

of  such  sad  matters,  the  importance  of  arriving  at  a 
fiur  judgment  most  excnse  the  details  which  will  be 
entered  into.  The  crime  was  alike  hideous,  whether 
it  was  the  crime  of  the  queen  or  of  Henry ;  we  may 
not  attempt  to  hide  from  ourselyes  the  full  deformi^ 
of  it. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  then,  a  special  commifwion 
was  appointed,  to  try  certain  persons  for  oflfences  com. 
mitted  at  London,  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  tlie 
palace  at  Greenwich.  The  ofiences  in  question  hav- 
ing been  committed  in  Middlesex  and  in  Kent,  bills 
were  first  to  be  returned  by  the  grand  juries  of  both 
counties. 

Men  are  apt  to  pass  vaguely  over  the  words  ^''a 
commission  "  or  ^^  a  jury,"  regarding  them  rather  as 
mechanical  abstractions  than  as  bodies  of  responsible 
men.  I  shall  therefore  ^ve  the  list  of  the  persons 
who,  in  these  or  any  other  capacities,  were  engaged 
TheiMunet  upon  the  trials.  The  special  commission 
■ii«ioD«n  consisted  of  Sir  Thomas  Audeley,  the  lord 
■7  the  chancellor ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  of 
MBpUMi.  the  queen  and  of  Lord  Rochfort ;  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  king's  brother  -  in  -  law  ;  the  Elarl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  queen's  father ;  the  Earls  of  Oxford, 
Westmoreland,  and  Sussex  ;  Lord  Sandys ;  Thomas 
Cromwell;   Sir  William  Fitzwilliam   the  Lord  High 

1  Baga  de  Secret  is,  pouches  8  and  0:  Appendix  II.  to  the  Third  Rifcn 
qf  Cl«  IkpvAy  Keeper  of  the  FmUie  tUconit. 
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Admiral,  an  old  man  whose  career  had  been  of  the 
most  distinguished  brilliancy  ;  Sir  William  Paulet,  lord 
treasurer,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester;  and, 
finally,  tlie  nine  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Westminster, 
Sir  John  Fitagames,  Sir  John  Baldevryn,  Sir  Richard 
Lister,  Sir  John  Porte,  Sir  John  Spelman,  Sir  Walter 
Luke,  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  Sir  Thomas  Engle- 
field,  and  Sir  William  Shelley.  The  duly  of  this  triba- 
aal  was  to  try  the  four  commoners  accused  of  adultery 
with  the  queen.  She  herself,  with  her  brother,  ^m  qxuma 
would  be  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  SibJtD 
the  seven  peers,  three  were  her  own  nearest  SSt^HooJTii 
connexions ;  the  remaining  commissioners  ^^^'^ 
were  those  who,  individually  and  professionally,  might 
have  been  considered  competent  for  the  conduct  of  the 
cause  above  all  other  persons  in  the  realm.  Antece- 
dently to  experience,  we  should  not  have  expected  that 
a  commission  so  constituted  would  have  lent  itself  to  a 
conspiracy ;  and  if  foul  play  had  been  intended,  we 
should  have  looked  to  see  some  baser  instruments  se- 
lected for  so  iniquitous  a  purpose. 

In  tlie  middle   of  the   second  week   in   Mav,  the 
grand  juries  had  completed  their  work.     On  wedn««toj, 
the  10th,   a   true  bill  was  found  at  West-  Truabui 
minster,  by  the  oaths  of  Giles  Heron,  Esq. ;  srandjofy 
Roger  More,  Esq. ;  Richard  Awnsham,  Esq. ;  au. 
Thomas    Byllyngton,    Esq. ;    Gregory    Level,    Esq. ; 
John    Worsop,  Esq. ;    William  Goddard,  gentleman ; 
William  Blakwall,  gentleman  ;  John  Wylford,  gentle- 
man ;  William  Berd,  gentleman ;  Henry  Hubbylthorne, 
gentleman ;     William    Huning,    gentleman ;    Robert 
Walys,  gentleman  ;  John  Englond,  gentleman  ;  Hen* 
ly  Lodysman,  gentleman  ;  and  John  Averey,  gentle* 
man. 
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On  iho  llth  a  true  bill  wss  finmd  at  Deplfiird  by 
rtan^t  ^®  ^'^^^  <^  ^^  Riehaid  Clement,  Sir  Wib 
}^]m  ^^'^^  lynche,  Sir  Edward  Bonghton,  Antlionj 
pMd^oT*  S^  Leg^9  Bsq.  ;^  John  Cromer,  Esq. ;  John 
«««*-  Fogg,  Esq. ;  Thomas  WyOefbrd,  Esq. ;  John 
Nortm,  Esq. ;  Hnmphrej  Style,  1^. ;  Robert  Fisher, 
gentleman ;  Thcmias  Sybbell,  gendeman ;  John  Love* 
laee,  gentleman ;  Walter  Harrington,  gentleman ;  Eid* 
mnnd  Page,  gentleman ;  Thomas  Ferebj,  gentleman ; 
and  Lionel  Ansty,  gendeman. 

I  am  thus  particular  in  recording  the  names  of  these 
jurors,  before  I  relate  the  indictment  which  was  found 
by  them,  because,  if  that  indictment  was  unjust,  it 
stamps  their  memory  with  eternal  infamy;  and  with 
the  judges,  the  commissioners,  the  priyy  council,  the 
king,  with  every  living  person  who  was  a  party,  active 
or  passive,  to  so  enormous  a  calumny,  they  must  be  re- 
membered with  shame  for  ever. 

tim  indict-      1*^^  indictment,  then,  found  by  the  grand 
■^^        jury  of  Middlesex  was  to  the  following  effect :  * 

"  1.  That  the  Lady  Anne,  Queen  of  England,  hav- 
ing been  tlie  wife  of  the  king  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  more,  she,  the  said  Lady  Anne,  contemning 
tlie  marriage  so  solemnized  between  her  and  the  king, 
and  bearing  malice  in  her  heart  against  the  king,  and 
following  her  frail  and  carnal  lust,  did  fiJsely  and  trai- 
torously procure,  by  means  of  indecent  language,  gifts, 
an<l  other  acts  therein  stated,  divers  of  the  king's  ilaily 

1  We  eludl  meet  him  agtin  in  Iielend:  he  was  the  qiieen*s  oonsin,  ana 
man  of  the  very  highest  character  and  abilit  .    The  grand  jury  of  Kent 
were  nominated  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  was  sheriff  for  that  year.  This 
is  not  unimportant,  for  Wyatt  hi  past  times  had  been  Anne*s  intimate  fHend, 
if  not  her  lover. 

*  The  indictment  found  at  Deptford  was  exactly  similar;  refining  te 
stWr  acts  of  the  same  kind,  committad  by  the  same  persons  at  Gn^enwioh 
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and  familiar  servants  to  be  her  adulterers  and  concn* 
bines ;  so  that  several  of  the  king's  servants,  by  the 
said  queen's  most  vile  provocation  and  invitation,  be- 
came given  and  inclined  to  the  said  queen. 

^'  2.  That  the  queen  [on  the]  6th  of  October, 
25  Hen.  VIII.  [1588],  at  Westminster,  by  words,  Ac, 
procured  and  incited  one  H^u^L^fisris,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have 
diicit  intercourse  with  her ;  and  that  the  act  was  com* 
mitted  at  Westminster,  12th  October,  25  Ren.  VIII. 

''8.  That  the  queen,  2nd  of  November,  27  Hen. 
VIII.  [1535],  by  the  means  therein  stated,  procured 
and  incited  George  Boleyn,  knight.  Lord  Rochfort, 
her  own  natural  brother,  to  have  illicit  intercourse 
with  her;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  5th  of 
November  in  the  same  year,  at  Westminster,  against 
the  commands  of  Almighty  God,  and  all  laws  human 
and  divine. 

''  4.  That  the  queen,  8rd  December,  25  Hen.  VIII., 
procured  and  incited  William  Brereton,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have 
illicit  intercourse  with  her;  and  that  the  act  was 
committed  at  Hampton  Court,  25th  December,  25 
Hen.  VIII. 

"  5.  Tliat  the  queen,  8th  of  May,  26  Hen.  VHI., 
procured  and  incited  Francis  Weston,  one  of  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  king's  privy  chamber,  to  have  illicit  in- 
tercourse with  her ;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  at 
Westminster,  20th  May,  26  Hen.  VIII. 

**  6.  That  the  queen,  12th  of  April,  26  Hen.  VIII., 
procured  and  incited  Mark  Smeton,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
grometers  of  the  king's  chamber,  to  have  illicit  inter* 
course  with  her;  and  that  the  act  was  committed  at 
Westminster,  26th  April,  26  Henry  VIII. 
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«*  7.  Fniihemicmi  tibat- tlw  fliid  George,  Lord  Bach- 
Ibort,  Heniy  Norris,  Williun  Brereton,  Sir  Fnuidi 
Woston,  and  Mark  Siiietoii«  bemg  thus  inflamfid  bj 
carnal  lore  of  the  queen,  and  having  become  verjr 
jealous  of  each  other,  did,  in  order  to  aecore  her  af- 
lections,  latiafy  her  inordinate  desires ;  and  that  the 
queen  was  equally  jealous  of  the  Lord  Bochfbrt  and 
odier  the  beforennentioned  trait(»r8 ;  and  she  would  not 
allow  them  to  show  any  familiarity  with  any  other 
woman,  without  her  exceeding  diq[^asure  and  indig- 
nation ;  and  that  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  27 
Hen.  VIII.,  and  other  days,  at  Westminster,  she  gave 
them  gifts  and  great  rewards,  to  inveigle  them  to  her 
wiU. 

*^  8.  Furthermore,  that  the  queen,  and  other  the 
said  traitors,  jointly  and  severally,  81st  of  October, 
27  Hen.  VIII.,  and  at  various  times  before  and  after, 
compassed  and  imagined  the  king's  death;  and  that 
the  queen  had  frequently  promised  to  marry  some  one 
of  the  traitors,  whenever  the  king  should  depart  this 
life,  affirming  she  never  would  love  the  king  in  her 
heart. 

^^  9.  Furthermore,  that  the  king,  having  within  a 
short  time  before  become  acquainted  v^th  the  before- 
mentioned  crimes,  vices,  and  treasons,  had  been  so 
grieved  that  certain  harms  and  dangers  had  happened 
to  his  royal  body."  * 

I  suppose  that  persons  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  conclusively,  and  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the 
popular  verdict  of  English  historians,  will  turn  with 
disgust  from  these  hideous  charges ;  seeming,  as  they 
do,  to  overstep  all  ordinary  bounds  of  credibility.  On 
one  side  or  the  other  there  was  indeed  no  common 

1  daga  de  8«cretii,  pooch  S. 
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guilt.     The  colours  deepen  at  every  step.     But  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  if  the  improbability  ol  Theimprob-  j 
crimes  so  revolting  is  becoming  greater,  the  52>en»*JSi  ^ 
opposite   improbability  increases  with  equal  JSJbSSife"    7^ 
strength  —  that  English  noblemen  and  gen-  ^'aSSSt^^ 


tlemen  could  have  made  themselves  a  party  ^^^^^  j 
to  the  invention  of  the  story.     For  invention  '•**^*        I 
is  unfortunately  the  only  word ;  would  indeed  that  any 
other  were  admissible  I     The  discovery  of  the  indict* 
ment  disposes  at  once  of  Burnet's  legend,  that  the 
queen  was  condemned  on  hearsay  evidence;  or  that 
her  guilt  was  conjectured  from  an  exaggerated  report 
of  foolish  conversations.     It  cuts  off  all  hope,  too,  of 
possible  mistake.     I  have  heard  the  name  of  ThmiaBo 
Leontes  mentioned  as  a  parallel  to  Henry;  SSS^rfSJ** 
and  if  the  question  lay  only  between  the  king  «'°»*«**^ 
and  his  wife,  we  would  gladly  welcome  the  alternative. 
Charity  would  persuade  us  that  a  husband  had  been 
madly  blind,  sooner  far  than  that  a  queen  had  been 
madly  wicked.     But  this   road  for  escape   is   closed. 
The  mistake  of  Leontes  was  transparent  to  Thepaniki 
every  eye  but  his  own.     The  charges  against  logsattod. 
Anne  Boleyn  were  presented  by  two  grand  miuibie. 
juries  before  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  realm. 
There  was  nothing  vague,  nothing  conjectural.     The 
detail  was  given  of  acts  and  conversations  stretching 
over  a  period  of  two  years  and  more  ;  and  either  there 
was  evidence  for  these  things,  or  there  was  none.     If 
there  was  evidence,  it  must  have  been  close,  elaborate, 
and   minute ;  if  there  was  none,  these  judges,  these 
juries  and  noblemen,  were  the  accomplices  of  the  king 
in  a  murder  perhaps  the  most  revolting  which  was  ever 
committed. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  evidence  was  pieced 
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together  in  the  seeretB  of  the  eihinet;  that  the  jvriei 
Xtediooai.  found  their  failb  on  a  cMe  presented  to  Aeni 
gg^^g^  by  the  conndL  This  would  truufer  die  in* 
^S£^  fiunj  to  a  hi^^er  stage ;  bat  if  we  tiy  to  ibh 
*'^  agine  how  die  coondl  proceeded  in  such  a 
business,  we  shall  not  find  it  an  easj  task.  TlieconnciI« 
at  least,  could  not  have  been  deceired.  The  evidence, 
wfaaterer  it  was,  mnst  have  been  examined  by  Hiem ; 
and  thongh  we  stretch  onr  belief  in  the  complaceiK^ 
fii  statesmen  to  the  farthest  limit  of  crednlity,  can  wia 
fteHeve  that  Cromwell  woold  have  invented  that  daifc 
indictment,  —  Cromwell  who  was,  and  who  remained 
till  his  death,  the  dearest  firiend  of  Latimer  ?  Or  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  veteran  who  had  won  his  spurs 
at  Flodden  ?  Or  the  Duke  of  Snfiblk  and  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Wellington  and  the  Nelson  of  the  siz* 
teenth  centary?  Scarcely  among  the  picked  scouii- 
drels  of  Newgate  could  men  be  foand  for  such  work ; 
and  shall  we  believe  it  of  men  like  these  ?  It  is  to  me 
impossible.  Tet,  if  it  was  done  at  all,  it  was  done  by 
those  four  ministers. 

Even  if  we  could  believe  tliat  they  forged  the  accu- 
sations, yet  they  would  at  least  limit  the  dimensions  of 
them.  Tlie  most  audacious  villain  ^ill  not  extend  his 
To  what       crimes  beyond  what  he  requires  for  his  object ; 

parpoM  the  •'  .  *  .  o        ^ 

maitipifcii.  and  if  the  king  desired  only  to  rid  himself  of 
awMsand  his  wife,  to  what  purpose  the  multiplication 
ofoOtiMtoni  i  of  offenders,  and  the  long  list  of  acts  of  gnilt, 
when  a  single  offence  with  the  one  accomplice  who 
was  ready  to  abide  by  a  confession  would  have  suf^ 
(iced?  The  four  gentlemen  gratuitously,  on  this 
hypothesis,  entangled  in  the  indictment,  were  nobly 
connected :  one  of  them.  Lord  Rochfort,  was  himself 
f  peer ;  they  had  lived,  all  four,  several  years  at  the 
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court,  and  were  personally  known  to  ever/  member 
of  the  council.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  evidence  was 
invented  with  no  imaginable  purpose,  for  wanton  and 
needless  murders  ?  —  that  the  council  risked  the  suc- 
cess of  their  scheme,  by  multiplying  charges  which 
only  increased  difficulty  of  proof,  and  provoked  the 
interference  of  the  powerful  relations  of  the  accused  ? ' 

1  Sk  Fiands  Btyaii,  the  queen't  oomin,  was  at  flnt  tospeeted.  He  wm 
■bient  from  the  court,  and  received  a  measage  from  GromweU  to  appeal 
faistantlj  on  his  allegiance.  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Depoeition 
of  the  Ahbot  of  Wobom  —  M8,  OoOtm.    Cleopat^^  E  iv.: 

**  The  aaid  abbot'  remembeioth  that  at  the  fiUl  of  Queen  Anne,  whom 
God  pardon,  Master  Bryan,  being  in  the  country,  was  suddenly  sent  for  by 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  the  said  Master  Bryan  afterwards  shewed  me, 
charging  him  upon  his  allegiance  to  come  to  him  wheresoever  he  was 
within  this  realm  upon  the  sight  of  his  letter,  and  so  he  did  with  all  speed. 
And  at  his  next  repair  to  Ampthill,  I  came  to  visit  him  there,  at  what  time 
the  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  with  many  other  men  of  worship,  was  with  him 
in  the  great  court  at  Ampthill  aforesaid.  And  at  my  coming  in  at  the 
outer  gate  Master  Bryan  perceived  me,  and  of  his  much  gentleness  came 
towards  meeting  me;  to  whom  I  said,  *  Now  welcome  home  and  never  so 
welcome.*  He,  astonished,  said  unto  me,  '  Why  so?  *  The  said  abbot 
said,  *  Sir,  I  shall  shew  you  that  at  leisure,*  and  walked  up  into  the  great 
chamber  with  the  men  of  worship.  And  after  a  pause  it  pleased  him  to  sit 
down  upon  a  bench  and  willed  me  to  sit  by  him,  and  after  that  demanded 
of  me  what  I  meant  when  I  said,  *  Never  so  welcome  as  then ;  *  to  whom 
I  said  thus :  *  Sir,  Almighty  God  in  his  first  creation  made  an  order  of 

angels,  and  among  all  made  one  principal,  which  was  the ,  who 

would  not  be  content  with  his  ertate,  but  affected  the  celsitude  and  rule  of 
Creator,  for  the  which  he  was  divested  from  the  altitude  of  heaven  into  the 
proAindity  of  hell  into  everlasting  darkness,  without  repair  or  return,  witt 
tliofte  that  consented  unto  his  pride.  So  it  now  lately  befell  in  this  oui 
worldly  hierarchy  of  the  court  by  the  &II  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  worldly  Ln- 
oifer,  not  content  with  her  estate  to  be  true  unto  her  creator,  making  her 
bLs  queen,  but  affected  unlawful  concupiscence,  fell  suddenly  out  of  that 
felit'ity  wherein  she  was  set,  irrecoverably  with  all  those  that  consented 
unto  her  lust,  whereof  1  am  glad  that  ye  were  never;  and,  therefore,  now 
welcome  and  never  so  welcome,  here  is  the  end  of  my  tale.'  And  then  he 
said  unto  me:  *Sir,  indeed,  as  you  say,  I  was  suddenly  sent  for,  marvel* 
ling  thereof  and  debating  the  matter  in  my  mind  why  this  should  be ;  at  the 
last  I  considered  and  knew  myself  true  and  clear  in  conscience  unto  my 
prince,  and  with  all  speed  and  without  fear  [hastily  set]  me  forward  and 
eame  to  my  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  after  that  to  the  King's  Grace,  and  noth- 
ing found  in  me,  nor  never  shall  be,  but  just  and  true  to  my  master  th« 
KJng*8  Grace.*    And  then  I  said  *  Benedictus,  but  this  was  a  maryeOf 
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Such  are  the  difficnlties  in  which,  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  transaction,  we  are  already  implicated.  They 
will  not  diminish  as  we  proceed. 

Friday,  the  12th  of  May,  was  fixed  for  the  opening 
ftii^,  of  ^'^^  court.  On  that  day,  a  petty  jury  was 
JIJ^J^  returned  at  Westminster,  for  the  trial  of  Sir 
•'•^  Henry  Norris,  Sir  Francis  Weston,  Sir  Wil- 

liam Brereton,  and  Mark  Smeton.  The  commission  sat^ 
—  the  £arl  of  Wiltshire  sitting  with  them,^  —  and  the 
fiii^faar  iour  piisoncrs  were  brought  to  the  bar.  On 
^^^g^JiJ^i  their  arraignment,  Mark  Smeton,  we  are  told, 
lotktiwr.  pleaded  guilty  of  adultery  with  the  queen; 
not  guilty  of  the  other  charges.  Norris,  Weston,  and 
A  patty  Jury  Brcreton  severally  pleaded  not  miilty.  Ver- 
dictofguuty.  diet,  guilty.  The  kings  sergeant  and  attor- 
ney pray  judgment.  Judgment  upon  Smeton,  Norris, 
Weston,  and  Brereton  as  usual  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
This  is  all  which  the  record  contains.  The  nature  of 
the  evidence  is  not  mentioned.  But  again  there  was  a 
jury ;  and  if  we  have  not  the  evidence  which  convinced 
that  jury,  we  have  the  evidence  that  they  were,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  convinced. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  to  be  tried  on  the 
following  Monday.  Their  crime  was  not  adultery  only, 
but  was  coloured  with  the  deeper  stain  of  incest.  On 
the  Friday,  while  the  other  prisoners  were  at  the  bar, 

peremptory  commandment/  said  I,  *  and  would  have  astonished  the  i^'isej^ 
man  in  this  realm.*  And  he  said,  *  What  then,  he  must  needs  dc  b:i 
master's  commandment,  and  I  assure  vou  there  never  was  a  mau  wid^**  to 
order  the  king's  causes  than  he  is;  I  pray  God  save  his  life.*  '* 

The  language  both  of  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  the  abbot  is  irreconcile  ihie 
with  any  other  supposition,  except  that  they  at  least  were  satiHlieii  ot  the 
queen's  guilt. 

^  Baga  de  Secretis,  pouch  8.  The  discovery  of  these  papers  sets  at 
rest  the  ccmtroversy  whether  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  took  part  in  the  trial. 
He  was  absent  at  the  trial  of  hb  children ;  he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  tha 
tther  prisoners. 
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**  Letters  patent  were  addressed  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Treasurer  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  set- 
ting foi*th  that  the  Lady  Anne.  Queen  of  England,  and 
Sir  George  Boleyn,  knight.  Lord  Rochfort,  had  been 
indicted  of  certain  capital  crimes ;  and  that  the  king, 
considering  that  justice  was  a  most  excellent  virtue, 
and  pleasing  to  the  Most  Highest ;  and  inasmuch  ai 
the  office  of  High  Steward  of  England,  whose  presenc6 
for  the  administration  of  the  law  in  this  case  TheDnkeof 
18  required,  was  vacant,  the  king  therefore  naiMdLo.ii 
appointed  the  said  duke  Lord  High  Steward  ani. 
of  England,  with  full  powers  to  receive  the  indictment* 
found  against  Queen  Anne  and  the  Lord  Rochfort, 
and  calling  them  before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
and  examining  them,  and  compelling  them  to  answer 
thereto."  The  duke  was  to  collect  also  "  such  and  so 
many  lords,  peers,  and  magnates  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  peers  of  the  said  Queen  Anne  and  Lord 
Rochfort,  by  whom  the  truth  could  be  better  known  ; 
and  the  t  Jh  beng  known,  to  give  judgment  accord- 
mg  to  the  laws  ind  customs  of  England,  and  to  give 
sentence  and  judgment,  and  to  direct  execution,  with 
the  other  usual  powers."  ^  As  a  certain  number  only 
of  the  peers  were  summoned,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
some  fraud  was  practised  in  the  selection,  and  that 
those  only  were  admitted  whose  subserviency  could  be 
relied  upon.  I  will  therefore  give,  the  names  as  before 
The  two  English  Dukes,  of  Norfolk  and  SuflFolk.' 
The  one  EngUsh  Marquis,  of  Exeter.  The  Lhtofpeen 
Elarls  of  Arundel,  Oxford,  Northumberland  totrytiM 
(the  queen*s  early  lover),  Westmoreland,  h«rbroiiMK. 
Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Sussex,  and  Huntingdon 

1  Baga  de  Sacrats,  pouch  9. 

•  Tlie  Duk«  of  Bidunood  wm  nndor  ago. 
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all  the  earls  in  the  peerage  except  foor  —  those  of 
Shrewsbury,  Essex,  Cumberland,  and  Wiltshire.  Why 
the  first  three  were  omitted  I  do  not  know.  Lord 
Wiltshire  had  already  fulfilled  his  share  of  the  mis- 
erable duty ;  he  was  not  compelled  to  play  the  part  of 
Brutus,  and  condemn,  in  person,  his  two  children. 
The  remaining  peers  were  the  Lords  Audeley,  De  la 
Ware,  Montague,  Morley,  Dacre,  Cobham,  Maltravers, 
Powis,  Mounteagle,  Clinton,  Sandys,  Windsor,  Went- 
worth,  Burgh,  and  Mordaunt :  twenty-seven  in  all : 
men  hitherto  of  unblemished  honour  —  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  realm. 

untot^^  These  noblemen  assembled  in  flie  Tower 

i^Mrator  ^^  ^^®  15th  of  May.  The  queen  was  brought 
^jSa^'de  before  them;  and  the  record  in  the  Baga  de 
®~"****         Secretis  relates  the  proceeding  as  follows :  — 

**  Before  the  Lord  High  Steward,  at  the  Tower, 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  comes  in  the  custody  of  Sir 
William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  is 
brought  to  the  bar.  Being  arraigned  of  the  before- 
mentioned  treasons,  she  pleads  not  guilty,  and  puts 
herself  upon  her  peers ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  others  the  before-mentioned 
earls  and  barons,  peers  of  the  said  queen,  being  charged 
by  the  said  Lord  High  Steward  to  say  the  truth,  and 
afterwards  being  examined  severally  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  from  Hie  lowest  peer  to  the  highest,  each  of 
them  severally  saith  that  she  is  guilty. 

**  Judgment  —  that  the  queen  be  taken  by  the  said 
TiM  queen  to  Coustablc  back  to  the  king's  prison  within 
JS~J1^*"'  the  Tower ;  and  then,  as  the  king  shall  com- 
iJJJJJaJ^  mand,  be  brought  to  the  green  within  the  said 
tiM  unf  B^  Tower,  and  there  burned  or  beheaded,  as  shall 
please  the  king."  ^ 

1  Bacm  da  Swrafeii;  pooch  a. 
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In  such  cold  lines  is  the  story  of  this  tragedy  unroll- 
ing' itself  to  its  close.  The  course  which  it  followed, 
however,  was  less  hard  in  the  actual  life ;  and  men's 
hearts,  even  in  those  stem  times,  could  beat  with  hu- 
man emotions.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  tears  as 
he  passed  sentence.^  The  Earl  of  Northumberland 
^^  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  illness  to  leave  the  court."  ' 
The  sight  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  once  loved,  an  J 
to  whom  he  was  perhaps  married,  in  that  dreadful 
position,  had  been  more  than  he  could  bear ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  of  the  day  went  forward  with- 
out him. 

The  queen  withdrew.     Her  brother  took  his  place 
at  the  bar.     Like  Anne,  be  declared  himself  Lord  Boch. 
innocent.     Lake  Anne,  he  was  found  guilty,  gnuiy  aiw 
and  sentenced  to  die.^ 

1  Comtantyne,  Ardutologia,  ToL  XXni.  p.  66. 

^  Baga  de  Secretls.  When  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  :>roke  out  (bur 
months  later,  Northumberland  was  the  only  nobleman  in  the  power  of  the 
insnigents  who  reftised  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Thej  threatened  to  kill 
him ;  but  **  at  that  and  all  timet  the  earl  was  Teiy  earnest  against  the 
commons  in  the  king*s  behalf  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal's.**  —  Confeesion 
of  William  SUpleton:  JBotti  House  Af8,  A  2, 2.  See  Vol.  III.  of  this  woni 
chap.  xiii. 

•  I  know  not  whether  I  should  here  add  the  details  which  Meteren  gives 
of  these  trials.  His  authority,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  was  in  London  at  the 
time,  but  was  not  present  in  the  court  The  Lord  of  Milherve  (that  was 
this  gentleman's  name)  was  persuaded  that  the  queen  was  uojustfy  aceused, 
and  he  worked  out  of  the  mmoun  which  he  heard  an  interesting  pictoze, 
touched  with  natural  sympathy.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  however.  It 
may  be  read  elsewhere ;  and  as  an  authority  it  is  bat  of  flunt  importt&oe 
If  we  allow  it  its  fullest  weight,  it  proves  that  a  foreigner  then  in  England 
believed  the  queen  innocent,  and  that  she  defended  herself  with  an  elo- 
quence which  deeply  touched  her  hearers.  His  Anther  assertion,  thai 
**  Smeton*s  confession  was  all  which  was  alleged  **  against  her,  is  certainly 
maccurate;  and  his  complaint,  which  has  been  so  often  echoed,  of  the 
absence  of  witnesses,  implies  only  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  forms  which 
were  observed  in  trials  for  high  treason.  The  witneaaes  were  not  brought 
into  court  and  confronted  with  the  prisoner:  their  depositions  were  taken 
an  oath  before  the  grand  juries  and  the  privy  council,  and  on  the  trial  were 
fMdoat  fortfaeioetiiodtoaiiaweriathagroMUU 
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We  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  evidence  ;  for  we  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  We  cannot  especially  accuse  the 
form  of  the  trial ;  for  it  was  the  form  which  was  always 
observed.  But  the  fact  remains  to  us,  that  these  twenty- 
seven  peers,  who  were  not  ignorant,  as  we  are,  but 
were  folly  acquainted  with  the  groimds  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, did  deliberately,  after  hearing  the  queen's  defence, 
pronounce  against  her  a  unanimous  verdict.  If  there 
was  foul  play,  they  had  advantages  infinitely  greater 
than  any  to  which  we  can  pretend  for  detecting  it.  The 
Boleyns  were  unpopular,  and  Anne  herself  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  imperialists  and  Catholics ;  but  all  parties. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  united  in  the  sentence. 

Looking  at  the  case,  then,  as  it  now  stands,  we  have 
the  report  for  some  time  currenf,  that  the  queen  was 
out  of  favour,  and  that  the  king's  aifection  was  turned 
in  another  direction,  —  a  report,  be  it  observed,  which 
had  arisen  before  the  catastrophe,  and  was  not,  there- 
fore, an  afterthought,  or  legend ;  we  have  also  the  an- 
tecedent improbability,  which  is  very  great,  that  a  lady 
in  the  queen's  position  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
offences  with  which  the  indictment  charges  her.  We 
have  also  the  improbability,  which  is  great,  that  the 
king,  now  forty-four  years  old,  who  in  his  earlier  years 
had  been  distinguished  for  the  absence  of  those  vices 
in  which  contemporary  princes  indulged  themselves, 
in  wanton  weariness  of  a  woman  for  whom  he  had 
revolutionized  the  kingdom,  and  quarrelled  with  half 
Christendom,  suddenly  resolved  to  murder  her ;  tliat, 
instead  of  resorting  to  poison,  or  to  the  less  obtrusive 
methods  of  criminality,  he  invented,  and  persuaded  his 
council  to  assist  him  in  inventing,  a  series  of  accusations 
which  reflected  dishonour  on  himself,  and  which  in- 
volved the  gratuitous  death  of  five  persons  with  whom 
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he  had  no  quarrel,  who  were  attached  to  his  court  and 
person.  To  maintain  these  accusations,  he  would  have 
to  overawe  into  an  active  participation  in  his  crime, 
mdges,  juries,  peers,  the  dearest  relations  of  those  whom 
he  was  destroying,  and  this  with  no  standing  army,  no 
praetorians  or  janissaries  at  his  back,  with  no  force  but 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  could  be  scattered  by  a 
rising  of  the  apprentices.  He  had  gone  out  of  his  way, 
moreover,  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  the  summons  had 
been  so  hasty  that  no  time  was  left  to  control  the  elec- 
tions ;  while  again  to  fail  was  ruin  ;  and  the  generation 
of  Englishmen  to  whom  we  owe  the  Reformation  were 
not  so  wholly  lost  to  all  principles  of  honour,  ^^^  popuiM 
that  Henry  could  have  counted  beforehand  S^'Si" 
upon  success  in  so  desperate  a  scheme  with  «'«*'^*«- 
that  absolute  certainty  without  which  he  would  scarcely 
have  risked  the  experiment.  I  think  that  there  is  some 
improbability  here.  Unlikely  as  it  is  that  queens  should  \  ^ 
disgrace  themselves,  history  contains  unfortunately 
more  than  one  instance  that  it  is  not  impossible.  That 
queens  in  that  very  age  were  capable  of  profligacy  was 
proved,  but  a  few  years  later,  by  the  confessions  of 
Catherine  Howard.  I  believe  history  will  be  ransacked 
vainly  to  find  a  parallel  for  conduct  at  once  so  dastardly, 
so  audacious,  and  so  foolishly  wicked  as  that  which  the 
popular  hypothesis  attributes  to  Henry  VHI. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  probabilities ;  not,  I 
believe,  exaggerated  on  either  side.  Turning  to  the 
positive  facts  which  are  known  to  us,  we  have  tim  fte«i  lo 

fllTOIir  of  felM 

amongst  those  which  make  for  the  queen  her  queen. 

own  denial  of  her  guilt ;   her  supposed  letter  to  the 

king,  which  wears  the  complexion  of  innocence ;  the 

assertions  of  three  out  of  the  five  other  persons  who 

were  accused,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  execution : 
VOL.  It.  si 
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•nd  the  gympafliiimg  ttoiy  ef  a  Flemiih  gentknmn 
who  belieTed  her  iimooent,  and  who  nys  Aat  idmij 
other  people  in  England  believed  the  eime.  On  the 
other  tide,  we  have  the  judicial  verdict  of  more  than 
■eventy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,^  no  one  ef.  whom 
had  any  interest  in  the  deaths  of  the  aocosed,  and  eome 
fltearti  of  wh(»n  had  interests  the  most  tender  in  their 
■piaiehw  nequittal ;  we  have  the  assent  of  the  judges 
who  sat  on  the  commissioa,  and  who  passed  sentence, 
after  full  oj^KMtnmties  of  exaniination,  with  all  the  evi* 
denoe  before  thdr  eyes ;  tae  partial  Gonfessi(»i  of  one 
of  the  priscmers,  ihoi\^  afterwards  withdrawn ;  and  the 
complete  confession  of  another,  maintained  tiU  the  end, 
and  not  withdrawn  upon  the  scaffdd.  Mr.  Hallam 
must  pardon  me  for  saying  that  this  is  not  a  matter 
in  which  doubt  is  unpermitted. 

A  brief  interval  only  was  allowed  between  the  judg- 
^^doMdaj,  ment  and  the  final  close.  On  Wednesday, 
n«M)Mii-  the  17  th,  the  five  gentlemen  were  taken  to 
s»tiMMii.  execution.  Smeton  was  hanged;  the  others 
were  beheaded.  Smeton  and  Brereton  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  their  sentence.  Brereton  said  that  if  he 
had  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  he  deserved  them  all ; 
and  Brereton  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  whose  guilt 
at  the  time  was  doubted.'  Norris  died  silent ;  Weston, 
with  a  few  general  lamentati<ms  on  the  wickedness  of 
his  past  life.     None  denied  the  crime  for  which  the  j 

1  Two  gimnd  Jaries,  the  petty  jmy,  tad  tiie  twenty-eeren  peeiv. 
t  CenetentyiM't  Memor,,  ArchmoL,  VoL  XXDI.  pp.  6S-SS.  OuneUa- 
^e  WM  an  attendant  of  Sir  Heniy  Norris  at  this  time,  and  a  friend  and 
ichool-fenow  of  Sir  W.  Brereton.  He  was  a  resolute  Protestant,  and  he 
Mtys  that  at  Srst  he  and  all  other  friends  of  the  gospel  were  unable  to 
hettere  that  the  qoaen  had  behaved  eo  abominably.  '*  As  I  may  be  sa^ed 
befbra  God,*'  he  sqrSf "  I  could  not  believe  it,  afore  T  heard  them  tpeak  at 
death.**  ....  But  on  the  scaffbld,  he  adds,  **  In  a  manner  aO  e« 
bvt  Mr.  Norris.  who  said  stawat  nothing  at  aP.** 
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fufiered  ;  all  but  one  were  considered  by  the  spectators 
to  haye  confessed.  Rochfort  had  shown  some  feeling 
while  in  the  Tower.  Elingston  on  one  occasion  found 
him  weeping  bitterly.  The  day  of  the  trial  he  sent  a 
petition  to  the  king,  to  what  effect  I  do  not  learn  ;  and 
on  the  Tuesday  he  begged  to  see  Cromwell,  having 
something  on  his  conscience,  as  he  said,  which  he  wished 
to  tell  him.^  His  desire,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  complied  with  ;  he  spoke  sorrowfully  on  the 
scaffold  of  the  shame  which  he  had  brought  upon  the 
gospel,  and  died  with  words  which  appeared  to  the 
spectators,  if  not  a  confession,  yet  sometlung  very  nearly 
resembling  it  ^^  This  said  lord,"  wrote  a  spectator  to 
the  court  at  Brussels,  ^^  made  a  good  Catholic  address 
to  the  people.  He  said  that  he  had  not  come  there  to 
preach  to  them,  but  rather  to  serve  as  a  mirror  and  an 
example.  He  acknowledged  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed  against  God,  and  against  the  king  his  sovei*^ 
eign ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  him,  he  said,  to  repeat 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  condemned ;  they  would 
have  little  pleasure  in  hearing  him  tell  it  He  prayed 
God,  and  he  prayed  the  king,  to  pardon  his  offences ; 
and  all  others  whom  he  might  have  injured  he  also 
prayed  to  forgive  him  as  heartUy  as  he  foi^ve  every 
one.  He  bade  his  hearera  avoid  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  the  flatteries  of  the  court  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  shameful  end  which  had  overtaken  him. 
Had  he  obeyed  the  lessons  of  that  gospel  which  he  had 
so  often  read,  he  said  he  should  not  have  fellen  so  far ; 
it  was  worth  more  to  be  a  good  doer  than  a  good  reader. 
Finally,  he  forgave  those  who  had  adjudged  him  to  die, 
and  he  desired  them  to  pray  God  for  his  soul."  ' 

1  Kingston  to  CropiweU:  Singw,  p.  4bS. 
•  nUPagrim:  Appeodiz, p.  116. 
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Tbe  qnecsn  was  left  till  a  fturdier  mystery  had  per* 
tMiBoteya  plexed  yet  deeper  the  disgraceful  exposure. 
cnaMr  ^  Henry  had  desfared  Oranmer  to  be  her  oon- 
MvwbMB  fessor.  The  archbishop  was  with  her  on  the 
mSKio     day  after  her  trial,^  and  she  then  made  an  ex- 

^'  traordinary  avowal,*  either  that  she  had  been 
married  or  contracted  in  eariy  Hfe,  or  had  been  entan* 
gled  in  some  connexion  which  invalidated  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  The  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  I  have 
already  quoted,'  ftimishes  the  solitary  explanation  of 
the  mystery  which  remains.  Some  one,  apparently  the 
imperial  ambassador,  informed  Charles  that  she  was 
dbcovered  to  have  been  nine  years  before  married  to 
Lord  Percy,  not  formally  only,  but  really  and  com- 
pletely. If  this  be  true,  her  fkte  need  scarcely  excite 
further  sympathy. 

On  Wednesday  she  was  taken  to  Lambeth,  where 
she  made  her  confession  in  form,  and  the  archbishop, 
sitting  judicially,  pronounced  her  marriage  with  the 
king  to  have  been  null  and  void.  The  supposition,  that 
this  business  was  a  freak  of  caprice  or  passion,  is  too 
puerile  to  be  considered.  It  is  certain  that  she  acknowl- 
edged something;  and  it  is  certain  also  that  Lord 
Northumberland  was  examined  upon  the  subject  before 
the  archbishop.  In  person  upon  oath  indeed,  and  also 
in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  Northumberland  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  legally  connected  with  her  ;  but  per* 

^  Kingston  to  Cromwell;  and  see  Constantyne^s  MemoriaL 
s  **  Now  of  Ute,  God,  of  hb  infinite  goodnesi,  from  whom  no  secret 
tbicgs  can  be  hid,  hath  caneed  to  be  brongfat  to  light,  evident  and  open 
knowledge  of  certain  Juat,  true,  and  lawAU  impedimenta,  nnlmown  at  the 
making  of  the  said  acts  [by  which  the  marriage  had  been  declared  legiti 
mate],  and  since  that  time  conftssed  by  the  Lady  Anne,  by  the  which  it 
l^lainly  appeareth  that  the  said  marriage  was  never  good  nor  consonant  te 
thelaws.*'— 8S  HeniyYin. cap.7.    Seeabothc  appeadiz  totheibiirth 
fthme  ot  this  work. 
•  YoL  1  pp.  17ft.  ITS. 
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haps  Northumberland  was  a&aid  to  make  an  adniissicm 
BO  dangerous  to  himself,  or  perhaps  the  confession  itself 
was  a  vague  effort  which  she  made  to  save  her  life.^ 
But  whatever  she  said,  and  whether  she  spoke  truth 
or  falsehood,  she  was  pronounced  divorced,  Theqaeenb 
and  the  divorce  did  not  save  her.^  Friday,  Srmd. 
the  19th,  was  fixed  for  her  death  ;  and  when  she  found 
that  there  was  no  hope  she  recovered  her  spirits.  The 
last  scene  was  to  be  on  the  green  inside  the  Tower. 
The  public  were  to  be  admitted ;  but  Kingston  sug- 
gested that  to  avoid  a  crowd  it  was  desirable  not  to  fix 
the  hour,  since  it  was  supposed  that  she  would  make 
no  further  confession. 

"  This  morning  she  sent  for  me,"  he  added,  "  that  I 
might  be  with  lier  at  such  time  as  she  re-  Thunday, 
ceived  the  good  Lord,  to  the  intent  that  I  Kingaton'i 
should  hear  her  speak  as  touching  her  inno-  heroonduci 
cency  always  to  be  clear.     *  Mr.  Kingston,'  toww. 
she  said,  ^  I  hear  say  I  shall  not  die  afore  noon,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  therefore,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by 
this  time,  and  past  my  pain.'      I  told  her  it  should  be 
no  pain,  it  was  so  subtle ;  and  then  she  said,  ^  I  heard 
say  the   executioner  was  very   good,  and  I  have  a 
little   neck,'   and   put  her  hands   about  it,  laughing 
heartily.     I  have  seen  many  men,  and   also  women, 
executed,  and  they  have  been  in  great  sorrow ;  and  to 
my  knowledge,  this  lady  hath  much  joy  and  pleasure 
in  death."  » 

1  On  the  day  on  which  she  first  saw  the  archbishop,  she  said,  at  dinner, 
that  she  expected  to  be  spared,  and  that  she  would  retire  to  Antwerp.  — 
Kingston  to  Cromwell :  Singer,  p.  460. 

*  Burnet  raises  a  dilemma  here.  If,  he  says,  the  queen  was  not  manied 
to  the  king,  there  was  no  adultery;  and  the  sentence  of  death  and  the  sea- 
tence  of  divorce  mutually  neutndire  each  other.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
general  horror  at  so  complicated  a  delinquency,  the  technical  defence  wai 
overlooked. 

*  Kingston  to  Cromwell:  Singer,  p  101.  ^ 
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We  are  nstj  ixetat  the  termiimtioii  of  ifte  trageJy, 
mmkt.        a  litde  befine  noon  on  the  19th  of  May, 


Anne  Boleyn,  Qoeen  of  En^and,  was  led 
■oonT"  down  to  the  green.  A  single  cannon  stood 
loaded  on  the  battlements ;  the  motionless  cannoneer 
was  ready,  with  smoking  linstock,  to  teH  Londrn  that 
all  was  over.  Hie  yeomen  of  the  gnard  were  there, 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens ;  the  lord  mayor  in  his  robe^ 
the  deputies  of  the  goilds,  ibe  sheriffi,  and  the  alder- 
men ;  they  were  come  to  see  a  spectacle  winch  En^ 
hnd  had  never  seen  before  — .a  head  which  had  worn 
the  crown  fidling  nnder  the  sword  of  an  execotioner. 

On  the  scaffold,  by  the  king's  desire,  there  were 
TiMioaiibid,   present  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 

^iSJSH  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
^  mond,  who  might  now,  when  both  his  sisters 
were  illegitimized,  be  considered  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne.  As  in  the  choice  of  the  commission,  as  in 
the  conduct  of  the  trial,  as  in  the  summons  of  parlia- 
ment, as  in  every  detail  through  which  the  cause  was 
passed,  Henry  had  shown  outwardly  but  one  desire 
to  do  all  which  the  most  strict  equity  prescribed,  so 
around  this  last  scene  he  had  placed  those  who  were 
nearest  in  blood  to  himself,  and  nearest  in  rank  to  the 
crown.  If  she  who  was  to  suffer  was  falling  under  a 
forged  charge,  he  acted  his  part  with  horrible  com- 
pleteness. 

The  queen  appeared  walking  feebly,  supported  oy 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  She  seemed  half  stupi- 
hm  qiMea*!  ^^^9  ^^^  lookcd  back  firom  time  to  time  at  the 
lait  wocdf.  ]a(lies  by  whom  she  was  followed.  On  reach- 
ing the  platform,  she  asked  if  she  might  say  a  few 
words ;  ^  and  permission  being  granted,  she  turned  to 

iUttaroT to .  TUFOgrim,^  11$. 
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the  spectators  and  said :  **  Christian  people,  I  am  come 
to  die.  And  according  to  law,  and  by  law,  I  am 
judged  to  death ;  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothing 
against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor 
to  speak  anything  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused  and 
condemned  to  die.  But  I  pray  Ood  save  the  king, 
and  send  him  long  to  reign  over  you ;  for  a  gentler 
uid  more  merciful  prince  was  there  never ;  and  to  me 
he  was  ever  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  sovereign  lord.  If 
any  person  will  meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  him  to 
judge  the  best.  And  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the 
world  and  of  you ;  and  I  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray 
for  me.  Oh,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me.  To  Ood  I 
commend  my  soul."  *  "  These  words,"  says  Stow, 
*^  she  spoke  with  a  smiling  countenance."  She  wore 
an  ermine  cloak  which  was  then  taken  off.  She  her- 
self removed  her  headdress,  and  one  of  her  attendants 
gave  her  a  cap  into  which  she  gathered  her  hair.  She 
then  knelt,  and  breathing  iaintly  a  commendation  of 
her  soul  to  Christ,  the  executioner  with  a  single  blow 
struck  off  her  head.  A  white  handkerchief  was  thrown 
over  it  as  it  fell,  and  one  of  the  ladies  took  it  up  and 
canied  it  away.  The  other  women  lifted  the  body  and 
bore  it  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower,  where  it  was 
buried  in  the  choir.' 

Thus  she  too  died  without  denying  the  crime  for 
which  she  suffered.  Smeton  confessed  from  the  first 
Brereton,  Weston,  Rochfort,  virtually  confessed  on  the 
scaffold.  Norris  said  nothing.  Of  all  the  sufieren 
not  one  ventured  to  declare  that  he  or  she  was  inno- 
cent,—  and  that  six  human  beings  should  leave  the 

I  Wjatt's  MemMn^  HiJl,  Stow,  Cooftantyne*!  MtrnmriaL    Then  k  mm 
littl«  varimtiim  in  the  different  •ocoonta,  but  none  of  importance, 
s  PUgrim,  p.  U6. 
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world  witb  the  undeserved  stain  of  so  Ddious  a  charge 
3n  them,  without  attempting  to  clear  themselves,  is 
credible  only  to  thos3  who  form  opinions  by  their  wills, 
and  believe  or  disbelieve  as  tliey  choose. 

To  this  end  the  queen  had  come  at  last,  and  silence 
b  the  best  comment  which  charity  has  to  offer  upon  it. 
Better  far  it  would  h^ve  been  if  the  dust  had  been 
allowed  to  settle  down  over  the  grave  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  her  remembrance  buried  in  forgetfulness.  Strange 
it  is  that  a  spot  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  sacred  to  pity, 
sliould  have  been  made  the  arena  for  the  blind  wres- 
tling of  controversial  duellists.  Blind,  I  call  it ;  for  there 
has  been  little  clearness  of  judgment,  little  even  of  com- 
mon prudence  in  the  choice  of  sides.  If  the  Catholics 
could  have  fastened  the  s<"ain  of  murder  on  the  king 
and  the  statesmen  of  Eng^nd,  they  would  have  struck 
the  faith  of  the  establishm<?nt  a  harder  blow  than  by 
a  poor  tale  of  scandal  against  a  weak,  erring,  suiferiug 
woman :  and  the  Protestant^,  in  mistaken  generosity, 
have  courted  an  infamy  for  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  they  owe  their  being,  r^hich,  staining  the  foun- 
tain, must  stain  for  ever  the  str^^m  which  flows  from 
it.  It  has  been  no  pleasure  to  me  to  rake  among  the 
evil  memories  of  the  past,  to  prove  a  human  being 
sinful  whom  the  world  has  ruled  to  li?ve  been  innocent. 
Let  the  blame  rest  with  those  who  have  forced  upon 
our  history  the  alternative  of  a  reassrrtion  of  the  tiuth, 
or  the  shame  of  noble  names  which  lia^'c  not  deserved 
it  at  our  hands. 

No  sooner  had  the  result  of  the  trial  appeared  to  be 
frath  p«r-  ccilain,  than  the  prospects  of  tJ^e  succession 
&b»^aco«.  *o  the  throne  were  seen  to  be  more  perplexed 
**"•  than  ever.   The  prince  so  earnestly  longed  ft»r 

had  not  been  bom.   The  disgrace  of  Anne  Boleyn,  fcve») 
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befi^r^  her  last  confession,  strengthened  tlie  friends  of 
the  Princess  Mary.  Elizabeth,  the  child  of  a  doubt Fnl 
marriage  which  had  terminated  in  adultery  and  incest, 
would  have  had  slight  chance  of  being  maintained,  even 
if  her  birth  had  suffered  no  further  stain  ;  and  by  the 
Lambeth  sentence  she  was  literally  and  le-  aiabeth 

now  iiMgiv 

gaily  illegitimate.  The  King  of  Scotland  m»te. 
was  now  the  nearest  heir ;  and  next  to  him  stood  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  his  sister,  who  had  been  born  in 
England,  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  with  better 
favour  by  the  people.  As  if  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  in  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  taking  advantas^e  of  the  LordThomM 

o  ^   D  ^  Howard  mmI 

moment,  and,  as  the  act  of  his  attainder  LMtyiui^ 
says,^  ^^  being  seduced  by  the  devil,  and  not  Sougiaa. 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,"  persuaded  this 
lady  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  him ;  "  The  pre- 
sumption being,"  says  the  same  act,  ^^  that  he  as|)ired 
to  the  crown  by  reason  of  so  high  a  marriage  ;  or, 
at  least,  to  the  making  division  for  the  same  ;  having  a 
firm  hope  and  trust  that  the  mbjects  of  this  realm  ^  would 
incline  and  bear  affection  to  the  said  Lady  Margaret^  be- 
ing bom  in  this  realm  ;  and  not  to  the  King  of  Scots^ 
her  brother^  to  whom  this  realm  hath  not^  nor  ever  had* 
any  affection  ;  bvi  would  resist  his  attempt  to  the  crown 
jf  this  realm  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers.''*  * 

Before  the  discovery  of  this  proceeding,  but  in  an- 
ticipation of  inevitable  intrigues  of  the  kind,  the  privy 
council  and  the  peers,  on  the  same  grounds  which 
had  bt^fore  led  them  to  favour  the  divorce  from  Cath- 
erine, petitioned  the  king  to  save  the  country  from  the 

1  SS  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  24. 

3  This  paragraph  is  of  great  importance:  it  throws  a  light  on  many  A 
tiM  most  perplexing  passages  in  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns. 
•  SS  Hen.  Vin.  cap.  94 
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perils  which  menaced  it,  and  to  take  a  fresh  wife 
nMooimaa    out  an  hour's  delay.     Henry*s  experience  of 
uf«»  the  king  matrimony  had  been  so  discourairing,  that 

to  aa  Instant      ,  «     '     i    i  .11  1  -ts     e»» 

they  feared  he  might  be  reluctant   to  7en- 


tare  upon  it  again.    Nevertheless,  for  his  country's 
sake,  they  trusted  that  he  would  not  refuse.^ 

Henry,  professedly  in  obedience  to  this  request,  was 
BtBMniH     married,   immediately  after    the   execution., 
to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Seymour. 


The  indecent  haste  is  usually  ccmsidered  a  proof 
entirely  conclusive  of  the  cause  of  Anne  Bcdeyn'p 
nun.«  Under  any  aspect  it  was  an  extraordinarjr  step, 
which  requires  to  be  gravely  considered.  Henry,  who 
waited  seven  years  for  Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  he  was 
violently  attached,  was  not  without  control  over  his 
passions ;  and  if  appetite  had  been  the  moving  influ- 
ence with  him,  he  would  scarcely,  with  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world  upon  him,  have  passed  so  extravagant  an 
insult  upon  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  sovereign. 
If  Jane  Seymour  had  really  been  the  object  of  a  pre- 

^  Speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor:  Lordi*  JoumaU,  p.  84.  SUtutes  of  the 
Reiilm ;  28  Henry  VIII.  cap.  7.  Similarly,  on  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour, 
the  councit  urged  immediate  re-marriage  on  the  king,  considering  a  single 
prince  an  insufficient  socuri^  for  the  Aiture.  In  a  letter  of  CromwelVs  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  on  the  day  of  Jane  Stynumr'i  deaths  there 
is  the  following  passage : 

"  And  forasmuch  as,  thoogh  his  Majesty  is  not  an3rthing  disposed  to 
marry  again  — albeit  his  Highness,  God  be  thanked,  taketh  this  chance  as 
a  man  that  by  reason  frith  force  overcometh  his  affections  may  take  such 
an  extreme  adventure  —  yet  as  snndiy  of  his  Grace's  council  herp  have 
thi  tght  it  meet  for  us  to  be  most  humble  suitors  to  his  MaJMty  to  consider 
the  state  of  his  realm,  and  to  enter  eflsoons  into  another  matrimony:  so 
hit  tender  seal  to  us  his  subjects  hath  already  so  much  overcvuo  wis 
6rmce*s  said  disposition,  and  framed  his  mind  both  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
Ihing  and  to  the  election  of  any  person  fh>m  any  part  that,  with  delibera 
tion,  shall  be  thought  meet  for  him,  that  we  live  in  hope  that  his  Grace  wiD 
■gain  couple  himself  to  our  comforts.'* —  8tnU  Papers^  Vol.  VIII.  p  1 

s  Burnet,  Hume,  Strickland,  &c.    There  is  an  absolute  consenma  ef  en 
Ihoritiea. 
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vious  onlawfol  attachment,  her  conduct  in  accepting 
BO  instantly  a  position  so  firightftJlj  made  vacant,  can 
scarcely  be  painted  in  too  revolting  colours.  Yet  Jane 
Seymour's  name,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  was  alike  honoured  and  respected.  Among 
all  Heniy's  wives  she  stands  out  distinguished  by 
a  stainless  name,  untarnished  with  the  breath  of  re- 
proach. 

If  we  could  conceive  the  English  nation  so  tongue- 
tied  that  they  dared  not  whisper  their  feelings,  there 
were  Brussels,  Paris,  Rome,  where  the  truth  could  be 
told  ;  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Mary  of  Hungary,^  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
correspondence,  either  in  Paris,  Simancas,  or  Brussels, 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  foul  play.  If  Charles  or 
Francis  had  believed  Henry  really  capable  of  so  deep 
atrocity,  no  political  temptation  would  have  induced 
either  of  them  to  commit  their  cousins  or  nieces  to  the 
embrace  of  a  monster,  yet  no  sooner  was  Jane  Seymour 
dead,  than  we  shall  find  them  competing  eagerly  with 
each  other  to  secure  his  hand. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  when  Anne  Boleyn  was 
growing  licentious,  the  king  may  have  distinguished  a 
lady  of  acknowledged  excellence  by  some  in  no  way 

1  "  The  king  ha«,  I  nndenUiid,  already  married  another  woman,  wbo, 
Mmj  say,  is  a  good  Iraperialitt  I  know  not  whether  she  will  so  continue. 
He  had  ihown  an  inclination  for  her  before  the  other's  death ;  and  is  neither 
that  other  herself,  nor  any  of  the  rest  who  were  put  to  death,  confeewed 
their  guilt,  except  one  who  was  a  musician,  some  people  think  he  Invented 
the  charge  to  get  rid  of  her.  However  it  be,  no  great  wron^^  can  I  ave  bean 
done  to  the  woman  herself.  She  is  known  to  have  been  a  worthltiM  persof . 
It  has  been  her  character  for  a  long  time. 

**  I  suppose,  if  one  may  speak  so  lightly  of  such  things,  that  when  he  U 
tired  of  his  new  wifo  he  will  find  some  occasion  to  quit  himself  of  her  alno 
Ovar  sex  will  not  be  too  well  satisfied  if  these  practices  come  into  vogue; 
and,  though  I  have  no  fknc}*  to  expose  myself  to  danger,  yet,  being  a 
woman,  I  will  pray  with  the  rest  that  God  will  have  mercy  on  us.*'  —  7%e 
FUjirim,  p.  117. 


} 
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improper  preference,  and  that  when  desired  by  the 
council  to  choose  a  wife  immediately,  he  should  have 
taken  a  person  as  unlike  as  possible  to  tlie  one  who 
had  disgraced  him.  This  was  the  interpretation  which 
was  given  to  his  conduct  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
(if  England.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence,  or 
shadow  of  evidence,  that  among  contemporaries  who 
liad  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  another  judgment 
was  passed  upon  it,  the  deliberate  assertion  of  an  act 
of  parliament  must  be  considered  a  safer  guide  than 
modem  unsupported  conjecture.^ 

This  matter  having  been  accomplished,  the  king  re- 
joims  turned  to  London  to  meet  parliament.  The 
meets.  Houses  ossemblcd  on  the  8th  of  June ;  the 

peers  had  hastened  up  in  unusual  numbei*s,  as  if  sen- 
sible of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion.  The  Commons 
were  imtried  and  unknown  ;  and  if  Anne  Boleyn  was 
an  innocent  victim,  no  king  of  England  was  ever  in  so 
terrible  a  position  as  Heniy  VIII.  when  he  entered 
the  Great  Chamber  fresh  from  his  new  bridal.  He 
took  his  seat  upon  the  throne ;  and  then  Audeley,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  rose  and  spoke  :  ^ 

^^  At  the  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament,  the  King's 
7)^  1^0^  Highness  had  not  thought  so  soon  to  meet 
J^hliluhe  yo^  ^^^  again.  He  has  called  you  together 
opening.  now,  being  moved  thereunto  by  causes  of 
grave  moment,  affecting  both  his  own  person  and  the 
Theiticcef-    interests   of  the   commonwealth.     You  will 

llooinuBtbe     ,  •  i         i  i 

NeoniUered.   Iiave  again  to  consider  the  succession  to  the 

^  Within  four  months  the  northern  counties  were  in  anns.  Castle  and 
cottage  and  village  pulpit  rang  with  outcries  against  the  government.  Yet, 
m  the  countless  reports  of  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents,  there  is  no  hint 
of  a  suspicion  of  foul  play  in  the  late  tragedy.  If  the  criminality  of  the  king 
M  self-evident  to  us,  how  could  it  have  heen  less  thaix  evident  to  Aske  and 
Ix>rdDarcy? 

s  /jords*  JuumalSf  p.  S4. 
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crown  of  this  realm.     His  Highness  knows  himself  to 
be  but  mortal,  liable  to  fall  sick,  and  to  die.^     At  pres* 
ent  he  perceives  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom 
to  depend  upon  his  single  life ;  and  he  is  anxious  to 
leave  it,  at  his  death,  free  from  peril.     He  desires  you 
therefore  to  nominate  some  person  as  his  heir  AndtiMidaf 
apparent,  who,  should  it  so  befall  him  (which  jTruIlilSt 
God  forbid  1 )  to  depart  out  of  this  world  with-  ££^J^ 
out  children  lawfully  begotten,  may  rule  in  •"*• 
peace  over  tliis  land,  with  the  consent  and  the  good 
will  of  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

^^  Tou  will  also  deliberate  upon  the  repeal  of  a  cer- 
tain act  passed  in  the  late  parliament,  by  which  the 
realm  is  bound  to  obedience  to  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn, 
late  wife  of  the  king,  and  the  heirs  lawfully  begotten 
of  them  twain,  and  which  declares  all  persons  who 
shall,  by  word  or  deed,  have  offended  against  tliis  lady 
or  her  offspring,  to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of 
treason. 

^^  These  are  the  causes  for  which  you  are  assembled  ; 
and  if  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  you  will  act  ^im  lohi 
in  these  matters  according  to  the  words  of  SSSS'totht 
Solomon,  with  whom  our  most  gracious  king  ^®°^- 
may  deservedly  be  compared.  The  "  wise  man  "  coun- 
sels us  to  bear  in  mind  such  things  9j^  be  past,  to  weigh 
well  such  things  as  be  present,  and  provide  prudenUy 
for  the  things  which  be  to  come.  And  you  I  would 
bid  to  remember,  first,  those  sorrows  and  those  burdens 
which  the  King's  Highness  did  endure  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  unlawful  marriage  —  a  marriage  not  only 
judged  unlawful  by  the  most  famous  universities  in 
Christendom,  but  so  determined  by  the  consent  of  this 
realm  ;  and  to  remember  further  the  great  perils  which 

A  He  had  been  veiy  ill. 


knfe  tbreatened  his  meet  royal  Ma^estf  from  the  Ioim 
when  he  entered  on  hn  aecond  marriage. 

**  Then,  turning  to  the  presenti  you  will  conBider  in 
what  state  the  realm  now  staadeth  with  respect  to  fhe 
eath  by  which  we  be  bornid  to  the  Lady  Anne  and  to 
her  o£^ring  ;  the  which  Lady  Anne,  with  her  acoom- 
pBcea,  has  been  firand  gnilty  of  high  treason,  and  Iiaa 
met  the  dne  reward  of  her  conspiracies.  And  then 
nwgimti.  70°  willadc  yonrselyes,  what  man  of  common 
fftfyjl  condition  would  not  have  been  deterred  by 
Mutate  ^^^  cahmities  from  venturing  a  third  time 
'**'"'****  Into  the  stale  of  matrimony.  Neverthelesa, 
onr  most  excellent  prince,  not  in  any  carnal  concupis- 
cence, but  at  the  humble  entreaty  of  his  nobility,  hath 
consented  once  more  to  accept  that  condition,  and  has 
taken  to  himself  a  wife  who  in  age  and  form  is  deemed 
to  be  meet  and  apt  for  the  procreation  of  children. 

**  Lastly,  according  to  the  third  injunction,  let  us 
now  do  our  part  in  providing  for  things  to  come.  Ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  his  most  gracious  Highness,  let 
us  name  some  person  to  be  his  heir ;  who,  in  case  (jjuod 
abdf)  that  he  depart  this  life  leaving  no  ofispring  law- 
fully begotten,  may  be  our  lawful  sovereign.  But  let 
us  pray  Almighty  God  that  He  will  graciously  not  leave 
our  prince  thus  childless  ;  and  let  us  give  Him  thanks; 
for  that  He  hath  preserved  his  Highness  to  us  out  of  so 
many  dangers ;  seeing  that  his  Grace's  care  and  efforts 
be  directed  only  to  the  ruling  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
diarity  so  long  as  his  life  endures,  and  to  the  leaving 
ns,  when  he  shall  come  to  die,  in  sure  possession  of 
these  blessings." 

Three  weeks  afler  Anne  Boleyn's  death  and  the 
king's  third  marriage,  the  chancellor  dared  to  address 
the  English  legislature  in  these  terms :  and  either  he 
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spoke  like  a  reasonable  man,  whkli  he  maj  have  dene^ 
or  else  he  was  making  an  exhibition  of  effironteiy  to  be 
paralleled  only  by  Seneca's  letter  to  the  Remap  Senate 


after  the  mnrder  of  Amppina.    The  leirisla-  f^ 

,     *  *  ,  ^  dlxeat«d  into 

ture  adopted  the  first  interpretation,  and  the  « >tei«ii» 
heads  of  the  speech  were  embodied  in  an  act  of  parlia-^ 
ment.  While  the  statute  was  m  preparation,  thej 
made  nse  of  the  interval  in  continmng  the  business  if 
the  Reformation.  The j  abolished  finally  the  protection 
of  sanctuary  in  cases  of  felony,  extending  the  new  pro* 
visions  even  to  persons  in  holy  orders :  ^  they  calmed 
the  alarms  of  Granmer  and  the  Protestants  by  re 
asserting  the  extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  ;  ? 
and  they  passed  various  other  laws  ef  economic  and 
social  moment.  At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  a 
crowded  house,  composed  of  fourteen  bishops,*  j«ij  i. 
eighteen  abbots,  and  thirtj*nine  lay  peers,*  a  orti» 


bill  was  read  a  first  time  of  such  importance  SiMraftiia. 
that  I  must  quote  at  length  its  own  most  noticeable 
words. 

The  preamble  commenced  with  reciting  those  pro- 
visions of  the  late  acts  which  were  no  Icmger  SMmd  giwi 
to  remam  m  force.     It  then  proceeded,  m  the  MMkm. 
form  of  an  address  to  the  king,  to  adopt  and  oMotMidont 
endorse  the  divorce  and  the  execution.    ^^AI'  MMUnffiiii 

the  late 

beit,''  it  ran,  ^^  most  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  triai«. 
that  these  acts  were  made,  as  it  was  then  thought,  upon 
a  pure,  perfect,  and  clear  foundation  ;  your  Majesty's 
nobles  and  commons,  thinking  the  said  marriage  then 
had  between  your  Highness  and  the  Lady  Anne  in 
their  consciences  to  have  been  pure,  sincere,  perfect, 
and  good,  and  so  was  reputed  and  taken  in  the  realm  ; 

1  as  Hen.  Yin.  cap.  1.  s  n>id.  c«p.  10. 

•  Ifliidipg  Latimer  and  CraiiBer.  *  Lordt*  Tonmah 
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[jret]  now  of  late  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  irum 
whom  no  secret  things  can  be  hid,  hath  caused  to  be 
brought  to  light  evident  and  open  knowledge  of  certain 
just,  true,  and  kwful  impediments,  unknown  at  the 
making  of  the  said  acts ;  and  since  that  time  confessed 
by  the  Lady  Anne,  before  the  Most  Reverend  Fatlier 
in  God,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sitting  jii« 
dicially  for  the  same  ;  by  the  which  it  plainly  appear* 
8th  that  the  said  marriage  was  never  good,  nor  conso- 
nant to  the  laws,  but  utterly  void  and  of  none  eflect ; 
by  reason  whereof  your  Highness  was  and  is  lawftilly 
divorced  from  the  bonds  of  the  said  marriage  in  the 
life  of  the  said  Lady  Anne  : 

*^  And  over  this,  most  dread  Lord,  albeit  that  your 
Majesty,  not  knowing  of  any  lawful  impediments,  en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  the  said  unlawful  marriage,  and 
advanced  the  same  Lady  Anne  to  the  honour  of  the 
sovereign  estate  of  the  queen  of  this  realm ;  yet  she, 
nevertheless,  inflamed  with  pride  and  carnal  desires  of 
her  body,  putting  apart  the  dread  of  God  and  excellent 
benefits  received  of  your  Highness,  confederated  her- 
self with  George  Boleyn,  late  Lord  Roclifort,  her  natu- 
ral brother,  Henry  Norris,  Esq.,  Francis  Weston,  Esq., 
William  Brereton,  Esq.,  gentlemen  of  your  privy  cham- 
ber, and  Mark  Smeton,  groom  of  your  said  privy  cham- 
ber ;  and  so  being  confederate,  she  and  they  most  trai- 
torously committed  and  perpetrated  divers  detestable 
and  abominable  treasons,  to  the  fearful  peril  and  dan- 
ger of  your  royal  person,  and  to  the  utter  loss,  disheri- 
son, and  desolation  of  this  realm,  if  God  of  his  goodness 
had  not  in  due  time  brought  their  said  treasons  to  light ; 
for  the  which,  being  plainly  and  manifestly  proved,  they 
were  convict  and  attainted  by  due  course  and  order 
of  your  common  law  of  this  realm,  and  have  suffered 
ar<*ording  to  the  merits  :  " 
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In   consequence  of  these  treasons,  and  to  lend,  if 
possible,  farther  weight  to  the  sentence  against  ^j^  y^^^ 
her,  tlie  late  queen  was  declared  attainted  by  ^D|^^ 
authority  of  parliament,  as  she  already  was  ***°*** 
by  tlie  common  law.     The  Act  then  proceeded  : 

^^And  forasmuch,  most  gracious  Sovereign,  as  it 
hath  pleased  your  royal  Majesty —  (not with-  ^^P*g)J°?f 
standing  the  great  intolerable  perils  and  occa-  anon  um 
sions  which  your  Highness  hath  suffered  and  murfagt. 
sustained,  as  well  by  occasion  of  your  first  unlawful 
marriage,  as  by  occasion  of  your  second)  ;  at  the  most 
humble  petition  and  intercession  of  us  your  nobles  of 
this  realm,  for  the  ardent  love  and  fervent  affection 
which  your  Highness  beareth  to  the  conservation  of  the 
peace  and  amity  of  the  same,  and  of  the  good  and  quiet 
governance  thereof,  of  your  most  excellent  goodness 
to  enter  into  marriage  again  ;  and  [forasmuch  as  you] 
have  chosen  and  taken  a  right  noble,  virtuous,  and  ex- 
cellent lady,  Queen  Jane,  to  your  true  and  lawful  wife ; 
who,  for  her  convenient  years,  excellent  beauty,  and 
purenesa  of  flesh  and  blood,  is  apt  to  conceive  issue  by 
your  Highness  ;  which  marriage  is  so  pure  and  sincere, 
without  spot,  doubt,  or  impediment,  that  the  issue  pre- 
sented under  the  same,  when  it  shall  please  Almighty 
God  to  send  it,  cannot  be  truly,  lawfully,  nor  justly 
intaiTiipted  or  disturbed  of  the  right  and  title  in  the 
succession  of  your  crown :  May  it  now  please  your 
Majesty,  for  the  extinguishment  of  all  doubts,  and  fcr 
the  pure  and  perfect  unity  of  us  your  subjects,  and  all 
our  posterities,  that  inasmuch  as  the  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Catherine  having  been  invalid,  the  issue  of  that 
marriage  is  therefore  illegitimate  ;  and  the  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn  having  been  upon  true 
and  just  causes  deemed  of  no  value  nor  effect,  the  issue 

TOL.  II.  ss 


ef  dds  maniBge  is  ttl»»  Seghnude;  Ae  ioeeeniott  to 
the  thnme  be  now  therefore  detemined  to  the  faeoe  0f 
the  marriage  with  Queen  Jane."  ^ 

Thus  wa8  every  step  which  had  been  taken  in  iliii 
viMroeew-  gf^at  matter  deliberatelj  sanctioned'  bj  pAF* 
!te,{*t!^  liament.  The  criminality  of  the  queen  was 
tSy^*^  considered  to  hare  been  proved;  the  sen- 
Q«MB  jms.  1,3110^  upon  lief  to  have  been  just.    Ute  king 

was  thanked  in  the  name  of  the  nation  for  Iiaving  made 
haste  with  the  marriage  which  has  been  regaimd  as 
Ae  temptation  to  his  crime.  It  is  whdly  impeofliMe 
to  dismiss  &cts  like  these  with  a  few  contemptaona 


iNUMftr  phrases;  and  when  I  remember  that  the 
tiMpopotar  parity  of  Elizabeth  is  an  open  question  amone 
thiiiiiAUflr.  our  historians,  although  the  foulest  kennels 
must  be  swept  to  find  the  filth  with  which  to  defile  it ; 
while  Anne  Bolejn  is  ruled  to  have  been  a  saint,  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  verdict  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  clergy,  the  council,  judges,  and  juries,  pro- 
nounced against  her, — I  feel  that  with  such  a  judgment 
caprice  has  had  more  to  do  than  a  just  appreciation  <^ 
evidence. 

The  parliament  had  not  yet,  however,  completed 
nwemtfn-  their  work.  It  was  possible,  as  the  lord 
yvvradibr,  chanceUor  had  said,  that  the  last  marriage 
MRfag*  might  prove  unfiruitful,  and  this  contingency 
mSSt.  was  still  unprovided  for.  The  king  had  de- 
sired the  Lords  and  Commons  to  name  his  successor; 
they  replied  ¥rith  an  act  which  showed  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  patriotism  ;  they  conferred  a  privilege 
upon  him  unknown  to  the  constitution,  yet  a  power 

1  as  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  7.  The  tliree  last  pengrapliB,  I  need  Bcarcdjr  aej, 
Me  a  veiy  Mef  epitome  of  veiy  oepioiis  langpiage. 

s  The  aichbiahop*i  eentenoe  of  divoiee  was  at  the  same  time  submitted 
lo  Convocatloii  and  approved  hy  it. 
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which,  if  honestly  exercised,  oflered  by  &r  the  hapfnest 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Henry,  had  three  children.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
was  illegitimate  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  he  had  beer, 
bred  as  a  prince ;  and  I  have  shown  that,  in  default  of 
a  legithnate  heir,  the  king  had  thought  of  him  as  his 
possible  successor.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  illegiti* 
mate  also,  according  to  law  and  form  ;  but  the  illegiti- 
macy of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  couM  be  pressed 
to  its  literal  consequences.  They  were  the  children, 
each  of  them,  of  connexions  which  were  held  legal  at 
the  period  of  their  Urth.  They  had  each  received 
the  rank  of  a  princess ;  and  the  instincts  of  justice 
demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  place  in  the 
line  of  inheritance.  Yet,  while  this  feeling  was  dis- 
tinctly entertained,  it  was  difficult  to  give  effect  to  it 
by  statute,  without  a  further  complication  of  questions 
already  too  complicated,  and  without  provoking  in- 
trigue and  jealousy  in  other  quarters.  The  Princess 
Maiy  also  had  not  yet  receded  from  the  defiant  atti- 
tude which  she  had  assumed.  She  had  lent  herself  to 
conspiracy,  she  had  broken  her  allegiance,  and  had 
as  yet  made  no  submission.  To  her  no  favour  could 
be  shown  while  she  remained  in  this  position;  and 
It  was  equally  undesirable  to  give  Elizabeth,  under  the 
altered  circumstances,  a  permanent  preference  to  her 
^ster. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  with  as  much  boldness  as 


rood  sense,  cut  the  knot,  by  granting  Henry  The 
ihe  power  to  bequeath  the  crown  by  will.   He  theki«s» 

■'  power  to  be 

could  thus  advance  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  qneetb  uae 
if  Richmond's  character  as  a  man  fulfilled  the  win. 
premise  of  his  youth  ;  and  he  could  rescue  his  daugh- 
ters from  the  consequences  of  their  mother's  misfor- 
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tunes  or  their  mother's  fknlts.  It  was  an  expressioii 
of  confidence,  as  honourable  to  the  country  as  to  the 
king ;  and  if  we  may  believe,  as  the  records  say,  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  past  month  had  indeed  grieved  and 
saddened  Henry,  the  generous  language  in  which  the 
legislating  committed  the  future  of  the  nation  into  liia 
hands,  may  have  something  soothed  his  wounds. 

^*  Forasmuch  as  it  standeth,**  they  said,  ^^  in  the  only 
pleasure  and  will  of  Almighty  God,  whether  you: 
Majesty  shall  have  heirs  begotten  and  procreated  firom 
this  (late)  marriage,  or  else  any  lawful  heirs  or  issues 
hereafter  of  your  own  body,  begotten  by  any  other 
lawful  wife  ;  and  if  such  heirs  should  fail  (as  God  de- 
fend), and  no  provision  be  made  in  your  life  who  should 
rule  and  govern  this  realm,  then  this  realm,  afler  your 
transitory  life,  shall  be  destitute  of  a  governor,  or  else 
percase  [be]  encumbered  with  a  person  that  would 
count  to  aspire  to  the  same,  whom  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  shall  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  love,  dread,  and 
obediently  serve  *  as  their  sovereign  lord  ;  and  if  your 
Grace,  before  it  be  certainly  known  whether  ye  shall 
have  heirs  or  not,  should  suddenly  name  and  declare 
any  person  or  persons  to  succeed  after  your  decease, 
then  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  such  person  so  named 
might  happen  to  take  great  heart  and  courage,  and  by 
The  NMont    prcsumption  fall  to  inobedicnce  and  rebellion  ; 

MitffBlI  lOr  I  •  /*1*1  1***  ■ 

thii  mwaure.  by  occasiou  ot  which  premiscs,  divisions  anci 
dissensions  are  likely  to  arise  and  spring  in  this  nmhn, 
to  the  great  peril  and  destruction  of  us,  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servants,  and  all  our  j)()sterities : 
For  reformation  and  remedy  hereof,  we,  your  most 
bounden  and  loving  subjects,  most  obediently  acknowl- 
edging   that    your   Majesty,   prudently,    victoriously, 

t  The  King  of  Scots:  28  Hen.  VIII.  c  31. 
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politicly,  and  indifferently,  hath  maintained  this  realm 
in  peace  and  quietness  during  all  the  time  of  your 
most  gracious  reign,  putting  our  trust  and  confidence 
in  your  Highness,  and  nothing  doubting  but  that  your 
Majesty,  if  you  should  fail  of  heirs  lawfully  begotten, 
for  the  love  and  affection  that  ye  bear  to  this  realm, 
and  for  avoiding  all  the  occasions  of  divisions  afore  re- 
hearsed, so  earnestly  mindeth  l4ie  wealth  of  the  same, 
that  ye  can  best  and  most  prudently  provide  such  a 
goyemour  for  us  and  this  your  realm,  as  vrill  succeed 
and  follow  in  the  just  and  right  tract  of  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  maintain,  keep,  and  defend  the  same  and 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  established  in  your  Grace  *8 
time  for  the  wealth  of  the  realm,  which  we  all  desire, 
do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  Highness,  that 
it  may  be  enacted,  for  avoiding  all  ambiguities,  doubts, 
and  divisions,  that  your  Highness  shall  have  full  and 
plenary  power  and  authority  to  dispose,  by  your  letters 
patent  under  your  great  seal,  or  else  by  your  last  will 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  with  your  hand,  the  im- 
perial crown  of  this  realm,  and  all  other  the  premises 
thereunto  belonging,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
please  your  Highness. 

'^And  we,  your  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  do 
fiuthfuUy  promise  to  your  Majesty,  by  one  common 
assent,  that  after  your  decease,  we,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, shall  accept  and  take,  love,  dread,  and  only 
obey  srich  person  or  persons,  male  or  female,  as  your 
Majesty  shall  give  your  imperial  crown  unto ;  and 
wholly  to  stick  to  them  as  true  and  fidthful  subjects 
ought  to  io."  * 

I  is  H«n.  Vm.  o«pw  7. 
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THstmgedjof  Anne  BdleTnisoiieofthamostmjsteri- 
oaB  in  Englisk  history.  Hie  ezeendoa  of  a  wife  on  a  charge 
of  adultery  followed  by  the  immediate  marriage  of  the  has- 
band  with  another  woman  is  in  itseEf  a  gross  oomhination 
which  points  naturally  to  one  conclusion  —  ^  None  wed  the 
second  but  who  kill  the  irst."  The  aoonsations  against  Anne 
were  of  themselyes  of  a  monstrous  kind.  No  trace  can  be 
ibund  (^  any  previous  suspicion  of  her  conduct  She  was 
charged  suddenly  with  ihe  broadest  and  grosoeot  profligacy. 
She  was  hurried  out  of  the  world  with  the  most  Tiolent  pre- 
c^tancy ;  and  widiin  a  few  days  ef  her  death  Jane  Sey- 
mour was  in  the  plaoe  which  she  had  left  yacant.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  she  was  fidsely  accused,  that  the 
King  was  tired  of  her,  and  wished  her  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  mi^t  take  his  pleasure  with  his  new  fsTorite. 

On  (he  other  hsnd,  there  is  no  sign  discoverable  that  at 
the  time  either  Anne's  execution  or  the  fijng^s  roHBiarriage 
was  disapproved  by  the  country.  The  (uroceedings,  though 
hasty,  were  regular  in  form,  and  even  studiously  and  elabo- 
rately carefuL  The  Queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by 
the  Peers,  and  unanimously  condemned.  Their  unde,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  sat  as  High  Steward,  and  both  on  the 
trial  and  aftcnrwards  eaqptressed  his  own  convietion  of  thmr 
guilt,  though  his  own  fomily  wae  spotted  by  their  real  or 
supposed  infomy.  H«r  fother,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was 
on  the  special  commission  whkh  condemned  the  other 
partners  of  her  guilt,  if  guilty  she  was.  The  venue  was 
laid  in  different  counties  that  as  many  jaries  as  possible 
might  survey  and  pranouaee  upon  the  ovidence.    Of  the 
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gentlemen  accused,  one  pleaded  goil^ ;  another  oonfeasedl. 
though  he  afterwards  withdrew  his  con^assion.  On  the 
Rcaffold,  according  to  the  surviying  report  of  their  woids, 
not  one  of  them  pretended  that  thej  were  innocent  They 
all  died  acknowledging  in  general  terms  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  Parliament  was  called  to  revise  the  settlement 
of  the  Crown.  Lords  and  Commons  thanked  the  lEQng  for 
having  taken  another  wife  so  speedily,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
act  of  merit  and  almost  self-denial ;  while  there  was  nothing 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution  which  made  the  Sov- 
ereign the  keeper  of  his  subjects'  consciences.  He  had  no 
Praetorians  encamped  at  Westminster  to  overawe  the  legis- 
lature. Had  there  been  any  unanimous  dissatisfaction  with 
him,  the  mere  household  retinues  of  the  Peers  could  at  any 
moment  have  overthrown  his  Grovemment;  and  even  if 
they  can  be  supposed  to  have  permitted  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  woman  and  five  innocent  gentlemen  on  a  false 
charge,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  could  have  been 
forced  against  their  convictions  to  express  their  deliberate 
approval  of  it 

Great,  therefore,  as  the  unlikelihoods  were  on  both  sides, 
and  grossly  suspicious  as  on  the  sur£EU»  of  it  was  the  King's 
conduct,  least  violence  was  done  to  the  rules  of  probability 
by  supposing  Anne  to  have  been  really  a  worthless  woman. 
Had  the  question  lain  merely  between  herself  and  the  King, 
the  verdict  would  have  been  for  her.  The  King's  guilt 
would  have  been  more  probable  than  hers.  But  the  forms 
observed  in  the  trials,  and  the  acquiescence  and  approval  of 
Parliament,  inclined  the  balance  the  other  way.  It  was 
more  likely,  so  £Eur  as  the  evidence  has  hitherto  stood,  that 
the  Queen  should  have  disgraced  herself  than  that  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England,  the  Bench  of  Judges,  and  the 
Houses  of  Convocation  should  have  made  themselves  parties 
to  a  groundless  calumny,  and  given  their  sanction  to  an 
abominable  crime.  No  traces  had  been  as  yet  discovered  of 
any  po'  tical  motrves  which  aDuld  have  misled  or  blinded 
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them.  All  parties  seemed  for  once  united  in  the  proseca- 
tioD  of  Anne.  The  political  attitude  of  the  Grovernment 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  by  her  deaUi ;  Henry 
was  not  reconciled  to  the  Pope;  the  Princess  Mary  was 
not  definitely  restored  to  her  place  in  the  succession  ;  while 
Henry  as  evidently  had  not  made  himself  an  object  of  hor- 
ror to  his  brother  sovereigns.  Charles  Y.,  when  Jane  Sey- 
mour died,  was  as  anxious  as  if  no  Anne  Boleyn  had  ever 
lived  or  suffered,  to  secure  the  King's  hand  for  a  kinswoman 
of  his  own. 

£videntiy,  however,  there  remained  much  to  be  ex- 
plained. Anne  Boleyn  was  divorced  as  well  as  executed, 
and  the  cause  of  this  was  left  a  mystery.  Although  the 
outline  of  the  trial  had  been  preserved,  the  evidence  in 
detail  was  lost  or  had  been  destroyed.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  the  King's  affection  for  her  had  been  for  some 
time  on  the  wane,  though  tiie  causes  of  the  change  were 
obscure.  Evidentiy,  too,  some  relations  or  otiier  must  have 
existed  between  Henry  and  Jane  Seymour,  though  there 
was  nothing  beyond  rumour  to  show  what  those  relations 
had  been.  It  was  known  only  that  Jane  Seymour*s  char- 
acter was  without  reproach,  and  that  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and  after  it  she  was  universally  weU  spoken  of. 

The  Englbh  records  being  silent  on  these  points,  it  be- 
came an  object  to  learn  what  tiie  foreign  ambassadors  resi- 
dent at  the  English  Court  had  to  say  about  tiiem.  Charles 
v.,  Francis,  and  the  Venetians  were  each  represented  here, 
and  light  of  some  kind  could  not  fail  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
mystery  in  their  ministers'  despatches. 

Here,  however,  was  a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  The 
letters  of  M.  d'Inteville,  the  French  envoy,  show  a  blank 
at  this  particular  point  Everything  relating  to  Anne's 
trial  is  provokingly  absent,  either  having  been  purposely 
destroyed,  or  having  been  laid  apart  as  especially  curious. 
In  the  last  case  it  may  yet  be  discovered.  My  own  search, 
however,  was  finitiess,  nor  could  I  learn  that  Mr.  Bawdoo 
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Brown  l»d  ftmnd  Mijdimg  about  the  truJ  ai  Vtahn 
There  remained  the  despatches  of  Eustace  ChapnySy  who 
was  the  ambassador  of  Charies  V.  in  England  between  the 
years  1529  and  1545.  Connected  as  Charlea  had  been 
with  England,  and  personally  Interested  as  he  ooold  not 
choose  but  be  in  the  religiona  rerolution  from  his  rdatioD- 
ship  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  letters  of  Chapnye  to 
him  conld  not  fidl  to  be  proibundly  instmcthre.  The  diffi* 
colty  again,  bowerar,  waa  to  learn  where  they  were*  I 
looked  for  them  at  Brussels.  I  found  a  few  transcripta 
only,  and  aoAe  of  any  consequence.  M.  Gaohard,  the 
keeper  of  the  archiyes  there,  was  in  possession  of  others,  a 
few  of  which  he  had  published :  but  these  related  only  to 
the  later  period  of  Chapuys'  residence.  The  rest  (all  those» 
at  any  rate,  which  I  was  specially  in  search  of)  were  gone. 
I  looked  for  them  at  Simancas,  but  they  were  not  there, 
nor  was  anything  known  about  them  at  Madrid. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  they  might  be  at 
Vienna.  The  opening  of  the  Austrian  archires  haying 
been  one  of  the  many  happy  fruits  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  that  country,  I  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  it  was  sow 
Every  fecility  was  kindly  offered  me  to  see  what  I  wanted, 
and  the  yein  of  information  thus  opened  has  proved  to  be 
even  richer  than  I  expected.  The  collection  contains  not 
Chapuys'  correspondence  only,  but  Queen  Catherine's  and 
the  Princess  Mary's,  all  of  it  of  the  very  deepest  interest, 
and  throwing  light  on  all  sides  of  the  great  questions  with 
which  England  was  agitated. 

In  this  paper  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  story  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  touching  other  matter  only  so  far  as  it  serves  to 
explain  her  fete.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  Chapuys  waa 
a  bitter  Catholic.  Hb  original  mission  waa  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Queen  Catherine  and  her  daughter.  He  re- 
garded her  dhrorce,  both  politically  and  religiously,  with 
most  profound  abhorrence ;  and  he  looked  on  the  separation 
of  Enghmd  from  Rome,  the  Act  of  Appeals,  and  the  Act  of 
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Snpramacy,  m  to  many  injEenud  boadb  with  i^hkh,  the  Emg 
had  sold  himself  to  Hell.  Not  Pole  himself  had  as  bad  an 
opinion  of  Henry  as  Ghaimys^  especially,  however,  and 
chiefly  on  aceoiint  of  the  statutes  establishing  the  independ- 
ence  of  the  Church  of  Englasd*  which  form  the  present 
basis  of  its  connection  with  the  State.  He  qMaks  of  the 
King  throughout  as  the  one  perscm  whose  obstinacy  and 
pride  made  a  reeonciliatioa  with  Borne  impossible.  In  some 
instances  his  accounts  can  be  proved  untrue,  in  others  he 
recalls  in  a  second  letter  the  hasty  statements  of  a  first. 
He  canaot  be  tntsted  implicitly,  but  the  cautions  obviously 
necessary  will  not  ful  to  suggest  themselves;  and  with 
these  prriiminaries  I  leave  him  to  tell  his  own  story  with- 
out further  comment  His  letters  are  almost  wholly  in 
cipher.  There  is  a  decipher  between  the  lines  or  on  the 
margin^  which  is  fhint,  small^  abounding  in  contractions^ 
and,  in  conseqaencei,  diyfficult  to  read ;  with  the  exceptkm 
of  a  few  w<M^,  however,  I  believe  that  I  have  made  it  out 
wiAh  tc4erable  accuracy. 

We  commence,  then,  with  the  year  153&  The  Fc^e 
had  -implifiitly  exeemmonicated  the  Ejiig.  He  had  threat- 
^Md  further  to  declare  him  d^^oaed,  to  absolve  hn  subjects 
fcem  their  aUegiaoee,  and  lo  catt  on  Charles  Y.  to  carry 
his  sent^ice  into  execuUon.  The  En^h  Parliament  had 
replied  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy.  They  had  denied  that 
the  Holy  See  possessed  any  daim  whatsoever  upon  Eng- 
lish subjects  or  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  allegianoe>. 
The  Crown,  aienaced  with  insurrection,  was  empowered  to 
can  on  all  persons  to  disclaim  the  Pope's  pretensions,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  their  obligations  as  subjects  were  inde- 
pendent of  Papal  censmres. 

Upon  this  the  ^satisfied  Catholic  nobles  prepared  to 
take  arms. 

On  January  1,  1535,  Chi^uys  informed  the  Emperor 
that  Lord  IXarcy,  who  in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  had  sent  him  privately,. 
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hj  the  hands  of  a  Flemish  priesti  a.pretent  of  a  handsome 
sword  made  in  modem  £uhion.  He  understood  it  to  mean 
that  in  Lord  Darcj's  opinion  the  time  had  oome  for  aotion, 
and  that  Lord  Darcy  was  prepared  when  the  Emperor 
should  call  upon  him  to  deolare  openly  for  Queen  CSatherine 
and  the  Church.^ 

The  Earl  of  Northumherland,  who  had  heen  Anne 
Boleyn's  early  lover  —  who,  perhaps,  as  will  he  seen,  had 
been  secretly  nuurried  to  her  —  was  no  less  discontented, 
and  was  swearing  yengeance  against  persons  about  the 
Court  The  E^l  had  sent  Chapuys  word  by  his  physician 
that  the  whole  realm  was  in  a  humour  to  rebel,  and  that  at 
a  hint  from  the  Emperor,  the  Edng  could  be  hurled  from 
his  throne.'  Northumberland  added  that  the  **  arroganoe 
and  malice  "  of  the  Lady  Anne  had  become  entirely  intol- 
erable. She  had  spoken  lately  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
language  which  would  hardly  be  used  to  a  dog,  and  the 
Duke,  after  leaving  her  presence,  had  been  so  furious  that 
the  lightest  expression  which  he  used  was  to  call  her 
"  grande  putain."  • 

On  the  14th  Chapuys  wrote  again  that  Lord  Sandys, 
the  Grand  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Elng- 
land,  had  sent  him  a  message,  also  by  his  physician,  to  the 
same  purpose  as  Darcy  and  Northumberland.     The  Em- 

1  M.  Darc^  m'envoTa  presenter  par  ledict  Prfitre  une  belle  esp^  faicte 
a  la  modenie  et  a  ce  que  j 'imagine  y  a  du  mystere  audict  present,  veoillant 
denoter  par  icelle,  puisqae  n'a  moyen  de  le  m'envojer  dire  secorement, 
qae  la  saison  modeme  aeroit  propice  poor  joaer  des  oousteaolx. 

>  Et  qae  le  moindre  effort  que  vouldroit  £aire  vostre  Ma*"  ce  Boy  seroit 
min4  et  perdu. 

*  Et  apres  ledict  Northumberland  commen^a  a  charger  sur  Parrogance 
et  malignite  de  la  Dame  de  ce  Boy,  disant  entre  autres  choses  que  ces 
jours  elle  dit  plus  d'injures  au  Due  de  Norfolk  que  I'on  ne  diroit  k  ung 
diien,  de  sort  qu'il  fat  contrainct  de  sortir  de  la  chambre,  et  ne  trouvant  en 
\a  sale  autre  que  ung  auquel  ledict  Due  ne  pourtoit  bonne  affection,  toute- 
fois  la  colere  luy  fit  oublier  cela  et  I'esmeut  a  soy  dedairer  audict  person- 
age et  luy  dire  les  reproches  de  ladicte  Dame,  entre  lesquels  Tung  dei 
moindres  estoit  de  I'appeller  grande  putain.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Emperear, 
Janvier  1, 1535. 
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peror,  Lord  Sandys  said,  had  the  hearts  of  the  whole  reahn, 
and  if  he  did  but  know  the  Edng's  weakness  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  interfere.  Lord  Sandys  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Court,  and  was  remaining  at  home  under  pretence  of  illness. 
The  doctors,  Chapuys  added,  made  the  best  of  emissaries, 
as  they  could  go  to  and  fro  without  exciting  suspicion. 

At  that  moment  an  immediate  rising  was  evidently  med- 
itated. The  Catholic  leaders  were  impatient  at  the  Em- 
peror's hesitation,  and  Chapuys  shared  in  their  restiyenest. 
'^  These  noblemen,"  he  added,  ^  with  a  little  help  in  money, 
san  bring  a  himdred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  They 
consider  that  the  forces  to  be  sent  over  by  your  Majesty 
should  announce  that  they  are  come  not  in  the  quarrel  of 
Grod  and  the  Queen  only,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
nation,  and  the  restoration  of  ord4r  and  justice.  They 
should  come  at  once,  for  delay  will  be  dangerous  ;  the  King 
will  deprive  the  present  incumbents  one  after  another  of 
their  benefices,  and  will  give  them  to  others  who  will  con- 
vert and  seduce  the  people."  ^ 

Li  the  &ce  of  these  revelations  the  Sing's  persistence  in 
demanding  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  appears  no  longer  gra- 
tuitous or  arbitrary.  Queen  Catherine  feared  that  the  oath 
would  be  offered  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  that  if  her 
daughter  refused  to  take  it  she  would  be  either  tried  and 
executed,  or  at  least  would  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Cha- 
puys' instructions  were  to  find  means  for  Mary's  escape  out 
of  the  realm,  but  Catherine  thought  the  attempt  too  dan- 
gerous, and  she  too  urged  the  ambassador  to  quicken  the 
Emperor's  movements. 

The   Duke  of  Sufiblk  and  Lord  Montague  were  now 

added   to   the  malcontents.     The   Duke   spoke  of  Anne 

Boleyn   as  bitterly  as  Norfolk.     The  Marquis  of  Exeter 

assured  the  ambassador  that  his  best  desire  was  to  shed  his 

i  Bien  distingae  que  le  dangler  de  ceste  affaire  seroit  k  la  tarda&M,  car 
avec  le  temps  ce  Roy  de  ang  a  aoltre  privera  des  benefices  tons  ceolz  qui 
bon  lay  semblera,  et  lee  donra  a  anltres  que  converteitmt  et  sednyront  la 
people. — Chapnyi  k  PEmpereor,  Janvier  14  et  S8. 
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blood  foft  Qneen  CatherfaM  ud  Hm  Prinoen^  and  that  wkMi 
the  time  came  he  would  not  be  the  last  in  the  field.^ 

Unfortmiately  for  the  intending  insorgentt,  Charles  was 
cold.  He  was  occapied  with  Fnmce.  He  hesitated  to 
countenance  rebdlion.  He  was  unwilling  to  reoognize  in 
their  full  extent  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Instead 
of  offering  himself  to  execute  the  Bull  of  Deposition,  he 
interposed  to  delay  the  issue  of  it  Through  CShapuys  he 
preached  only  patience  to  his  aunt  and  to  the  English  lords, 
whUe  he  made  direct  and  serious  efforts  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Honry,  and  to  persuade  EnglMid  to  join  with  him  m 
oairying  out  the  long-talked-of  General  Council. 

Henry  was  equally  aaxious  to  be  on  good  tems  with 
Charles.  The  difficulty  lay  only  in  Qneen  Catherine  sad 
the  Princess  Mary.  The  King  insisted  that  the  Emperor 
should  recognize  the  lawfulness  of  the  divorce,  and  Mary's 
consequent  illegitimacy.  Charles,  however  great  his  politi- 
cal embarrassments,  could  not  in  decency  abandon  his  aunt 
and  cousin.  In  default  of  action  the  air  began  to  be  filled 
with  rumours  and  prophecies.  Scraps  of  rhyme  portending 
rebellion  were  scattered  among  the  people  by  the  priests^ 
Anne  Boleyn  (the  concubine,  as  Chapuys  called  her),  afraid 
that  Henry  might  let  Charles  persuade  him,  endeavoured  by 
similar  means  to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  rivals.  The 
King  was  growing  impatient  for  the  male  heir  which  he  had 
promised  himself.  *^  The  concubine  has  bribed  some  onOy** 
so  says  Chapuys,  ^  to  pretend  a  revelation  from  God  that 
she  can  conceive  no  children  as  long  as  Queen  Catherine 
and  the  Princess  are  alive.  I  doubt  not  she  has  made  the 
man  speak  to  the  King.  She  has  lately  sent  him  to  Crom- 
well, and  exclaims  incessantly  that  the  ladies  are  rebels  and 
traitoresses,  and  that  they  deserve  death."  * 

*  Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  F^vrier  9  et  25. 

*  Je  M  veax  oublier  quo  ces  joure  la  concabine  a  rabome  nng  que  dit 
tnroir  ea  reveladon  de  Dieu  que  estoit  impossible  qu'elle  coo^eost  cnfaiu 
pemUnt  que  lea  dictes  deux  Dames  senrient  en  vie.  J«  ne  doable  qu'elU 
I'amm  lait  parler  aa  Roy,  ft  ces  jona  eDe  I'a  earoje  a  Gromwall.    Ella  n* 
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Tkere  eesa  be  no  doabt  that  Henry  would  have  been  ex* 
tTOTnely  glad  if  his  divorced  wife,  and  perhaps  his  daughter 
also,  could  have  been  removed  bj  any  natural  means  out  of 
his  way.  They  were  not  only  politically  embarrassing,  but 
eminently  dangerous.  Queen  Catherine  was  by  no  means 
the  meek  and  snaring  saint  which  she  has  been  sometimes 
represented.  She  was  a  high-spirited  woman,  keenly  oon- 
scions  of  her  own  and  her  daughter's  wrongs.  She  had  al- 
ready implored  the  interference  of  Charles,  and  again,  as  we 
Bhall  see,  she  implored  it  still  m<Hie  earnestly.  It  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  separate  her  from  Mary.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  March  the  Princess  was  ill,  and  Catherine  wrote  ear- 
nestly to  Chapuys  begging  to  be  permitted  to  take  charge 
ef  her.  Dr.  Butts,  the  King's  physician,  who  was  secretly 
Catherine's  friend,  bad^ed  her  request,  adding  that  tlM 
Princess'  disorder  might  prove  dang^ous  if  she  was  longer 
parted  from  her  mother.  The  King,  though  otherwise  anx- 
ious that  she  should  have  proper  assistance,  would  not  hear 
of  it  He  reproached  Butts  with  disloyalty.  He  said  lie 
would  take  good  care  how  he  allowed  those  two  ladies  to 
get  together.  ^  The  Queen  was  of  such  high  mettle  that 
with  her  daughter  at  her  side  she  might  assemble  a  Ibree 
about  her,  take  the  ^Mj  and  make  war  upon  him  with  as 
much  spirit  as  her  mother  Isabdla."  ^  He  refused  to  see 
the  Princess  himself.  (Her  illness  after  all,  as  Chapvys 
admitted,  was  not  serious.)  He  said  she  was  the  worst 
enemy  that  he  had  in  the  world,  and  that  she  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  which  was  distracting  Christendom. 

Either  women's  lives  were  held  cheap,  or  even  the  Em- 
peror,, it  was  thought,  would  be  pleased  at  heart  if  the 
ground  of  difference  could  be  done  away  with  between  him- 

cesse  de  Paatre  couste  de  dire  qa'eUes  sont  rebelles  et  tnictereeses  meri- 
Unt  la  mort.  —  Chapajrs  4  Gnwvelle,  Man  28. 

^  Car  estant  la  Boyne  si  haaltaine  de  caeur,  luy  vQaant  en  fantasye,  a 
I'appuy  de  la  faveor  de  la  princeseei  elle  se  pourroit  mectre  an  champs 
et  assembler  force  de  gens  et  luy  f aire  la  guerre  aussi  hardiement  que  At  la 
Boyne  DoSa  Elizabeth  fa  mere.  —  Chapujs  k  rEmpenor^  Man  S8. 
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self  and  his  uncle.  The  Gh>vemmont  was  prqMring  to 
give  effect  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and  the  Princess,  if 
offered  the  oath,  would  undoubtedly  refuse  to  take  it  Gha- 
puys  had  been  impressing  on  Cromwell  the  desirablenesB  of 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor.  Cromwell,  after  a  little 
thought,  replied  that  ^*  the  Emperor  ought  not  to  let  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance  to  Christendom  be  broken  off  for 
the  sake  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess.  They  were  bat 
mortal,  and  the  Princess'  death  would  be  no  great  harm  if 
it  would  restore  union  between  England  and  the  Empire." 
He  spoke  ^  like  Caiaphas,"  Chapuys  said  in  another  letter* 
^  He  begged  me  to  think  it  over  when  I  was  alone  and  at 
leisure."  *  The  Council  could  then  go  forward  and  remedy 
the  troubles  of  Christendom.  The  interval  before  it  met 
oould  be  spent  in  knitting  closer  the  amity  between  the  two 
Sovereigns.  Cromwell  repeated  that,  although  the  people 
might  murmur,  there  would  be  neither  danger  nor  hurt  in 
the  Princess'  death,  and  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to 
take  that  view  of  it^ 

Chapuys  professes  to  have  replied  to  this  singular  sug- 
gestion ''that  there  was  no  occasion  to  waste  time  by 
dwelling  on  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from 
the  suspicious  death  of  the  Princess.  He  would  merely 
say  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  Emperor  could  escape  the 
suspicion  of  having  consented  to  it,  and  of  having  sold  his 
cousin  for  political  convenience.  This  would  be  a  stain 
on  the  Emperor's  good  name  which  he  could  not  endure ; 
and  even  if  he  could  be  brought  to  consent,  the  King 
ought  not  to   wish  it.     He  would    leave  the  realm    at 

^  II  me  dit  que  Vofltre  Majeste  ne  se  debvoit  arrester  pour  empescher  ung 
81  inestimable  bien  t^ae  produiroit  en  toute  la  Chretient^  I'onion  et  la  bonne 
intelligence  dentre  Vostre  Ma**  et  le  Roy  son  Maitre  pour  I'affaire  dea 
Boyne  et  Princesse  qui  n'estolent  que  mortelles,  et  que  ne  seroit  grande 
dommage  de  la  mort  de  la  dicte  Princesse  au  pris  de  bien  qae  sortiroit  de 
la  dicte  union  et  intelligence,  en  quoy  me  prioit  vouloir  considerer  quand 
seroy  seul  et  desoccup^. 

^  Me  replicquant  de  nouveaulx  quel  dommage  ne  dangler  seroit  que 
ladicte  Princesse  fenst  morte,  oyres  que  le  peuple  en  murmurast ;  et  quelle 
imison  auroit  vostre  Ma**  en  fairo  cas. 
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hb  death  in  incredible  and  nneztingcdshable  oonftisioDy  to 
the  serious  harden  of  his  conscience."^ 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  was  set  in  motion,  but  not 
against  the  Princess.  As  yet  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
andertaken  against  her  or  her  mother  without  the  Em- 
ueror's  leave.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  were  in  the  tower,  the  Charterhouse  monks  were 
jreparing  for  martyrdom,  and  still  the  thunders  of  the 
Jhurch  were  silent  Charles  held  back  the  Pope's  hand, 
^d  Catherine  was  in  despair.  She  tried  to  quicken  her 
nephew's  movements. 

She  wrote  to  him  on  the  8th  of  April  that  she  had  been 
looking  for  the  issue  of  the  sentence,  and  that  she  had 
hoped  by  that  time  to  have  sent  him  word  of  the  good 
effects  which  it  had  wrought  God,  for  her  sins  and  the 
sins  of  others,  had  permitted  otherwise,  but  in  so  just  a 
cause  she  would  not  be  wanting  to  herself  nor  would  she 
offend  God  by  neglecting  to  use  the  help  of  those  who  could 
apply  a  remedy  in  a  case  so  disastrous.  ^  I  cannot,  there- 
fore," she  said,  ^'  but  urge  and  insist  to  your  Majesty,  as  I 
have  always  hitherto  done,  that  you  should  bear  in  mind 
our  Holy  Catholic  faith,  and  the  peril  in  which  this  realm  is 
standing  for  want  of  the  sentence.  I  entreat  for  it  with  all 
my  energy.  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  and  stand  bound  to 
sue  for  it  in  the  presence  of  such  scenes  as  I  am  obliged  to 
witness.  My  daughter  has  been  ill,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
covered. Her  treatment  is  such*  that  were  she  well  it 
would  break  her  constitution ;  &r  less  being  sick  can  she 
regain  her  health,  and  if  she  perish  it  will  be  a  double  sin. 
Tour  Majesty  will  think  of  means  to  do  us  good.  .  .  . 
Care  not  for  me.  I  am  accustomed  to  bear  any  burden, 
but  I  must  let  your  Highness  understand  that  I  am  as  Job, 
waiting  for  the  day  when  I  must  go  sue  for  alms  for  the 
love  of  God."  3 

1  Chapuya  k  PEmpereiir,  Mars  23. 

'  No  puedo  dexar  de  enojar  y  dar  peaa  a  Vr*  ICag^  como  hatta  agora  ha 
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At  Ctmpaj^  MqMBt  the  Elng  Bent  Dr.  Btttti  to  Hrfl 
Mary.  Dr.  Butts  pretended  reluctance,  te  remoTe  tlie  ■«•- 
pidooB  wkidi  Henry  entertained,  of  hia  loyahy.  He  went^ 
however,  and  had  a  private  interview  with  Queen  Oatli* 
erine's  physician,  who  was  already  in  attendance,  not  ao 
mudi  to  consult  over  the  sidcneBs  of  the  Princess  as  OTer 
the  disorders  of  the  realm  and  the  medicines  to  he  need 
for  these. 

^  He  b  a  very  clever  man,"  wrote  Chapnys,  ^  and  is  inti- 
mate with  the  nobles  and  the  GouncO.  He  says  there  are 
but  two  ways  of  doing  anything  for  the  Queen  and  Prin- 
eess,  and  die  nation  in  general.  One  would  be,  if  Ood 
pleased,  to  visit  the  King  with  some  little  malady.^  He 
acigfat  then  reflect  on  has  own  -conduct,  and  listen  mcfre 
patiently  to  remonstrance.  The  other  was  force,  of  whidi 
he  says  that  the  King  and  those  who  manage  matters  stand 
in  marvellons  fear.  If  it  come  to  this,  he  thinks  the  King 
will  be  especially  carefol  of  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Queen 
and  Princess,  meaning  to  use  'them,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  as  mediatresses  of  peace.  If  neither  of  these 
two  means  be  tried,  he  thinks  their  lives  are  in  danger. 
Your  Majesty,  he  says,  cannot  know  with  what  ease  the 
King  can  be  overthrown,  twenty  of  the  principal  noblemen 

■costnmbrado,  supKcando  qaiera  tener  memoiya  de  naestra  fe  Ostolica  j 
dd  peligTo  que  este  Reyno  esta  por  falta  daUa.  T  esto  pido  tan  aifeet- 
aosainente  quAoto  puedo,  porque  como  Christiana  soy  obligada  a  hacerto, 
▼iendo  la  necesidad  que  veo.  .  .  .  My  hija  a  estado  enferma  7  agora  no 
Mia  bien  sana,  7  el  tratamiento  suyo  es  tal  que  basta  para  hacer  enfermo 
aon  sano,  quanto  mas  para  cnnr  k  enfermo.  .  .  .  Sy,  con  la  maaeim  que 
con  ella  osa,  pereciesei  Herya  el  pecado  doblado.  y>*  Mag<i  pensara  en 
remedyo.  .  .  .  No  hay  necesidad  de  hacer  It  caso  de  my  por  estar  acoo- 
tumbrada  a  sufrir  cualqulera  caiga,  mas  no  dexare  de  hacer  saber  a  V** 
Alteza  qae  ettoy  como  Job — esperando  el  dya  que  tengo  de  yr  a  pedir 
por  amor  de  Dk>s  lymosna.  —  La  Reyna  Catorina  al  Emperadori  Abril  8. 
^  Le  premier  estoit  si  Dieu  vouloit  visiter  ce  Koy  de  quelque  petite  znala- 
die.  llie  words  are  arabiguoos.  Dr.  Butts  might  mean  that  the  malady 
was  to  be  sci!t  from  Heaven  ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  methods  by  which 
a  particular  state  of  things  might  be  set  right;  and  the  word  '*  petite'' 
looks  as  if  he  thought  the  dimensions  of  the  diseaae  might  be  oontiolled 
brUmnlt 
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mud  mon  than  a  hnadred  knights  being  reaij  to  emptoj 
their  lives,  their  goods,  their  friends  and  retainers  in  the 
cause,  with  the  least  assistance  in  the  world  from  your 
Majesty." » 

The  King  carried  a  bold  front  to  the  danger  with  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  threatened.  The  sentence  of  depo- 
sition was  daily  expected.  He  was  determined  to  exact, 
before  k  appeared,  an  acknowledgment  frt>m  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Catholic  party  that  the  Pope  had  no  authority 
orer  him  or  them.  The  Charterhoose  monks  refhsed  the 
oath,  and  were  exeeuted.  More's  and  Fisher's  turns  were 
coming,  and  if  Ghapnys  was  rightly  informed,  Queen  Anne 
was  using  all  her  inflnenee  (o  pecsnads  the  King  to  extend 
the  aaoie  measure  to  CSaiherJne  and  Maiy. 

^  I  am  told  prirately,''  ha  said,  **  that  many  times  lately 
the  eoneubiae  has  bkmed  the  iSng  Ibr  his  remissness,  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  a  shame  to  himsdf  and  to  the  realm  (to 
spare  them),  and  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  as  traitor- 
esses  under  the  form  of  the  statute.* 

^  The  said  eoncnbine,"  he  eontiBned,  ^  is  prouder  and 
haughtier  liian  eirer.  She  dares,  as  I  hear,  to  tell  the 
King  that  he  is  as  deeply  bound  to  her  as  man  can  be 
boMid  to  woman,  for  &at  she  has  been  the  cause  of  saying 
him  from  the  sin  in  which  he  was  Uying,  and  that,  mor»> 
over,  through  her  means,  he  would  be  soon  the  richest 
prince  thi^  erer  reigned  in  England."  ' 

So  secure  the  unfortunate  woman  considered  herself  in 
her  greatness,  that  she  daimed  to  direct  the  polities  of  the 
realm.    All  her  sympathies  were  with  France :  every  min 

1  Afllrmant  pour  toat  certain  qa'il  y  avolt  une  XX  des  principatilx 
Seie^un  d*Angletam  et  plus  de  oaot  ohevmlkn  toni  disposes  et  prettas 
a  employer  penonnei  biens  amje  et  eabjects  ayant  la  moindro  asdetance 
da  monde  de  Y**  Ma**.  —  Chapnjrs  k  PEmpereur,  Avril  25.- 

>  A  quoy  poussera  de  tout  son  pouvoir  la  concubine  que  nagueres  a  plu- 
nieura  fois  affirm<$  et  inculp^  aadict  Boy  que  ce  lay  estoit  bonte  et  a  tout  le 
Koyaulme  qu'elles  seroient  pognies  comive  timicteratiea  a  la  forme  dee 
etatuts. 

I  Chapayi  a  rF.-npereari  Hai  8. 
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ister  who  farthered  or  tried  to  further  the  Imperial 
ance  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and  she  was  onmeanired  in 
the  violence  with  which  she  addressed  them.  Etqh  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  considered  her  right  band,  did  not  feel 
himself  secure.  He  told  Chapuys,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  that  if  she  knew  the  fiimiliaritj  that  existed  between 
Chapuys  and  himself  she  would  do  him  an  ill-turn.  She 
liad  reproached  him  for  something  three  days  before,  he 
said,  and  had  told  him  then  that  she  would  see  his  head 
taken  off  his  shoulders ;  but  he  had  such  confidence  in  the 
King  his  master  that  he  did  not  think  she  could  harm  him. 

Another* thing  Chapuys  learnt  about  her  was  that  she 
never  ceased,  day  or  night,  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  into  disgrace  with  the  Edng  —  perhiq>s  becaose 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  freely  of  her  character ;  ^ 
perhaps  because  Cromwell  wish^  to  break  the  power  of  the 
great  nobles,  and  was  commencing  with  the  chief  amon^r 
them. 

At  this  crisis  the  Pope,  with  a  rashness  and  timidity 
which  were  equally  impolitic,  while  he  still  withheld  the 
Bull  of  Deposition,  which  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  a 
rising,  created  Fisher,  who  was  defying  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy in  the  Tower,  a  cardinal.  The  King,  meeting  defiance 
with  defiance,  said  that  if  Fisher  was  to  have  a  red  hat  he 
would  send  his  head  to  Rome  to  have  it  fitted  on.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  instantly  to  require  the  submission  of 
the  Bishop  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  They  both  refused. 
Fisher  was  executed  first,  and  then  More,  and  the  indigna- 
tion and  fear  of  the  Catholic  party  rose  to  fever  heat  The 
London  populace,  who  were  on  the  King's  side,  increased 
their  fury  by  bringing  out  a  mystery  play,  in  which  the 
))riDcipal  feature  was  the  beheading  of  recalcitrant  priests 
The  King,  as  if  to  goad  them  into  madness,  came  up  from 
Windsor  to  be  present  at  the  performance. 

1  Bien  me  Pon  certifie  de  bon  lieu  que  ladicte  Dame  ne  cessoit  nuyt  ni 
jour  pour  niectre  en  disgrace  du  Roy  le  Due  de  Norfolk.     Ne  s^ay  si  c'eM 
pour  cc  qu'il  parle  liberalemcnt  d'elle,  ou  que  Cromwell  veulllant  abiuswc 
lea  grands  veuille  conimencer  a  lay. 
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Either  Sandys  or  Darcy  again  implored  Cbapnys  to 
^  rouse  the  Emperor  from  his  inaction,  and  to  persuade  him, 
if  he  would  do  no  more,  at  least  to  permit  the  issue  of  the 
Bull  of  Deposition.  Something,  they  insisted,  must  be 
done  with  speed,  or  the  modem  preachers  and  prelates 
would  corrupt  the  whole  nation.  The  clergy  would  furnish 
money  for  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  means 
V'ould  be  found  also  to  plunder  the  King's  treasury.^ 

The  Princess  Mary  still  wished  to  escape  abroad,  that 
she  might  be  put  of  the  way  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
She  harassed  Chapuys  continually  with  entreaties  to  pro- 
vide her  with  means.  After  More's  execution,  also,  it 
seemed  but  too  likely  that  her  own  life  would  not  be  spared. 
Chapuys  could  not  bring  himself  to  allow  her  to  run  any 
risk.  Cromwell,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  spoken 
like  Caiaphas,  really  wished  to  save  her,  believed  her  best 
protection  would  be  in  some  marriage  abroad,  to  which  the 
'King  might  consent  Chapuys,  however,  considered  that 
the  King,  being  under  the  influence  of  Anne,  would  never 
be  persuaded  to  allow  it  f^  If  the  concubine  is  to  be  be- 
lieved,'* he  wrote  in  deep  despondency,  '^  the  dowry  will  cott 
hut  little,  for  the  is  crying  incettantly  to  the  King  that  he 
does  neither  well  nor  prudently  in  allowing  the  Queen  and 
Princess  to  live,  seeing  they  have  deserved  death  far  more 
than  those  who  have  been  executed,  and  are  the  cause  of  aU 
the  trouhUr  * 

1  Le  bon  vieolx  sieur  dont  ay  cyderant  esciipt  a  Vn  M.  22  m'enyoy^ 
I'aatre  jour  son  coasin  ainsi  qa'il  yoaloit  partir  poor  s'en  aller  ec  aa 
maisoii,  et  me  prie  de  .  .  .  .  [words  illegible]  et  plusieura  aatres  de 
▼ouloir  Bolldter  deren  V'*  Ma**  la  impetracion  des  execntoriales  .... 
et  que  ce  moyennant  que  Vostre  Ma^  n'amoit  commodite  on  volante  de 
faire  autre  aMistance,  11  peiuoit  qu'il  y  auroit  moyen  de  bien  tost  y  leme- 
dier,  pour  veu  que  les  dictes  executoriales  ne  tardent,  car  autrement  lea 
niodemes  pr^cheurs  et  prelatz  subverteront  tout  le  peuple.  II  dit  d'avan- 
tage  qu'il  pense  que  les  ecclesiastiqnes  foumirojent  pour  le  commence- 
ment, et  que  cependant  bien  pourroit  trouver  moyen  de  mectre  la  main  sur 
ce  grand  tresor  que  ce  Boy  tient  en  sa  maison  en  oeste  ville.  —  Chapujrs  il 
I'Empereur,  Jnillet  11. 

*  Je  creyi  bien  que  ce  n'est  le  plus  grand  aoucy  de  ce  Roy  marier  ladicta 
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After  Mote's  deedi  the  "King  went  on  pfiogiewj  Mid 
Chapays  could  not  speak  too  bitterlj  of  the  fkToor  with 
which  he  was  received  bj  the  people.  He  won  the  heaiia 
of  the  towns  by  enriching  them  with  grants  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  monasteries.  He  carried  preadiers  with  him 
who  attracted  laige  andiences;  and  andiences,  strange  to 
say,  whidi  let  themselTes  be  persuaded  that  the  King  waa 
doing  right. 

^  He  IB  on  the  borders  of  Wales,"  reported  the  ambasaa- 
dor,  ^  hunting  and  visiting  the  eonntry,  and  all  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  For  this  he  uses  all  imaginable 
sneana,  and  I  am  told  that  a  good  part  of  the  peasMitry  in 
the  dastricts  where  he  has  been,  after  hearing  the  Coort 
preadMTs,  are  abused  into  the  belief  that  he  was  inspired 
by  God  into  s^arating  from  his  brother's  wife.  They  are 
but  a  set  of  idiots.  They  will  return  soon  enough  to  the 
truth  when  there  are  any  signs  <^  a  change."  ^ 

A  feature  in  the  expected  Bull  of  Deposition  was  to  be  a 
danse  forbidding  all  Catholic  nations  to  hold  interoourse 
with  the  English  who  continued  obedient  to  the  13ng.  At 
that  moment  Henry  distrusted  the  disposition  of  France 
towards  him  almost  as  mudi  as  that  of  the  Empire.  Cath- 
erine had  entreated  the  regent  Mary  to  use  her  influenoe 
with  her  sister  the  French  Queen  to  bring  Francis,  as  she 
cynically  said,  to  riiow  himself  a  true  friend  of  his  brother 
of  England,  by  assisting  in  delivering  him  from  a  state  of 
sin,^  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  she  had  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful.     The  effect  of  the   sentence,   if  it 

Princeaae,  et  d  U  concnhuM  Mt  de  croTn,  le  dot  ne  oovtera  pas  bMoeoapy 
ear  elle  ne  cesM  de  oyer  apree  lediet  Roy  qu'il  ne  fait  Wen  ny  pmdeai- 
ment  de  sufrir  vivre  IcMdicfeee  Royne  et  Prinoesse  qui  meritoient  tiop  pins 
la  mort  que  ceidx  qui  ont  ette  executes  et  qu'eilea  estoientcauae  de  tout  '- 
Chapuyt  k  I'Empereuri  Juillet  S6. 

^  CbapujTs  k  rEmperenr,  Aoost  10. 

3  Cuaodo  le  vyeae  oon  la  Senora  Beyna  mi  hermana  despues  de  dadaa 
mys  afiectttosas  enoomiendae  rogarie  de  mi  parte  quiaieee  tener  mendon 
de  my  con  el  Christianissimo  Key  sa  marido  y  haeer  quanto  pudieie  ear 
que  le  tea  bnen  amygo  al  Bey  my  Seik>r  procurando  de  quitaiie  del  pecado 
en  que  eita.  — La  Reyna  Gatherina  k  la  Reyna  Maria,  vUi  de  Agoeto. 
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d^Btroyed  the  OMMDeroe  of  tJM  Eagtish  by  cotdng  «ff  thflir 

commiinieation  with   the   Contmeiit,  was  seriously  feared. 

And  it  was  for  this  reason,  and  for  the  impulse  which  it 

would  thus  lend  to  the  iatended  r^ellion,  that  the  issue  of 

it  was  00  earnestly  pressed.    The  harvest  had  &iled.    There 

was  UkeMhoed  «f  fiunine,  and  as  Cromwdl  admowledged 

to  Chapnys,  tlie  Ball,  if  obeyed  in  earnest  in  Franoe  and  by 

the  sttbjects  of  the  Emperor,  would  create  the  greatest  cBs- 

tresB  and  oonfonon.    The  Geraldines  were  in  rebeiiMti  in 

Irdaad.    ^*  Your  migesty  would  not  beliene,"  Ohapuys  wrote 

on  September  6,  ^  bow  eontinoaUy  I  am  importuned  on  all 

sn4tB  isr  the  issse  of  the  o^Bsures.     They  think  here  now 

that  that  idose  wioaid  suffice  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  di»* 

oi^er  here.*' 

Again,  on  the  i^5tb,  te  GranTdle :  — 

E^«f7  man  «f  may  potition  ben  is  in  dmftar  at  tfia  Pope's  keaitatioiiy 
and  at  the  intercoorae  being  allowed  to  continue  with  Flanden  and  Spain. 
U  means  be  not  taken  promptly  there  will  be  no  longer  hope,  either  for  the 
good  ladies  whose  Ures  are  in  danger,  or  for  religion,  wfndi  is  gaing  daily 
to  destraction.  Things  are  come  to  siich  a  pass,  Ihat  in  various  places  they 
now  preach  against  the  sacrament.  TIm  Emperor,  as  the  first  Prince  in 
Christendom,  is  bomid  to  interfere.  He  «aa  do  as  much  good  by  coming 
here  as  erer  he  did  in  Africa,  with  far  greater  ease,  and  widi  iacompacably 
more  political  adrantage.^ 

The  Emperor,  entangled  for  the  present  in  a  war  with  the 
Turka,  and  with  a  fresh  quarrel  with  Franoe  impending 
0¥er  him  in  Italy,  had,  unfortunately  ior  the  hopes  of  the 
CathoCcs,  no  leisure  to  attend  to  these  Engli^  matters. 
He  was  unwilling  to  allow  the  sentenoe  to  come  out  before 
he  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  For  his  own  subjects'  sake 
be'  did  not  wish  their  trade  with  London  to  be  indefinitely 
suspended,  nor  would  he,  if  he  could  help  it,  show  disre- 
spect to  the  Papal  censures  by  allowing  tfaem  to  be  disre- 
garded. Granvelle  wrote  that  he  was  horrified  at  the  enor- 
mity of  Henry's  conduct  He  was  confident  that  Grod  would 
punish  him.  But  for  himself,  he  said,  he  was  so  much  occu- 
pied that  he  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe,  and  both  he  and 

1  Ghapays  k  GnmyaUe,  SapCambn  95. 
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hb  master  continued  to  hope  for  a  reoonciliationi  and  to  lai* 
agine  that  sooner  or  hiter  matters  would  be  settled  peace- 
fully by  diplomacy.^ 

Before  Granvelle 's  despatch  could  haye  arrived  in  Eng- 
land the  Queen  and  Princess  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation. 
It  is  necessary  to  attend  particularly  to  the  letters  which 
follow,  for  however  cruelly  they  had  been  used  they  were 
still  English  subjects,  and  although  they  may  be  acquitted 
in  point  of  conscience  for  almost  any  measures  to  which 
they  might  have  recourse  to  right  themselves,  yet  to  move 
directly  in  their  own  persons  to  bring  about  invasion 
and  insurrection  was  readly  tre^on,  and  (since  if  she  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing  she  could  not  but  suspect 
it)  this  explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the  eagerness  of  Anne 
and  her  friends  to  have  them  put  out  of  the  way. 

The  Princess  Mary  then,  some  time  in  October,  wrote  to 
Granvelle  thus :  — 

The  Btate  of  affairs  is  pitiable  and  worse  than  wretched.  Things  will 
fall  to  ruin  and  total  perdition,  unless  his  Majesty,  for  the  service  of  Giod, 
the  welfare  and  repose  of  Christendom,  the  honor  of  the  King  my  father, 
and  compassion  for  the  poor  afflicted  souls  here,  will  take  brief  order  and 
apply  the  remedy:  as  I  hope  and  feel  assured  that  he  will  do  if  only  he  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  what  has  taken  place  here.  Occupied  as  he  has 
been  in  his  no  less  sacred  than  necessary  expedition  to  Tunis,  he  will  hare 
been  unable  to  realize  the  character,  the  weight,  the  importance,  the  dan- 
ger of  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed.  The  whole  truth  cannot  be 
told  in  letters,  and  therefore  I  would  have  you  despatch  one  of  your  people 
to  his  Majesty  to  inform  him  of  everything,  and  to  supplicate  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  ray  raother  and  myself,  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  for 
other  respects  as  well,  to  attend  to  our  condition  and  make  provision  for 
us.    In  so  doing  he  will  perform  a  service  most  agreeable  to  Almighty 

^  Granvelle  adds  a  passage  about  Cranmer  which  deserves  attention:  — 
Ne  veulx  je  delaisser  de  vons  dire  ces  deux  mots,  que  je  m'esbahys  fort 
des  termes  estranges  que  comme  I 'on  a  entendu  du  Court  de  Rome  tient 
I'Archevesque  de  Canterbury,  mesmes  en  I'affaire  des  Royne  ct  Princease 
d' Angleterre ;  attendu  que  durant  le  temps  quMl  estoit  resident  en  cest 
Courts  il  blamoit  mirablement  ce  que  le  Roy  d'Angleterre  son  maistre  et 
ses  autres  ministres  faiscient  en  I'affaire  du  divoroe  en  contre  lesditteii 
Royne  et  Princesse.  Mais  je  voye  qu'il  a  bien  chang<^  d'opiniun ;  selon 
que  aussi  plusieurs  en  escriprent  estrangement  ...  —  Minute  d'une  lettrv 
du  Seigneur  de  Granvelle  escrite  4  Eustace  Thapuys,  36  Septembre. 
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God,  wxr  will  he  acquire  Um  fame  and  glory  to  himaelf  tiian  'a  the  coo- 
quest  of  TniUB  or  in  all  his  African  expeditions.^ 

Except  bj  forbearance  and  persuasion  —  the  means 
which  he  was  already  trying,  and  was  driving  Mary's 
friends  into  despair  by  persisting  in  them  —  there  were  but 
two  ways  in  which  the  Emperor  could  interfere  successfully : 
either  by  declaring  war  and  sending  over  an  army,  or  by 
catting  off  all  communication  between  his  own  subjects  and 
the  English,  and  thus  precipitating  no  less  certainly  either 
war,  or  rebellion,  or  both.  The  allusion  to  Tunis  points  to 
an  armed  expedition.  But,  in  either  case,  had  this  letter 
fallen  into  an  enemy's  hands,  the  writer  of  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  an  indictment  for  high  treason,  and  had  she 
been  tried  she  would  not  have  escaped  conviction. 

Queen  Catherine  addressed  herself  immediately  to  the 
Pope.  Whether  the  Emperor  moved  or  not,  the  Pope 
could,  at  any  rate,  issue  his  Bull.  A  successful  rising  in 
England  in  defence  of  the  Church  could  hardly  be  looked 
for  while  the  Church  itself  continued  silent 

Most  holy  and  most  blessed  Father  [she  wrote],  I  kiss  your  Holiness' 
hands.  My  letters  have  been  full  of  importunities  and  complaints,  and 
thus  have  been  more  calculated  to  give  you  pain  than  pleasure.  I  have 
therefore  for  some  time  ceased  to  write  to  your  Holinessi  or  to  petition  you, 
though  I  have  burdened  my  conscience  by  silenoe,  to  pay  more  attention  to 
what  is  passing  in  this  realm.  I  have  but  one  satisfaction  in  thinking  of 
these  things.  I  have  never  ceased  to  thank  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
having  appointed  —  now  in  a  time  when  Christendom  is  in  such  straits  — 
a  vicar  like  your  Holiness,  of  whom  from  all  sides  I  hear  so  much  good. 
God  in  His  mercy  has  preserved  you  for  this  hour.  Once  more,  therefore, 
like  an  obedient  child  of  the  Holy  See,  as  all  my  ancestors  have  been,  I  do 
entreat  you  to  bear  in  special  memory  this  realm,  the  King  my  lord  and 
husband,  and  my  daughter.  Tour  Holiness  and  all  Christendom  know 
what  things  are  done  here,  with  how  great  offence  to  God,  how  great  scan- 
dal to  the  world,  how  great  reproach  to  your  Holiness.  If  a  remedy  be 
not  shortly  applied  there  will  be  no  end  to  condemning  souls  and  to  mak- 

^  £t  luy  supplier  de  la  part  de  la  Royne  ma  mere  et  myenne,  en  I'hon- 
neur  de  Dieu  et  pour  aultres  respecto  que  dessus  vouloit  entendre  et  pour- 
veoyr  aux  affaires  dycy,  en  quoy  fera  ties  agreable  service  a  Dieu  et  n'en 
acquerra  moins  de  voz  et  gloire  qu'en  la  conqueste  de  Thunis  et  de  tonte 
I'affaire  Afrique.  — De  la  Princesse  d'Angleterre  k  PAmbassadeur,  Octo* 
bre,  1585. 


dtt  AfprnUm* 


lag  fnirtfn.  tlie  good  will  be  coaitit  mA  wS  mAw.  TIm 
■eaing  none  to  aid  them,  maj  poflriUy  lill,  and  tho  rati  will  tXa^  oatcf  tha 
way  Uke  sheep  that  have  lost  their  ahe]dievd.  I  ky  theae  tilings  iMfora 
your  HoUnese,  because  I  know  not  any  one  on  iriiose  conadenoe  tlia  mar- 
tyrdom of  tlMae  lioly  and  viitnons  penoaa  and  tlM  itdn  ol  to  many  aooli 
ought  to  lie  num  iMavily  tima  en  yoma,  in  tiiat  yov  Heifcaem  aagtocti  le 
enoonnter  so  great  an  evil,  which  the  Devil,  aa  we  aae,  haa  aown  among  va. 
I  write  frankly  to  yoor  Hollnesa  for  the  diachaige  of  my  own  conaeience, 
aa  to  one  who,  aa  I  hope,  can  fed  [with  me]  and  my  dangliter  flie  deatim 
of  tiMae  holly  men.  It  ia  a  maoniful  plaaami  lo  ma  lo  tiiink  timt  wm 
aliall  follow  tliem  in  tlie  manner  of  oar  tormenta  ....  [a  few  worda  an 
here  illegible]  otherwiae  we  ahall  sing  Gloria  in  Ezcelaia  Deo.  And  ao  I 
end,  waiting  for  the  remedy  fhmi  God  and  from  yonr  Holineaa;  and  maj^ 
it'oome  apeedUy,  elae  the  time  will  be  paat    Our  Lord  defend  yew  HoU- 


Aceompanyiiig  these  letters  was  a  long,  passionate  address 
from  Chapa js  to  Charles  himself,  beggmg  hun  in  the  nam 
of  the  great  Catholic  party  to  strike  in  without  fbrther 
hesitation.  The  execution  of  Itfore  and  Fisher,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  the  famine  from  the  fail- 
ure of  harvest,  had  combined  to  create  an  opportunity 
which  might  never  return.  If  the  Emperor  declared  him- 
self at  once  he  would  have  the  whole  country  at  his  side, 
and  the  King  would  faU  without  a  blow.* 

The  Emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  had  otherwise  decide<C 
but  his  resolution  was  not  known  to  Qiapuys  before  No- 
vember, and  in  England  generally  was  not  known  at  all. 
Both  the  Court  and  the  Catholics  were  expecting  to  hear 
any  day  that  the  Dull  was  out,  and  that  Charles  had  under- 
taken the  execution  of  it,  and  the  fever  of  fear  and  hope 
and  distrust  and  suspicion  may  easily  be  imagined.  At 
such  a  time  infinite  lies  would  be  inevitably  flying,  and 
reports  of  any  kind  coming  from  people  living  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  hesi- 
tation. On  one  point,  however,  there  was  a  persistence 
and  uniformity  in  the  accounts  which  were  carried  to  Cha- 
puys.    The  danger  of  Catherine  and  l^iary  was  every  hour 

1  La  Reyna  Catherina  k  So*  SantA,  Ottnbre  10. 
a  Ghapnys  h  rEmpereori  Octobre  18. 
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fausraMiag,  ft&d  tile  person  who  was  moflt  imidiiouBly  urg- 
ing their  death  wm  Anne  Bolejn.  Anne  and  her  friends 
knew  well  that  an  insurrection  which  restored  Catherine 
to  her  rank  as  Queen  would  he  the  certain  signal  of  their 
own  destmction.  Politicians  knew  that  the  life  of  the 
Princess  Mary  was  essential  to  the  success  of  either  rebel- 
lion or  invasion.  The  people  would  have  no  heart  to  over- 
throw the  GoverBment  unless  they  had  some  one  to  take 
the  King's  plaoe.  If  Mary  was  removed  there  was  not  a 
person  on  whom  the  nobles  could  agree  as  a  successor  to 
the  crown ;  and  Charies,  though  he  might  risk  an  invasion 
to  maintain  his  aunt  and  cousin,  would  scarcely  venture  it 
to  avenge  their  execution,  unless  he  saw  his  way  to  some 
subsequent  settlement. 

Thus  we  read  without  surprise,  and  with  no  diflksulty  in 
believing  it,  that  on  November  6th  Chapays  learnt  from 
the  Marchioness  of  Exeter  that  the  King  had  determined 
the  two  poor  ladies  should  either  break  or  bend.  He  had 
been  heard  to  say  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  advisers  that 
he  would  endure  no  longer  the  alarm  and  anxiety  which 
the  Queen  and  Princess  caused  him.  Parliament  was 
about  to  meet,  and  the  matter  should  then  be  considered. 
He  swore  peremptorily  that  he  would  wait  no  further.^ 

The  Marchioness  said  that  her  information  was  as  true 
as  the  GospeL  She  bade  Chapuys  for  God's  sake  to  let  the 
Emperor  know  it,  and  beg  him  in  pity  to  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  Gk>d  and  the  obligations  of  his  relationship. 

The  influence  at  work  with  Henry,  Chapuys'  explained 
more  particularly  and  emphatically  to  Granvelle. 

'^  What  I  have  written  to  his  Majesty,''  he  said,  ^  is  but 
too  true ;  cmd  I  believe  this  she-devil  of  a  concubine  **  (ceste 

^Tout  a  cest  instant  la  MarqniM  de  Exeter  m'a  enroj^  dire  que  ce 
R07  a  demierement  dit  a  see  plus  pifrex  eonseillien  qu'il  ne  votdoit  pins 
demeurer  en  [lea]  facheuses  crainctes  et  peeements  qa'il  aroit  de  long- 
temps  ea  a  cause  des  Royne  et  Prlncesse  ;  et  qu'ilx  regardassent  a  ce  pro- 
chain  Parlement  Ten  faire  qnictei  jnrant  bien  et  tree  obstinempnt  qn'I 
n'aetendoit  plos  longaement  de  y  pourvoir.  —  X  PEmperenr,  Nor.  6. 
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diaUeiie  de  etmetthine)  ^witt  never  rut  till  tke  ha» 

an  endj  and  it  quit  of  thete  unhappy  ladiet*    She  worte 

towards  it  by  all  imaginable  mecauJ*  ^ 

A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  in  the  same  Btrain.  ^Tho 
Marchioness  of  Exeter  has  been  with  me  in  disgniaei  and 
repeated .  her  warning.  •  •  .  •  2%e  eonetMne  who  htu 
conspired  the  death  of  the  said  ladies  thinks  of  nothing  but 
to  get  them  despatched.  It  is  she  who  commands  and  garh- 
erns  aUy  and  the  King  will  not  contradict  her.  The  case 
is  most  dangerous.  It  is  to  be  feared,  as  I  haye  alreadj 
written,  that  he  will  make  his  Parliament  and  the  estates 
of  the  realm  the  partners,  and  as  it  were  the  authors  of 
his  misdeeds ;  that  bj  this  means  losing  hope  of  pardon  and 
mercy  from  jour  Majesty,  thej  may  be  the  more  resolate 
at  all  hazards  to  defend  themselves."  ^ 

Negotiations  had  been  going  forward  for  a  permanent 
settlement  between  France  and  the  Empire.  Had  they 
been  successful,  as  at  one  time  appeared  likely,  the  Em- 
peror would  in  all  probability  have  now  yielded  to  the  so- 
licitations which  were  pressed  i\pon  him.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however.  France  was  determined  to  have  the  Duchy  of 
Milan :  the  Emperor  could  not  bring  himself  to  part  with 
it  Francis  was  again  at  Henry's  feet  soliciting  his  allianoe, 
and  Charles  could  not  venture  the  risk  of  driving  them  into 
a  combination  against  him.  The  English  Parliament,  what- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  stood  by  the  King  in  all  his  dark- 
est measures.     The   Peers,  who  were   offering  him  their 

^  Elle  ne  cessera  jamais  jusques  elle  ait  une  fin  et  soit  quicte  de  ces 
pauvres  Dames  a  quoy  elle  travaille  par  tous  les  moyens  qu'elle  peut  im- 
aginer.  —  Chapuys  &  Granvelle,  Nov.  6. 

3  Davantage  la  concubine  qui  ...  a  conjur^  et  conspir^e  la  mort 
desdictes  Dames  .  .  .  ne  pense  en  rien  tant  que  de  les  faire  despecher. 
Est  cello  qui  commande  et  gouverae  le  tout  et  a  laquelle  ledict  Roy  ne 
Muroit  contredire.  Le  cas  est  fort  dangereux  ...  est  de  s'en  doubter  il 
vouldra  comme  j'ay  deja  escript  faire  participans  corame  auteurs  de  tela 
niudfaictz  ceulx  de  son  Parlement  et  estatz  du  lloyaulme ;  a  fin  que  par  ce 
ranyen  perdant  I'espoir  de  la  clemence  et  miscricorde  de  V*^  Ma^  toutefois 
fussrot  plus  detcrminez  a  se  defendre.  — Chapuys  a  I'Empereur,  Nov.  S3. 
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services,  were  part  of  that  Parliament,  and  attempted  no 
opposition  there.  How  could  he  trust  their  constancy  in 
the  field  when  they  showed  so  little  resolution  in  the  Senate 
House?  He  refused  to  helieve  that  the  danger  was  as 
great  or  the  King  as  inhuman  as  Chapuys  represented. 

^  What  you  tell  me,"  he  wrote  to  Chapuys,  '^  is  a  thing 
too  cruel  and  too  horrible  to  credit  The  King  cannot  be 
so  unnatural  as  to  put  to  death  his  wife  and  his  daughter.^ 
The  threat  of  doing  it  can  be  intended  only  to  frighten 
them  into  compliance.'' 

'^  They  must  not  take  the  oath,"  he  continued,  ^'  if  it  caa 
possibly  be  avoided ;  but  if  the  peril  is  real,  and  there  is  no 
other  means  of  escape,  you  must  tell  them  from  me  that 
they  must  give  way.  An  oath  so  sworn  cannot  prejudice 
them." 

The  knot  was  cut,  so  far  as  coneemed  Queen  Catherine^ 
in  a  manner  utterly  unforeseen.  She  was  not  old  —  she 
was  still  under  fifty  ;  her  health  had  been  good,  considering 
what  she  had  suffered,  and  during  the  autumn  she  had  been 
unusually  well.  Rumors  reached  London  towards  the  end 
of  November  that  something  was  wrong  with  her,  but  no 
great  attention  was  paid. to  them.  Chapuys,  on  the  SOth, 
had  a  stormy  interview  with  Henry.  The  King  said  that 
he  was  entreated  by  France  to  join  in  a  league  against  the 
£mperor,  and  he  feared  that  for  his  own  safety  he  might  be 
driven  to  comply.  ^  The  Emperor  had  behaved  to  him 
with  the  most  inconceivable  ingratitude,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  woman  had  occasioned  him  infinite  trouble,  llie 
Pope  himself  had  confessed  that  the  Emperor  had  com- 
pelled him  by  force  and  menace  to  take  the  part  which  he 
had  done  about  the  divorce."  ' 

^  C'est  chose  tant  craelle  et  horrible  qae  nal  post  acherer  de  croTre  que 
ledict  Roy  fast  tant  desnatnrel  que  de  faire  moarir  lesdictee  Dames  sea 
femme  et  fille.  — L'Emperear  4  Chapuys,  Nov.  89. 

<  Et  que  vostre  Ifia^  lay  aviot  ase  de  la  plus  giande  ingratitiide  que  Ton 
s^aoroit  dire,  solidtant  a  Pappetit  d'une  femme,  tant  de  choees  contra  hiy, 
que  luy  avoit  faict  innomerables  maax  et  facheries,  et  de  telle  importaiioa 


Wkile  the  Hug  wm  qpeakinf  bowi  oum  in  from  KIbh 
boHon  thftt  the  Queen's  illneas  had  taken  an  alarming  fbmif 
and  that  her  lifb  was  in  imminent  danger.  Henrj  said 
coldl  J  that  ^  her  death  might  remore  the  gronnds  of  ^flbr- 
onoe  with  the  Emperor."  ^ 

Hb  had  nerer  concealed  that  on  general  gronnds  he  wonld 
prefer  the  Imperial  alliance  to  the  French,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  letom  to  it  as  soon  as  Charles  would  cease  to  sup- 
port Catherine's  caoseu 

The  Queen,  Chapuys  thought,  could  scarcelj  be  so  ill  na 
lihe  messenger  reported.  He  prepared,  however,  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Kimbolton,  and  he  asked  permission  to  take 
the  Princess  Mary  with  him.  Henry  gave  him  an  amMg- 
nous  answer.  He  was  deeply  suspicioos,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  without  reason.  He  said  he  would  think  of  it, 
and  must  wait  till  he  had  heard  more,  or  words  to  that 
effect^ 

The  alarming  account,  however,  proved  too  well  (bunded. 
The  Queen  lingered  for  a  few  weeks.  On  December  18 
she  wrote  her  last  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Her  handwrit- 
ing, usually  remarkably  bold  and  powerfbl,  had  become 
feeble  and  tremulous,  and  in  the  staggering  and  barely  leg- 
ible lines  I  make  out  with  difficulty  only  that  she  expected 
something  desperate  to  be  attempted  against  her  in  the 
approaching  Parliament,  which  would  be  a  scandal  to  the 
world,  and  her  own  and  her  daughter's  destruction. 

After  this  there  are  no  more  traces  of  her  pen.  On  the 
seventh  of  January  she  died.  One  curious  circumstance  ie 
mentioned  about  her  death.  Chapuys  writes  that  when 
in  extrtmit  she  dedared  to  her  physician  qu'elle  n'avoit 

que  vostre  Ma^  par  menuses  et  force  avoit  fait  donner  la  sentence  contn 
laj  oomme  le  meame  Pape  Pavoit  oonfeea^. 

^  Diaaat  davantage  qoe  cela  aerolt  oeter  I'empeadienMat  qoe  mecCroTeiit 
lea  scmpules  entre  Yi*  Ma*«  et  Iny. 

*  Ce  qu'il  refuaa  de  prime  face,  et  luy  ajant  fait  qnelqnea  remonstrances 
U  dit  qua  bien  il  j  peoteroit  et  anroit  arii.  ^  Chapvys  k  I'Bmpeiear, 
Kev.aOL 
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cxnoqiies  esie  oogneu  da  Prinoe  Arthur,  mab  U  mftriMOB  at 

trouble  le  luy  fit  oublier.^ 

It  WM  inevitable  that  her  death,  oocorring  at  Buch  a  time, 
80  opportunely,  should  be  attributed  in  the  excited  state  of 
feeling  to  foul  plaj.  Although  the  most  energetic  half  of 
the  nation  had  gone  along  with  the  King  in  the  revolt  from 
the  Papacy,  Queen  Catherine  had  always  retained  their 
respect  and  afiectioa.  They  adnured  her  character,  thej 
pitied  her  sufferings,  and  there  were  few  English  of  any 
creed  who  did  not  beHeve  in  their  hearts  that  the  claims  of 
the  Princess  Mary  on  the  succession  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  daughter  of  Anne.  It  was  no  less  inevitable  that  the 
rival  who  was  universally  believed  to  have  been  instigating 
the  King  to  put  Catherine  and  Mary  to  death  should  now  be 
charged  with  having  accelerated  the  event  which  she  so 
much  desired  by  unlawful  means.  Anne  Boleyn  was  sup- 
posed to  have  poisoned  Catherine,  and  to  meditate  sending 
her  daughter  after  her  on  the  same  road. 

Chapuys,  in  describing  Catherine's  death  to  hia  master, 
said  that  it  was  in  all  respects  a  terrible  business ;  ''  espe- 
cially,'' he  wrote,  *'  because  I  fear  the  good  Princess  will 
never  wear  mourning.  Ths  concubine  wiU  $av€  her  the 
troublcy  as  $he  hcL9  long  time  threatened ;  that  t«,  $he  will 
have  her  kiUedJ*  '^  Indeed,"  he  added,  ^  thb  is  to  be  fearedp 
unless  speedy  means  be  taken.  I  will  do  my  best  to  comfort 
and  console  the  Princess.  I  have  many  times  asked  the 
physidan  if  he  suspected  poison.  He  sud  he  feared  it^  for 
the  Queen  had  never  been  well  after  she  had  drunk  some 
Welsh  beer ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  slow  poison  and  cun- 
ningly composed,  for  he  admitted  that  he  had  seen  no  signa 
of  poison  pure  and  simple,  and  on  the  opeoing  the  body  he 
would  have  found  traces  of  it"  ' 

In  a  more  composed  condition  of  the  public  mind  a 

1  Chapoyi  to  Granyelle,  Janvier  21. 

*  Je  demanday  par  plusieurs  fois  au  medecin  s'U  y  aroit  qnelqua  toub- 
90B  da  renin.    D  me  dit  qn^il  s'ea  d<mbtoit»  car  depuia  qn'eUe  aroit  ben 
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rumour  which  was  probably  without  a  shadow  of  finmdatiioo 
would  soon  haye  died  away.  In  the  atmosphere  of  impas- 
sioned animosity  suspicion  turned  to  certainty.  The  phj- 
sician  who  at  first  acknowledged  that  he  had  found  no 
decided  symptoms,  assured  himself  on  a  second  exammatioii 
of  the  body  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  Every 
other  organ  was  sound  and  healthy,,  but  the  heart  was 
black.    The  crime  was  but  too  certainly  proved.^ 

The  King  was  not  suspected.  Dark  as  was  Chapaya* 
opinion  of  Henry,  he  never  dreamt  for  a  moment  that  he 
would  have  consented  to  or  prompted  murder.  All  was 
charged  upon  the  miserable  Anne ;  and  as  it  had  fiured  with 
the  mother  so  he  was  assured  it  would  &re  with  the  daugh- 
ter. Charles's  letter,  advising  that  the  Queen  and  Prinoeaa 
should  yield  at  the  last  extremity,  reached  the  ambassador 
while  his  grief  and  horror  were  fresh.  The  Queen  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  further  trouble.  The  Princess  re- 
mained, however,  and  Chapuys  could  not  contemplate 
without  alarm  the  probable  result  of  her  compliance. 

Not  only  was  there  the  objection,  admitted  by  Charles 
himself,  that  infinite  numbers  of  people  would  lose  heart 
when  they  saw  her  yield,  and  would  follow  the  new  heresy, 
but  there  was  another  and  a  worse  possibility  which  the 
Emperor  had  not  anticipated.  The  danger  would  no 
longer  be  that  the  King  would  proceed  by  way  of  law  to 
punish  the  Princess  for  disobedience.  It  would  rather  lie 
concealed  behind  a  show  of  reconciliation  and  a  colour  of 
kind  treatment. 

''  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  King,"  Chapuys  said,  ''but  of  the 
concubine.  She  has  often  sworn  that  the  ladies  should 
both  die,  and,  unless  the  King  change  his  mind  and  check 
her  lest  the  realm  be  set  on  fire,  she  will  never  rest  till  she 

d'une  cervise  de  Galles  elle  n'avoit  fait  bien,  et  quMl  failloit  que  ne  fast 
poison  terminee  et  artlficieuse,  car  il  ne  veoit  les  signes  de  simple  et  pur 
renin  et  a  Poavrir  Ton  en  vene  les  indices.  —  Chapujrs  k  PEmpereor, 
Janyier  9. 
^  La  choM  estoit  trop  verifi^.  —  X  PEmpereur,  Janvier  il. 
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has  acoomplisbed  her  desire  or  while  either  of  them  re- 
mains alive She  will  have  better  means  and  oppor- 
tunities than  before  to  execute  her  accursed  purpose  and 
give  the  Princess  poison.  There  will  be  less  distrust,  and 
she  will  think  it  can  be  done  without  exciting  suspicion, 
for  the  Princess  having  yielded  to  the  King's  pleasure,  and 
having  been  reconciled  to  him  and  kindly  treated  and 
restored  to  her  rights,  there  will  then  be  no  fear  of  harm  to 
her,  and  if  she  dies  no  misgivings  of  foul  play."  ^ 

The  ill-feeling  towards  Anne  was  not  diminished  by  the 
unconcealed  satisfaction  which  she  displayed  when  the 
news  of  Catherine's  death  arrived  at  the  Court  She  gave 
Lord  Montague,  who  informed  her  of  it,  a  handsome  pres- 
ent Her  father,  Lord  Wiltshire,  her  brother  Rochford, 
and  all  her  party  united  with  her  in  indecent  exultation ; 
her  father  and  brother  especially  saying  the  only  misfor- 
tune was  that  the  daughter  had  not  borne  the  mother 
company. 

The  King,  though  he  showed  some  natural  emotion,  yet 
was  no  less  politically  gratified.  ^  Praise  be  to  God  I  **  he 
exclaimed,  ^  we  are  now  out  of  danger  of  war.  Now  we 
will  give  the  French  a  lesson,  and  teach  them  how  to  trifle 
with  us."  The  obstacle  was  removed  to  his  reconciliation 
with  the  Emperor,  and  Cromwell  as  entirely  expected  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope.    ''  Li  a  few  days,"  Cromwell 

1  Je  ne  cajde  pas  da  R07  mais  [de]  la  concabine  qui  sonrent  a  jor^  la* 
mort  de  toutes  deux  et  qui  ne  sera  oncqaes  en  repox  qa'elle  n'ayt  accom- 
plie  son  desir  (presupposant  que  selon  la  mntabilite  de  oe  Roy  il  n'y  a 
arreste  ne  fen  mecte  en  son  estat)  pendant  que  nulle  desdictea  Dames 
▼ivnu  Aura  trop  meilleur  moyen  et  commodlte.  d'executer  sa  mauMicte 
volunte  et  leur  faire  ministrer  venyn  que  paravant.  Car  Pon  s'en  mefie- 
roit  moings,  et  d'ailleurs  elle  se  penseroit  faire  sans  suspicion.  Car  Ton 
presumeroit  que  en  ayant  lesdictes  Dames  consentyes  a  tout  ce  que  le  roy 
vouloit  et  estant  si  bien  reconciliees  et  tree  favorablement  iraictees,  et  qua 
ayant  rendu  a  lenrs  droicts,  il  n'y  auroit  plus  a  craindre  qu'elles  puissent 
nuyre,  il  ny  auroit  suspicion  de  leurs  fait  faire  mauvais  tour.  — Chapuys 
kTEmpereur,  Janvier  21.  [The  continued  use  of  the  plural  affer  Cath- 
erine was  dead  was  probably  a  mistake  of  the  dedpherar.] 

VOL.     n.  34 
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at  a  dir mer  party  jn  )x>adoii»  ^  we  ahaU  baar  af  tfaa 
ooming  over  of  a  legate.^ 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  Beformation  has  so  edipaed 
the  other  features  of  it  that  we  forget  the  political  cur- 
rents which  so  strongly  ioflueaoed  its  history.  At  this  ipo- 
ment  the  Imperialist  &ctjon  and  Uie  French  &ction  at  the 
English  Court  wei'e  as  keenly  opposed  as  Catholiqs  werr 
joppose^  afterwards  to  Protestants.  Anne  Boleyn  w^ 
French;  her  friends  were  French.  She  was  identified 
with  the  change  of  policy  which  had  divided  Henry  from 
his  hereditary  ally,  and  a  reversion  to  the  old  connectiaD 
could  not  £ul  to  affect  materially  her  position  and  prospects. 
Her  husband  was  free  at  last  from  Catherinei  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Soman  Curia)  and  so  fiu*  his  bonds  with  her- 
self might  appear  to  be  rather  strengthened  than  loosened. 
If  the  Princess  Mary  was  out  of  the  way,  both  the  Pope 
and  Charles  might  now  consent  to  recognize  her  as  lawful 
Queen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King's  affection  for  her 
during  the  past  year  had  for  some  reason  or  other  been 
growing  cool.  The  great  English  nobles,  who  from  the 
first  had  borne  her  no  good  will,  had  been  still  further 
alienated  by  her  insolence  and  arbitrary  manners.  In  the 
last  half-year  their  indignation  had  risen  to  fever  heat  from 
the  belief  that  she  was  instigating  Henry  to  destroy  Cath- 
erine and  the  Princess.  Catherine  she  was  now  believed 
to  have  assassinated.  And  to  them  and  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  whole  party  with  which  Henry  would  be  now 
once  more  in  dose  connection,  his  separation  from  the 
woman  whom  half  England  regarded  only  as  his  concubine, 
and  called  his  concubine,  and  who  had  been  the  occasion, 
if  not  the  cause,  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry  with  his  old 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  be  welcome  to  all  of  them  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  while  a  marriage  with  some  other 
lady,  which  would  be  open  to  no  suspicion,  might  satisfy 
the  general  craving  for  a  male  heir  which  Anne  as  well  as 
Catherine  had  disappointed.    Anqe  waa  at  present  staest a^a 
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if  a  hcj  ease  eH  ^woiM  be  well ;  Imt  she  had  nuManiad 
of  a  son  once  —  a  second  feilure  might  be  dangerons. 

However  this  might  be,  the  Princess  Mary's  restoration 
to  her  rank  waa  likely  -to  follow  sooner  or  later  on  a  rec- 
onciliation with  Charles — that  is,  if  the  Princess  Mary 
was  allowed  to  continue  alive.  Either  with  the  treacherous 
purpose  attributed  to  her  by  Chapuys,  or,  far  more  likely* 
from  a  sense  that  the  Princess'  friendship  might  be  more 
useful  to  her  than  her  enmity,  Anne,  who  had  hitherto 
turned  Mary  into  ridicule  (dont  toutefois  elle  ne  se  fait  que 
rii*e),  now  made  advances  to  her.  She  wrote  to  advise  her 
to  comply  with  her  father's  wishes,  and  in  the  event  of  her 
d(wg  so  promised  to  use  her  influence  to  replace  her  in 
his  favour. 

Mary,  whose  natural  abhorrenee  of  Anne  was  now  aggra- 
vated by  grief  and  despair,  who  believed  that  Anne  had 
murdered  her  mother,  and  possibly  intended  the  same  kind 
ojfioe  to  herself  replied  indignantly  that  she  would  sooner 
die  a  hundred  times  than  change  her  opinion  or  act  against 
her  honor  and  conscience. 

AjQgry  itt  the  rejection  of  her  overtures,  Anne  allowed 
herself  to  be  earried  away  by  her  temper,  and  wrote  a  let* 
ter  to  Mrs.  Shelton,  Mary's  governess,  which  Chapuys 
called  la  de£unatory  libel  (livel  difiamatoire  centre  la  prin- 
cease),  a  letter  perhaps  which  conceals  some  latent  misgiv- 
ing behind  a  tone  of  affected  haughtiness.  Mrs.  Sheltom 
m»j  have  shown  it  to  her  ward.  Mary  at  any  rate  pro- 
cared  a  copy^  and  sent  it  to  Chapuys. 

MsB.  Shsuton,— Mj  pleMore  it  tbat  you  ao  fuithor  oesk  to  move  tk« 
Lady  Mary  towanb  the  King's  gace  other  than  as  he  himself  directed  iu 
his  own  words  to  her.  What  I  have  done  myself  has  been  more  from 
charity  than  became  the  King  or  I  «an  can  what  oooiBe  she  takes,  or 
whether  die  will  change  or  will  »ot  change  her  purpoee.  Whea  I  shall 
have  a  son,  as  aooo  I  look  to  have,  I  know  what  then  irill  oome  to  her. 
Semembering  the  word  of  God  that  we  should  do  good  to  our  enemies,  J 
have  wished  to  give  her  notice  before  the  time,  beoaose,  by  my  daily 
•Kperience,  I  know  the  wisdom  of  the  King  to  be  snoh  that  he  wiU  not 
^▼alne  her  SMeateMi  on  thi  sematkiw  M  her  madnei  aad  aanajtmal  4ihat^ 
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nuj  when  she  hu  no  longer  power  to  ehooie.  She  wmdd  eehMwileJge 
her  erroor  end  evil  conscience,  bjr  the  law  of  God  and  the  Ktag»  if  hllnd 
affection  had  not  so  sealed  her  ejree  that  she  will  not  lee  hot  what  eha 
pleases. 

Bfts.  Shelton,  I  beseech  yon  trouble  not  yoonelf  to  ton  her  from  muf  cf 
her  wilful  ways,  for  to  me  she  can  do  neither  good  nor  ilL  Do  toot  own 
duty  towards  her,  following  the  King's  commandment,  as  I  am  assured 
that  you  do  and  will  do,  and  you  shall  find  me  your  good  lady  whatever 
eomes.  Tour  good  mistress,  Ainnt  R. 

In  writing  this  letter  Anne  probably  expressed  more 
confidence  than  she  felt  Henry's  mind  was  still  as  fixed 
as  ever  on  the  hope  which  had  formed  his  plea  for  separ 
rating  from  Catherine.  The  kingdom  required  a  male  heir, 
and  if  she  failed  herself  to  provide  it  she  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  he  would  look  elsewhere  as  he  had  looked 
before. 

Chapays  was  not  hopeful.  The  Eang  at  a  great  ball  at 
the  Court  had  cari-ied  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ostentatiously 
in  his  arms.  She  had  been  taken  to  mass  with  trumpets 
and  a  triumphal  procession.  More  than  ever  it  had  seemed 
that  his  hopes  and  his  affection  were  centered  on  the  off- 
spring of  the  concubine.^ 

Yet  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  air  which  he  was  rather 
inclined  to  ridicule  than  to  believe,  yet  which  he  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  communicate  to  the  Emperor. 

"  A  few  days  since,"  he  wrote  on  January  29,  "  I  heard 
from  several  quarters  that  the  concubine,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  which  she  displayed  at  the  news  of  the  good 
Queen's  death,  yet  nevertheless  has  since  been  often  seen 
in  tears,  fearing  that  they  may  venture  to  deal  with  her  as 
they  dealt  with  that  good  Queen.  This  morning  a  message 
has  come  to  me  from  the  lady  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 

1  Le  joor  snyvant  qui  fust  le  Dimanche  ce  Roy  fust  tout  accousti^  de, 
^une  de  pied  a  cap,  sMl  ne  fust  la  plume  blanche  qu'fl  avoit,  au  bonnet, 
et  fust  la  petite  bastarde  conduicte  a  la  Messe  avec  trompettes  et  aultres 
grans  triomphes.  L'apres  diner  le  Roy  se  trouva  en  la  sale  ou  dansoient 
ies  Dames,  et  la  corame  transport^  de  joye  fist  plusieurs  choses.  En  fin 
fl  fist  querrir  la  petite  bastarde,  et  la  pourtant  entre  ses  bras  il  Palloit  men. 
itnat  a  nng  puis  a  Tautie.  — •  Chapu3FS  4 1'Empeieur,  Janvier  il. 
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tbe  6th  of  November,  and  firom  her  husband"  (the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Exeter),  ''how  they  had  been 
advertised  by  a  chief  person  at  the  Court  that  the  Eong 
had  said  to  some  one  as  a  great  secret,  and  as  it  were  in 
confession,  that  he  had  married  this  woman  seduced  and 
constrained  by  *'  sortileges,"  and  for  that  cause  he  held  the 
marriage  void.  Grod,  he  said,  had  made  it  dear  to  him, 
having  '*....  (word  illegible  in  the  MS.)  ''  promised  that 
he  should  have  a  male  child.  He  conceived  that  he  might 
take  another  wife,  as  he  implied  that  he  desired  to  do.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  thb,  though  it  came  from  good 
authority.  I  will  note  carefully  what  indications  there  may 
be  that  it  is  true."  ^ 

Fortune  was  not  Anne  Boleyn's  friend.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  the  day  on  which  Queen  Catherine  was  buried, 
the  unlucky  Anne  was  confined  with  a  dead  boy.  The 
King  was  much  agitated.'  During  the  three  preceding 
months  he  had  not  spoken  ten  times  to  her.  He  went  to 
her  bedside  when  he  learnt  his  misfortune,  but  said  merely 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  God  would  give  him  no  male  chil- 
dren, and  then  turning  away  and  leaving  her,  he  added, 
imgraciously,  that  when  she  was  recovered  he  would  speak 
with  her.* 

^  n  7  a  qoelques  jours  qa'il  me  fust  dit  de  divers  lieax  on  je  n'adjonstoit 
grande  foy  qae  la  concubine  de  oe  R07  non  obstant  qu'elle  east  monstr^ 
grande  joye  des  noavelles  da  treppas  de  la  bonne  Bojne,  que  toutefoia 
depois  elle  avoit  souvent  larmoyd  s'en  doubtant  que  I'on  oeeroit  faire  d'elle 
comme  de  la  bonne  Rojne.  A  ce  matin  Ton  m'est  vena  dire  de  la  part  de 
la  Dame  mencionn^  en  mes  lectres  du  vi  de  Novembre  et  de  son  mari 
qu'ilz  estoient  advertis  d'one  des  principaalx  de  Coort  qae  oe  Roy  avoit 
deu  dire  a  quelcung  par  grand  secret  et  comme  en  confession  qa'U  avoit 
faict  ce  manage  sedaict  et  constrainct  de  sortileges,  et  qae  a  ceste  caase 
il  tenoit  cedict  mariage  nal.  £t  que  bien  le  monstioit  Dieu  qoi  .  .  . 
promectoit  avoir  ligne  masculine.  Et  qu'il  tenoit  qu'il  en  pouvoit  prendre 
une  autre  —  ce  qu'il  donnoit  a  entendre  avoyt  envye  de  faire.  La  chose 
m^est  bien  difficile  a  croyre,  oyres  qn'elle  soit  vena  de  bon  lien.  J'auray 
Boing  de  considerer  quelle  apparence  on  indice  y  aura.  —  Chapuys  k  I'Eni- 
pereur,  Janvier  29. 

*  De  quoy  ledict  Roy  a  demonstr^  grand  deuil  et  tristesse. 

*  J'tntends  de  plusieurs  de  cette  Court  qu'il  y  a  pass4  tioia  moia  qae  ot 
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folk,  whom  ChapajB  tells  xa  she  still  hated,  as  having 
the  cause  of  her  calamity,  by  the  rudeness  with  wfaicfii  a 
week  before  he  had  deliTered  her  a  message  from  the*  Kng. 
But  the  Duke  Insisted  that  there  had  been  nothing'  cMier 
in  the  message  or  in  the  manner  in  whidi  it  was  defiTened 
to  agitate  her,  and  that  she  had  received  it  without  signa 
of  distniimnoe.  Some  people  said  that  she  was  oonstita- 
tSoaally  un«ble  to  bear  chfldren;  others,  that  she  feared 
th3  King  might  treat  her  as  the  late  Queen  ksd  been 
treated.  Report  whispered  that  he  had  lately  made  large 
presents  to  a  lady  at  the  Court  named  Jane  Seymour.^ 

Anne  said  that  her  love  for  the  King  was  deeper  thm 
the  love  of  the  late  Queen ;  and  that  her  heart  was  broken 
when  she  saw  his  afTecdon  given  to  others.  The  King, 
though  it  was  Carnival  time  and  there  was  a  high  fostival 
at  Greenwich,  preferred  to  leave  her  there,  and  remained 
alone  in  London.' 

The  position  of  Mary,  meanwhile,  was  slightly  improved. 
Cromwell  sent  to  tell  Chapuys  that  on  her  mother's  death 
it  was  proposed  to  increase  her  establishment,  as  a  step 
towards  her  restoration  to  her  rank  as  Princess.  The  am- 
bassador could  but  pray  that  there  was  no  scorpion  con- 
Roy  ne  paile  dfx  fois  a  la  concubine,  et  que  qumnd  elle  abordt  fl  ne  luy 
tint  gueres  autres  propos,  synon  qa'il  voyoit  bien  que  Dleu  ne  luy  vouloit 
donner  enfans  ina»leR.  En  s'en  allant,  comme  pour  deplt,  11  luy  dit  assez  de 
male  grace  que  apres  qu'elle  rait  relev^  quMl  paileroit  a  elle.  —  Chapuys 
A  TEmperenr,  29  F^v. 

1  Treuvent  les  ungs  que  cela  soli  procede  de  Tindisposition  de  sa  penonne 
et  inhabilite  de  porter  enfans,  et  les  autres  dient  que  c'est  pour  craincte 
que  ledict  Roy  ne  la  tnicte  comme  la  feue  Royne,  veu  mesmcment  le  trayn 
et  termes  qu'ilz  tiennent  avec  une  demoiselle  de  Court  nomm^  maistresse 
Seymour,  a  la  quelle,  selon  que  dicnt  plnsicurs,  il  a  tali  ces  jours  de  grana 
presens.  — Chapuys  h  I'Empereur,  10  F^v. 

*  Pounru  que  I'amour  qu'elle  luy  portoit  estoit  trop  plus  grande  .  .  .  que 
celle  de  la  feue  Royne  ;  de  rarte  que  le  cuenr  luy  rompoit  quand  elle  veoit 
quMl  en  aymoit  des  autres,  duquel  propoz  lediet  Roy  a  este  fort  maiy  et  en 
fait  bien  le  semblant,  veu  que  ces  jours  de  feste  et  bonne  chiere  11  est  icy, 
et  laisse  I'autre  a  (Greenwich  la  on  autrefois  ne  la  pouvoit  abandonner  une 
beora. — ChapiiyB  k  I'Empereur,  S9  T€v, 


Miled  beneflCh  iStat  htme  j.  The  iOng,  hef  tinderttood,  Iiad 
only  waited  to  compel  her  to  swear  to  the  Statutes  tiU  the 
cbncubine  had  prodnced  the  prince,  of  whom  both  he  and 
^he  had  made  sure.  He  advised  her,  in  compfiance  with 
the  Emperor's  instructions,  to  ofTer,  if  a  prince  was  actually 
borny  to  submit  to  her  father's  pleasure,  and  meantime  to  en- 
deayour  to  please  the  lady  in  whose  charge  she  was  placed. 

Aikie  Boleyn's  overtures  in  the  same  direction  the 
Primoess  had  met,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined coldness.  She  as  litUe  liked  the  advice  of  Chapuys, 
aAd  her  whole  mind  continued  to  be  fixed  upon  her  escape 
to*  the  Continent^ 

Anint  herself  sought  consolation  fbr  her  calamity  in  fresh 
hopes  for  the  future.  She  comforted  the  ladies  who  were 
iTeephig  round  her  with  telling  them  that  it  was  perhaps 
for  the  best  The  child  which  she  had  lost  had  b^ii  con- 
ceived in  the  late  Queen's  lifetime,  and  tlhere  might  be  % 
question  of  its  legitimacy.  No  uncertainty  would  attadi  to 
tiie  next' 

^  Sire  admits  thus,"*  observed  Chapuys,  ^  that  there  is  A 
ioubt  about  her  bastard  daughter." 

^ The  Bongos  new  love  a^hir  with  the  lacfyl  have  already 
mentioned,**  he  continued,  ^goes  steadily  forward,  to'  (he 
concubine's  extreme  ragei^  The  E^g  introduced  the  lady^i 
brother  into  the  privy  chamber  a  fortnight  ago*.  It  is  re^ 
garded  as  a  good  sign*  that  the  matter  will  not  be  broken 
off." 

About  the  same  time  Chapuys  recdved  a  message  fr6tti 

^  ChapuTs  li  I'Empereur,  F^y.  17. 

*  L'oii  m'a  diet  que  U  ooncnUne  .  .  .  oooBololt  tea  DemoiseUes  qui 
plearoient,  leur  diaaiit  que  c'wtoit  poor  le  miealx,  car  die  ea  Mioit  taat 
plus  tost  eosaiiicte,  y  que  le  fils  qu'elle  poarteroit  no  aeroit  dnbienx  comme 
fust  este  icelle,  estant  con^ea  du  vivant  de  la  Boyne.  —  Chapuyi  li  Graiir- 
relle,  86  F^r. 

s  Lea  nonvellea  amonra  de  ce  Boy  avec  la  demojaeUe  dont  ay  ^rdevant 
escript  vont  tooajoon  en  avant  a  la  groaae  imige  de  la  ooncnbine  ;  et  le 
diet  Roy  poia  quinse  jooia  mia  en  la  chambro  le  frtre  de  ladifite  damoiaella 
que  Ton  tient  a  bon  aiga  pour  le  pvofiw  deadieta  Iwnia. «» Clwpiyi  U 
Granvelle,  18  Mara. 
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Cromwell,  begging  for  a  private  oonyersatioii  with 
after  Mass,  on  the  Eve  of  St  Matthias,  February  23,  at  St 
Augustine's  Church.  Cromwell  told  him  that  great  effbrta 
were  being  made  by  Lord  Wiltshire,  Anne's  fiUher,  and  bj 
others  who  had  pensions  from  France,  to  induce  the  King 
to  declare  war  against  the  Emperor.  Both  the  King,  and 
he  and  the  country  generally  were  very  reluctant,  and  he 
trusted  that  Chapuys  would  assist  him  in  removing  the 
ground  of  difference  between  such  old  allies  as  England  and 
the  House  of  Burgundy. 

Chapuys  said  Uiat  the  King  must  retrace  many  of  his 
past  steps.  He  must  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and  most 
recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary  —  both  these 
measures  were  indispensable  preliminaries. 

Cromwell  answered  that  on  these  points  the  King  would 
be  hard  to  move.  He  was  determined  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  the  English  Crown.  To  acknowledge  the 
Princess  legitimate  was  to  allow  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  this  his  master  would  never  consent.  He 
was  willing,  however,  to  assist  the  Emperor  with  men  and 
money  in  bringing  France  to  reason.  He  suggested — ^ 
and  Chapuys  enclosed  a  curious  fragment  in  Cromwell's 
hand  embodying  his  proposal  —  that  Charles  should  write 
private  letters  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  also,  Henry's  illegitimate  son,  who 
both  in  mind  and  body  singularly  resembled  his  father.^ 

Charles  himself  now  appears  on  the  scene,  replying  par- 
ticularly to  the  points  which  Cromwell  had  raised. 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  King  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,"  he  replied  to  Chapuys,  '^  and  the  measures  which 
he  has  taken  in  opposition  to  it,  are  points  of  great  im- 
portance. He  may  find  a  difficulty  in  turning  back.  His 
pride  may  stand  in  the  way.     He  may  be  ashamed  of  show* 

^  Duqaes  Henry  de  Richmond,  Thomas  de  Norfolk,  Charles  de  SofFoIk 
—  ad  quem  si  dignabitur  scribere  Ossar  non  erit  meo  jndicio  aba  re  .  .  . 
(d  enim  in  optimam  partem  interpretabitur  pater  qnem  non  ma^^  corporU 
lineamentis  qnam  anhni  dotibns  referre  cerium  est 
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lug  himself  irresolute,  boUi  before  the  world  and  even  be- 
^re  lus  own  subjects,^  and  he  is  obstinate  in  his  own 
opinions.  You  may  laj  before  him  such  considerations  as 
you  think  most  likely  to  weigh  with  him  —  the  peril  of  his 
soul,  the  division,  schism,  and  confusion  in  his  realm,  and 
the  manifest  danger  should  the  Pope  proceed  to  execute 
the  censures  already  threatened,  to  pronounce  him  deposed, 
and  to  call  on  the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom  to 
carry  the  decree  into  effect.  Whatever  comes  of  it,  both 
he  and  his  adherents  cannot  but  be  kept  in  continual  anx- 
iety, and  although  he  may  sustain  his  present  course  during 
his  own  life  (which  he  cannot  do  without  great  peril  and 
difficulty),  he  will  inevitably  leave  the  gravest  calamities  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  Tell  him  that  he  will  do  far 
better  to  take  measures  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  realm 
in  time.  He  can  do  it  without  difficulty,  either  by  refer- 
ring the  questions  at  issue  to  the  decision  of  the  Council,  or 
by  trusting  to  myself  to  negotiate  for  him  with  the  Holy 
See.  He  may  rely  on  me  to  settle  matters  as  honourably 
and  feivourably  for  him  as  possible.  If  you  can  learn  from 
him  the  terms  to  which  he  will  agree,  it  will  be  all  the 
better,  for  we  shall  gain  time.  And  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  more  willing  to  consent  to  a  compromise  than  bind  him- 
self to  submit  either  to  the  Council  or  to  my  arbitration.  In 
every  way  this  will  be  the  best,  for  oUierwise  he  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  impeach  the  Council,  or,  though  he  consents 
to  its  meeting,  will  adhere  to  those  who  have  separated  from 
the  Church,  so  that  any  general  remedy  will  become  more 
difficult.  It  will  be  easier  to  treat  with  him  particularly 
beforehand,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to  mediate  with  the 
Pope  without  scruple  or  jealousy.  The  points  of  which  he 
complains  are  the  sentence  at  Rome  in  the  divorce  cause, 
the  private  interests  of  England  in  the  matter  of  annates, 
and  the  other  claims  preferred  by  the  Holy  See  upon  that 
realm.    The  first  may  be  comprehended  in  some  general 

1  Sera  pins  diffidle  pour  la  honte  da  monda  et  metme  de  mi  gabjeti. 
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arrangement  te  be  made  fcr  the  Prineeas;^  tlie 
can  be  moderated,  with  a  dedaration  limiting  the  PopeTa 
remaining  pretensions;  and  as  to  the  anthoritj  of  the 
Church  oi  England,  you  can  persuade  Ihe  Sng  that  sonitt 
appointment  shall  be  taken  to  his  own  hononr,  and  the  profit 
and  the  wel&re  of  the  realm.*  In  all  jour  oommmiieatioBs 
yon  must  speak  as  of  yourself  in  the  form  of  interrogato- 
neSy  till  you  know  in  what  the  King  will  persist.  I  can 
agree  to  nothing  to  the  diminution  or  prejndioe  of  the 
Roman  Church  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  Toa 
may  only  undertake  for  me  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  ean  in 
hiB  interests.  If  you  find  him  obstinate  you  will  not  fiedl^ 
notvrithstanding,  to  asoertiun  his  intention  on  the  other 
points.  Provided  I  am  not  to  be  obliged  to  sustain  or  sap* 
port  him  in  his  errors,  I  am  content,  rather  than  break  off 
the  treaty,  to  leave  these  matters  iu  abeyance,  to  be  settled 
hereafter.  As  to  my  cousId,  you  must  avoid  by  all  possible 
means  consenting  to  or  doing  anything  by  which  the  hoa- 
our  of  the  late  Queen,  my  aunt,  shall  be  touched."  * 

So  &r  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  there  were  no  signa 
that  Henry  thought  of  retracing  his  steps.  Parliament  had 
again  met,  and  had  passed  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of 
the  smaller  monasteries.  Anodier  marriage  for  the  King 
was  still  being  talked  of,  but  as  the  Emperor's  intentiotta 
were  still  uncertain,  Wolsey's  original  project  was  revived, 
and  there  was  an  idea  of  applying  to  Francis  for  the  hand 
of  a  French  princess.^     Cromwell  -was  supposed  to  have  a 

1  I  suppose  this  to  be  Cbaries*s  meaning.  His  words  are:  Qnant  «a 
premier,  il  pourroit  cesser  en  venant  a  traicter  de  ce  que  conceme  la 
Princesse  nostre  couine. 

s  £t  ausei  quant  k  I'anctorit^  de  I'Eglise  Anglioane  I'on  pourroit  persua- 
der au  Roy  que  la  chose  se  appoincteroit  k  son  honneur,  prouffit  et  bien  da 
Royaulme. 

>  L'Rmpereur  k  Cliapuys,  28  Mars. 

^  II  se  bruyoit  de  quelque  nouveaux  manage  pour  le  Roy  qui  oonformoit 
avecques  .  .  .  [word  illegible]  de  France.  .  .  .  Les  Messieurs  de  la  Cooit 
disoyent  que  le  Roy  f  usse  soliciter  a  mariage  la  fiUe  de  France  a  ceste  oo« 
casioB.  -^Ghapayft  a  I'BBperear,  1  Avril,  IMd. 


Hunif  iii  thig  project ;  and  i^t  flie  end  of  Maroh,  the  M^ 
chioness  of  Exeter,  the  Countess  of  Kildare,  Lord  Mon- 
tislgue,  And  others,  mfbrmed  Chapuys  that  Anne  Bolejm  dnd 
Che  minister  were  on  had  terms  in  eonseqoence. 

To  discbrer  if  there  wias  any  truth  in  Uiese  rumours,  Cha- 
puys cttlied  on  Orcmwell,  and  told  him  that  he  had  omitted 
of  late  to  visit  him  in  consequence  of  Queen  Anne's  threats 
to  take  his  head  off.  Crcnnirellj  he  said,  deserved  a  more 
gracious  mistress,  betCer  fhl&tio  a|^preciate  his  mestimaUfr 
services  to  his  master. 

Gi^mwell  affected  to  be  pleased.  He  replied  that  he  was 
but  ^o  well  awai^'  of  die'  instability  of  human  things,  es- 
pecially 6f  the  favour'  of  Courts.  He  had*  ever  before 
^^es,  he  said,  tbe  fikte  of  his  predecessors,  aiid  had  made 
accotmt  to  &re  as  they  had  &ped.  If  the  worst  came  he 
#buld  arm  Mn^self  vHl4  paitimce,  and-  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
He  dlen  went  on  to  eiipreM  his  regret  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taiken  in  advuicing  i^  Kng's  marriage  with  Anne. 
Re  had  seen  the*  King  to  be  b«it  upon  it,  however,  and  all 
thMl  he  had  dbne  had  been  to  ^low  him  the  means  by  which 
it  conld  be' brought  about.  The  King  seemed  now  inclined 
to  seek  the  society  of  other  fadSes,^  but  he  trusted  tiiat  there 
would  be'  no  fresh  dianges,  and  that  his  master  would  now 
oentinne  to  live  with  her  honeuirably  and  chastely. 

There'  was  sonietlnng  pecnliar  in  Cromwell's  manner. 
Chapttys' looked  at  Mm  kisenly.  He  Was  leaning,  against  a 
Window,  with  one  hand  over  his*  mouth,*  whe^er  by  accident 
or  to  eonoeid  a  smile  Ghapuys  did  not  Ihiow.  One  thing; 
Crdihwell  continued,  the  Frenoh  might  assure  themselves 
of,  that  if  the  IGng  inleilded  to  take  anothef  wife  he  would 
not  go'  to  look  for  her  in  l^ans^* 

Chapuys  was  closing  the  letter  in  which  ho  was  forwarding 
this  information,  when  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter  sent  to 
tell  him  that  the  King  having  been  lat^  in  London  and 

1  Le  Boy  Hon  maistro  fat  eneores  iaeliii»  li  Isdyjn  ct  Nrvir  DaoMS. 
s  Qupays  a  rEmpereiur,  1  AvrQ. 
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Mistress  Seymour  at  Greenwich,  the  King  had  sent 
purse  full  of  sovereigns,  with  a  letter  whidi  she  had  kissed 
and  had  returned  unopened  to  the  bearer.  She  had  thrown 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  had  bidden  the  messenger  entreat 
the  Sjng  to  remember  that  she  was  the  child  of  honest 
parents,  with  an  unstained  name,  that  she  valued  nothing 
so  much  as  her  honour,  and  that  she  would  not  wound  it  lor 
any  reward  that  would  be  offered  to  her.  If  he  wished  to 
make  her  a  present,  she  begged  him  to  keep  it  till  God  sent 
him  some  one  to  marry.^ 

Jane  Seymour,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say,  had  been '  m 
lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Catherine.  She  was  deeply  at- 
tached, as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
She  was  herself  strongly  Imperialist,  and  supposing  the 
charges  against  Anne  of  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Mary  were  well  grounded,  she  is  likely  to  have  shared  the 
feeling  of  all  the  Imperialist  party  about  her.  like  them, 
she  probably  regarded  Anne  as  no  better  than  the  King's 
mistress,  and  felt  no  scruple  whatever  therefore  in  desiring 
to  see  him  married  to  another  woman.  Whether  she  sought 
the  position  for  herself  may  be  uncertain.  There  is  no  sign 
at  all  that  she  hesitated  to  accept  it. 

"  The  Marchioness  tells  me,"  continued  Chapuys,  ^  that 
the  King's  inclination  for  Mistress  Seymour  was  marvel- 
lously increased  by  her  answer.  He  said  that  she  was  a 
virtuous  woman,  and  that  she  might  understand  that  his  in* 
tentions  were  strictly  honourable,  he  would  only  speak  with 
her  in  future  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  relations.  He 
has  removed  Cromwell  from  a  room  to  which  he  had  private 
access  by  a  gallery,  and  has  placed  there  the  lady's  eldest 
brother  with  his  wife,  so  that  he  can  see  her  when  he 
pleases." 

1  Qu'ellc  eatoit  issue  de  bona  et  honorables  parens  sans  nul  reproche,  et 
qa'clle  n*avoit  plus  grande  richesse  en  ce  monde  que  son  honneuTi  le  quel 
pour  nulle  .  .  .  die  ne  vouldroit  blesser,  et  que  s'il  luy  vouloit  faire  quel- 
que  present  d'argent  elle  \uy  tupplioit  que  ce  fust  quand  Dieu  luy  envojoit 
quelque  party  de  manage. 
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^IdSstress  Seymour  has  been  well  indoetrinated  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  King^s  friends,  who  hate  the  concubine, 
that  she  must  show  him  no  sort  of  complaisance  unless  as 
his  wife.  On  this  she  is  fully  resolved.  She  has  been 
advised  also  to  tell  the  King  hardily  that  he  is  living  in 
unexampled  abomination,  that  not  a  creature  regards  his 
marriage  as  legitimate.^  When  she  has  opened  the  matter 
there  will  be  others  to  tell  him  the  same,  provided  he  obliges 
them  to  speak  on  their  oath  and  on  their  loyalty.' 

''  The  Marchioness  says  also  that  I  or  some  one  else  on 
the  part  of  your  Majesty  should  lend  a  hand  to  the  affair; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  we  can  bring  it  to 
effect,  as  well  for  the  assurance  of  the  person  of  the  Prin- 
cess, as  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  heresies  here,  of  which 
the  concubine  is  the  cause  and  the  chief  nnrse,  and  also  to 
extricate  the  King  from  his  present  abominable  and  worse 
than  incestuous  connection.  The  Princess  will  be  weU 
pleased  also,  although  she  may  lose  the  succession  by  the 
birth  of  a  male  heir."  ' 

St.  Greorge*s  Day  was  now  approaching.  A  series  of 
fetes  was  projected  at  Greenwich,  which  were  to  extend 
from  -the  20th  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
Emperor's  ambassador  was  invited,  and  was  received  with 
marked  attention.  Cromwell  took  an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vately repeating  to  him  how  anxious  the  King  was  for  a 
return  to  cordiality  .with  his  master.  He  went  so  £ur  as  to 
hint  that  a  reconciliation  with  Rome  was  not  wholly  im- 
possible.    Lord  Bochford  said  something  polite  to  him  on 

1  La  quelle  est  bien  endoctrin^  de  U  plus  part  des  priv^  da  Roy  qai  hay- 
ent  la  concubine^  qn'elle  ne  doyt  en  sorte  du  monde  compIaiMr  k  la  fan* 
tasie  da  Boy,  u  n'est  par  tiltre  de  manage,  de  qaoy  elle  est  toate  resolae. 
II  lay  est  aussi  conseill^e  qa'elle  die  hardiment  aa  Roy  quelle  abhominacion 
ik  toute  exemple  son  mariage,  et  que  nul  le  tient  pour  legitime. 

3  The  decipher  of  this  sentence  is  very  obscure.    I  read  the  words:  Et 

au  pointe  qu'elle  proposera  ladicte  affaire  il  ny  doit  avoir  que qui 

proposeroient  les  mesmes,  pourveu  que  le  Roy  lea  constrainge  lur  le  jura- 
neat  et  fidelity  que  luy  ont. 

*  Chapuys  k  I'Empereur,  1  Ayril. 


tii6  advantages  of  the  Imperial  alliance.  Ghapi^ii  ttooigk 
he  abhorred  hun,  received  his  advances  smootfalj,  saying 
that  he  trusted  he  would  lend  his  assistance  in  i^  matter  of 
so  much  importance  to  Christendom.  Roohford  tamed  the 
talk  upon  Lutheranism^  bat  Chapuys  evaded  the  dangerous 
subject. 

Cromwell  then  came  again^  to  him  with  a  message  fnok 
Henry.  The  King,  he  said,  would  be  gratified  if  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  *^  the  concubine ''  and  give  h«r  die  kiss  of 
peaee.^  He  left  it,  however,  to  Chapuys*  pleasure.  Cha- 
puys  replied  that  his  pleasure  #as  the  Kii^s^-the  King 
had  only  to  command  hfaaii  He  thought^  however,  that  far 
¥arious  respects,  which'  at  anothei^  time  he  would  explain  to 
Us  Majesty,  sudi  a  visit  Would  jUst  then  be  out  of  place. 

The  King  took  his  answer  in  good  part  Mass  was  said, 
to  which  Chapuys  was  conducted  by  Rochford.  When  the 
King  entered  there  was  a  rush  of  people  to  see  how  AnUe 
would-  receive  Chapuys.  She  made  him  a  deep  obeisance, 
which  he  returned,  and  she  passed  on.  When  the  service 
was  over,  the  King  and  a  number  of  the  peers  retired  to 
dine  in  Anne's  apartments.  Chapuys  might  have  followed, 
but  declined ;  Lord  Rochford  conducted  him  to  the  Pres- 
ence Chamber,  where  he  dined  with  tiftc  courtiers. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  an  interview  with  Henry,  who 
received  him  bonnet  in  hand,  and  was  profbee  in  his  ex* 
pressions  of  good-will  towards  the  Emperor.  The  King, 
however,  was  most  decided  in  refusing  to  have  any  fiirther 
dealings  with  the  Pope.  Neither  his  relations  with  the 
Pope,  he  said,  nor  the  position  of  the  Princess,  were  any 
concern  of  the  £mperor*s.  He  persistently  declined  to 
recognise  the  Princess'  legitimacy,  but  was  otherwise  gra- 
cious, and  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope, with  which  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  absorbed.' 

Whatever  else  might  have  been  intended,  there  had  been 

1  That  I  guppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  viiiter  et  baiscr  la  Mneabiat.'* 
s  Chapnjs  A  rSmptrenr,  21  Avril. 


gfideiitly,  vp  to  this  time,  no  thougbl  of  oharipag 
with  personal  criminBlily.  Politics  was  the  foremost  sab* 
ject  with  every  one.  The  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  woman 
who  was  about  to  be  the  object  of  so  tremendous  an  accu- 
sation were  of  interest  only  so  &r  as  her  overthrow  or  her 
retention  of  hei*  place  beside  the  King  would  afiect  the 
balance  of  political  power.  A  decent  exoitoe  for  divorcing 
her  wM  being  eagerly  looked  Ibr  by  the  party  which  had 
been  putting  forward  Jane  Seymour.  One  of  them  had 
oonsidted  Stokesly,  die  Bishop  of  London^  The  Bishop 
had  answered  warily  that  he  would  give  his  opinion  to  na 
one  but  the  Eong;  nor  to  the  King,,  until  he  had  disoovered 
which  way  the  King^»  inoliuotion  lay.  He  would  not  liak 
the  effects  of  Anne's  fevenge  if  dkere  was  »  dumoe  of  her 
remaining  in  fiivoor.^ 

The  Bishop,  Chapuys  added,- had  been  one  of  the  chief 
ItMtiruments  of  the  first  ctivortM.  He  now  repented-  of  it 
WitH  all  his  heart,  and  would  be  more  willing  to  fbrther  the 
tfeeond,  the  concubine  and  all  her  race  being  suoh  abominap 
ble  Ludierans. 

Could  Henry  have  made  up  hie  mind  to  restore  the  Papal 
aittthority,  the  divorce  of  Anne  would  have  presented  no 
dUBcnlty ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of  a  few 
wm^  which  Chapuys  wrote  to  Granvelle  about  OromwelL 
Cromwell,  he  said,  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
induce' the  King  to  meet  the  Emperor's  wishes.  He  had 
risked  Henry's  displeastlre  by  the  freedom  with  which  he 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  had  taken  to  his  bed  for  vexation 
At  finding  him  so  detestably  obstinate.* 

The  difilculty  wae'  to  declare  liie  second  marriage  null 

1  Le  frftre  de  M.  de  Mbntftgae  me  d!t  en  dhiailtqtae  I'Sresque  de  Londret 
a^t  Mte  interrogu^  li  oe  Boy  pounoit  habandonper  U  diete  ooncubine,  et 
qa*il  n'en  avoit  point  voulu  din  son  advU  n^le  diroit  aa  penoone  de 
monde  que  an  seal  Roy  ;  et  avant  que  ce  iaire  il  voaldroit  espier  U  fanta- 
•le  dudict  Boy ;  yeuillant  fainnyr  que  le  diet  Boy  poarrott  laiieer  ladicte 
toncabinis  ^  tontefoiv  oon^oiseant  PineonsCaiice  et  mntatillta  da  Miti 
Bay,  il  ne  voudroit  mettre  en  dangier  d»  ladieta  coaoablaa. 

<  Chapnyi  k  GnmreUe,  il  AttU. 


vithoiit  abknoirtedgiiig  tlie  validBtsr  of  tbs  fini--  Brntf,  k 
■eems,  Iwving  made  up  hit  mind  that  oome  wluift  mmU  tto 
Papal  power  should  never  be  rrinrtated* 

It  has  been  aeen  thai  Anne  had  sononnded  hanelf  witik 
the  most  Utter  enemies,  lliere  wete  the  orthodozi  niio 
hated  her  and  her  fiunOyas  the  paftronB  of  the  LntfaenuM. 
There  were  the  Impermlists>  who  detested  her  as  Frenoh. 
There  were  the  peers,  whom,  like  the  Doke  of  I^orfiilk,  aha 
had  offended  by  her  arroganoe  in  the  days  of  her  &Toor. 
There  were  those  who  beUeved  that  she  had  p<»sonedQ»<Mii 
Catherine ;  and  there  were  others  who,  with  better  reaaoiiy 
were  assured  that  she  had  adrised  the  King  to  ezeente  hm 
daughter.  Their  tongues  had  been  tied  whfle  she  was  aap* 
ported  by  Henry's  mflfooyon.  like  the  Bishop  of  Londop, 
they  had  wuted  till  they  were  assured  that  she  had  lost  it. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  whispered  that  he  was  really  anxioua  to 
be  rid  of  her,  than  the  accumulated  malice  of  months  and 
years,  truths,  fictions,  exaggerations,  blended  and  whirled 
together,  were  ready  prepared  to  burst  out  She  had  been 
miserably  imprudent  She  had  allowed  gentlemen  about 
the  Court  to  be  dangerously  intimate  with  her.  She  had 
talked  to  them,  by  her  own  subsequent  acknowledgment,  of 
the  ling's  infirmities,  and  of  their  hopes  of  her  hand  when 
he  should  be  gone.  She  had  jested,  as  will  be  seen  here* 
after,  with  her  brother's  wife  on  a  yet  more  perilous  subject. 
Whether  she  had  done  worse  may  be  reasonably  doubted ; 
but  trifies  such  as  these,  seen  through  the  medium  of  ill-will, 
might  easily  be  magnified  into  damning  evidence  of  guilt 

The  first  discovery  was  her  early  love  afiieur  with  the 
young  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Some  said  she  had  been 
engaged  to  him — an  engagement  under  the  Canon  law 
being  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  subsequent  union  with  an- 
other person  —  some  that  she  had  been  actually  married  to 

1  Quelqongs  de  son  conseil  lay  donoant  entendni  qu'il  ne  89aarQit  sepa- 
rer  de  U  dicte  ooncabine  sans  Untementconfirmer  non  seulementle  premier 
nuuiage,  mais  suMi  qa«  plus  il  remit  I'anctorite  da  Pspe.  —  Ghspajni  a 
I'Bmptreur,  S  MsL 
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him.^  Northumberland  denied  it  when  questioned,  but  h6 
oould  hardly  do  otherwise  without  exposing  himself  to  a 
serious  charge.  Witnesses  were  forthcoming  ready  to 
prove  the  story ;  and  some  real  past  connection  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  the  cause  of  the  bitterness  with  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Northumberland  regarded  Anne. 

The  King  had  determined  to  act  upon  this  evidence. 
But  either  something  of  a  darker  character  was  now  really 
suspected,  or  a  mere  divorce  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
concentrated  malice  which  she  had  provoked. 

There  was  a  Grarter  vacant  by  the  death  of  some  French 
nobleman.  It  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  though  Anne  had  laboured  hard  to  obtain 
it  for  Rochford.  Carew,  though  Anne  was  his  cousin,  re- 
sented her  interference,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  Jane  Seymour  to  use  her  influ- 
ence to  precipitate  her  fidl.  On  the  25th  of  April,  Carew 
and  certain  others  of  the  Household  sent  word  to  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  that  she  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for  her  adver- 
saries would  very  shortly  be  disposed  of.  The  King  was 
as  weary  of  the  concubine  as  he  could  possibly  be.' 

We  now  come  to  the  2d  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 
doud  broke  in  a  form  so  terrible  and  apparently  so  unex- 
pected. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  Chapuys  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  "  will 

^  Ores  que  U  dicte  crime  ne  f ut  eate  desoonvert,  ce  Boy,  a  ce  que  j'ay 
ces  joars  este  sdvertje  de  bonnes  et  certaines  penonnes,  avoit  delibere  la 
habandonner,  car  U  y  avoit  des  tesmoings  tons  conformes  testifians  que 
manage  avoit  passe  nenf  ans  .  .  .  este  fait  et  .  .  .  chamellement  entre 
elle  et  le  conte  de  Northomberiand.  — ChapuTS  k  rEmptrenr,  S  ICaL 

s  Xe  tiendra  audict  escuyer  que  ladicte  concabine  quelque  ooosine 
qu'elle  n'en  soit  ne  soit  desar^onnte,  et  ne  cesse  de  conseiller  maistresse 
Seymour  avec  autres  conspirateors  ponr  lay  fure  one  venue.  £t  n*y  a 
point  quatre  jours  que  lay  et  certains  de  la  Chambre  ont  mand^  dire  k  la 
princesse  qa'^e  feit  bonne  chere  et  qae  bresvement  sa  contra  partie  met- 
troit  de  bikre  an  m'n,  car  le  Roy  estoit  deja  si  trist  avec  .  .  .  et  ennaye  de 
la  dicte  concabine  qu'il  n'estoit  possible  de  pins.  —  Chapayi  It  I'Emperaar, 
S3  Avril.  I  am  not  sore  that  I  have  oorractly  raad  thia  words  printad  in 
italica. 
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zUMniMr  winc  1.  wfow  to  jw  ft  onr  oonnnBnMBf  vF 
the  past  month,  touching  trlbit  h«l  |MMWd  betiMUr  tojMff 
Aid  lir.  Cfonwoll  on  fno  difDfoo  ti  (ho  Knoig  nom  fM' 
conoulKixiei:  I  asOMtainetf  tluB  plMlitfo  of  the  Frinoen  on 
the  mibjebt  She  desfiM  that  I  riwoldf  A>  tnj  fiOBt  to  fitfs 
ther  the  matter,  eepedafff  fcf  thehcMNntf  tt6d  Aaehaigii  ^ 
tteecttUdeAeefoftlM  finisher fUbtf.  SheoaMdfnol;  fte 
kidlt  br  the  irok-Id  thirt  fhcr  Kbq^  in^he  [noti^  h«f«^  kw<tf 
Mfehi  wwKf  uulnht  dei|tflfO  her  of  tMf  mOboiMOn,  #1010'  wt 
the  honour  of  Ch^  iw  pndoftflct  ifi  the  world  from  hi&t 
beKHS  roif  ^rtiat  hAn  hMtt  ddle  ilpdilit  UMtoff  Md  i^pfthat 
tM  hrtetjneitti  her  ttotinfr*  I  hate  [m  eottM(|nenctof)'  tMn 
ioOu  nieana  as  ■eemea  oonTeiaens  to  aet  cne  amir  loivnirii^ 
iSoHSr  tnth  lu*«  CromwCul  and  with  mAr^  otheir  pertonni^  of 
WMeh  Mi  ihr  I  htfve  not  wrieten  to  yonr  Majesty  iSi  t  Uit 
how  the  affair  would  go.  It  has  tamed  out,  in  my  opinion, 
&r  better  than  any  one  conid  have  anticipated,  and  with  thei 
greatest  ignominy,  by  the  justice  and  judgment  of  Grod. 
The  conctfbine  has  been  taken  in  the  open  daylight  from 
€hreenwich  tO'  the  Tower  of  London.  She  was  conducted 
thither  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  .Chamberlain,  and 
the  Tice-Chamberlain,  and  she  has  been  left  there  idone, 
WfiSi  four  lad^  to  attend  upon  her.  The  report  goes  dmitt 
It  is  for  adultery,  which  she  has  long  carried  on  with  a  nm* 
aidan  of  her  chamber,  who  this  morning  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  also.  Master  Nonis,  one  of  the  persons  most  inti- 
mate with  the  King,  has  been  committed  for  not  having 
revealed  what  was  going  on;  six  hours  later  three  other 
gentlemen ;  and  three  or  four  hours  after  his  sister.  Lord 
Rochford  was  committed  also.** 

With  this  hurriedly-written  note  Chapuys'  confidential 
servant  George  was  despatched  to  Brussels.  Lord  Howard 
wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Granvelle,  saying  that  he  under- 

1  La  qmUe  volante  estoit  que  deaMe  tenir  nuUn  aadiet  aflUn  et  princi- 
palemeiit  poor  I'hoiiiiear  et  dMchtfgia  dt  oontdenee  da  Roy  son  ptrt;  •! 
qa'elle  ne  se  soocioit  en  ia90]i  do  monde  qne  ledict  Boy  aon  Pin 
t^'W  hoin  legitimM  quo  lay  octOMont  U  toSMision. 


ilMd  ^tto  cMcubine  '*  bftd  been  rarj^rised  in  bed  With  tike 
iOn^B  orgainist^  . 

Granvelle  received  Lord  Howaid'9  letter  before  the  ar- 
rtral  of  Chaj^nys*  messenger.  The  EkB|>eror  wrote  imme- 
diately to  tell  Chapuys  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportanitj 
»to  press  forwtad  the  allianee.  He  sent  the  letters  which 
Oromwell  had  recommended  lo  the  three  Dukes.  '^If 
Lord  Howard's  news  be  fme,*  Oharles  said,  ^^  it  is  probable 
tiiafc  as  God  has  permitied  this  woman^s  damnable  life  to  be 
diseorered,  the  King  witt  be  more  inclined  to  treat  with  us, 
aad  there  wMl  be  better  ground  for  arranging  what  eon- 
eenis  onr  cousin  the  Princess.  But  you  must  use  aU  your 
skill  to  prevent  the  King  from  inelining  to  a  marrii^  with 
France.  BEe  must  rather  choose  ote  of  his  own  subjects  -— 
either  her  for  whom  he  has  already  ^wn  an  inclination  or 
8ome  other.** 

8o^r  the  Emperor  had  written  when  GhapuyiT  seftaat 
arrived.  <'  Greorge  has  just  come,**  €harles  continued^  ^  and 
I  have  learnt  from  him  the  certainty  of  these  news  touching 
tike  coneubme.  We  suppose  that  the  King  will  put  her  to 
death,  as  she  has  well  deserved,  with  all  the  partners  of 
her  guilt,  and  that,  being  of  an  amorous  complezion,  and 
being,  as  he  has  always  alleged  or  pretended,  desirous  of  a 
male  child,  he  will  now  take  anotiher  wife.  Overtures  will 
certainly  be  made  to  him  on  the  side  of  France.  Ton  wiH 
endeavour,  as  of  yourself  or  with  Cromwell,  to  farther  a 
marriage  for  him  with  the  In&nta  of  PcNrtugal,  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  sister  the  Queen  of  France,  who  has  a  settlement 
by  will  of  400,000  ducats.  You  will  propose  at  the  same  time 
another  marriage,  between  the  Princess  Mary  and  the  In- 
£Euit  of  Portugal,  Don  Louis,  my  brother-in-law.  Tou  will 
give  them  to  understand  that  these  alliances  will  be  very 
convenient  to  eShce  past  unpleasantness,  and  cement  a  union 

1  Le  Tiflconte  Howard  a  escript  a  S'  de  Granvene  qua  aa  mesnie  instant 
fl  avoit  eotenda  d«  bon  lien  que  la  concnbiaa  dndict  Boy  avdt  aiCa  niTpriia 
eoufh^  avae  I'ofgtuiista  dn  diet  B<^. 
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betwaea  mptH  Umb  BSi^^  Portagd,  and  ow 

countries.  Tou  will  indicate  how  iidva|itigaoi»  nidk  tm. 
alliance  will  prove  to  tlie  realm  of  Wngland  duMdd  a  priaeo 
be  the  fruit  of  it;  and  for  this  we  may  leasonahlj hopa^  Hm 
Infimta  being  joung  and  weD  murtued**  ^ 

^  M.  r Ambassadenr,  my  good  lirother  and  flieod,*  wrole 
Granvelle  to  Chapuys  simultaneously,  '^I  have  leeatved 
your  letter  by  your  man  George ;  I  have  heard  his  oonn- 
missbn*  You  have  done  well  to  advertise  us  of  iriiat  has 
psrood  toudiing  the  '  concubine,'  which  is  ^»4iw*^  *^i*tiiT  of 
a  high  sort,  and  worthy  of  laughter.'  God  is  revealing  Hm 
iniquity  of  those  from  whom  so  many  mischief  have  ariaei^ 
and  since  it  is  so  we  must  make  our  profit  and  cpadapt 
matters  the  best  we  can,  according  to  the  Emperor^a  la* 
stmctions.  Use  all  diligence  and  all  possible  dezteri^. 
Besides  the  immense  advantage  which  will  follow,  both 
public  and  private,  you  will  yourself  thus  obtain  the  re- 
ward of  your  true  and  fiuthful  services.*' ' 

A  third  letter  followed  three  days  later  from  the  Em- 
peror, repeating  his  offers  with  still  greater  urgency ;  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  no  one  of  these  despatches  is  any 
condition  made  or  any  stipulation  hinted  at  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Papacy.  Charles  perhaps  expected  that  it 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  the  less  he 
said  about  it  the  better.  It  is  clear  further,  that  although 
the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the  conspiracy  against  Anne, 
which  had  been  going  forward  throughout  the  spring,  he 
must  have  looked  upon  it  with  as  much  satisfstction  as  the 
Princess  Mary,  and  that  not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  the  ''  concubine  "  was  being  un£Eiirly  dealt  with. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  the  particular  accusations.  He  told  Cha- 
puys afterwards  that  it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  distresa. 

^  L'Empereur  a  Chapuys,  15  Mai. 

3  Qui  a  la  verite  esi<une  musique  de  haulte  genre  et  digne  de  riie. 

■  M.  Qranvelle  k  TAnibassadeur  de  I'Angleterre,  lA  ICai. 
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He  used  tiie  remarkable  expression,  that  the  vexation  and 
annoyance  which  he  had  felt  at  the  King's  language  to  Cha- 
puys  at  Greenwich  had  set  him  upon  inquiring  into  the 
business,  and  that  one  of  the  things  which  had  roused  his 
suspicions  had  been  a  prophecy  made  in  Flanders  threaten- 
ing the  King  with  a  conspiracy  from  parties  nearest  about 
his  person.  He  praised  highly  the  sense,  the  spirit,  and  the 
heart,  both  of  the  concubine  and  her  brother.^ 

Imperfect  as  the  evidence  still  remains,  it  is  unfair  to 
build  theories  on  casual  observations  which  themselves  come 
to  us  at  second-hand.  Cromwell's  words,  however,  as  they 
stand,  suggest  misgivings.  He  had  quarrelled  with  Anne, 
and  she  had  threatened  him  with  the  scaffold.  He  had  been 
active  in  promoting  her  divorce.  He  had  recommended 
the  King,  as  a  step  towards  it,  to  accept  the  Emperor's 
overtures,  even  though  they  involved  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  had  angrily  refused.  If  Anne 
maintained  her  place,  his  own  situation  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  dangerous;  and  if  he  had  been  reaUy  playing  a  fiilse 
game,  the  commendations  of  Anne  and  her  brother,  other- 
wise so  much  out  of  place,  become  intelligible.  That  he 
was  an  unscrupulous  politician  has  been  seen  already  when 
he  spoke  to  Chapuys  ''  like  Caiaphas."  It  is  fait  to  add, 
however,  that  we  know  nothing  of  him  which  would  justify 
a  suspicion  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  so  hideous  a  crime 
as  knowingly  to  forge  a  charge  of  adultery  against  a  woman 
whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent 

At  any  rate,  the  case  against  Anne  and  '^her  accom- 
plices"  rapidly  assumed  shape.    She  was  accused  of  having 

1  Lay  avoit  este  I'autorite  de  descounir  et  panchever  lesdletas  aibdres 
d'icelle  ocmcnbine,  en  qiioy  il  avoit  ea  nne  morriiUaiiBe  peina;  et  qoe  lur 
le  desplesur  et  conronx  qu'il  a^oit  ea  sur  le  responce  qae  le  Boy  eon  Maitra 
m'avoit  donn^  le  tiers  joar  de  Pasqaes  il  se  meet  a  fantasies  de  enqaerir  la 
dicte  aflaire;  et  qae  one  des  choses  qae  Paroit  mis  en  soab^on  et  anime 
poar  8*enqaerir  da  cas  avoit  este  one  prognostication  faicte  en  Flandes,  h 
qaetle  mena^oit  ce  Boy  d'ane  conspiration  des  plos  proches  de  sa  penonne, 
It  sur  ce  il  me  loaa  grandement  le  sens  esprit  et  oceur  de  la  dicte  coneohina 
It  de  son  frere. — Chapays  k  I'Empereor,  6  Join. 
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qcwniaitifd  hendf  with  liMk  Smntrm  the  nTnH*ffi  wHfc 
Sir  HeiLry  Norrit,  Sir  TViUuudii  BuwiUMi,  Mni  Sir  Fmieia 
Weston.  SIm  wiw  diAifad  betidM  with  ipoa(<  widi  Imi 
brothar^  TLmey  place,  cirwimilapce^  ^  were  given,  and 
something  must  have  been  pnoduoed  in  the  way  of  prooL 
There  were  grand  juriee  and  pet^  joriei.  ▲  jpecii}  oona 
misaion  was  appointed  to  try  the  four  gentlemea.  All  tiie 
judges  sat  upon  it,  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Waltshire, 
Anne's  fitther.  Anne  herself  and  Lord  Bocbford  were 
tried  by  the  Peers.  Mark  Sraoton  pleaded  guilty.  Be 
WHS  -tr^ited  in  the  Tower  with  ezeeptionsl  severi^^  which 
does  not  look  as  if  he  had  been  bribed  to  lie.  B0  bad 
conftssed  from  ithe  first,  and  adhered  to  his  oooftcsioii  to 
the  Uwt  The  rest  said  they  were  innoo«nt»  but  their  sM^ 
ments  cnrioosly  varied. 

Chapuys'  account  of  the  trials  is  the  most  circumstantial 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  long,  but  its  extreaie 
interest  forbids  compression, 

A  letter  of  the  Emperor's,  written  before  he  had  heard  of 
Aime's  arrest,  arrived  a  day  or  two  after  it.  Chapnys  had 
been  ill,  but  he  sent  a  copy  to  Cromwell,  who  expressed 
himself  delighted  at  the  Emperor's  expressions  of  good-will 
towards  England,  and  gave  hopes  that  the  feeling  would  be 
reciprocated  on  the  part  of  his  master.  Things  could  not, 
he  said,  be  in  better  train  than  they  were,  especially  through 
what  had  happened  in  the  matter  of  the  concubine.  He  re- 
minded Chapuys  of  what  he  had  said  to  him  on  the  Eve  of 
St.  Matthias,  when  he  had  foretold  what  was  likely  to  hap- 
pen. He  professed  great  anxiety  for  Chapuys'  convales- 
cence, that  when  the  concubine  and  her  accomplices  were 
despatched,  he  might  oonM  to  Court  and  carry  out  his  nego- 
tiations. 

^  Sire,"  Chapuys'  letter  conUnued, ''  no  one  could  have 
imagined  the  delight  which  the  people  are  everywhere 
exhibiting,  not  so  much  for  the  ruin  of  the  concubine  as  for 
the  hope  of  the  reinst^ttement  of  the  Princess.    So  ^  the 


^og  yhows  no  indication  to  replace  her.  The  Connci] 
have  twice  moved  him  about  it,  but  he  r^ains  obstinate 
I  learp  firom  good  authority  that  in  a  conyersation  between 
Jane  Seymour  and  the  King  about  their  approaching  mar- 
riage, before  the  conciibine  was  arrested,  the  lady  proposed 
to  him  to  bring  back  the  Princess  to  the  Cowt.  The  King 
told  her  that  she  was  a  fool.  She  ought  rather,  he  said,  to 
think  of  the  position  of  the  children  which  they  might  ex- 
pect for  themselves,  and  not  of  the  elevation  of  the  other 
She  answered  that  in  soliciting  the  restoration  of  the  Prin- 
cess she  believed  she  was  consulting  the  good  of  the  King, 
of  herself  of  her  children,  should  she  have  any,  and  of  all 
the  realm ;  without  it  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  English 
nation  would  be  satbfied,  and  nothing  was  jbo  be  looked  for 
but  ruin.  She  speaks  fair,  and  I  will  use  all  means  in  my 
power  to  keep  her  to  her  purpose.  I  hope  in  three  days 
to  speak  to  the  King  and  the  Council.  I  will  also  com 
mnnicate  about  it  with  a  part  of  the  Lords  who  have  been 
summoned  hither  to  a  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  concu- 
bine*s  littje  bastard  will,  I  believe,  be  excluded  fix>m  the 
succession;  the  King  means  Parliament  to  invite  him  to 
marry  again.  To  conceal  the  affection  which  he  bears  to 
the  Lady  Seymour  he  keeps  her  seven  miles  distant^  in  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  he  says  in  public 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  re-enter  the  married  state  unless 
his  subjects  constrain  him. 

^Sire,  the  same  evening  on  which  the  concubine  was 
taken  to  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  going*  according 
to  the  custom  in  England,  to  ask  his  fiftther's  blessing  before 
retiring  to  rest,  the  King  burst  into  tears,  saying  that  he 
and  Ms  sister,  meaning  the  Princess,  mnat  thank  Ciod  for 
having  escaped  the  hands  of  that  aocorsed  and  venomoiM 
harlot,  who  had  intended  to  poison  them.  From  these 
words  it  would  appear  that  ha  knows  something.^ 

1  Sire,  le  mesme  M>ir  que  U  dicte  ooncubine  f  ut  meaee  a  U  Tour,  Anaat 
!•  Dw  M  Blgliinood  doimflr  !•  b<9i  foir  SB  Eoy  iim  psn  ft  liqr  dfBn«9^ 
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*<  Six«,  <m  the  12th  of  tlib  montt  tibeire  won 
M  tndton  Master  Norrii^  «  gendeauHi  of  Am  Kbg^  P*^ 
chamber;  Master  Western,  iwho  used  to  deep  with  tta 
King ;  and  Master  Brerefeon,  a  gemtlemaa  of  the  ehiinber 
also,  of  whom  I  w)H>te  by  mj  man  to  your  M^sily.  Tlie 
variety  sire,  is  the  only  one  that  hasoonftssed.  Ho  admittoii 
thai  he  had  been  wiUi  the  concabine  three  times.  .  Hie  rest 
were  oondemned  on  presumption  and  oertain  indioalknia, 
without  proof  or  valid  oonlbssion*^ 

**  On  the  15th  the  concabine  and  her  brother  were  con- 
demned for  treason  by  all  the  principal  lords  in  Kngland, 
The  Doke  of  Norfolk  pronounced  sentence^  and  I  am  tdd 
that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was  ready  to  assist  at  the  judg- 
ment  as  he  had  done  at  the  condemnation  of  the  other  fiMir. 
The'  said  '  putain '  and  her  brother  were  not  taken  to  West- 
minster like  the  other  criminals,  but  were  tried  at  the 
Tower.  There  was,  however,  no  secret  made  of  it,  for  over 
two  thousand  persons  were  present  The  prindpal  charge 
against  her  was  that  she  had  cohabited  with  her  brother  and 
her  other  accomplices ;  that  a  promise  had  passed  between 
her  and  Norris  that  she  would  marry  him  after  the  Song's 
decease  —  a  proof  that  they  desired  his  death  —  and  that 
she  had  received  certain  medals  fifom  Norris  .  •  •  •  (four 
words  illegible  in  MS.)  ....  that  she  had  caused  the  late 

benediction  k  U  constome  d'Angleterre,  le  diet  Roj  le  print  a  laimojery 
diunt  que  luj  et  m  bobut,  entendant  U  Princesse,  eetoient  Men  tenoz  a 
Dieu  d'Avoir  eachappe  lee  mains  d'icelle  mauldicte  et  venifioqne  pntain 
qn'avoit  deliber^  les  falre  empoisonner,  dont  il  fault  dire  que  le  dki  Boy 
en  s^avoit  qoelqne  choee. 

The  suBpidon,  whether  groundless  or  well  grounded,  was  not  confined  to 
the  Sang.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  died  in  the  summer,  and  a  oontempo- 
nry  chronicler,  otherwise  well  inclined  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  who  gives 
more  particulars  about  her  fall  than  any  other  English  writer  of  the  tune, 
sajrs  :  — 

"It  was  thought  that  he  was  privily  poisoned  by  the  means  of  Queen 
Anne  and  her  brother  Lord  Rochford,  for  he  pined  inwardly  in  his  body 
long  before  he  died.  God  knoweth  the  truth  thereof."  — MS.  belongii|g 
Id  Lord  Heniy  Percy,  about  to  be  published  by  the  Camden  Sooiely. 

1  Par  presumption  et  aucuns  indices  mus  preuve  i^  ooafeisioa  validei 
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Queen  to  be  poisoned,  and  that  she  had  intended  to  do  the 
tame  to  the  Princess.^ 

''  To  all  these  charges  she  gave  an  absolute  denial,  and 
replied  to  each  with  a  sufficiently  coloured  '  answer.  She 
admitted,  indeed,  that  she  had  given  money  to  Weston,  as 
she  had  also  done  to  yarious  other  young  gentlemen.  It 
was  objected  to  her  and  to  her  brother,  that  they  had 
mocked  at  the  King  and  at  his  dress,  and  that  she  had 
shown  in  many  ways  that  she  had  no  love  for  the  Eling,  but 
was  weary  of  him.' 

^  The  brother  was  ciiarged  with  having  cohabited  with 
her,  on  presumption ;  havhig  on  one  occasion  been  a  long 
time  alone  with  her,  and  from  certain  other  trifling  follies. 
He  replied  to  all  so  well  that  many  persons  present  were 
ready  to  bet  ten  to  one  that  he  would  be  acquitted ;  ^  espe- 
cially because  no  witnesses  were  produced  either  against 
him  or  against  her,  as  is  the  custom  when  the  prisoner  de- 
nies the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused. 

^I  must  not  omit  that,  among  other  things,  it  was 
objected  to  Lord  Rochford,  as  a  crime,  that  his  sister  the 
<  putain '  had  told  his  wife  *  que  le  Boy  n'estoit  habille  en 
cas  de  soy  •  •  •  •  avec  femme,  et  qu'il  n'avoit  ny  verta  ny 
puissance.'  They  had  not  wished  to  allow  this  charge  to 
get  abroad.  It  was  shown  to  Rochford  in  writing,  with  a 
protest  that  it  was  not  to  be  read  aloud.  But  he  immedi- 
ately declared  the  matter,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Crom- 
well and  several  others,  who  were  unwilling  that  a  suspicion 
should  be  engendered  to  the  prejudice  of  the  of&pring  that 
the  King  pretends  to  have.' 

1  Qu'elle  Avoit  fait  emoouaoimer  la  feae  Boyne  et  machine  de  faire  la 
metBie  a  laPrincetM. 

s  CoUor6  — plaoaible. 

s  n  \uy  fat  Moasy  objecta  et  au  frere  aiuqr  qa'ils  estoient  mooqii^  da 
B07  et  de  tee  habiUements  ;  et  qa'elle  en  plosiean  ia^ooa  demonstroit  ne 
aymer  ledict  Boy  ains  estre  ennuy^  de  lay. 

.  ^  Aa  toot  il  lespondit  si  )>ien  que  plasiean  dee  iimiitani  Yoalorent  gaiger 
diz  poor  ong  qa'U  eeroit  alieola. 

*  Aa  gnmd  detpit  de  CromweU  et  aoeangi  aotne  qui  ne  roddrofaat  ea 
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^ It  wt  olj>o>oa  tho  » Ma,  lialln  hJ  ^amk  wmJB^  ti 

which  he  had  expressed  «  doabt  whedMr  hh  iiBtai%dH^(b- 
ler  was  the  King's  ehild  or  not'' 

^Thej  were  tried  sepaniltlj  ead  dU  Ml  see  eMh  otker 
The  ooDcabine  was  eondwaaed  flnt  Whes  she  heaid  kev 
sentenoe^  whieh  was  te  be  burnt  or  to  lose  hsrhaad^  at  Am 
Kng's  pleasarei  she  said  that  death  was  wekxMse  to.  ker: 
hsr  <^ief  sorrow  was  that  the  geotlemeii,  who  w«re  Inno- 
osnt  and  lojal  to  the  Bjh^  were  to  die  fiw  hjsr  sake.  Ska 
begged  only  for  a  short  reqdte  to  dispose  her  oonjciiaoe. 

<<The  hralker,  when  he  heard  his  sentsnee,  said,  that 
linoe  die  he  nost,  he  would  net  anj  longeir  maintain  kia 
ianooenoe.  He  adknowledged  that  he  had  w«Il  deseniad 
death,*  and  desired  that  the  Blag  wodd  allow  his  dekia  to 
be  paid  out  of  his  property. 

*^  Although  all  the  world  here  is  delighted  at  the  ezeoa* 
lion  of  the  harlot,  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  mnr- 
mur  at  and  consider  most  strange  the  forms  wliich  haye 
been  observed  in  the  process  and  condemnation  of  the 
others.  The  King  is  variously  spoken  o1^  nor  will  people 
be  more  appeased  when  they  know  what  has  passed  and  is 
passing  between  him  and  Mistress  Jane  Seymour.  It  la 
remarked  already  that  the  King,  though  he  has  received  so 
great  an  injury,  has  been  in  the  highest  spirits  since  the 
harlot^s  arrest.  He  goes  oontinoally  with  ladies  to  baaqnete 
at  this  place  and  that  Sometimes  he  remains  till  paat 
midnight,  returning  by  the  river.  He  is  accompanied  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  with  musical  instruments,  and  witk 
the  singers  of  his  privy  chamber.    Men  interpret  it  as  meaiw 

oest  endroit  s'engendroit  suspicion  qui  pourroit  prejadiquer  a  la  lignte  que 
le  diet  R07  pretend  Avoir. 

1  n  Inj  fat  ansqr  objeote  qa'il  tvoit  en  sem6  quelqnee  puoUes  par  le»- 
quelles  il  meetoit  en  doobte  li  Is  fiile  de  sa  soeor  estoU  flUe  da  Roj  on  noou 

*  Le  frere  apres  sa  condemnation  dit  que  poisqae  failloit  qu'il  moamt  il 
M  Toaloit  ploa  toobstenir  son  innocence,  ains  confessoit  qa'il  avoit  biaii 
deservy  1a  mort,  sealement  sapplioit  aodict  R07  voaloir  penoMtn  qua  4s 
see  Itea  InaMitt  paj4f  lea  dabtoi  qn'il  BomnuL 
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ing  thai  he  ia  delighted  at  being  quit  of  hit.  lean  old  wicked 
bi^gage,  with  hope  of  a  fresh  skart.^ 

^  He  sapped  lately  with  a  number  of  ladies  in  the  honae 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  Bishop  came  the  next  daj 
to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  desperately  happy  there.  The 
Bishop  said,  too,  that,  among  other  things,  the  King  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  long  foreboded  the  issue  of  theae 
affairs,  and  that  ....  some  time  ago  he  had  composed  a 
tragedy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  drawing,  at  the 
same  time,  out  of  his  bosom  a  small  ....  written  in  his 
own  hand.  The  Bishop  did  not  read  it  Possibly  it  con- 
tained certain  ballads  which  he  had  composed,  and  which 
the  concubine  and  her  brother  were  gravely  charged  with 
having  ridiculed. 

''  Sire,  three  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  concu- 
bine, the  Princess  was  removed  from  her  late  residence. 
She  was  very  honourably  attended,  as  well  by  the  attend- 
ants of  the  little  bastard  as  by  many  other  gentlemen  who 
came  to  her  of  themselves.  Numbers  of  her  old  servants 
and  ladies  went  at  the  news  to  seek  her.  Her  governess 
would  ha.ve  allowed  them  to  remain,  but  at  my  advice  she 
has  declined  to  retain  any  one  about  her  person,  save  such 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  her  fitther. 

^  One  of  my  chief  fears  for  the  Princess  is,  that  when  the 
Estates  call  upon  the  Eling  to  reinstate  her  in  her  rights 
and  titles,  he  will  not  consent  till  she  has  first  sworn  to 
the  Statutes  annulling  the  first  marriage  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Pope.  In  this,  I  think,  she  will  be  hard  to  move. 
....  Tour  Majesty  will  let  me  know  your  pleasure  in 
the  matter. 

^  Sire,  this  day  Lord  Bochford  and  the  other  four  gen- 
tlemen were  beheaded  in  fit>nt  of  the  Tower,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  the  French  Am- 
bassador-in-Ordinary,  and  M.  d'  Inteville,  who  arrived  the 

1  SenUnt  fort  a  Pinterpretatioii  cU  plarieim  U  Joayamioe  d'eitre  qnlett 
dc  maigra  ritillA  ft  imwoluuitf  bsgsge,  svee  atpoir  dt  ridisigwiitnt 
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daj  belbre  yesterdiji  to  Mfe  one  of 
The  ooncubine  saw  them  e»eented  from  tibe  nMoum  «f 
Uie  Tower,  to  eolmnoe  WiniMrj  and  gi(i£  Tte  Lotd 
Rochfonl  dechtfed  hirnidf  hmooent  of  evecytUng  witk 
which  he  was  charged;  althoogh  he.oonfcssedtiuilho  had 
deserved  death  ft>r  having  eonftiminated  himself  with  Ao 
new  sects  of  religion,  and  for  having  infected  manj  othan* 
On  this  aooonnti  ha  si^  QaA  had  jnstlj  punished  hinu 
He  prayed  all  the  world  to  keep  dear  of  these  heieslea  and 
to  adhm  to  the  true  fluth,  and  his  words  will  canse  the 
conversion  and  reooverj  of  innumerahle  aoohu^ 


1  Ghipays  sent  afterwards  aaotlMr  aoeoant  In  Spanish  of  Lord 
ind's  words,  raiy  difeant  fhNn  Ida  iiafc  Tarrioa  i — 
El  Goods  da  Bodif ofd  hiad  ana  haxanga  bkn  CSatoliaav  dfahado  al  paa- 

Uo  que  no  vania  a  predicarlos  antes  para  ser  miradero  y  e}emplo,  oonf  aa- 
ando  SUB  f alias  y  peccados  adelante  de  Dios  y  el  Rey  sa  SelSor — decl»- 
rando  no  ser  menester  les  declarsr  las  causas  porqne  habia  sido  oondenado, 
porqne  se  n'abrian  placer  en  oyrlo  ;  antes  demandar  meroed  y  peidona  de 
sas  offensas  4  Dios  y  al  Key  ya  todos  los  otros  a  quien  podiese  liaber 
hecho  mal,  y  que  de  buen  corazon  como  el  perdonaba  a  cada  uno,  rogaado 
que  ninguno  ne  qnisiese  segoir  las  Tanidades  deste  mnndo  nj  trampaa  da 
Gorta,  las  coales  le  habian  trajdo  4  tal  fin  j  verguen^  en  que  sa  hallaba 
— >7  si  hnbiese  seguido  las  doctrinas  Evangelicas  las  coales  mochsa  vacaa 
babia  leydo,  no  habiera  caydo  en  tal  peligro,  porqne  mas  Tale  el  qna  biaa 
hace  que  el  que  bien  lee  y  que  finalmente  perdonsiba  a  todos  aqwslioa  que 
le  habian  sentenciado  a  la'mnartei  rogando  quislasea  rogar  a  Dioa  par  an 


There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  account  at  Brussels.  The  version  In  Lord 
Henry  Percy's  MS.  nearly  resembles  it ; 

Blasters  all.  I  am  come  hither  not  to  preach  and  make  a  sermon,  bat 
to  die,  as  the  law  hath  found  me,  and  to  the  law  I  submit  me,  daairing 
yon  all,  and  specially  yon,  my  masters  of  the  Court,  that  yon  will  tmst  on 
God  specially,  and  not  on  the  vanities  of  the  world,  for  if  I  had  so  dona  I 
think  I  had  been  alive  as  ye  be  now.  Also  I  desire  yon  to  help  to  tlw 
setting  forth  of  the  true  word  of  God.  And  whereas  I  am  slandered  by  it 
I  have  been  diligent  to  read  it  and  set  it  forth  truly  ;  but  if  I  had  been  aa 
diligent  to  observe  it,  and  done  and  lived  thereafter,  as  I  was  to  read  it 
and  set  it  forth,  I  had  not  come  hereto.  Wherefore  I  beseech  you  all  to 
be  workers,  and  live  thereafter,  and  not  to  read  it  and  live  not  thereafter. 
As  for  mine  offences,  it  cannot  prevail  you  to  hear  them  that  I  die  here 
for,  but  I  beseech  God  that  I  may  be  an  example  to  yon  all,  and  that  aU 
yon  may  beware  by  me.  And  heartily  I  require  yon  all  to  pnj  for  roe, 
and  to  foxgiva  me  if  I  hava  offended  you,  and  I  f<»giva  yoo  all,  and  God 
save  the  King. 
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^The  concubine  will  certainly  be  executed  to-morrow, 
or  at  latest  on  Friday.  The  King,  I  think,  is  impatient 
that  it  is  not  'already  done.  The  day  before  she  was  con- 
demned, he  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen to  fetch  Mistress  Seymour.  They  brought  her 
within  a  mile  of  the  palace,  where  she  is  splendidly  served 
by  the  officers  of  the  royal  kitchen,  and  is  magnificently 
dressed.  A  lady,  a  relation  of  hers,  who  dined  with  her 
on  the  day  of  the  sentence,  told  me  that  a  message  came 
from  the  King  to  her  in  the  morning  that  by  three  o'dodk 
he  would  send  her  word  that  the  concubine  was  condemned. 
This  he  did  by  Master  Bryan,  whom  he  despatched  with  all 
speed.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  mmrrj 
the  said  Mistress  Sejnoioar :  some  believe  that  the  contracts 
and  promises  have  already  passed. 

^  So  fiur,  sire,  I  wrote  yesterday,  but  I  delayed  my  de- 
spatch for  a  day  that  I  might  be  able  to  advertise  your 
Majesty  for  certain  of  the  concubine's  execution.  It  was 
done  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  inside  the  Tower. 
There  were  present  the  Chancellor,  Master  Cromwell,  and 
many  others  of  the  King's  Council,  and  a  large  concourse 
of  English  subjects  besides.  Foreigners  were  not  admitted. 
It  is  said  that  although  the  bodies  and  heads  of  those  decap- 
itated the  day  before  yesterday  have  been  already  buried, 
the  concubine's  head  will  be  set  upon  the  bridge,  at  least 
for  a  time.  She  confessed  and  communicated  yesterday, 
expecting  that  she  was  then  to  have  died.  No  one  ever 
showed  better  inclination  for  death  than  she;  she  even 
pressed  those  who  had  her  in  charge  to  make  haste  with  it ; 

We  have  here  evidentlj  two  different  veruons  of  the  same  wordB,  and 
both  are  confirmed  bj  a  friend  of  Norrii  and  Brereten  named  Oonstan- 
t3me,  who  said  that  he  was  utterly  incredulous  of  the  guilt  of  any  of  the 
parties  "till  he  heard  them  speak  at  their  deaths,  when  In  a  manner  all 
confessed  except  Norris,  who  said  almost  nothing." 

After  all  the  insight  which  Ghapuys'  letters  gire  us  into  this  eztnu>r- 
dinary  story,  it  remains  remarkable  that  not  Smeton  only  but  all  the 
others  died  without  declaring  themselTes  innocent,  and  vhtnally  aekiMwI- 
•dging  thai  f<v  sona  caasa  or  other  they  man  justly  puilshad. 


and  when  the  order  eame  to  defer  tibo  oaowihi  tflUe  Jey, 
die  showed  maoh  din|^xiihtmebt;  die  Mdd  die  wm  in  good 
iteto  end  well  dispoied  fcr  deeA^  end  die  ponded  the  Go>v- 
tf&or  of  the  Tower,  to  the  honour  of  God,  thei  diiee  H 
wee  10  lo  be,  he  would  b«  the  E3ag  to  kt  her  be  de- 
■petohed  inoontinently.  The  Udj  who  bed  the  eere  of  lier 
eenft  me  leoret  word  that  both  before  end  after  die  hed 
reoeiyed  the  Hdy  Seoramenti  the  ooncobhM  eieiired  her, 
on  the  deninetion  of  her  eoid,  thei  ehe  had  never  afauiad 
igainstthe  Sngm  the  nuaoMof  her  bo^.**^ 

B J  the  aame  poet  Ghafm js  wrote  riso  to  GHanteDa^  add* 
faig  other  partiouhura. 

**  Two  odier  gentlemen/*  he  aaid, "  haire  been  arieated  on 
the  tame  dmrget,  and  it  b  thought  that  there  wffl  be  manj 
more.  The  King  declares  that  he  belieyes  more  than  n 
hundred  have  had  to  do  with  her.  There  never  was  prince 
or  person  who  has  more  displayed  his  horns  or  paraded 
them  with  greater  show  of  satisfiustion.''* 

The  King  adhered,  notwithstanding  the  disdosnres  and 
their  foarfnl  oonseqoences,  to  his  intended  divorce.  Belier* 
ing,  or  afiecting  to  believe,  that  he  had  been  ahameAdly 
ontraged,  he  determined  that  the  ofepring  of  the  vnhappj 
woman  should  have  no  Intimate  claims  upon  him.  Snidi 
a  measure,  indeed,  if  canses  had  been  really  fomid  to  hival- 
Idate  the  marriage,  was  politically  necessary.  The  divoroe 
was  pronounced.    The  grounds  of  it  were  not  made  pablie. 

^  I  have  just  learnt,"  Chapuys  wrote,  **  that  yesterday 
the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury  declared  and  fonnally  pro- 
nounced the  daughter  of  the  concubine  to  be  Master  Nor* 

1  Lft  dme  qoi  ki  ea  en  garde  m's  «aToj4  dire  en  gnnd  ■eerat  que  la- 
dicte  eoncnbine  STant  et  epres  In  leoepCion  da  Sninet  flecwent,  lojr 
affirmn  mr  In  dnmnntion  de  ion  ame  qn'elle  ne  s'estoit  mefUct  de  eon 
sorps  envete  le  R07.  —  0lin|Hi7s  k  rSmperear,  10  ICai. 

>  Le  Roj  n  dit  qu'Q  peneoit  et  creoit  que  ploe  de  cent  nvoient  en  iffeirs 
n  elle.  .  .  .  Voos  ne  Tietes  oncqoes  prinoe  ne  aatre  pereonne  qui  mnni- 
biU  pine  eee  oomee  ne  qui  lee  pnmoCe  ploe  alegrement  Ohnpnji  »ldi  1 
— J  e  rou»  Uqrie  peneer  In  cnnee. — Chnpaje  k  GmnTeBe,  If  Mai. 
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rig's  bastardy  and  not  the  daughter  of  the  King.  This  will 
remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Princess,  who,  I  hope, 
whatever  difficulties  have  been  hitherto  made,  will  be  now 
proclaimed  the  tme  heir  of  the  Crown,  not  as  born  of  a 
lawful  marriage,  bnt .  as  legitimate,  nevertheless,  propter 
bonam  fidem  parentnm. 

^  Others  say  that  the  Archbishop  has  decreed  the  mar- 
riage between  the  King  and  concubine  invalid  because  the 
King  had  had  conuection  with  her  sister,  and  since  both  he 
and  she  were  aware  of  this  impeachment,  the  good  &ith  of 
the  parents  could  not  be  invoked  to  legitimatize  the  bastard 
girl." 

The  foulness  of  the  rumours  increased  every  moment 

"  Although,"  said  Chopuys,  '^  I  attach  no  great  impor- 
tance to  this,  I  must  tell  you  that  many  think  the  greater 
part  of  these  new  Bishops  ought  ....  [a  few  words  of 
the  MS.  illegible].  They  say  that  the  Bishops  persuaded 
the  concubine  that  '  confession '  was  not  necessary,  and 
that  in  consequence  she  became  the  bolder  to  continue  in 
her  detestable  and  abominable  vices.  They  are  persuaded, 
moreover,  that  according  to  the  opinions  of  that  sect,  estoit 
loysible  de  demander  ayde  et  subside  d'ailleurs,  voyre  vers 
ses  propres  parens,  quand  le  mary  n'estoit  idone  et  snffiiant 
pour  saUsfiure  a  la  femme."  ^ 

The  Peers  and  the  Council,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
long  been  busy  in  private  promoting  the  Sng's  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour,  now  formally  requested  him  to  accom- 
plish it  without  delay.  .The  In&nta  of  Portugal  was 
offered  to  him  on  one  side.  M.  d'InteviUe  and  the  Bishop 
of  Tarbes  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  as  Charles  had  antici- 
pated, the  sister  of  the  IBng  of  France.  The  King  refused 
to  see  the  French  ambassador.  He  said  he  had  already 
experienced  in  the  concubine  the  effects  of  French  breeding.* 

1  ChApays  k  Gfmnvene,  18  Mai. 

s  La  Roy  respoodit  qa'elle  «8tolt  trop  .  .  .  poor  \uj\  ft  d'afllean  q«'h 
Avoit  trop  erperimente  en  U  diete  oonciil»ine  qua  o'Mtoit  dt  ki  nouritari 
dt  tnato^  -'Ghapajs  kl'Inpimir,  0  iaia. 


Gromwdl  aHectod  to  blndi  Cir  Us  m ■  ■  «h»ww9 

lie  said  their  propoeaU  were  but  Iwt  bbow,  flbr  the  t3ag 
would  nerer  marry  oat  of  Us  own  realn;  and  wkon 
Chapu jB  inquired  why,  he  oooUy  antweted  that  diej  ooaU 
not  punish  a  foreigner  at  high  Urth  if  she  mianonihwted 
hersdf  as  they  had  pnnished  the  conenbine.^ 

Ouqrays  was  startled.  Hie  r^Ued,  howerWi  that  thers 
eonld  be  no  fear  of  saoh  a  misfinrtone  in  ladies  weH  borv 
and  bred,  as  they  had  seen  in  the  late  Qaeen;  and  he  said 
that  he  meant  to  persist,  as  opportonitf  should  <rfftr,  ui 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Infiuita.' 

With  the  political  alliance  Cnmiwell  assured  him  that  all 
would  now  go  welL  The  death  of  the  coneubine  had  re- 
moved all  obstructions,  and  the  Sjng,  in  delersnoe  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  was  prepared  to  declare  in  Parliament 
the  Princess  to  be  his  heir.  In  the  matter  of  marriage, 
however,  it  was,  y  he  said,  lost  labour. 

The  morning  after  the  execution,  Jane  Seymour  was 
brought  privately  to  the  palace,  where  the  preliminary  con- 
tract was  executed.  The  secret  was  kept  for  a  fow  days, 
but  rumours  began  to  go  abroad.  It  was  whispered  that 
the  marriage  had  been  contemplated  whfle  Anne  was  alive, 
and  Chapuys  anticipated  an  expression  of  popular  dbocm* 
tent  He  was  agreeably,  or  disagreeably,  disappointed 
however.  The  ceremony  itself  was  private,  but  at  Whit- 
suntide Queen  Jane  was  installed  in  the  palace,  and  re- 
ceived Chapuys*  congratulations  in  a  formal  audience,  whUe 
no  sound  was  heard  anywhere  but  of  general,  and  by  him, 
at  least,  unexpected  satisfoction.' 

1  Me  diet  que  ioellay  Bdly  di  Trojes  et  Paotre  AmbasBadear  svoient 
propoMs  le  mmriage  de  Paisn^e  fiUe  de  Frmnoe  avee  ce  R07,  maif  qum 
e'estoit  peine  peidae,  car  ce  R07  ne  se  marieroit  onoqnes  hon  de  ton  Bojr- 
aulmci  et  lay  demandant  raiton  poorqnoy  11  m'en  dit  avec  anea  mine 
aMurance  que  ee  Tenant  a  meflaire  de  eon  coq»  une  Rojme  estnngere  qua 
fat  de  grande  sang  et  parentage,  I'on  ne  poonx^^t  cfafttier  et  e'en  faira 
qidcte  oonme  il  aroit  faict  de  la  derniere.  — ChapayB  k  I'Empereiir,  S  Joia. 

•md. 

•0'eatoitcfaoMincndibUd«playrirqMet  people  avoit  de  ca  lasris^ 
-IbM. 
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The  Emperor  had  asked  for  a  description  of  Jane. 

"  She  is  the  sister,"  Chapuys  wrote  to  Granvelle,  "  of  a 
certain  Edward  Seymour,  and  she  has  completed  her  twen- 
tj-fiflh  year.  She  is  short,  of  no  great  beauty,  and,  as  all 
the  world  says,  not  even  tolerably  pretty.  She  is  fair  com- 
plexioned,  and  rather  pale  than  otherwise.  Having  been 
long  about  the  Court,  you  may  imagine  that  she  knows 
how  to  conduct  herself,  and  what  it  is  to  make  such  a  mar- 
riage as  this.  The  King  is  delighted,  being  relieved  of  the 
trouble,  which,  as  it  is  said,  the  concubine  caused  him ;  il 
n'a  ny  vigueur  ny  vertu,  et  d'aiUeurs  ....  en  cas  qu'elle 
soit  pucelle.  If  they  want  a  divorce,  never  fear,  they  will 
find  witnesses  in  plenty.  She  is  of  no  great  experience, 
but  she  is  perhaps  clever,  and  they  tell  me  she  is  proud 
and  haughty.  She  has  great  affecdon  and  reverence  for 
the  Princess."  ^ 

There  is  something  more  to  tell,  but  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  to  review  the  ground. 

Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  evident,  had  borne  herself  in  her 
invidious  position  with  much  indiscretion.  She  had  insulted 
the  peers.  She  and  her  brother  had  ostentatiously  £Eivoared 
the  new,  and  as  yet  unpopular,  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
dangerous  rivals,  they  had  endeavoured  to  bring  Queen 
Catherine  and. the  Princess  Mary  to  the  scaffold  under  the 
Act  of  Supremacy.  Chapuys  mentions  this,  not  once  only, 
or  as  a  rumour,  but  in  almost  every  letter  for  a  whole  year, 
circumstantially  and  positively.  He  gives  the  names  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  drew  his  information,  and  they  were 
persons  with  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Indisputably,  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  great  fiunilies, 
and  of  Queen  Catherine's  friends  about  the  Court,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  belief  was  well  founded. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  though  probably  without  any 
foundation  at  all,  when  Queen  Catherine  died,  her  rival  was 

1  Olapi^  k  Gnuiv«U«,  18  MsL 
VOL.  n.  M 


belieyed  to  have  poiBoned  hi&t.  It  wm  bdhivdl  alio 
•he  meant  to  poison  Mary,  and  thus  tlMre  b  no  loogiar  m 
mystery  in  the  formation  of  a  p«tf  whoae  objaefr  waa  to 
•eparato  her  from  the  Kfaig,  and  if  poMiUe  destroy  her. 
The  King  himself  had  fi>r  some  time  been  estnmged  fhmi 
her— we  do  not  know  thd  reasons.  His  ikncy  for  Jane 
Seymoor  is  first  mentioned  in  JannlMy  1586.  He  had 
searaely  spoken  ten  times  to  Anne  hi  the  three  preeeding 
months,  so  that  a  fonoy  for  another  woman  was  not  the 
only  oaose.  The  state  of  polities  made  another  marrfa^ 
derirsble  for  him,  and  inunediately  that  his  own  faielinations 
were  discovered  to  be  waveringy  a  powerfol  fMstion,  sop* 
ported  by  his  ikvottrite  ministersi  was  at  hand  to  enoonnge 
his  discontent  After  Anne's  last  miscarriage  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  divorce  her,  and  the  only  question  was  of  the 
means.  Had  he  accepted  the  Emperor's  overtures  it  would 
have  been  easy,  but  he  was  unexpectedly  obstinate  aboat 
Rome,  and  some  other  plan  had  to  be  discovered.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  King  to  charge 
her  with  misconduct  towards  himself  since  her  marriage,  or 
of  any  thought  of  doing  more  than  divorce  her ;  nor  would 
he  purchase  a  divorce  at  the  price  of  submitting  to  the 
Pope.  But  the  Imperial  fiiction  had  gone  too  £Eur  to  recede. 
Her  connection  with  Lord  Percy  was  discovered,  or  said  to 
be  discovered,  and  on  this  Chapuys  said  that  action  was  to 
have  been  taken. 

At  that  instant  appeared  the  accumulated  diarges  of 
incest  and  adultery.  Chapuys'  letters  do  not  fully  explain 
them,  but  they  explain  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
believed.  Lord  Howard  said  that  Smeton  had  been  found 
in  her  bed.  Had  this  been  so  it  would  have  been  proved 
upon  her  trial.  But  Smeton  was  with  her,  as  she  herself 
admitted,  on  the  last  of  April ;  and  Smeton  confessed  hia 
guilt  and  hers.  The  two  things  may  have  been  connected 
or  may  not  The  guilt  may  have  been  real,  but  also  rea- 
sons may  be  imagined  for  his  having  lied.     In  the  aooonnt 
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in  tlie  Baga  di  Secretis  the  lovers  are  said  to  have  been 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  Smeton  (it  is  but  a  conjecture) 
seeing  Norris  or  Weston  more  fitvoured  than  himself,  may 
have  entangled  himself  in  stories  from  which  he  could  not 
afterwards  extricate  himself  The  other  points  proved 
against  her  of  levity,  folly,  indecency,  may  have  been  well 
founded,  and  yet  are  aU  compatible  with  substantial  inno- 
cence ;  while  to  the  heated  imagination  of  a  world  prepared 
by  hatred  to  condemn  her,  they  may  have  appeared  con- 
firmation strong  as  proof  from  Holy  Writ. 

Her  brother  and  the  three  other  gentlemen  were  involved 
in  the  same  detestation.  *  They  belonged  to  the  same  Mo- 
tion. They  had  been  connected  most  probably  with  her 
policy.  If  she  had  jested  with  Lady  Rochford  on  matters 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  mentioned  —  if  she  had 
allowed  Weston  to  make  love  to  her,  and  talked  to  Norria 
about  ^dead  men's  shoes"  —  she  had  lost  the  protection 
of  the  presumption  of  innocence  which  forms  a  shield  round 
genuine  modesty.  The  Peers  who  found  her  guilty  may 
thus  have  given  their  verdict  without  wilfrd  perjury.  The 
law  allowed  prisoners  under  charge  of  treason  no  counsel. 
There  were  no  witnesses,  but  only  written  depositions 
which  they  were  themselves  called  to  answer  offhand ;  and 
a  Court  which  started  with  a  ready-made  presumption  of 
guilt  would  be  unlikely,  in  a  defence  made  under  such 
conditions,  to  find  much  to  shake  their  opinions.  If  there 
was  intentional  treachery  anywhere  it  was  in  Cromwell, 
but  he,  too,  may  have  been  deceived  by  his  wishes. 

The  King  evidently  believed  the  whole  charge  —  the 
adultery,  the  incest,  the  poisoning  of  Catherine,  the  in- 
tended poisoning  of  Mary  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Anne's  execution  was  not  necessary  for  his  release  from 
her — for,  as  it  was,  a  divorce  was  pronounced  —  but  the 
assumption  of  her  guilt  was  a  salve  to  his  conscience.  It 
was  a  satis&ction  to  him  to  see  in  the  woman  who  had  be- 
come a  burden  to  him  a  monster  of  wickedness.    There 


WM  nothing  totnggait  adonbt  to  Ua  of  hImI  otti  «f  Iks 
aocQsedpftitiet  coDfe88ed,of  ohttgoi  whidi  Ofiij  one  nbcMl 
him  declared  to  he  tnie»  end  lo  wUdi  he  himself  wee  htKL 
Uio  willing  to  give  credit  .  Chi^yi,  who  helf  bdieved 
Anne  to  he  innocenti  who  tipckB  with  oynioei  eontempi  of 
Henry**  perade  of  his  horns,  fdio  knew  ell  that  had  passed 
about  Jane  Sejrmoor,  yet  continQed  to  endeaYoor  to  pio- 
mote  his  marriage  with  the  Infiuita;  the  Kench  smhas 
sador,  eqnal^,  had  another  candidate  ftr  his  handp  and 
anscmpiiloiis  as  were  the  pofitiGians  of  the  sixteenth  esntory 
in  such  mattersi  it  is  inqMMsiUe  that  they  ooidd  have 
peoted  him  of  deliberate  and  dastaxdly  mnider. 

The  coontry  was  clearly  satisfled.  Anne  Bolsyn 
Bopposed  in  England  to  have  been  innocent  only  whesi 
Elizabeth  had  become  the  national  idoL  Any  passing  mis* 
g^yings  were  dispelled  by  the  speeches  at  the  ezeoation% 
which  under  every  hypothesis,  except  that  the  suBforara 
wore  really  guilty  of  some  crime  or  other,  remain  hard  to 
be  accounted  for. 

But  Chapuys'  story  is  not  yet  completed. 

Parliament  had  been  called  to  revise  what  had  been 
done,  and  to  make  the  changes  in  the  disposition  of  ibm 
sncoession  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  tlie 
megitimatising  the  Princess  Elisabeth.  In  de&ult  of  issue 
from  his  marriage  with  Jane  Sejnoiour,  the  l^g  intended 
to  settle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond.^ 

The  Duke  became  dangerously  ill.  Slow  poison,  so  the 
impassioned  world  imagined,  had  actually  been  administered 
to  him  by  the  unhappy  Anne,  and  h^  sank  so  fiist,  and  was 
so  evidently  dying,  that  the  intention  was  exchanged  fbr  a 
provision  enabling  the  Kng  to  dispose  the  succession  in  his 
will.  The  King  himself  was  solemnly  thanked  fi>r  having 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Peers  and  Council,  and 

^  Le  quel  pour  tout  cerUin  il  entendoit  de  £aire  son  sucoesseor,  et  pensoit 
ji  aa  maladie  ne  f  ut  soxrenu  le  f «ire  decUirer  par  le  Pariement. — Gha|N^ya 
k  I'Emptreor,  S3  JaUlet 
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teken  another  wifb.  In  conformity  with  Crammer^s  sen- 
tence, the  marriage  with  Anne  Bolejn  was  declared  to 
have  been  void  from  the  first,  and  Elizabeth  in  consequence 
to  be  a  bastard. 

The  statute  having  been  silent  as  to  the  cause,  conjecture 
has  been  busy  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  obstacle. 

Of  the  two  explanations  already  offered  by  Chapuys,  he 
now  pronounced  positively  for  the  second,  not,  however, 
without  implying  that  the  Parliament  might,  if  it  had 
pleased,  have  proceeded  on  the  connection  with  Norris,  or 
on  the  previous  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

^The  statute  constituUng  the  concubine's  daughter  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  has  been  repealed,**  he  said,  ^  and 
she  has  been  declared  bastard,  not  as  being  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  NorriB,  as  might  have  been  more  honourably  alleged, 
but  because  the  marriage  between  the  King  and  the  concu- 
bine was  in  itself  illegitimate,  the  l^ng  having  previously 
had  carnal  knowledge  of  the  said  concubine's  sister.  For 
this  cause  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  a  sentence 
of  divorce  a  day  or  two  before  the  execution.  *  There  was 
no  need  of  it,  for  death  and  the  sword  were  to  divorce  her 
speedily  enough  and  absolutely  enough.  Or  if  they  chose 
to  have  it  so,  they  might  have  found  a  fiurer  pretext  in  her 
having  been  alrosdy  married  to  another  husband  who  was 
still  alive.  But  God  has  been  pleased  to  discover  a  greater 
and  worse  than  inexcusable  abomination,  inasmuch  as  Uie 
King  could  allege  ignorance  neither  of  law  nor  of  fact 
God  grant  that  here  may  be  the  end  of  all  his  follies."  ' 

^  Le  ttatot  decUinuit  priilbewe  legitime  heretiere  U  fille  de  U  concnbine 
A  este  revoqa^  et  elle  decUdre  iMwtarde  son  point  comme  fiUe  de  Mr. 
Norris  eomme  ee  pomroit  plus  lionnestemeiit  din,  mmis  poor  avoir  este  le 
menage  entre  ladicte  concubine  et  le  diet  Boy  illegitime,  a  cause  qu*Q 
avoit  cognen  chamellement  la  soeur  de  la  dicte  concnbine ;  pour  laquelle 
cause  rArchevesque  de  CantertNurv  ung  on  deux  jours  avant  que  ladicte 
concubine  fut  execute  donna  et  prefera  la  sentence  de  divoree,  de  qnoj 
•rimne  s^avei  trop  mieulx  n'estoit  grand  besoign,  pnisque  I'epee  et  la  mot 
hs  aToit  prochaineniettt  et  absolument  dlTorties;  et  pnSsqne  anssy  le 
TMdoiant  fain,  le  pnCexte  oust  este  pint  ^Hiette  d'aDegait  ^'eUe  aToil 


This  ii  a  poatiTe  assertkui  of  great  cgniaqiienoa^  and  li  • 
strong  confirmation,  if  it  dees  not  amount  to  more^  of  tba 
conjecture  which  has  been  already  ventured  by  lingard  and 
other  writers.  The  words  of  the  statnte  to  which  Chapaja 
refers,  however,  are  these  :—> 

God  of  late  of  His  infinite  goodneM,  from  wliom  no  Mcrtt  tliinga  eaa  bt 
Lid,  luUi  caused  to  be  Immgikt  to  liglit  evident  and  open  knowledge  of 
certain  just,  true,  and  lawful  impediments,  unknown  at  the  making  oi  thm 
late  Act,  and  since  (AcU  fisM  eot^eMted  Ay  the  Lad$  Amme^  before  the  most 
Beverened  Father  in  Qod,  Thomas,  Aichbiifaop  of  Oanteihuiy,  dttiog 
Jodicially  for  the  same,  by  the  wliich  it  plain^  ^ipean  thst  the  mid  buup- 
fiage  was  uerer  good  nor  consonant  to  the  Inw. 

The  Lady  Anne  could  not  be  said  to  have  confessed  the 
King's  guilt  with  her  sister ;  and  to  Chapuys*  account  there 
is  another  equally  positive  to  be  opposed. 

"The  same  day,  May  17,  in  the  afternoon,'*  says  tba 
same  contemporary  chronicler  from  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,^  "  at  a  solemn  court  kept  at  Lambeth  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  C^terbnry  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Laws, 
the  King  was  divorced  from  his  wife  Queen  Anne,  cuui 
there^  at  the  same  courts  wa$  a  privy  contract  approved  thai 
the  had  made  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  afore  the 
King's  time.  And  so  she  was  discharged,  and  was  never 
lawful  Queen  of  England." 

The  proceedings  in  Parliament  were  secret.  It  does  not 
appear  from  what  source  Chapuys  derived  his  information, 
or  why  his  version  should  be  more  accurate  than  the  chron- 
icler's, unless  it  be  that  in  so  dark  a  story  the  most  nn- 
&vourable  interpretation  is  the  more  probable.  It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  the  Sang,  haying  confessedly  other 
grounds  to  go  upon,  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  ex- 
pose his  own  wickedness.  It  is,  at  least,  possible  that  Cha- 
puys was  retailing  a  rumour  which  was  growing  popular 

csto  mariee  h  autre  encores  vivant.    Mais  Dien  a  voola  desGooTrir  plua 
grande  abhomination  qa'est  plus  que  inexcusable,  actondu  qn'il  ne  penU 
alleguer  ignorance  neqne  juris  neque  facti.    Dien  veuille  que  teile  ioit  la 
fin  de  toutos  ses  folies.  — Chapuys  a  Granvelle,  8  Jnillet. 
1  See  note,  p.  Sil,  and  note,  p.  6M. 
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ftBQong  the  Catholics,  as  refleotiiiig  in&my  on  persons  whom 
they  detested. 

Whether  the  King's  connection  with  Mary  Boleyn  was 
or  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  divorce,  is  independent  of 
course  of  the  further  question,  whether  such  a  connection 
ever  reaUy  existed.  Mary  Boleyn  may  have  been  Henry's 
mistress,  yet  the  chronicler  be  right  in  his  explanation  of 
the  divorce.  I  will  therefore  add  a  few  words  on  the  gen- 
eral evidence  for  the  tmth  of  the  charge. 

The  liaison,  if  real,  must  have  taken  place  previous  to 
1521.  In  the  January  of  that  year  Mary  Boleyn  married 
Sir  Henry  Carey,  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  occurred 
after  she  became  Carey's  wife.  Nothing  was  known  about 
it  at  the  time,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  till  many  years 
after,  during  the  agitation  of  the  first  divorce. 

In  1527,  however,  a  draft  was  sketched  of  a  dispensation 
enabling  Henry  to  marry  a  seoond  wife,  for  which  it  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Pope,  and  which  appears,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  suspicious.  The  King  applies  for  permission 
to  marry,  cum  qu&cunque  alii  muliere,  etsi  ilia  talis  sit  quss 
alias  cum  alio  matrimonium  contraxerit,  dummodo  iUnd 
eamali  oopul&  non  oonsommaverit  etiamsi  tibi  (the  Pope  la 
supposed  to  be  addressing  the  IQng),  alias  secundo  vel 
remotiori  gradu  consanguinitads  aut  prime  affinitatis  ex 
quocunque  hcito  $eu  illieito  caitu  conjuncta,  dummodo 
rolicta  fratris  tui  non  fuerit,  ac  etiamsi  oognatione  spiritual! 
aut  legali  tibi  conjuncta  extiterit,  et  impedimentum  publioss 
honestatb  justitissve  subsistat,  etc. 

The  dispensations  granted  to  Emmanuel  of  Portugal, 
who  married  two  sisters  and  afterwards  his  nieoe,  may  have 
nearly  resembled  this.  Legal  documents  of  the  kind  were 
made  as  broad  as  possible  to  cover  all  questions  which 
might  afterwards  be  raised.  The  phrase,  however,  ^  licito 
sen  illieito  coitu  "  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  may  be  fiiirly 
supposed  to  have  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  person  whom  the  King  desired  to  marrj.    If  Ihis  wii 


Hm  oaae^dM  preoedhig  ]MntgKifli,''«lri  Bk  tiBt  rift 
•Um  com  aHo  matnmoniiiiii  oontntzeriti'*  6la,  magr  hiM 
had  ft  personal  applioatioii  idioi  and  maj  bava  rriated  to 
Anne's  preoonlract  with  joong  FSer^« 

But  here  we  are  met  again  widi  the  anteeedent  nnHkett- 
hood,  indi^mtabl J  very  strongs  that  Heniy,  who  was  a|iply- 
ing  for  a  separatioa  ikom  Queen  CSatiierineoa  conscsentkNia 
gnmnds,  should  hafe  himself  snpplied  the  Pope  with  na 
nnanswerahle  ground  for  reftisaL  How  eoold  he  aak  tfaa 
Pope  at  the  same  breath  to  admit  a  doobt  of  the.  legality 
of  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  wift^  and  demand  to  hn 
allowed  to  marry  a  woman  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  same 
▼irtual  relation? 

While  the  dlToroe  oontroversy  was  in  progress  the  story 
became  current  among  the  friars  about  the  Court.  The 
scandal  was  extended  to  Lady  Boleyn,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  Anne  herself  was  the  Ein^s  daughter.  .In  1532, 
Father  Peto,  an  advocate  of  Queen  Catherine,  mentioned  it 
under  this  form  to  Sir  George  Throgmorton,  who  had 
opposed  the  divorce  in  Parliament,  and  Throgmorton 
boasted  to  a  party  of  his  friends  that  he  had  thrown  it  in 
the  teeth  of  Henry  himsel£  The  King,  he  told  them,  had 
once  begun  upon  the  subject  of  the  divorce  with  him.  He 
said  he  had  replied  that  ^  if  his  Highness  did  marry  Queen 
Anne  his  conscience  would  be  more  troubled  at  length,  for 
that  it  was  thought  he  had  meddled  both  with  the  mother 
and  the  sister."  The  King  had  answered,  ^  Never  with 
the  mother."  Cromwell,  standing  by,  had  added,  ^  Nor 
with  the  sister  neither,  so  put  that  out  oi  your  mind." 

Henry  permitted  and  encouraged  singular  jdainnesa  of 
speech.  It  is  possible  that  Thrugmorton  may  have  really 
spoken  to  him  in  these  terms,  but  when  the  words  were 
reported  to  the  King,  and  he  was  questioned  about  them, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  conversar 
tion.  He  had  been  boasting  merely  to  his  friends,  he  aaid, 
^  that  they  might  note  him  as  a  man  that  dared  ^Mak  for 
the  commonwealth." 
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The  next  authority  whom  Sanders  and  subflequent  writers 
followed,  is  Reginald  Pole.  Pole,  when  he  had  composed 
his  celebrated  book  against  Henry  VIII.,  sent  it  first  in 
MS.  to  the  E^g.  In  this  version  the  story  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  Pole  speaks  of  Henry  as  having  lived  an  un- 
blemished life  down  to  the  time  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Anne.  He  could  not  have  meant  this  in  strictness,  for  the 
intrigue  of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  result 
was  notorious,  and  had  never  been  concealed.  Clearly* 
however,  he  acquitted  him  of  anything  like  general  profli- 
gacy, yet  in  the  year  following,  when  he  gave  his  book  to 
the  world,  he  inserted  this  new  charge  in  terms  of  peculiar 
offensiveness.  The  inference  is  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it 
before,  and  had  learnt  it  in  the  interval.  Tet  if  he  had 
learnt  it  on  producible  authority  —  especially  if  Chapuys* 
account  could  be  proved,  and  if  Parliament  had  pronounced 
Henry  divorced  from  Anne  on  this  ground  —  the  question 
presents  itself  why  Paul  HL  made  no  use  of  so  tremendous 
an  argument  when  it  would  have  told  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force  in  his  fiivour  ?  Why,  when  he  at  last  pronounced 
his  long-delayed  sentence,  and  summed  up,  as  the  occasion 
of  it,  the  long  catalogue  of  Henry's  enormities,  did  he  omit 
the  one  charge  which  of  all  others  would  have  carried  the 
opinion  of  Europe  in  his  fiivour  ? 

The  argument  from  the  Pope's  silence,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mention  of  the  Mary  Boleyn  connection  in 
every  authoritative  document  where  it  would  most  hare 
been  expected,  has  always  appeared  to  me  so  weighty  as  to 
overbalance  floating  scandal,  rhetorical  invective,  and  con- 
clusions drawn  by  inference  from  ambiguous  legal  docu- 
ments. The  story  may  have  been  true,  and  if  it  was  true  it 
was  peculiarly  disgraceful,  but  it  is  not  proved.  In  my 
own  opinion  the  balance  of  probability  is  the  other  way, 
but  those  who  believe  it  will  find  their  case  strengthened 
by  the  deliberate  words  of  the  Imperial  ambassador. 


